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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Of  the  excellence  of  the  work  now  presented  to  the  English  reader  little  needs 
be  said  in  this  preface.  The  name  of  its  author  has  long  been  most  honourably^ 
connected  with  the  literature  of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  His  works  have  been 
pillaged  to  furnish  matter  for  almost  every  respectable  Hterary  periodical  of  the 
age.  This  portion  of  them,  in  particular,  has  been  described  by  a  writer  in  one 
of  the  leading  critical  journals  of  this  country,  as,  "  a  work  of  the  very  highest 
rank  among  those  with  which  modem  Germany  has  enriched  the  literature  of 
Europe."'  The  same  writer  adds,  ''^This  author  unites  the  laborious  erudition 
of  his  countrymen  with  that  animating  spirit  of  real  genius,  which  disposes  into 
harmonious  order  and  quickens  into  life  that  which,  in  meaner  hands,  lies  in 
dull  and  heavy  masses  of  unintelligible,  or  at  least  unattractive,  learning."  In  these 
sentiments  the  translator  of  the  following  pages  fully  concurs.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  sage  institutions  of  ancient  nations  shall  find  admirers ;  so  long  as  the 
investigation  of  their  poHcy,  commerce,  colonies,  and  legislation  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  proper  training  for  eminence  in  our  own  courts  of  law  and  legis- 
lative assemblies ;  so  long,  indeed,  as  that  sacred  book,  the  Bible,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  of  our  civility,  our  morals,  and  our  hope ;  so  long  must 
the  work  now  presented  to  the  English  reader  be  known  and  appreciated. 

In  the  review  which  the  author  takes  of  the  Carthaginian  state,  we  see  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  power,  the  opulence,  the  grandeur,  and  the  political 
importance  to  which  a  nation  may  rise  by  commerce  and  navigation  alone ;  and 
England,  which  in  so  many  striking  particulars  resembles  Carriage,  may  read  an 
instructive  lesson  in  her  decline  and  ^dl,  occasioned  as  it  was  by  the  corruption 
of  her  government,  the  factious  spirit  of  her  aristocracy,  the  fidlure  of  her  navy, 
and  the  degeneracy  of  her  citizens. 

In  the  profound  disquisition  on  the  Ethiopians  we  see  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  powerful  government  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  connexion  with  the  the- 
ocracy and  its  agents,  the  priest  caste,  traced  up  to  its  primary  elements.  Here 
again  we  see,  in  its  monuments  and  temples,  the  archetypes  of  the  stately  edi- 
fices and  the  religion  of  Egypt  Here,  too,  are  traced  along  the  two  banks  of 
the  Nile,  from  Memphis  to  Meroe,  city  after  city — the  temples  of  gigantic  mag- 
nitude,— ^the  grottoes  or  sepulchres  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  colossal 
statues  as  their  guardians : — all  these  are  so  exhibited  before  us — ^in  such  order 
and  connexion — as  to  prove  that  civilization  descended  with  the  Nile  from  the 
south ;  and  that  the  same  religion,  the  same  arts,  the  same  institutions,  manners, 
and  civility,  prevailed  from  almost  the  sources  of  that  river  till  its  junction  with 
the  Mediterranean.    The  learned  author  portrays  commerce  as  the  parent  of 
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such  civilization,  religion  as  its  nurse,  and  the  distant  regions  of  the  south  as  its 
cradle.  He  compares  Herodotus  with  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  describes 
<*  Ethiopia,  the  most  distant  region  of  the  earth,  whose  inhabitants  are  the  tallest, 
most  beautiful,  and  long-lived  of  the  human  race," '  as  "  the  Sabeans,  the  men  of 
stature,"  of  one  prophet,*  and  as  "  the  mighty  men — ^the  Ethiopians,  that  handle 
the  shield,"  of  another ; '  and  in  other  instances  throws  a  considerable  light  on 
the  sacred  text. 

In  the  researches  on  the  primeval  and  mysterious  Egypt  is  laid  before  us  a 
concise  but  clear  sketch  of  the  first  attempts  at  writing,  together  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  Young  and  Champoilion  in  deciphering  hieroglyphics — the  land  and 
its  inhabitants — their  divisions — their  occupations — their  literature — their  re- 
ligion, their  laws  and  polity : — and,  finally,  the  wonders  of  that  land  of  marvels 
— its  pyramids,  its  majestic  and  solemn  temples — ^the  stupendous  colossi  and 
monuments  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  are  exhibited  before  us. 

Considering  the  very  interesting  nature  of  these  subjects,  and  the  ability  and 
learning  displayed  by  Professor  Heeren  in  their  investigation  and  illustration, 
it  is  truly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  work  has  not  before  been  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  English  reader. 

No  one  wishes  more  sincerely  than  he  who  has  made  this  attempt,  that  it  had 
been  done  by  some  one  better  qualified  for  the  office.  The  translation  was 
begun  merely  as  a  literary  exercise,  without  any  view  to  publication ;  and  was 
continued  solely  from  the  interesting  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  pleasure  felt 
in  its  performance. 

Of  the  high  qualifications  enumerated  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Bettew  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  task,  but  few  are  possessed  by 
him  who  has  undertaken  it.*  Nevertheless,  he  still  hopes  that  what  he  has  done 
will  be  found  to  be  a  correct  version  of  the  German :  and  he  is  led  to  state  this 
with  more  confidence  from  its  having  received  the  sanction  and  commendation 
of  Professor  Heeren  himself.  That  learned  gentleman,  at  the  request  of  the 
publisher  of  these  volumes,  kindly  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  reading  over 
the  sheets  before  publication — a  task  to  which  his  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage rendered  him  competent,  and  which  the  numerous  corrections  he  has 
made,  show  him  to  have  execnted  with  much  care  and  attention.  Soon  after 
the  first  thirteen  sheets  had  been  transmitted  to  him,  the  learned  author  writes, 
"  I  have  read  them  with  attention,  and  attest  that  they  are  made  with  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  which  I  could 
desire.  I  should  be  well  content  if  the  continuation  should  be  executed  with 
the  same  diligence ;  and  if  the  whole  of  my  works  should  be  presented  in  this 
form  to  the  English  public."  In  a  letter  received  a  few  days  since,  containing 
the  Professor's  corrections  and  emendations  of  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  second,  together  with  the  Appendix  IX.,  which 
has  never  before  been  published,  he  again  expresses  his  approbation  of  the 
English  version.  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  was  also  revised  by  a  gen- 
tleman distinguished  for  his  accomplishments,  and  his  high  attainments  in  clas- 
sical and  German  Literature,  whose  name  (were  I  at  liberty  to  mention  it) 
would  give  the  reader  entire  confidence  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

t  Herodotus,  UL  114.  *  Isaiah  xIt.  14.  >  Jeremiali  zItL  9. 

*  "  We  would  gladly  see  the  whole  work  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader ;  but  it  would  require 
no  ordinttry  accomplishments  to  do  so.  Oriental,  classical,  and  modem  languages  must  be  alike  ftmlliar 
to  the  person  who  should  undertake  the  task."  QiMWcrfy  Review,  No.  LXXXV.  p.  118,  note.  The 
trsiislator  cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  able  hands  which  the  remaining  parts  of  this 
work  are  now  in. 
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Besides  the  Appendix  just  mentioned,  there  is  prefixed  to  this  translation  the 
General  Introduction  of  the  author  to  his  Reflections  upon  the  Nations  of 
Antiquitf,  which,  in  the  German,  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  on 
the  Persians.  It  has  been  thought  proper  to  prefix  it  to  this  volume,  as  con- 
taining a  concise  and  general  development  of  the  first  rise  of  states  and  govern- 
ments ;  of  the  influence  of  reUgion  in  their  formation,  and  of  its  beneficial  effects 
upon  l^;islation ;  of  the  origin  of  commerce,  and  of  its  ofi&pring,  civilization, 
navigation,  and  finance.  These  particulars  are  so  skilfully  grouped,  so  lumin- 
ously displayed,  and  the  whole  finished  with  so  much  judgment  and  taste,  that 
it  altogether  forms  a  fine  historical  picture. 

Although  the  business  of  translating  be  perhaps  the  most  humble  connected 
with  hterature,  yet  some  anxiety  is  naturally  felt  for  the  success  of  what  has  cost 
us  much  labour.  From  this  feeUng  the  translator  of  the  present  work  does  not 
profess  to  be  exempt:  perhaps  it  is  increased  by  this  being  the  first  literary 
attempt  he  has  oflfered  to  the  publiq.  Nevertheless,  as  he  has  aimed  at  nothing 
beyond  clothing  the  ideas  of  another  in  an  English  dress,  he  expects  no  higher 
praise  than  that  of  having  executed  his  task  with  fidelity,  and  of  having  by  so 
doing  contributed  his  feeble  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In  the  Appendix  VI.  I  have  given  the  original  Latin  as  well  as  an  English 
version  of  the  portions  of  Avienus,  which  Prof.  Heeren  has  translated  into 
German.  The  description  given  by  Heeren  of  the  early  Carthaginian  voy- 
ages in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  receive  no  small  confirmation  from  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Irish.  No  one  but  a  genuine  Irish  antiquarian  would,  of  course, 
eontend  that  the  Annals  collected  by  Keating,  Flaherty,  and  O'Connor,  are  to 
be  received  as  implicitly  as  *'  Holy  Writ,**  and  no  one  but  a  confirmed  sceptic 
would  reject  them  as  wholly  unworthy  of  attention.'  There  is,  in  all  the  varying 
accounts  given  by  the  Irish  historians,  one  fact  in  which  all  the  traditions  meet 
—that  letters  and  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  were  brought  to  their  country 
by  a  people  called  Phenians  i  by  a  change,  which,  as  Faber  remarks,  is  very 
common  in  the  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  nations,  the  people  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  an  individual,  and  the  personified  Phenius  becomes  the  in- 
ventor of  letters'  and  the  parent  of  civilization.  The  route  prescribed  for  the 
Phenians,  or  the  descendants  of  the  imaginary  Phenius,  brings  them  from  some 
part  of  the  Levantine  coast  to  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  thence  round 
Spain  to  the  British  islands.  In  the  oldest  legends  no  date  is  assigned  to  the 
successive  steps  of  this  migration,  and  the  chronology  given  by  Keating  and 

1  Turoer,  Hittory  cf  English  Middle  Age$t  \.  276,  says,  that  of  all  their  traditions,  one  of  their  most 
ancient  and  least  irrational  is  that  which  deduces  some  part  of  their  population  fh>m  Spain.— A  Greek 
writer,  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  mentions  this  tradition  twice ;  and  his  account  is 
valuable,  as  it  shows  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  Irteh  derived  themselves  fhnn  Spain,  when  they 
had  no  motive  but  their  own  traditions  to  do  so. 

*  Much  has  been  disputed  about  the  Irish  letters.  The  Bobeloth  characters,  the  Beth-Iuisnon, 
Ogham,  and  Ogham-Crabh  writing,  have  been  eagerly  dilated  on.  But  also  it  has  been  fiuieied  that 
Fenius  Farsadh,  the  pronepoa  of  Japhet,  first  invented  Irish  letters.    Turner's  Middle  Ages,  vi.  277. 
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O'Connor  is  manifestly  a  clumsy  forgery  by  the  monks  in  the  middle  ages. 
Still  there  are  some  circumstances  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
period  when  the  Phenians  came  to  Ireland,  must  have  been  nearly  that  which 
is  assigned  for  the  voyage  of  Himilco.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
tradition  that  a  colony  of  Phenians  worked  the  mines  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  that  another  discovered  metallic  treasures  at  Eillarney.  Now  it  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  that  the  first  mines  worked  by  the  Poeni,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  properly  be  called,  were  those  in  Spain,  and  that  the  art  of 
mining  was  brought  there  to  some  degree  of  perfection  about  the  time  of 
Himilco*s  expedition. 

The  appearance  of  the  ancient  shafts  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  travellers  in  Spain  assure  us  is  presented  by  the  remaining 
traces  of  Carthaginian  works ;  the  brazen  instruments  sometimes  dug  up  in  the 
Irish  bogs,  are  found  when  assayed  to  have  the  same  proportions  of  mixture  in 
the  metals,  as  the  Carthaginian  relics  discovered  in  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and  the 
shape  of  several  ornaments  found  at  various  times  is  perfectly  congruous  to  the 
description  given  of  Carthaginian  habits  by  the  Roman  historians.  Of  the  coin- 
cidences in  language  it  is  useless  to  speak,  for  the  only  relic  of  the  Carthaginian 
tongue  is  so  hopelessly  corrupt,  that  it  may  be  wrested  to  support  any  system 
of  which  the  wildest  antiquarian  ever  dreamed. 

The  long-disputed  question  of  the  Milesian  settlement  in  Ireland  may  be  then 
settled,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Phenians  were  a  Carthaginian  colony ;  their  ac- 
quiring the  mastery  of  the  country  will  not  appear  surprising  when  we  reflect 
that  a  handful  of  Englishmen  at  the  present  moment  rules  over  Hindostan ;  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  Irish  to  remote  antiquity  and  an  eastern  origin  will  appear 
to  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the  traditions,  which  the  colonies  that 
introduced  letters  brought  with  them  from  the  parent  state.  In  these  traditions 
no  note  was  taken  of  time,  no  attempt  made  to  separate  what  occurred  in  the 
earlier  steps  of  the  migration  from  what  happened  in  later  periods.  Hence 
room  was  afforded  for  the  invention  of  all  the  fabulous  tales  that  the  fancy  of 
flattering  genealogists  and  dreaming  monks  could  invent;  but  all  these  leave 
unchanged  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Irish  traditions  invariably  ascribe  the  in- 
troduction of  letters  and  the  arts  to  a  colony  called  Phenians,  and  ascribe  to 
that  colony  a  route  precisely  coincident  with  the  progressive  course  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

Respecting  the  Cassiterides  there  are  many  interesting  particulars  in  Tur- 
ner's Anglo-Saxons,  (vol.  i.  p.  51,  etc.,)  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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Altbouoh  Modem  history  possesses  great  importance  from  our  proximity  in 
point  of  time  to  the  actions  it  records,  as  well  as  their  manifold  relations  to  the 
a^  in  which  we  live,  yet  on  the  other  hand  Ancient  history  is  not  without  cer- 
tain advantages  peculiar  to  itself;  which,  notwithstanding  the  many  centuries 
that  have  intervened,  confer  upon  its  recoids  the  appearance,  as  it  were,  and  the 
graces  of  a  perpetual  youth.  The  crowds  of  illustnous  men  conspicuous  in  its 
annals,  as  citizens,  as  statesmen,  or  as  warriors,  will  never  cease  to  have  tibeir 
admirers,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  their  imitators  also ;  and  even  if  we  admit  that 
these  heroes  of  past  ages  may  have  been  indebted  for  part  of  their  grandeur  to 
the  venerable  mists  of  antiquity  throufi;h  which  we  contemplate  them,  yet  does 
Ancient  history  possess  an  incontestable  advantage  over  that  of  modem  times  in 
the  rich  varied  of  the  forms  of  government  and  polity  which  it  unfolds  to  us. 
Modem  history  is  confined  to  Europe,  or,  beyond  those  limits,  to  the  colonial 
settlements  of  Europeans;  and  consequently,  throughout  all  its  detaUs  relative 
to  civilized  nations,  preserves  an  uniformity  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
almoBt  equal  degree  of  refinement  they  have  attained.  This  similarity  of  man- 
ners, arts,  and  religion  has,  in  some  degree,  given  to  mankind  at  large,  as  con- 
templated in  these  countries,  the  appearance  of  one  mighty  nation,  which  may 
be  considered,  notwithstanding  some  subordinate  difiEerences,  as  forming  an  uni- 
form whole.  How  di^rent  an  aspect  does  the  Old  world  present  to  us !  The 
moBt  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  were  not  then,  like  those  of  modem  Europe, 
the  links  of  a  general  system ;  were  not  pent  up  within  one  quarter  of  the  glooe, 
bat  dispersed  through  all  the  parts  of  it  then  known :  lastly,  they  were  not  asso- 
ciated tyy  the  ties  of  a  common  religion.  Eveiy  nation,  in  consequence,  much 
more  readily  assumed  and  maintained  a  character  peculiar  to  itself;  a  great 
divexmty  of  governments  grew  up  and  flourished  toother;  and  thus  it  is  that 
Ancient  histoiy,  although  many  of  our  present  constitutions  were  then  unknown, 
enlarges  ^e  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  aflR>rds  us,  in  the  variety  of  the  forms 
of  Bovemment  presented  to  our  notice,  practical  lessons  of  political  wisdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  questions  relative  to  the  commerce  of  ancient  nations  ap- 
pear to  be  much  less  intimately  connected,  than  is  the  case  in  modem  times,  with 
weir  political  institutions ;  because  commerce  had  not  as  yet  excited  in  an  equal 
degree  the  attention  of  their  governments.  Nevertheless,  even  at  that  time,  there 
were  states  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  owed  their  existence  to  commerce; 
and  of  which  the  institutions  can  be  very  imperfectly  understood  without  a  re- 
ference to  this  subject.  We  cannot,  however,  form  a  judgment  on  any  individual 
qnestion,  till  we  shall  have  ascended  so  far  in  the  history  of  Antiquity  as  to 
comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  ancient  commerce,  with  its  principal  character- 
istics, by  the  light  of  such  records  as  have  been  preserved  to  us.  This  will  justify 
the  extensiveness  of  the  present  inquiries,  which  embrace  the  trade  as  well  as 
the  political  constitutions  of  the  ancient  world.  Both  these  questions  will  be 
elncidated,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  by  the  inquiries  we  shidl 
pursue  respecting  some  of  the  most  prominent  nations  tndmdually ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  first  some  general  observations,  which,  by  developing  certain 
principles,  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  detail  which  follows. 

Nothing  can,  in  itself,  be  more  obscure  than  the  ouestion  respecting  the  form- 
ation of  states  or  civil  societies,  (expressions  whicn  we  may  consider  as  syno- 
njrmous,)  and  ^e  causes  of  the  diversity  of  form  they  have  assumed ;  but  this 
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(question,  which  the  very  remoteness  of  their  origin  and  the  want  of  credible 
information  renders  so  difficult,  has  been  still  more  embarrassed  by  the  practice 
of  transferring  to  ancient  times  ideas  drawn  from  the  constitutions  of  existing 
nations,  which  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  those  of  Antiquity.  The  further  we 
advance  in  such  investi^tions,  the  more  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  origin  of  political  constitutions  was,  at  the  first,  exceedingly  simple, 
and  as  far  as  {possible  from  bein^  the  effect  of  deliberate  intention  or  establisned 
principles ;  being  much  more  the  result  of  circumstances  and  necessity.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  the  history  of  nations  ascends  so  far :  but  our  observations 
on  such  tribes  as  are  still  in  their  political  infancy  supply  us  with  data  respecting 
the  progress  of  ancient  nations,  which  we  shall  in  vain  expect  from  the  nistory 
of  the  latter ;  *  nor  was  there  ever  a  period  when  the  opportunities  of  making  such 
observations  were  more  copious  than  at  present,  what  then  are  the  ^neral 
conclusions  to  which  such  observations  lead  us,  and  how  do  they  agree  with  the 
records  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Ancient  history  ? 

The  first  bond  of  community  existing  among  men  was,  beyond  all  question, 
the  natural  one  of  domestic  ties.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  wnether  any  people 
ever  existed,  among  whom  the  law  of  marriage,  or  the  domestic  alliance  of  the 
two  sexes,  did  not  prevail ;  and  even  if  an  instance  or  two  could  be  cited,  it  may 
safely  be  pronounced  that  such  a  state  of  society  would  resolve  itself  into  bar- 
barism. The  very  bond,  however,  of  domestic  society  implied  an  inequality  which 
was  necessarily  productive  of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  submission  on  the 
other.  Amon^  barbarous  nations  the  husband  is  always  the  lord  of  his  wife 
and  of  his  children,  so  long  as  the  latter  are  supported  by  "him ;  and  as  the  moral 
motives  which  should  mitigate  this  authority  are  few  and  feeble,  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  absolute  despotism.  His  wife  and  his  children  are  treated  by  the 
K>rdly  savage  as  parts  of  his  property ;  and  all  the  laborious  occupations  of  the 
household  or  the  field,  and  every  task  which  does  not  demand  courage  as  well  as 
strength,  are  laid  upon  the  females  of  the  family. 

It  cannot  escape  an  attentive  observer,  that  this  sort  of  domestic  tyranny,  so 
early  established  and  the  fruitful  source  of  so  many  evils,  must  also  have  been 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  things.  By  whatever 
means  anything  like  a  consiUution  may  be  effected,  it  presupposes  the  association 
and  combination  of  a  considerable  number  of  separate  families.  Can  it  then 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  so  many  abuses  in  civil  constitutions,  when 
their  roots  had  already  penetrated  so  deep  into  the  domestic  relations  from  whiclv 
the  latter  were  formed  ? 

This  bond,  however,  of  consanguinity,  is  much  more  extensive  and  powerful 
among  savage  tribes  than  among  civilized  nations.  The  different  members  of 
the  &mily  do  not,  as  with  us,  devote  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained 
a  certain  age,  to  various  occupations  in  the  world  witliout,  and  thus  separate 
from  the  parent-stock.  All  pursue  the  same  occupation,  whether  it  be  hunting 
or  the  tending  of  cattle.  Consequently  the  families  remain  united :  they  gradually 
form  Tribes,  and  the  Tribes — Nations.  The  distinction  of  tribes  is  universally 
prevalent,  and  no  less  influential  among  the  savages  of  North  America  or  Aus* 
tralasia,  than  amon^  the  half-savage  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  or  of  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Afnca.  The  members  of  the  same  tribe  settle  or  mierate  toge- 
ther :  and  although  the  first  formation  of  such  societies  was  undoubtedly  me 
effect  of  a  law  of  Nature,  yet  their  common  interest  must  have  confirmed  and 
strengthened  the  bond  of  union,  as  providing  for  their  mutual  defence  and  se- 
curity during  their  continual  petty  wars.  It  is  always  the  case  that  tribes  of 
this  sort  are  subjected  to  a  despotic  authority  possessed  by  the  head  of  their 
race ;  who  owes  his  power  to  the  patriarchal  privileges  of  his  birth,  and  con- 
sequently is  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge  it,  till  it  becomes  an  oppre8sive> 

1  Among  the  vorks  fllnstratiTe  of  the  history  and  geography  of  nations  which  have  appeared  since 
the  last  edition  of  these  InquiTles,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first,  Mountstuart  Elphinston's  Jccount  qf 
ike  Kingdom  qf  Cabul  and  tts  Dependenciei,  London,  1815 ;  the  author  of  which  had  visited  AQrhan- 
istan,  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Cabul.  The  Afghans  are  at  present  precisely  in  a  iramilion-ttate, 
half  pastoral  and  half  agricultural.  Tribes  of  both  classes  live  intermingled ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
axe  there  greater  opportunities  for  studying  with  advantage  the  outlines  of  civil  society  in  its  infiucy ; 
xetpecting  which  the  accomplished  author  has  afforded  us  details  as  authentic  as  they  are  interesting.    . 
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tyraimy :  at  the  same  time  that  the  dependents  of  other  chiefs  are  nowise  su^r- 
ers  in  their  personal  freedom. 

We  most  distinguish,  however,  between  snch  patriarchal  authorities,  prevalent 
among  wandering  tribes,  and  the  civil  and  political  constitutions  which  presup- 
pose settled  habitations  and  territorial  possessions.  It  is  true  that  even  tne  pas- 
toral state  of  such  tribes  can  hardly  exist  without  the  acknowledgment  of  certain 
laws  of  property :  the  herds,  for  instance,  are  considered  to  belong  to  certain  indi- 
viduals, and  occasionally  the  pastures  to  certain  tribes ;  but  the  occupations  of 
such  races  of  men,  confined  principally  to  the  tending  of  cattle,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly easy  and  simple,  that  they  fail  to  supply  motives  for  the  development  of 
their  faculties.  The  questions  which  arise  among  them  respecting  their  posses- 
sions are  so  little  intricate,  that  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  tribe  is  sufficient 
to  compose  all  their  differences  respecting  the  grand  controversy  of  Meum  and 
Tiium.  Another  stiite  of  things  prevails  when  such  wandering  tribes  obtain 
settled  possessions,  and  the  law  of  absolute  proprietorship  over  certain  lands  and 
territories  is  introduced  in  favour  of  individuals.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  each 
instance,  on  historical  grounds,  how  and  when  this  came  to  pass :  partly  because 
our  records  rarely  ascend  so  high,  and  partly  because  these  changes  rarely  took 
place  simultaneously,  but  for  the  most  part  gradually  and  insensiblv.  We  may 
however  allege  a  multitude  of  causes,  connected  with  the  climate,  the  nature  m. 
the  soil,  and  the  external  relations  of  each  nation,  which  contributed  to  effect 
this  change,  and  will  afford  us  abundant  matter  for  observation. 
.  The  consequence  of  this  adoption  of  settled  habitations  was  the  establisb- 
ment  of  towns  and  cities,  which  severally  possessed  their  respective  territory,  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  effect  of  the  formation  of  communities  of  this  sort 
was  the  commencement  of  certain  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
place ;  and  the  outline,  however  rude,  of  something  like  a  civil  constitution. 
The  unity  of  their  interests  and  their  common  security,  required  that  tJiey  should 
be  governed  by  councils  common  to  all,  and  ^ded  by  the  same  leader.  The 
authority  of  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families  declined  in  the  same  proportion : 
because  as  these  cities  increased  in  population  they  gave  occasion  for  a  great 
diversity  of  arts  and  occupations,  which  facilitated  die  resort  of  strangers,  and 
contributed  to  break  through  the  distinctions  of  clan  and  tribe. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  causes  of  the  formation  of  such  cities 
or  communities,  for  the  present  inquiry  one  fact  is  amply  sufficient, — that  in 
several  countries  of  the  Old  World,  such  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Italy,  etc.,  we  find  that 
cities  existed  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  acquaintance  with  those  coun- 
tries ascends. 

Such  an  origin  of  civil  government  was  the  frequent  and  perhaps  universal 
.source  of  the  constitutions  which  we  denominate  Republican.  To  this  inference 
we  are  led  by  all  the  evidence  which  Ancient  history  has  preserved  to  us;  with- 
out pretending  to  establish  an  hypothesis  which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  still 
broader  conclusions.  The  free  states  of  Antiquity,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  were  nothing  more  than  cities  surrounded  by  their  peculiar  oistricts ; 
and  this  character  they  continued  to  preserve,  whatever  degree  of  political  con- 
.  sequence  they  may  have  subsequently  attained.  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
^^rences  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  equality  or  inequality  of  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  compared  with  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
The  Phoenician,  Grecian,  and  Italian  free  states  were  of  this  description.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  how  such  a  state  of  things  may 
have  commenced  and  been  established  in  a  single  city,  or  even  throughout  a  ter- 
ritory of  small  extent  (though  in  this  case  there  always  previously  existed,  or 
-  was  soon  formed,  some  chief  town) ;  while  it  is  very  diincult  to  imagine  how  an 
entire  nation,  dispersed  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  could  £bl11  at  once  upon 
the  expedient  of  adopting  a  free  civil  constitution.* 

With  respect  to  such  constitutions,  it  is  easy  to  see  not  only  how  they  came  to 
be  greatly  diversified^  but  also  how  some  of  them  attained  great  importance.    It 

1  The  example  of  the  Jewish  confederacy  is  not  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  varions  tribes  whieli 
eompoeed  it  would  have  been  efTectuallT  dissolved  in  a  complete  anarchy,  if  the  establishment  of  kingly 
power  among  them  had  not  contributea  to  bold  them  together. 
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is  true  that  their  leading  characteristics  must  always  have  continued  essentially 
the  same.  When  the  state  consisted  of  a  number  of  citizens  possessing  equal 
rights,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  assemblies  should  be  convent  from 
time  to  time  to  debate  on  their  common  interests.  In  such  assemblies  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  town  or  its  territory,  beings  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity, were  entitied  to  appear  in  person :  and  this  circumstance  may  furnish 
us  with  an  answer  to  the  question, — How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Representative 
System,  as  it  obtains  among  the  modems,  continued  so  long  unknown  to  the 
ancients  ? — ^Because  the  very  forms  and  constitution  of  their  republics,  implying 
as  they  did  a  right  of  voting  in  person,  excluded  the  idea  of  repreMntcUion,  For 
several  reasons,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remedy  the  defects  inherent 
in  a  form  of  government  purely  democratical,  by  establishing  another  council, 
consisting  of  men  of  some  experience,  who  might  be  constantly  at  hand  to  sup- 
I>ly  the  place  of  assemblies  wnich  could  not  be  alwa3rs  held,  and  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  a  nature  remote  from  the  apprehension  of  a  popular  meeting.  Such  a 
council  was  form^  under  the  name  of  a  Senate,  and  consisted  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  most  experienced  citizens,  constituting  a  distinct  and  independent 
body.  Finally,  as  the  various  departments  of  the  administration  demanded  a 
number  of  special  functionaries,  it  became  necessary  to  create  Magistrates, 
who  were  intrusted  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  authority  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Such  was  necessarily  the  outline  of  the  civil  constitutions  of  all  the  ancient 
republics ;  Comitia— a  Senate — and  Magistrates,  composing  their  principal  parts. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  general  similarit]^,  what  a  diversity  of  modmcationB 
may  we  expect  to  discover  in  them!  It  is  impossible  that  in  any  state  an 
absolute  equally  should  exist  between  its  members.  The  unavoidable  differences 
of  opulence  andjpoverty  will  for  the  most  part  bring  with  them  a  political  in- 
equaUty  also.  Tne  hereditary  disposition  of  the  more  distinguishea  families  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  possession  of  honours  and  offices  neces- 
sanly^  tends  to  establish  a  patrician  caste,  which  would  ensross  the  control  of  all 
pubhc  business.  In  this  manner  tiie  constitution  woula  become  more  or  less 
aristocratic  or  democratic  (to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Greeks);  and  the  same 
principles  will  serve  to  show  how  individual  also  came  to  acquire  an  authority 
more  or  less  arbitraiy.  Differences  ho  less  important  would  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  senate,  the  number  of  its  members,  as  well  as  the  number,  the  offices,  the 
authority,  and  the  denominations  of  the  nu^trates.  An  example  of  such  di- 
versities we  may  remark  in  the  free  towns  of  Germany  during  the  days  of  their 
h'berty ;  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  few  which  still  subsist  No  other  coun- 
try has  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  political  institutions  of  Antiquity,  (as  may 
be  best  seen  by  tracing  back  the  history  of  such  free  towns  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years,)  notwithstanding  some  diversities  which  it  does  not  belong  to  this 
place  to  point  out 

Such  republics  were  necessarily  of  small  extent  at  their  commencement ;  with- 
out, however,  renouncing  their  original  character,  they  were  often  enabled  in 
various  ways  to  extend  me  limits  of  their  power  and  their  territory,  and  even 
to  become  the  mistresses  of  empires,  as,  for  instance,  Rome  and  Carthage. 
When  several  communities  belonging  to  the  same  nation  were  situated  near  each 
other,  they  naturally  formed  a  mutual  alliance ;  especially  when  the  pressure  of 
enemies  £rom  without  drove  them  to  combine  their  means  of  resistance.  In  such 
cases  it  was  natural  that  the  most  considerable  state  or  city  should  place  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  confederation,  and  assume  a  precedence,  which  almost  neces- 
sarily degenerated  into  a  species  of  domination ;  of  which  we  see  examples  in  the 
conduct  of  Rome  towards  the  Latin  states,  of  T}rre  with  respect  to  the  Phoe- 
nician, of  Thebes  with  respect  to  those  of  Boeotia,  etc.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
ferior cities  would  still  continue  to  lay  claim  to  a  certain  independence.  In 
questions  affecting  the  whole  confederacy,  such  as  those  of  peace  and  war,  the 
superior  state  might  sometimes  carry  its  claims  of  precedence  to  the  extent  of 
an  absolute  supremacy ;  but  so  long  as  her  general  authority  remained  unques- 
tioned, she  cUd  not  much  concern  herself  witn  the  internal  polity  of  the  inferior 
states,  or  with  matters  which  only  affected  them  individually.    Such  a  preofr- 
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dence  enjoyed  by  the  principal  state  will  readily  explain  how  cities,  insignificant 
in  themselves,  were  able  to  attempt  and  achieve  conquests,  aided  in  many  cases 
by  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances,  with  men  of  talent  and  spirit  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  enjoying  the  resources  which  their  navigation,  commerce, 
and  mines  supplied. 

But  besides  this  class  of  states,  whose  origin  and  formation  we  have  endea* 
voured  to  illustrate,  Ancient  histoxy  presents  us  vdth  another  totally  different 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  creation  and  constitution,— in  the  Qreat  Man- 
archies  of  antiquity ;  of  which  the  origin  was  often  no  less  rapid  than  their  ex- 
tent was  enormous.  Some  of  them  were  of  moderate  size  and  consisted  of  a 
single  people ;  the  power  of  their  kin^  being  derived  from  the  ancient  hereditary 
law  of  patriarchal  authority.  In  this  dlanner  in  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  else- 
where, the  family  of  their  native  princes  maintained  itself  on  the  throne.  Others, 
however,  (and  those  in  every  respect  the  most  considerable,)  comprehended 
under  one  dominion  a  multitude  of  all  nations  and  languages.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  number  of  independent  nations  should  have  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  one,  and  it  is,  a  priori,  much  more  probable  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  rapid  growth  and  vic- 
torious progress  of  a  conquering  people.  The  sequel  of  these  inquiries  will  con- 
vince us,  in  the  case  of  Asia,  that  such  conquenng  nations  were,  for  the  most 
part,  wanderers  and  shepherds,  who  forsook  ttieir  own  barren  abodes,  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  booty  and  the  hope  of  possessing  richer  and  better  cultivated 
regions,  which  they  overran,  pillaged,  and  subdued.  Even  if  these  conquerors 
had  been  less  barbarous  than  they  were,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  political 
condition  of  such  monarchies  was  necessarily  formed  on  a  model  totally  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  republics,  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  erec- 
tion of  cities  and  establishment  of  communities.  In  a  kingdom  founded  upon 
the  right  of  conquest,  the  authori^  of  the  ruler  could  only  be  maintained  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  even  if  a  military  desi>otism  in  its  fullest  extent  were  not  the  con- 
sequence, it  is  obvious  that  the  constitution  mustpartake  of  that  character.  An 
absolute  monarchy  is  the  inevitable  result ;  sufiicientlv  rigid  to  preclude  such 
states  from  ever  assuming  the  character  of  free ;  and  this  may  already  serve  to 
explain  in  part  the  remarkable  contrast  wnich  the  great  Monarchies  present, 
in  their  internal  constitution  and  development,  to  the  Republics  of  antiquity. 

If  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  all  the  ancient  forms  of  government 
originated  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  greater 
number  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  states  then  existing  may  be  classed  under 
one  or  other  of  these  two  descriptions.  When  we  reflect,  however,  that  all  civil 
societies,  which  deserve  the  name,  are  associations  of  free  men ; — that  it  was  not 
possible  that  anything  like  political  wisdom  or  sound  philosophy  should  have 
r^ulated  their  first  formation ; — ^that  the  very  desire  of  security  and  mutual  de- 
fence which  contributed  to  their  creation  was  not  likelv  to  be  at  all  times  equally 
urgent,  and  might  sometimes  be  forgotten ; — ^when  all  these  considerations  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  inquisitive  historian,  he  feels  that,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race,  such  communities  could  not  have  been  held  together 
except  by  a  more  durable  and  powerful  bond  than  all  of  these, — ^that  of  £eliffion. 
There  is  no  conclusion  which  political  history  supplies  more  remarkable  than 
this ;  that  the  &rther  we  advance  in  the  history  of  an^  nation,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  influence  of  religion  in  state  affidrs :  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
advert  to  this  early  combination  of  Religion  with  Polity,  because  many  circum- 
stances in  the  following  inquiries  can  only  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  such  an 
union.  On  the  present  occasion  I  use  the  term  Religion  to  express  the  bar- 
barous reverence  which  uncivilized  nations  have  always  paid,  by  certain  rites 
and  customs,  to  ima^nary  deities,  under  whatever  form  tney  may  have  been 
represented  or  conceived  to  exist.  Whether  there  may  or  may  not  exist  some 
trioes  among  whom  no  traces  of  religion  (in  the  above  sense  of  the  word)  can  be 
discovered,  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  perfectly  ascertained,  and  which,  in 
the  present  case,  is  immaterial ;  since,  even  if  such  exist,  they  form  at  all  events 
exceptions  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Now,  to  convert  such  a  religion  into  a  bond 
of  political  union,  it  is  only  necessary  that  it  should  possess  in  each  nation  or 
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tribe  a  national  characteri  as  is  generally  the  case;  since,  as  is  proved  by  a  mul- 
titude of  examples,  every  nation  is  easily  led  to  adopt  certain  gods  as  its  tutelary 
and  peculiar  deities.  Such  an  idea, — of  a  tutelarv  deity  the  common  protector 
of  the  whole  nation,— is  obviously  an  invisible  bond  of  interest  and  alliance. 
From  being  an  invisible  bond  of  union  it  is  calculated  to  become  a  visible  one 
also,  and  in  this  respect  is  especially  influential.  As  soon  as  the  worship  of  their 
deities  became  connected  with  some  particular  spot,  and  took  place  in  some 
national  temple  or  sanctuary,  with  pubUc  festivals  at  which  all  tne  nation  and 
only  that  nation  assisted, — so  soon  was  there  established  among  them  a  prin- 
ciple of  unifyt  independent  of  external  circumstances,  and  allied  to  the  innermost 
feeUngs  of  man.  Of  this  we  find  abundant  confirmation  in  every  page  of 
Ancient  history. 

A  state  consisting  of  a  single  city  with  its  petty  territoxy,  in  which  the  veiy 
circimistance  of  its  inhabitants  livine  together  establishes  a  strong  bond  of  union, 
can  better  subsist  without  this  tie  of  a  common  religion,  though  even  in  this  case 
it  can  hardly  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  But  the  absolute  necessity  for  such 
an  alUance  is  best  seen  in  the  cases  of  confederations  formed  after  the  manner 
we  have  been  describing.  The  very  idea  of  combination  implies  a  previous  state 
of  separation,  and  on  this  account  extraordinary  means  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  oissolution  of  the  confederacy  and  a  return  to  the  original  condition.  It  may 
be  added,  that  as  every  such  association  imposes  on  its  members  certain  common 
burdens,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  combined  states  to  release 
themselves  from  such  obli^tions,  so  soon  as  circumstances  may  permit.  What 
then  shall  insure  the  durabuity  of  such  alliances  ?  It  is  true  that  the  pressure  of 
foreign  -enemies  and  the  necessity  for  a  combined  resistance  may  effect  this  for  a 
time,  but  such  occasions  are  transitory: — even  the  influence  of  a  paramount 
authority  can  insure  it  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  only  while  completely  pre- 
dominant:— Religion  alone  can  maintain  such  an  union,  through  the  influence 
of  common  rites  and  temples,  which  confer  an  individuality,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
nation ; — ^which  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  the  heart ;  which  distinguish  that  from 
all  other  nations,  and  by  that  very  circumstance  infuse  into  it  a  spirit  of  nation- 
ality.  In  this  manner  the  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  became  the  centre  of 
the  Phoenician  League, — ^that  of  Jupiter  Latialis  of  the  Latin  Confederacy ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  Grecian  states,  discordant  in  their  forms  of  government  and 
disunited  by  frequent  wars,  yet  felt  themselves  to  be  members  of  one  community, 
when  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

It  is  true  that  Religion  can  afford  no  such  bond  of  union  to  a  variety  of  na- 
tions of  different  origin  and  various  creeds,  who  formed  one  mighty  mass  only  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  power  of  their  common  conquerors.  In  as  for  in- 
deed as  the  religion  of  the  conquering  nation  superseded  those  of  the  conquered, 
it  exercised  of  course  a  considerable  but  not  an  universal  influence ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal efficacy  in  such  cases  consisted  in  its  introducing  legislation,  which  opposed, 
as  it  were,  some  bounds  to  the  overwhelming  violence  of  military  despots,  and 
limited  what  it  could  not  controL  Ledslation,  to  be  effectual  and  to  insure 
respect,  demands  the  sanction  of  a  hi^er  authority.  Amon^  nations  which 
.have  already  attained  a  certain  decree  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  political 
constitution,  the  laws,  it  is  true,  will  of  themselves  command  respect,  because 
men  have  had  time  to  be  convinced  that  obedience  is  a  duty ;  but  such  senti- 
ments were  not  to  be  looked  for  among  rude  and  uneducated  tribes,  who  were 
not  disposed  to  venerate  the  laws,  except  as  far  as  they  were  sanctioned  by  Re- 
ligion. For  this  reason,  in  the  earhest  ages  of  anticjuity,  civil  institutions,  no  less 
than  those  which  were  of  a  character  strictly  religious,  bore  the  impress  of  Re- 
ligion ;  and  even  in  the  present  day  we  see  an  example  of  it  in  the  case  of  all 
those  nations  which  own  the  authority  of  the  Koran.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  also,  the  enactments  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa  were  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  popular  religion.  Such  a  state  of  things  naturally  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  sacerdotal  race,  as  a  distinct  order,  or  even  caste,  (the  cus- 
toms of  the  East  differing  in  this  respect  from  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,)  which 
necessarily  attained  the  highest  influence  in  j^htical  questions;  an  influence 
which,  although  occasionally  abused,  was  not  without  its  good  efkcta.  in  limiting 
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the  onmipotence  of  the  monarch.  Religion  also  prescribed  certain  ceremonies 
which  all  were  equally  boand  to  obserye ;  and  the  duty  of  obeerving  them, 
and  the  forms  they  imposed,  placed  some  salutary  limits  to  the  power  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  above  must  be  received  as  merely  some  general  observations  on  the  politi- 
cal constitutions  of  the  Ancients,  which  in  the  sequel  we  shall  have  abundant 
occasion  to  apply  to  particular  examples.  A  system  of  Polity,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  researches  which  necessarily  follow  the 
oourse  of  history.  Nevertneless,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  remarks  already 
offered  suggest  an  explanation  of  some  obscurities  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  theorists,  involve  the  first  origin  of  civil  socie^.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  formation  of  such  societies  to  be  the  result  of  a  formal,  social  compact 
— ^the  veiy  idea  of  which  is  at  variance  with  the  condition  of  a  people  still  in 
their  infancy : — nor  do  we  think  that  anything  like  the  discovery  of  a  constitu- 
tion took  place  at  a  definite  period ;  but  we  believe  it  to  have  grown  insensibly 
out  of  the  exigencies  and  the  passions  of  mankind.  All  this  was  so  far  firom 
being  the  result  of  theory,  that  it  is  probable  the  notion  of  a  theory  never  en- 
tered the  heads  of  the  first  founders  of  states,  whatever  may  have  been  thought 
of  subsequently;  and  in  consequence  of  this  want  of  system  at  their  commence- 
ment, the  different  forms  of  government  assumed  a  variety  of  character,  which 
the  theorist  finds  it  hard  to  reduce  to  the  classifications  of  modem  systems. 

The  origin  of  Commerce  is  involved  in  no  less  obscurity  than  that  of  Govern- 
ment. Though  we  may  be  convinced  that  in  general  it  must  have  originated  in 
the  wants  of  mankind,  and  the  consequent  interchange  of  various  commodities, 
yet  many  important  questions  still  remain,  which  history  cannot  solve  satis&c* 
torily.  For  instance,  we  are  either  altogether  ignorant,  or  little  less  than  ignorant, 
when  and  how  men  first  came  to  convert  simple  barter  to  commerce,  properly  so 
called,  by  affixing  an  adventitious  value  to  the  precious  metals  as  measures  of 
the  price  of  a  commodity ; — how  this  arrangjement  became  universal,  and  what 
were  its  earliest  effects  on  commerce  and  civilization ; — ^when  gold  and  silver 
were  first  stamped  and  became  current  as  coinage,  and  how  this  discovery  also 
was  universally  disseminated  P  Such  inquiries  are  beside  our  present  purpose, 
and  would  probably  be  of  little  utility,  since  all  that  can  with  any  certainty  be 
ascertained  on  these  subjects,  has  been  already  said.  It  will  be  a  much  more 
necessary,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  more  profitable  task,  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  ancient  commerce  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  to  point  out 
the  peculiarities  by  which,  as  regards  its  objects  ana  institutions,  it  was  distin- 
guished firom  the  commerce  of  modem  times. 

It  is  obvious,  that  so  long  as  the  fourth  and  largest  quarter  of  our  globe  re- 
mained undiscovered,  not  onty  the  direction,  but  the  very  character  of  commerce 
in  general  must  have  been  essentially  different  from  that  of  our  own  times.  The 
three  great  continents  of  the  Ancient  world  were  not  separated  bv  the  ocean, 
and  eimer  actually  touched  or  nearly  approached  each  other ;  and  tne  only  sea 
which  was  interposed  between  them  all,  (the  Mediterranean,)  was  of  limited 
extent.  This  occasioned  the  distinctive  character  belonmng  to  the  commerce  of 
antiquity  as  compared  widi  that  of  our  own  days,  namely,  that  the  former  was 
principally  carried  on  by  land ;  the  trade  by  sea  being  merely  an  appendage  to 
the  land  commerce.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  improveinents  m  commerce 
as  inseparable  from  improvements  in  navigation ;  a  way  of  judging  totally  in- 
applicable to  ancient  times,  in  which  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
along  certain  coasts,  however  active  it  may  have  been,  was  principally  service- 
able as  assisting  and  co-operating  with  Isoid  traffic,  and  as  the  means  of  trans- 
porting certain  weighty  commodities. 

Commerce  by  sea,  on  the  grand  scale,  owed  its  origin  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  Up  to  that  period  the  commerce  of  Antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages 
pursued,  on  ue  whole,  the  same  course : — this  great  event  alone  formed  an  era 
m  its  Wstory.  The  great  high-way  (as  it  may  be  termed)  which  led  from  the 
East  to  Europe  and  Africa,  continued  unchanged  on  the  whole,  however  it  may 
have  been  altered  by  some  slight  deviations ;  and  the  traffic  which  it  was  the 
means  of  carrying  on,  continued  always  the  principal  one.    We  may  therefore 
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foe  pennitted  to  doubt  whether  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  could  ever  have 
produced  those  great  and  c^eneral  results  which  followed  upon  the  discovery  of 
America.  It  is  probable  that  the  communication  with  India  would  have  long 
continued  to  be  a  mere  coasting  trade,  such  as  it  originally  was. 

But  the  discovery  of  America  alone,  independently  of  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa,  was  sufficient  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
That  vast  continent  was  accessible  only  across  the  ocean ;  not  to  be  approached 
by  a  timid  navigation  from  promontory^  to  promontory,  or  island  to  island. 
Either  this  great  discovery,  with  all  its  unmeasurable  conseauences,  was  to  be 
renounced,  or  it  was  necessary  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  Atlantic.  The  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean  became  deserted  as  soon  as  those  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  were  opened  to  fleets  from  both  the  Indies ;  and  the  ocean  at  last  as- 
sumed its  proper  character  and  natural  pre-eminence,  as  the  high-way  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

As  the  commerce  of  Antiquity  was  principally  carried  on  by  land,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  its  nature  ana  extent  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  land  traffic. 

It  is  evident  that  the  countries  which  are  the  most  fruitful  in  the  most  valua- 
ble commodities,  (especially  if  these  be  peculiar  to  their  soil,)  must  also  be  able 
to  supply  the  greatest  quantity  of  exports ;  which  will  be  sought  by  other  na- 
tions, nowever  remote,  who  may  have  learnt  the  value  of  such  productions. 
Now  the  interior  of  Europe,  till  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  continued  in 
a  state  which  made  it  incapable  of  assuming  any  importance  in  commerce. 
Some  of  the  southernmost  states  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  had,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, emerged  from  barbarism : — the  rest  were  so  uncivilized — had  so  few  wants, 
and  so  few  commodities  of  their  own  to  offer  in  exchange,  that  even  if  anything 
like  trade  was  carried  on  with  them,  it  was  not  sufficiently  important  to  ranJc  as 
a  branch  of  general  commerce.  Even  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  could  be  little 
more  than  what  was  necessary  to  supply  their  own  demands.  What  productions 
— ^raw  or  manufactured— had  they  to  offer  to  the  East  in  return  for  ners  ?  An 
exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  south  of  Spain,  the  precious  metals  of 
whicn  found  a  ready  market  in  eveir  country. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  Asia  and  Africa,  both  of  them  inhabited  in  a  great 
measure  by  civilized  nations,  and  both — (more  particularly  the  eastern  regions 
of  Asia) — ^renowned  for  their  splendid  natural  productions, — must  have  become 
the  grand  emporia  of  Ancient  commerce.  Obstacles,  however,  unknown  to 
modem  Europeans,  were  presented  by  the  vast  extent  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
the  peculiarities  of  its  geography  and  soil,  the  many  deserts  which  intersect  it, 
and  the  lawless  hordes  which  mfest  them.  The  safety  of  the  merchant  accord- 
ingl;^  demanded  precautions  unnecessary  in  our  own  countries.  As  it  was  im- 
possible for  single  travellers  to  effect  those  long  and  hazardous  journeys,  it 
became  necessary  to  collect  companies  either  sufficiently  numerous  to  defend 
themselves,  or  able  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  a  body  of  guards.  Such  bodies 
of  men,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  word  Caravans,'  could 
not,  however,  be  collected  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  in  every  place ;  and  it  was 
necessarv  that  a  rendezvous  should  be  appointed,  that  the  merchants  and  travel- 
lers might  know  where  to  join  a  sufficient  force  for  their  common  defence.  In 
like  manner  the  places  of  resort  for  the  sale  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  their 
merchandise  were  necessarily  fixed,  being  recommended  by  their  favourable 
]K)sition,  or  by  some  other  circumstance,  such  as  long  usage ;  because  in  such 
situations  alone  the  sellers  were  sure  to  meet  a  sufficient  number  of  purchasers, 
and  vice  versd.  For  like  reasons  the  very  course  of  the  caravan  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  free  choice  but  of  established  custom.  In  the  vast  steppes  and  sandy 
deserts  which  they  had  to  traverse.  Nature  had  sparingly  allotted  to  the  traveller 
a  few  scattered  places  of  rest,  where,  under  the  shade  bf  palm  trees  and  beside 
the  cool  fountains  at  their  feet,  the  merchant  and  his  beast  of  burden  might 
enjoy  the  refreshment  rendered  necessary  by  so  much  suffering.  Such  places  of 
repose  become  also  entrepots  of  coounerce,  and  not  unArequently  the  sites  of 

7  follow  the  oominon  pronuncUtlon  of  the  word,  which  is  properly  Kitrviou 
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temples  and  sanctuAries,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  merchant  prosecuted 
his  trade,  and  to  which  the  pilgrim  resorted;  and  these  frequently  increased  to 
great  and  opulent  cities,  and  contributed,  by  motives  of  interest  or  necessity,  to 
attract  to  the  same  route  the  various  bands  of  travellers. 

From  aU  this  it  is  apparent  why  such  commerce  by  caravans  became  subject 
to  certain  rules,  and  restricted  to  a  definite  course.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore 
that  the  routes  of  caravans  should  have  continued,  on  the  whole,  invariable,  for 
hundreds  and  even  for  thousands  of  years ;  notwithstanding  they  may  have  been 
partially  diverted  by  the  decay  or  d^truction  of  particular  cities,  or  the  growth 
of  others  in  their  stead.  The  same  considerations  will  show  us  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  certain  situations  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  transactions  of  land 
commerce,  such  as  Egypt  and  Babylon,  so  soon  assumed  a  conspicuous  place  in 
history  ;  which  they  continued  to  preserve  through  the  Middle  Ages  no  less  than 
in  those  of  Antiquitv,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  diminutions  of  their 
splendour.  We  snail  also  find  that  similar  reasons  led  to  the  effect  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  namely,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Middle  A^  continued, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  same  in  its  operations  with  that  of  Antiquity,  and  could 
not  in  fact  have  been  otherwise,  except  it  had  chan^  its  nature  to  a  sea  com- 
merce firom  a  traffic  by  land.  Till  tms  took  place,  m  other  words,  till  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  species  of  commerce  by  land  which  was  carried  on, 
derived  its  characteristics  not  so  much  from  the  method  it  pursued  and  the 
countries  it  traversed,  as  from  the  nations  by  which  it  was  maintained ;  and 
whether  the  mnd  channel  of  communication  through  Asia  terminated  at  Tyre 
or  at  Alexandria,  made  no  essential  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
itself. 

The  trade  by  caravans  requires  a  multitude  of  beasts  of  burden,  particularly 
of  camels,  an  animal  fitted  above  all  others  not  only  for  supporting  great  bur- 
dens, but  for  enduring  Ion?  and  painful  journeys  through  desert  tracts  sparingly 
supplied  with  water.  In  uke  manner  a  number  of  camel-drivers  are  necessary, 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  these  animals,  and,  like  them,  habituated  to  support 
ftitigue  and  privation.  The  horse  and  the  mule,  though  useful  for  such  purposes, 
are  far  inferior  in  these  qualities  to  the  camel ;  and  accordingly  we  do  not  find 
any  larsne  communication  by  means  of  caravans  to  have  existed  except  in  regions 
where  the  camel  (the  ship  of  the  desert,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Arabs)  is  found. 
But  this  useful  aninud,  though  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  bondage,  is  not,  like 
the  horse  or  the  mule,  easily  reared  in  the  stable;  it  loves  the  free  air  and  open 
country,  and  consequently  ue  rearing  of  camels  has,  on  the  whole,  continuea  at 
all  times  the  occupation  of  nomadic  tribes. 

This  will  alreaay  explain  how  such  tribes, — (even  if  their  habitual  mode  of 
life  had  been  less  analogous  than  it  was  to  that  of  the  followers  of  a  caravan,) — 
came  to  devote  themselves  so  much  to  this  mode  of  traffic.  When  they  did  not 
themselves  become  merchants  they  were  accustomed  (as  we  shall  see  by  ex- 
amples cited  in  the  course  of  this  work)  to  supply  beasts  of  burden  to  the  in- 
habitants of  mercantile  cities,  and  not  unfrequently  to  undertake  the  transport 
of  commodities  for  others ; '  and  when  we  consider  that  one  half  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa  is  occupied  by  such  roving  tribes  and  their  herds,'  can  we  be  surprised 
that  this  description  of  traffic  should  have  been  so  widely  extended  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  the  camel,  it  was  still  too  limited  not  to  have 
the  effect  of  restricting  the  commerce  carried  on  by  its  means.  Many  hundred 
camels  would  scarcely  suffice  to  convey  the  freight  of  one  of  our  East  Indiamen; 
and  consequently  the  transport  of  wares  by  such  means  of  conveyance  must  have 
been  exceedingly  confined.  Articles  of  great  weight  or  bulk  are  necessarily 
transported  in  much  smaller  quantities  by  land ;  and  this  will  explain  the  fact 
how  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  distant  countries,  though  known 

>  See  Elpfaintton'f  aceount  of  Cabul,  p.  290,  fol. 

<  The  camel  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  and  Central  Asia  as  far  as  5So  N.  Lat. ;  as  well 
aa  thiottgbont  the  whole  of  Northern  AfHca.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  it  is  found 
in  Southern  Africa,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  entirely  unknown  there ;  possibly  never  passing  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  which  divides  that  continent.  I  have  pointed  out  in  another  work  the  eflect  which 
Um  impottation  of  this  usefkil  animal  might  have  on  the  commerce  of  those  countries,  Htti,  fForkt^ 
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to  exist,  60  seldom  became  articles  of  commerce  among  the  Ancients.  How,  for 
instance,  could  rice,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  productions  of  the  East,  be  con- 
veyed in  any  large  quantities  to  Europe  ?  How  could  the  sugar  and  saltpetre 
of  Bengal  be  transported  by  land  to  the  markets  of  the  West?  On  the  other 
hand,  articles  of  less  weight  but  great  value,  such  as  spices,  perfumes,  light  ap- 
parel, the  precious  stones  and  metals,  etc.,  were  readily  transported,  and  on  that 
account  also  became  objects  of  primary  importance  in  Ancient  commerce. 

These  remarks  will  have  the  effect  of  illustrating  the  great  importance  of  the 
communication  by  means  of  caravans  to  the  nations  of  Antiauity.  Civilization 
being  generally  the  result  of  commerce,  it  is  obvious  that  tne  progress  in  this 
respect  of  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  mainly  depended  on  such  a  mode  of 
intercourse  ,*  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  teach  us  how  it  was  calculated, 
in  itself,  to  promote  by  twofold  relations  such  a  consequence.  In  the  first  place, 
a  communication  by  caravans  always  creates  a  considerable  intermediate  com- 
merce. The  caravans  necessarily  traverse  various  countries  and  nations,  and 
the  demands  of  these,  as  well  as  me  interest  of  the  merchants,  have  the  effect  of 
promoting  an  interchange  of  articles  of  commerce^  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
this  contmued  for  centuries  extremely  simple,  and  it  would  be  an  extremely 
hasty  conclusion  to  assert  that  in  every  case  a  pro^ssive  improvement  in  civil- 
ization was  the  necessary  result  of  such  traffic ;  which  is  apt  to  be  limited  accord- 
ing to  the  luxuries  or  necessaries  in  demand.  In  proportion,  however,  as  such 
interchange  is  confined  to  profitable  and  excludes  injurious  articles  of  commerce, 
it  produces  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  economy  of  domestic  life.  Amon^ 
more  civilized  nations  it  is  proportionably  extensive  ,*  and  although  the  fixed 
track  to  which  the  caravans  are  confined  prevents  their  disseminating  very 
widely  an  equal  degree  of  improvement,  yet  such  a  mode  of  communication  has 
the  effect,  as  we  have  alreaay  seen,  of  creating  certain  emporia  of  commerce 
along  the  line  of  its  route,  which  beins  freauented  by  numbers  attracted  by  the 
love  of  gain,  gradually  ^w  up  into  nourisning  cities,  and,  following  the  usual 
progress  of  rennement,  increase  in  wealth  and  civilization, — ^in  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption. The  progress  of  commerce  at  large  being  intimately  connected  with 
this  species  of  intermediate  traffic,  the  importance  of  the  latter  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Notwithstanding"  the  prevalence  in  Ancient  times  of  land  commerce,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  trade  then  carried  on  by  sea,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
variously  misrepresented  by  authors.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  send  Uie  fleets 
of  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  to  America;  while  others  have  denied  their 
means  of  effecting  the  distant  voyages  of  which  we  possess  indisputable  evidence. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  navigation  of  tne  Ancients  was  this,  that  it 
continued  to  be  at  all  times  a  coasting  navigation.  The  sailors  of  Antiquity  never 
quitted  the  land  except  when  constrained  to  do  so  by  some  unavoidable  necessity, 
such  as  the  violence  of  currents,  or  when  the  passage  from  one  coast  to  the  other 
was  of  the  shortest  duration.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  adhere  to  the  land  for  want  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  but  the  true  reason 
must  be  sought  in  the  scantiness  of  their  geographical  knowledge,  which  em- 
braced only  three  parts  of  the  world.  To  induce  seamen  to  make  distant 
voyages  across  an  open  sea  some  obfect  is  necessaiy,  which,  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  did  not  exist  to  any.  Such  long  navigations  were  not  attempted  nor 
desired;  and  it  may  be  doubt^  whether  the  bare  circumstance  of  the  invention 
of  the  compass  could  have  ever  given  rise  to  them,  had  not  a  daring  adventurer 
been  conducted  by  it  to  the  discovery  of  regions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  mariner's  compass  had  already  been  discovered  more  than  a  hundred  years 
when  Columbus  first  used  it  as  his  guide  across  the  Ocean. 

But  while  we  admit  the  navigation  of  the  Ancients  to  have  been  always  car- 
ried on  along  the  coast,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  attribute  to  it  the  degree  of 
imperfection  so  liberally  assigned  it  by  many.  It  is  certain  that  a  coasting  navi- 
gation is  not  only  subject  to  greater  difficulties  and  dangers  than  any  other,  but 
has  the  property,  in  consequence,  of  forming  at  all  times  the  most  expert  seamen. 
Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  present  day  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  the  coal- 
trade  form  the  best  mariners  of  England?    The  greater  frequency  of  danger  in 
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such  navigations  habituates  the  sailor  to  overcome  and  despise  it  It  would  be 
a  most  unwarrantable  inference,  therefore,  to  conclude  that,  because  the  nations 
of  Antiquity  confined  themselves  to  coasting  voyages  of  small  extent,  they  were 
therefore  deficient  in  maritime  experience  and  skiB.  It  was  by  the  prosecution 
of  such  voyages  that  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
very  position  of  the  three  continents  of  the  Ancient  world  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  fixing  any  absolute  limit  to  navigation ;  and  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
advance  discovery  than  the  long  continuance  of  such  coasting  voyages.  No  in- 
surmountable hairier  prohibit^  further  progress : — ^the  love  of  lucre  and  the 
love  of  discoverv  perpetually  allure  the  mariner  onwards  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown ; — and  when  we  reflect  that  the  Carthaginians  and  Phcenicians  were 
enabled  to  pursue  at  their  leisure,  and  in  profound  peace,  their  long  and  adven- 
turous vova^s,  we  shall  easily  a^it  that  they  may  have  been  gjradually  induced 
to  extend  tnem  farther  and  farther  till  they  had  penetrated  into  veiy  remote 
regions.  Without  attempting  at  present  to  draw  any  ^neral  inference  fix>m 
these  observations,  we  may  at  least  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  unfounded 
proceeding  to  assert  that  the  accounts  we  possess  of  the  distant  voyages  of  these 
nations  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Amca,  and  even  of  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  latter,  are  fabulous,  merely  because  they  do  not  coincide  with  our  own 
preconceived  notions  of  the  unskilfulness  of  Ancient  mariners.  If  we  would 
nave  some  external  evidence, — ^what  corroboration  can  be  more  strons^  than  the 
instance  of  the  Normans  during  the  Middle  AgesP  Can  it  be  doubted  that  they 
circumnavigated  Europe  ?  Or  can  we  deny  the  fact  of  their  voyages,  which,  never- 
theless, from  the  relative  position  of  their  native  country,  were  prosecuted  under 
circumstances  of  much  greater  difficulty  and  danger  than  were  the  expeditions 
of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  seated  as  these  were  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ? 

At  the  same  time  the  navigation  of  the  Ancients  was  not  so  exclusively  a  coast- 
ing one  as  not  occasionally  to  venture  across  the  open  sea ;  but  within  very  modern 
ate  limits,  and  only  in  the  case  of  narrow  seas.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  of  the  globe  will  show  us  two  seas  of  this  description,  both  of  great 
importance.  The  Medtterraneaiif  with  its  subordinate  portions,  comprehending 
the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  the  coasts  of  Eastern 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Hindostan,  and  comprising  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 

The  Mediterranean  was  obviously  formed  to  be  the  principal  scene  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Ancients,  by  its  position,  in  the  centre  of  the 
three  continents,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  fruitful  and  most  civilized  regions 
of  the  known  world.  The  facility  of  its  navigation  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
abandance  of  islands  strewed  over  its  sur&ce,  the  promontories  which  on  every 
side  stretch  &n  into  its  bosom,  and  by  the  smallness  of  its  total  extent.  It  served 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  continents, 
who,  beyond  all  question,  would  have  continued  as  uncivilized  as  those  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  if  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  a  steppe,  like  those  of 
Mongolia. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  within  the  limits  we  have  mentioned,  navigation  is  facili- 
tated not  only  by  the  vicinity  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  by  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  islands,  but  also  by  periodical  winds,  which  change  their  direction  twice 
in  the  year.  During  all  the  summer  half-year,  frx)m  May  to  October,  the  pre- 
vailing south-west  winds  wafted  fit>m  the  coast  of  Africa  to  those  of  Malabar 
and  Ceylon  the  fleets  which  the  north  wind,  prevailing  at  the  same  time,  had 
carried  down  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  led  through  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb : 
and  in  like  manner,  during  our  winter  months,  a  constant  north-easterly  breeze 
served  to  conduct  them  home  again,  and  taking  a  southerly  direction  as  it  entered 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  convened  them  securely  to  its  innermost  recess.*  The  sequel 
of  these  observations  will  convince  us  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  nations 
of  the  South  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  them  by  na- 
ture ;  and  will  at  the  same  time  show  us  how  easy  it  was  for  the  Ancients  to 

1  The  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  have  both  of  them  their  monsoons,  which  differ  in  their  di- 
Kctioaa.  In  the  latter  northerly  winds  prevail  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  former  south-westerlv ; 
whieh  aasist  the  navigation  towards  the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  winter  months 
Dorth-easterly  winds  prevail  in  the  Ocean,  and,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  gales  flrom  the  south ;  the  effect  of 
whidb  la  such  as  has  been  described. 
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I>ro8ecute  the  voyages  referred  to,  without  supposing  the  nature  of  their  naiiga* 
tion  to  have  undennone  a  change. 

The  extreme  difference  between  the  conunerce  of  the  Ancients  and  that  of  the 
Modems  must  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  advanced,  but  it  will  be  ren- 
dered yet  more  evident  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the  system  and  objects  of  each. 

The  system  of  Ancient  commerce  was,  on  the  whole,  much  more  simple  than 
that  of  modem  nations ;  wanting  many  of  the  artificial  improvements  without 
which  trade,  as  it  now  exists,  oould  not  be  carried  on.  Its  object  was  simply  to 
supply  certain  demands  of  necessity  or  luxury;  and  these  the  merchant  sought 
to  sell  at  an  advanced  price,  especially  when  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  labour 
of  his  own.  In  this  simple  manner  he  acquired  competence  or  wealth ;  but 
without  carrying  his  speculations  or  his  views  any  further.  Consequently  the 
commerce  of  the  Ancients  was  characterized  by  this  leading  cireuni8tance9--that 
it  was  a  traffic  or  barter  of  commodities.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  very  an- 
cient times,  these  commodities  were  simply  exchanged  by  way  of  barter ;  and 
even  when  the  precious  metals  became  the  standard  of  value,  they  were  at  first 
employed  with  a  reference  to  their  weight,  and  only  at  a  later  period  as  coins 
properly  so  called.  We  know  indeed  that  the  Phcenicians,  the  Persians,  and 
other  nations  possessed  a  coinage  of  their  own,  and  we  are  certain  that  some 
species  of  coin  (the  Daric  for  instance)  were  current  amons  the  Greeks  also ; 
but  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  this  practice  prevailed.  One  thing  however 
is  certain,  that  there  was  nothing  like  a  money  trade  established  among  the  An- 
cients, which  at  present  forms  a  verv  principal  branch  of  European  commerce, 
and  which,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  then  merely  in  its  infancy.  In  some  of  the 
mat  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Rome,  Alexandria,  etc.,  the  constant  influx  of 
foreigners  must  have^  given  rise  to  the  trade  of  money-changers ;  but  as  long  as 
there  was  no  exchange^  properly  so  called,  such  partial  and  incomplete  inter- 
changes of  coinage  could  never  become  a  branch  of  trade.  The  instances  to  the 
contrary  which  have  been  produced  from  certain  Ancient  authors  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely doubtful  nature,  and  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  cases  of  orders  of 
payment  It  was  natural  that  these  should  be  drawn  on  a  third  person,  but  the 
art  was  not  yet  known  of  making  them  circulate,  and  converting  them  into  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  In  modem  days  the  money  market  at  large  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  public  credit,  particularly  with  that  of  the  great  commercial  states ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  consecjuence  of  the  habit  so  universally  adopted  and 
understood,  of  contracting  and  hquidating  at  a  minimiun  price  pubhc  debts. 
Such  a  practice  was  unknown,  because  unnecessary  in  Ancient  times.  The 
moderate  expenditure  of  Ancient  govemments  was  supplied  either  by  means  of 
tribute,  or,  in  the  free  states,  extraordinary  occasions  were  met  hj  voluntaxy  loans 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  which  were  subsequently  repaid ;  without  ever  afford* 
ing  grounds  for  mercantile  speculation.  A  regular  system  of  exchange  must  be 
dependent  on  certain  generallaws  affecting  that  branch  of  trade,  and  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  without  a  well-organized  system  of  Posts ;  since  everything  depencb 
upon  a  certain,  rapid,  and  constant  correspondence  between  the  different  money 
markets.  Yet  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  commerce  of  the  Ancients  to 
have  been  as  inefficient  as  ours  would  be  if  all  communication  by  postage  were 
suddenly  removed ;  since  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  deprived  of  an  advan- 
tage, and  never  to  have  possessed  it :  in  the  latter  case  the  difficulty  suggests  of 
itMif  some  partial  remedy.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  certain,  that  many 
branches  of  modem  commerce  owe  their  present  activity, — ^nay,  their  very  exist- 
ence,— to  the  communication  established  oy  the  sjstem  of  posts. 

The  greater  simplicity  of  Ancient  commerce  is  also  shown  by  this  circum- 
stance, mat  a  much  less  variety  of  employments  was  created  by  it,  restricted  as 
it  was  to  the  mere  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities.  Yet  even  in  this  respect 
we  must  not  be  too  positive  in  our  assertions.  Who  can  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty all  that  passed  in  the  great  mercantile  houses  of  Tyre  or  Carthage  P  We 
have  many  examples  to  prove  that  in  commercial  countries  a  great  variety  of 
employments  has  oeen  sdways  created  by  trade,  besides  those  immediately  devoted 
to  It:  for  instance,  in  Eg3rpt,  the  various  mercantile  agents,  interpreters,  brokers, 
etc.  $  and  we  are  warranted  by  the  unchangeable  character  of  Oriental  manners 
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to  infer  that  iraeh  was  probably  the  case  in  Ancient  times.  The  |»rincipal  dif- 
ference, therefore,  lies  between  the  commerce  of  Enrope  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was. 
Even  in  the  East,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  circumstances  of  those  times 
made  it  impossible  for  the  merchant  to  transact,  as  he  does  at  present,  a  great 
proportion  of  his  afiisdrs  by  means  of  others :  he  was  obliged  himself  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries  to  purchase  his  commodities,  particularly  into  regions 
which,  (like  Spain,)  from  tneir  situation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  the  barbarism  of  their  inhabitants,  did  not  admit  of  any  other  mode 
of  access.  On  this  account  also  he  was  compelled,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  at 
the  same  time  the  owner  and  captain  of  his  vessel.  All  these  observations  are 
of  course  liable  to  many  exceptions,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  in  general^ 
that  the  veiy  circumstance  of  the  want  of  a  regular  communication  by  posts 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Ancients  to  carry  on  their  negotiations  in  the 
manner  now  established,  by  eommMon. 

The  obfeeU  of  commerce  must  have  been  obviously  much  more  limited  then 
than  in  the  present  day,  not  only  because  many  articles  of  trade  now  of  great 
importance  were  then  either  unknown  or  little  used,  but  also  because  the  means 
of  conveyance  emnloyed  were  insufficient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  transport  the 
weightier  merchanoises. 

ionong  these  must  be  comprehended  the  most  necessary  article  of  all — Com, 
Allowinp^  that  such  a  trade  may  to  a  certain  extent  have  been  carried  on  by 
land,  it  is  clear  that  this  necessary  of  life  could  not  have  been  so  transported  in 
large  quantities,  or  to  any  great  distance.  A  trade  in  com  is  especially  dependent 
on  navi^tion,  and,  in  ancient  times,  was  limited,  in  general,  to  the  snores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  and  possibly  also  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs.  The  coasts  of  Barbaiy  and  Egypt,  which  at  the  present  day  are  so  pro- 
ductive, were  then  stiU  more  so,  because  more  highly  cultivated.  Who  does 
not  know  that  Rome  derived  her  very  subdstence  from  their  granaries,  and 
those  of  Sicily? 

The  transport  of  Wine  was  attended  with  even  greater  difficulties ;  it  beinff 
impossible  to  transport  liquids  in  sufficient  quantities  on  beasts  of  bniden ;  ana 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  wagons  to  follow  a  caravan,  from  the 
want  of  roads,  or  tiie  badness  of  them.  There  were  also  other  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  give  a  totally  different  character  to  the  wine-trade  of  the 
Ancients.  The  western  countries  of  Europe,  which  now  almost  exdusivdy 
uupply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  this  article,  then  produced  little  or  none,  even 
for  their  own  consumption ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  little  demand  for 
this  luxmy,  and  (contrary  to  the  present  state  of  commerce  in  tins  respect)  con- 
tributed hole  to  increase  its  value  as  an  article  of  trade.  Every  oountiy  was 
then  content  with  a  wine  of  its  own ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  the 
more  considerable  and  the  more  widely  disseminated,  because  there  existed  no 
religion  which  interdicted  the  use  of  the  erape. 

On  the  other  hand,  Oil  was  then  a  much  more  important  article  of  commerce. 
It  bears  transportation  better  than  some  kinds  of  wine,  and  was  at  that  time  in 
miiversal  request,  in  consequence  of  the  little  use  of  butter  in  the  southern 
eountries.  it  may  be  add^  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Olive  has  nndeigone 
little  cbmge:  the  districts  which  then  produced  that  usefril  tree  continue  to 
produce  it  exclusively  $  and  Sicily,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  were  then 
udebted  to  it  for  no  sntall  share  of  their  prosperity. 

The  difficulties  opposed  to  the  convevance  of  different  articles  of  clothing 
were  much  less  considerable,  although  tne  raw  material  could  not  be  imported 
in  such  large  quantities  as  at  present.  The  most  precious  of  these,  silk,  cotton, 
and  fine  wool,  were  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  the  sequel  of  these  observations 
will  show  the  high  degree  of  importance  attached  to  these  commodities  as  articles 
of  land  commerce. 

The  precious  productions  of  the  East,  spices  and  perfumes,  particularly  frank- 
incense, poured  in  a  rich  stream  through  various  channels  from  the  coasts  of 
India  ana  Arabia,  to  supply  the  costly  sacrifices  of  the  Ancients.  The  subject 
will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,  but  it  has  been  al« 
ready  remarked,  that  no  article  of  commerce  was  so  well  adapted  to  land  carriage. 
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The  epochs  of  the  Roman  and  Macedonian  empires  are  fisur  from  being  the 
most  important  or  the  most  instructive,  either  as  respects  the  polity  or  the  trade 
of  the  Ancients.  The  varietv  which  distinguished  toe  ancient  forms  of  govern- 
ment was  necessarily  overwhelmed  by  an  universal  dominion,  and  Commerce 
herself  was  apt  to  be  fettered  with  the  same  bondage  in  which  everjr  other  civil 
relation  was  confined.  We  must  ascend  to  a  more  distant  age,  if  we  would 
contemplate  the  constitutions  of  the  Ancients  in  all  their  diversity,  and  their 
commerce  in  its  most  tranauil  and  flourishing  condition.  The  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  establisnment,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  appears  to  offer  to  the  historian  the  most  satisfactory  survey  and  the 
richest  field  of  inquiry.  By  examining  this  epoch  we  shall  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate correctly  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  of  a  later  date,  and  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  political  systems  of  the  Romans  and  Macedonians.  In  hke 
manner,  by  ascending  to  the  age  referred  to,  we  behold,  as  it  were,  everything 
in  its  proper  place,  before  the  success  of  one  nation  had  deprived  the  rest  of 
their  independence : — every  commercial  state  then  occupied  the  rank  and  posi- 
tion in  tne  eeneral  system  for  which  it  appeared  to  be  designed  by  its  peculiar 
advantages.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  inhabited  in  every  direction 
by  industrious  and  sea-farins;  nations :  Carthage  had  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  opening  her  ports  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
produce,  had  already  begun  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  the  Interior.  Cyrene 
was  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Carthage,  and  had  become  her  rival,  by  her 
possessions  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  same  coast  Over  against  these 
cities  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  grown,  by  the  cmtivation  of 
their  fruitful  territories,  to  a  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  which  in  the  end 
proved  fatal  to  them.  Their  narrow  limits  could  with  dimcul^  produce  as  much 
oil  and  wine  as  was  absorbed  by  the  neighbouring  country  of  Gaul,  and  the 
boundless  continent  of  Africa ;  which  were  either  altogether  barren  of  these 
productions,  or  afforded  them  sj^ngljr  and  with  difficulty.  Italy  was  then 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Etrusci ;  a  nation  who,  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
rivalry  of  Carthage,  maintained  themselves  in  the  Mediterranean:  while  the 
Momantt  pent  up  as  yet  within  the  limits  of  Latium,  were  content  to  carry  on  a 
peacefid  traffic,  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  their  future  enemies 
the  Carthaginians.  The  internal  commerce  of  Gaul  was  in  the  hands  of  Ma^- 
mZm,  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  of  all  the  Grecian  states ;  while,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  (j^ades  and  other  independent  Phoenician  colonies,  were  mistresses 
of  fleets  which  even  braved  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  States  of  Greece,  more  particularly  Athens  and  Corinth,  with  their  Ionian 
dependencies,  had  secured  to  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  j£gean  and  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  even  Egypt,  exclusive  as  it  was  (under  the  dominion  of  the 
Pharaohs)  in  all  its  institutions,  had  opened  at  Naucratis  a  fi^ee  port  for  Grecian 
commerce.  The  later  kings  of  this  ancient  dynasty  went  still  further,  and  with 
the  hope  of  making  themselves  masters  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  removed  their 
residence  from  Memphis  to  Sais,  and  equipped  fleets  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  nations  of  Central  Asia  were 
brought  into  closer  contact  by  the  levies  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians ; 
and  even  the  compulsory  migration  of  some  conquered  nations — (the  first  ex- 
pedient which  despotism  in  its  infancy  devised  to  maintain  its  conquests) — ^was 
not  without  some  beneficial  result,  by  making  different  nations  better  acquainted 
with  each  other, — ^with  their  productions  and  their  demands.  The  naughty 
Babylon,  formed  by  her  very  position  for  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  commerce 
to  the  rest  of  Asia,  had  alreaoy  become  the  resort  of  the  arts  and  civilization ; 
while  Tyre  and  the  other  Phoenician  states  maintained  their  rights  as  the  prin- 
cipal channels  of  communication  for  the  trade  of  Asia  and  Europe :  a  trade 
wtiich,  though  momentarily  disturbed  by  the  Persian  conquest,  presently  re- 
sumed its  former  current  Under  the  dominion  of  the  last,  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia  assumed  the  internal  arranigement  of  a  settied  empire :  the  traveller  pur« 
sued  witiiout  difficulty  his  way  along  the  high  roads  from  Sardes  to  Persepolis 
and  Bactria;  and  the  very  remains  of  their  palaces,  decorated  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  public  feasts,  on  occasion  of^  which  the  difierent  nations  are 
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portrajred  as  presenting  their  ofierings  before  the  throne  of  the  monarchy  are 
even  now  a  striking  proof  of  the  industry  and  arts  of  the  people,  and  the  wise 
government  of  their  Kings. 

If  to  this  outline  we  add  the  conunerce  of  Southern  Africa  and  Ethiopia, 
carried  on,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  by  means  of  caravans  communi- 
cating with  Carthage  and  Tyre  across  the  deserts  of  that  continent,  we  are  pre- 
sented (in  the  peri^  we  are  contemplating)  with  a  picture  of  life  and  activi^ — 
of  the  commerce  and  combinations  of  mankind, — extending  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  affording  the  historian  a  surprise  and  pleasure,  pro- 
portioned to  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  it  embraces.  Without  pushing  our 
mquiries  to  the  utmost  limits  of  recorded  time,  we  take  up  our  position  at  a 
period  when  the  clear  light  of  authentic  History  began  to  lose  itself  in  the 
twilight  of  Tradition : — an  obscurity  which,  in  proportion  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  penetrated,  allures  the  curiositv  of  the  observer.  Without  attempting  to 
explore  it  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  torch  of  criticism  may  safely  conduct 
us,  we  may  hope  that  occasionally  some  scattered  rays  may  shoot  far  into  its 
recesses. 

Of  this  splendid  picture  we  shall  attempt  to  delineate  at  least  the  principal 
features.  To  this  end  we  must  cause  the  warlike  races  which  usuallv  occupy 
the  most  prominent  place  on  the  stage  of  History,  to  withdraw  awhile,  and 
make  room  for  more  pacific  and  unpresuming  nations.  Let  the  march  of  de^ 
vastating  armies  give  mace  to  that  of  peacefid  caravans ;  and  instead  of  ruined 
cities,  let  us  contemplate  the  more  pleasing  spectacle  of  newly-founded  and 
flomisbing  colonies. 
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DuBiNO  the  forty  years  which  have  now  nearly  elapsed  since  the 
first  appearance  of  these  Reflections  upon  Ancient  Africa^  a  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  exploration  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
which  far  surpasses  the  highest  expectations  that  could  have  been 
brmed  with  any  semblance  of  probability.  Brace's  Travels^  and' 
the  Narrative  of  Lucas,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
African  Society,  were  at  that  time  the  most  important  authorities  to 
which  I  could  have  recourse  for  a  comparison  between  the  present 
Afiica  and  the  Ancient,  which  forms  throughout  the  groundwork  of 
these  Researches.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which,  with  a  power 
befixre  unknown,  achieved  all  it  attempted,  did  wonders  with  regard 
to  Africa.  Hardy  and  enterprising  adventurers,  among  whom  were 
some  of  my  personal  friends,  penetrated  into  its  interior.  The  chief 
country,  indeed,  of  this  part  of  the  world,  once  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion and  science,  unexpectedly  obtained  a  political  consequence 
which  it  had  lost  for  centuries :  it  was  the  object  of  an  expedi- 
ion  led  on  by  the  hero  of  the  age,  with  a  literary  as  well  as  an 
limed  retinue;  of  an  expedition  which,  from  the  new  stores  of  in- 
Sarmation  it  opened,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  fruits  of  these  enterprises,  by  the  honourable  liberality  of 
our  government,  were  placed  at  my  disposal;  and,  encouraged  by 
the  indulgent  reception  which  I  saw  vouchsafed  to  my  first  essay,  I 
felt  the  obligation  pressed  upon  me,  to  lay  every  new  edition  before 
the  reader  in  as  improved  a  state  as  possible.  This  I  did  in  the 
second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1804,  and  which  not  only  con* 
tained  many  additions  and  improvements,  but  was  almost  entirely 
rewritten.  If  this  was  rendered  necessary  formerly  by  the  Travels 
of  HoBNEMANN,  Denon,  and  others,  it  was  not  less  so  after  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  great  French  work.  Description  SEgypie^  with  its 
magnificent  atlas  of  copper-plates,  of  which  I  made  use  in  the  third 
edition,  published  in  1815.  It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  state 
what  has  been  done  for  the  fourth. 

Already,  in  the  third  edition,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
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Rejections  upon  the  African  Nations  into  two  volumes ;  the  first 
containing  the  Carthaginians  and  Ethiopians,  the  second  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  same  division  has  been  observed  in  this  fourth  edition. 
But  the  vast  increase  made  to  our  stock  of  information  respecting 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  made  numer- 
ous additions  and  occasional  alterations  necessary.  For  the  section 
on  the  Carthaginians,  much  new  information  has  been  derived  from 
the  Travels  of  Delia  Cella,  which  shows  us,  for  the  first  time, 
what  a  rich  harvest  for  the  lovers  of  antiquity  may  be  collected  in 
the  ancient  Cyrenaica  ;  from  those  of  Captain  Lyon,  who,  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  Hornemann,  conducts  us  into  the  very  heart  of 
Africa;  and,  above  all,  the  important  work  of  General  Count 
Mintjtoli,  by  which  the  ichnography  and  picture  of  the  ancient 
Ammonium  are  laid  before  us. 

Others,  of  which  premature  accounts  have  reached  the  public,  such 
as  those  of  Major  Denham  and  his  companion,  could  only  be  quoted 
from  periodical  publications,  such  as  the  Nouvelles  Annates  des 
Voyages f  the  Quarterly  Review y  etc. 

Still  more  important  is  the  information  which  has  lately  been 
afforded  us  respecting  Ethiopia.  The  names  of  Burkhardt,  Bel- 
zoni,  Gau,  and'  Caillaud,  of  whom  the  two  first,  alas  !  have  Mien 
sacrifices  to  their  enterprising  spirit,  here  become  illustrious.  To 
Burkhardt  we  are  indebted  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  those  regions.  Of  Niebuhr  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
there  scarcely  ever  existed  a  traveller  whose  merit  has  been  so  soon 
and  so  generally  acknowledged  as  that  of  my  immortal  friend :  hi^ 
name  is  already  an  authority  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Bel- 
zoiii  has  erected  himself  a  lasting  monument  by  rescuing  from  the 
desert  the  gigantic  grotto  of  IpsambuL  The  great  work  of  Gau  now 
lies  before  our  eyes,  displaying  with  the  most  scientific  accuracy  the 
monuments  of  Nubia  as  far  as  the  cataract  of  Wadi  Haifa.  The  bold 
enterprising  spirit  of  Caillaud  penetrated  even  still  farther :  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Meroe  could  no  longer  remain  concealed; 
and  even  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  again  presents  itself 
to  our  admiring  eyes.  The  fruits  also  of  these  enterprises,  so  far 
as  they  have  yet  been  made  public,  are  placed  within  my  reach ;  and 
what  interesting  matter  I  found  therein  for  enriching  this  new 
edition,  the  discernment  of  the  reader  will  discover.  The  chapter 
upon  Mero^  has  been  almost  entirely  re-written.  I  was  taught  to 
regret  the  delayed  publication  of  the  Travels  of  Gau  and  Caillaud, 
by  the  use  of  the  engravings ;  and  even  hesitated  whether  I  ought 
not  to  defer  the  parts  published  till  the  appearance  of  the  letter-press. 
The  plates,  however,  lay  almost  complete  before  me ;  and  it  seemed 
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to  me,  as  these  at  all  events  must  form  the  groundwork  of  the  in- 
quiry^ most  advantageous  to  form  it  upon  my  own  judgment  and 
view  of  these,  and  to  leave  a  future  comparison  to  the  reader,  or  to 
supply  the  omission  in  an  Appendix  to  some  following  part.  When,, 
however,  I  applied  through  a  common  friend  to  Monsieur  Cail. 
LAUD,  in  order  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  appearance  of 
his  Travels,  he  gave  me  for  answer  that  they  would  be  ready  for  the 
public  in  a  few  months ;  and  tendered  me,  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  more  early  communications;  a  favour  I  felt  bound  in  justice 
to  decline.  But,  not  unacquainted  with  my  former  researches,  he 
added  an  assurance,  which  I  here  give  in  his  own  words :  '^  Le  juge- 
ment  de  M.  Caillaud  sur  la  position  de  MeroS,"  as  he  writes,  ''sa 
rapporte  parfaitement  avec  celui  de  M»  Heeren ;  et  il  approuve 
beaucoup  ce  qu'il  dit  sur  la  marche  de  la  civilisation  entre  I'Ethiopie 
et  TEgypte.  II  pense,  et  atteste  meme,  qu'un  antique  ^t  de  Mero6 
a  jou^  un  ires  grand  rdle  dans  cette  marche,  et  que  les  premiers  pro^ 
gris  du  d^veloppement  des  arts  et  de  la  civilisation  sont  descendus 
d'Ethiopie  en  Egypte,  oii  ils  se  sont  d^velopp^s,  et  perfectionn^ ; 
qu^un  grand  nombre  d'usages  dans  les  c^r^monies  religieuses  tout  i 
&it  perdus  en  Egjrpte,  et  que  Ton  retrouve  dans  les  c^r^monies  an- 
dennes,  y  sont  encore  conserves.  II  a  remarqu^  aussi,  que  le  cos- 
tume des  habitans  de  certaines  contr^es  a  la  plus  grande  resemblance 
avec  le  costume  connu  des  peuples  andens.  H  ajoute,  qu'uu  grand 
nombre  des  monumens  de  ces  contr^  doivent  dater  d'une  antiquity 
tr^  recul^  ;  que  quant  i  beaucoup  d'autres  qui  subsistent  encore,  et 
dont  les  restes  sont  encore  bien  conserves,  il  ne  crdt  pas  qu'ils  soient 
trds  andens :  les  pluies  qui  tombent  si  alxmdamment  dans  ces  pay9 
devant  contribuer  et  contribuant  k  leur  destruction."  All  this  will 
undoubtedly  be  further  explained  and  more  accurately  determined 
by  the  journal  of  Caillaud.  The  reader  needs  scarcely  be  told,  that 
it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  this  conformity  of  opinion  between 
myself  and  a  person  who  had  been  at  the  very  place  in  question : 
whether  it  will  give  as  much  satisfaction  to  certain  critics,  who  had 
already  decreed  that  what  has  now  come  to  pass  could  not  be,  and 
who  would  rather  shut  their  eyes  than  see,  I  shall  leave  them  to 
settle. 

Quite  of  another  kind  are  the  discoveries  which  the  successful 
exertions  of  ChampoUion  in  deciphering  hieroglyphics,  espedally  the 
names  of  the  Pharaohs,  promise  us.  It  is  certainly  to  Egypt  that 
they  have  the  closest  relation,  and  it  is  therefore  in  that  part  of  my 
work  that  I  shall  more  fully  consider  them ;  still,  however,  they 
touch  upon  Ethiopia.  When  it  is  remembered  how  many  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  this  subject  remain  still  undetermined,  although 
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the  discovery  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  is  proved  in  general ;  if  it  be 
moreover  considered^  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Coptic  no 
progress  can  here  be  made ;  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  in  this 
path,  following  the  footsteps  of  Champollion,  should  attempt  blindly 
to  grope  my  way.  Still  however  I  cannot  pass  over  in  total  silence, 
as  the  reader  will  readily  see,  the  relations  which  these  discoveries 
bear  to  my  researches.  They  will  therefore  be  found  quoted  in  a 
few  places,  not  as  proo6  of  my  assertions,  but  merely  to  show  the 
agreement  of  their  results  with  my  statements. 

The  advantages,  then,  of  this  new  edition  will  appear  from  what  I 
have  now  said.  Everything  available  in  the  new  discoveries  for 
the  improvement  of  my  work  has  been  carefully  made  u6e  of;  and 
with  that  discriminating  caution  which  would  render  it  most  likely 
to  shed  a  clearer  light  upon  the  subject.  How  far  I  have  attained 
my  end  the  reader  must  judge ;  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  fair  critics 
will  not  underrate  my  endeavours  to  impart  to  these  researches  that 
degree  oi  clearness  and  precision  which  my  means  and  ability  would 
allow. 

The  new  maps  which  are  appended  will,  I  hope,  give  a  proof  of 
this.  They  represent  ancient  Africa,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the 
present  work,  previous  to  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans.  The  modem 
names  are  always  enclosed  within  brackets :  of  the  ancient,  no  more 
places  are  specified  than  could  be  conveniently  given  upon  a  general 
map  without  overcharging  it ;  namely,  the  countries,  nations,  and 
cities  which  have  some  historical  importance. 

With  much  greater  confidence  than  I  did  the  foregoing  do  I  now 
deliver  this  edition  into  the  hands  of  the  reader ;  as  my  former  state- 
ments are  here  confirmed  by  additional  evidence  in  numerous  and 
important  particulars.  The  monuments  are  stiU  standing;  and 
stand  too  firm  to  be  disputed  away  by  the  efforts  of  daring  criticism. 

Gditingen,  May  ith,  1825. 
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Africa,  from  tbe  earliest  times  to  the  present,  has  always  ex- 
cited, in  a  more  lively  degree  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world,  the  curiosity  of  mankind ;  and  yet  it  has  never  been 
drawn  forth  from  the  mysterious  obscurity  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved. The  great  difficulties  which  the  nature  of  its  interior 
opposes  to  every  attempt  made  to  explore  it,  have  prevented 
any  one  of  them,  up  to  the  present  time,  from  being  successful 
beyond  a  certain  point ;  still  this  very  mystery  and  obscurity, 
combined  with  the  peculiar  productions  of  its  soil,  have  always 
offered  a  continual  allurement  to  inquisitive  spirits ;  and  no 
sooner  has  one  enterprise  in  part  or  altogether  miscarried,  than 
new  ones  have  been  formed.  Nature  seems  to  have  destined 
Africa  for  her  mysterious  workshop :  there  peculiar  races  of 
men  are  formed  ;  there  the  larger  species  of  savage  beasts,  in- 
habitants of  the  desert,  wander  in  safety ;  there  a  vegetable 
creation  arises,  the  first  glance  at  which  tells  us  that  it  belongs 
to  a  distant  and  unknown  region  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  considerable  part  of  Africa  broke 
through,  at  an  early  period,  the  thick  darkness  in  which  it 
seemed  enveloped ;  and  indeed,  as  a  comparison  of  the  latest 
discoveries  with  the  earliest  will  show,  a  much  greater  portion 
than  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed.  According  to 
evidence,  which  has  gained  credit  in  an  unusual  manner,  Africa 
was  circumnavigated  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity;^ 
and  although  this  circumstance  had  no  influence  upon  the 
fiirther  exploration  of  the  southern  part,  it  concurred  with  many 
favourable  circumstances  to  promote  that  of  the  northern. 
Even  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  north-east  coast  of  Africa  was 
inhabited  by  civilized  and  commercial  nations,  who  were  natives 
of  the  soil  like  the  Egyptians,  or  had  migrated  from  other 
countries  like  the  Carthaginians  and  Cyreneans.  The  exten- 
sive intercourse  and  multifarious  connexions  which  these  na- 
tions had,  as  the  further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries  will 
show^  with  the  interior  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  brought 

^  Herod,  iy.  42. 
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many  accounts  from  thence  to  the  countries  on  the  sea-coast ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  Herodotus  might  collect  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  a  place  where  merchants  from  every  quarter 
met  together,  his  admirable  accounts  of  these  countries :  ac- 
counts which   not  only  confirm  the  latest  discoveries,  but 
which  often  go  beyond  them  and  require  farther  discoveries 
to  establish  tneir  credibility.     But  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
Africa  was  afterwards  exposed  must  have  assisted  still  more  to 
extend  the  information  respecting  it.     The  dominion  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt  was  in  more  than  one  way  conducive  to 
this  end.     As  the  commerce  of  this  country  increased,  the  cir- 
cle of  geographical  knowledge  became  of  course  extended. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  elephants  for  their  wars,  which  could 
only  be  procured  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  occasioned  more 
minute  inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  it.   The  more  accurate 
information  thus  obtained,  and  the  connexions  so  formed,  paved 
the  way  to  those  conquests,  which  under  the  third  Ptolemy 
and  Evergetes  I.  extended  into  the  interior  of  ^Ethiopia.    We 
need  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  finding  in  the  fragments  which 
are  left  us  of  the  works  of  the  Alexandrine  geographers,  and 
especially  of  Agatharchides,  so  minute  a  description  of  those 
distant  regions,  which  did  not  again  become  known  till  in  the 
present  age  they  were  discovered  by  Bruce.     The  fall  of  Car- 
thage also,  much  as  that  state  had  done  in  exploring  Africa, 
tended  rather  to  extend  than  to  limit  the  information  already 
obtained  of  its  interior.     As  a  Roman  province,  North  Africa 
acquired  a  Roman  character ;  and  besides  the  wars  carried  on 
in  the  country  of  the  Garamantes,  which  extended  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  iBthiopia,  another  circumstance  aided  the  exploration 
of  Africa.     Its  immense  deserts  were  obliged  to  famish  the 
savage  animals  for  the  great  combats  of  wild  beasts  that  took 
place,  principally  under  the  emperors :  and  to  which  the  Ro- 
man people  became  the  more  attached,  in  proportion  as  the 
state  declined.     The  Roman  historians  sufficiently  show  the 
almost  incredible  pitch  to  which  these  amusements  were  carried 
at  that  time,  and  if  we  reflect  upon  the  distance  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  penejtrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
obtain  the  great  number  of  lions,  elephants,  and  other  beasts 
requisite  for  them,*  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  doubt  but  this 

^  Compare  for  example  the  catalogue  of  wild  beasts  of  the  emperor  Philip,  which  must 
liave  been  brought  for  the  great  procession  and  fight  of  wild  beasts  at  the  secular  games 
(Ivdi  ioeularei)  1000  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Among  others  there  were  no  less 
thui  ten  giraffes  {camelopardi).    Scr^  Hitt,  Aug,  ii.  p.  68,  B^porU  edUion,    There  is  no 
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custom  was  of  great  importance  in  extendiDg  the  information 
respecting  those  countries,  although  we  cannot  say  exactly  how 
much  was  actually  gained  thereby* 

In  this  way  antiquity  obtained  its  knowledge  of  Africa, 
which  was  still  further  increased,  in  the  middle  ages,  by  the 
victories  of  the  Arabs,  and  their  settlement  on  its  northern 
coasts ;  when  all  those  places,  Fez,  Morocco,  and  others,  now 
overrun  by  barbarians,  were,  under  their  dominion,  the  seats 
of  science  and  literature.  From  this  source,  and  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Europeans  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  have  been  drawn 
up,  to  the  latest  times,  our  accounts  respecting  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  names  on  our  more  early  maps.  The  entire  change 
which  then  took  place  in  the  colonial  system  of  Europe,  and 
which  caused  it  to  turn  its  whole  attention  to  the  two  Indies, 
was  without  doubt  the  principal  reason  why  curiosity  respect- 
ing this  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  no  longer  seemed  interest- 
ing, except  to  furnish  slaves  for  planting  distant  possessions,  lay 
dormant ;  till  in  our  own  days,  by  a  conflux  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, the  spirit  of  discovery  has  again  been  roused,  and 
in  twenty  years  done  more  towards  dispelling  the  mysterious 
darkness  which  hangs  over  Africa,  than  had  been  done  in  the 
two  preceding  centuries. 

The  physical  features,  however,  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by  ancient  and  modem 
research,  have  not  been  yet  so  well  ascertained  as  to  enable  us 
to  reduce  them  to  any  general  division,  as  is  done  with  regard 
to  Asia.  How  little,  indeed,  do  we  know,  even  after  the  re- 
peated journeys  undertaken  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of 
the  southern  part,  into  which  nobody  up  to  the  present  time 
has  penetrated  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  whilst  all  our 
information  respecting  the  country  northward  of  this  is  limited 
to  a  very  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  the  coasts.^  Our  pre- 
sent view  therefore  must  be  confined,  as  it  would  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  merely  to  the  northern  part,  particularly  as  the 
object  of  these  inquiries,  limited  to  the  period  when  that  alone 
was  known,  requires  no  more. 

Ibandfttioii  for  the  belief  ihat  these  species  of  wild  beasts  were  found  at  that  time  farther 
north ;  and  we  see,  therefore,  that  the  Roman  hunters  most  have  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Africa. 

>  Light,  howoTer,  on  these  parts  now  begins  to  dawn ;  if  the  accounts  drawn  from  the 
papers  of  the  deceased  Bowdicn,  formed  upon  the  reports  given  him  by  the  Portuguese,  re- 
specting the  inland  countries  between  Congo  and  Mozambique,  be  authentic,  then  these  coun* 
tries  form  a  table  land  without  high  mountains ;  with  streams  flowing  in  Tarious  directions, 
and  a  great  lake,  Maravi,  said  to  extend  northwards  as  fiir  as  Mombazo,  and  probably  forming 
a  chain  of  lakes  similar  to  those  of  North  America.    NouvelUs  Annaiet  dn  Vayoffet,  1824. 
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The  northern  part  of  Africa  is  divided  into  three  regions^ 
which  Herodotus  has  already  very  properly  distinguished.  He 
separates  his  Libya  into  the  inhabited j  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  wild  beast  territory,  and  the  desert  Libya.*  This 
division,  founded  upon  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
answers  to  the  modem  names  of  Barbary,  Biledulgerid,  and 
Sahara ;  but  the  fertile  and  inhabited  lands  beyond  the  desert, 
which  we  comprise  under  the  names  of  Nigritia  or  Soudan, 
are  not  included  therein.  They  were  not,  however,  as  the 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry  will  show,  altogether  unknown  to 
Herodotus.  But  the  part  which  he  knew  of  it  he  gave  to 
-Slthiopia,  the  general  name  for  the  interior  of  Africa  as  far  as 
it  was  inhabited  by  black  or  dark-coloured  people. 

The  first  region  therefore  comprises  Mauritania,  Numidia, 
the  proper  territory  of  Carthage,  (which  the  Romans  afterwards 
called,  in  a  stricter  sense,  Africa,)  Cyrenaica,  and  Marmarica ; 
or  the  northern  parts  of  the  present  kingdoms  of  Morocco, 
Algiers,  Tuois,  Tripoli,  and  Barca,  which  are  together  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Barbary.  Justly,  indeed,  does  it 
merit  the  name  of  habitable  Africa,  which  is  pre-eminently 
given  it  by  Herodotus,  on  account  of  the  fertility  which  al- 
most every  where  characterizes  it.  The  coasts  of  Tripoli  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Barca  have,  however,  even  to  the  sea,  hrge 
sandy  districts,  but  even  these  were  inhabited  in  ancient  times 
by  nomad  hordes. 

Beyond  this  region,  under  latitude  30®,  a  chain  of  mountains 
runs  across  Africa,  which  in  the  western  regions  are  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Atlas.  Separate  portions  only  of  this  chain 
are  known  up  to  the  present  time,  although  recent  discoveries 
satisfactorily  show  that  it  extends  in  the  same  latitude  across 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  bound- 
aries of  Egypt.  Its  loftiest  and  broadest  part  seems  to  be  in 
the  west,  where  it  usually  bears  the  name  of  Atlas,  and  where 
it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Morocco 
and  Algiers  ;  as  it  approaches  Tripoli,  where  it  takes  the  name 
of  Harudsta,  it  becomes  narrower,  parched,  and  sterile  ;  after 
which  it  continues  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  desert,  a 
chain  of  barren  rocks,  until  it  reaches  Egypt.*     In  the  western 

»  Herod,  ii.  cap.  32,  and  iv.  181. 

«  See  Hornemann's  Journal  of  his  Travel*  in  Africa,  He  is  the  first  traTeller,  within 
my  knowledge,  who  has  opcnea  to  ns  the  eastern  half  of  this  chain,  and  shown  us  that  it 
extends  athwart  Africa.  His  accounts  are  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  journey  of  Delia 
Cella  to  Cyrenaica,  as  well  as  by  that  of  General  Minutoli.  Although  this  chain,  according 
to  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio  da  Tnpoli  aOe  frontiere  ocddentaXi  deW  Egitto  fatto  nel,  1817,  p. 
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partS)  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  it  is,  more  than  in  any 
other,  the  peculiar  haunt  of  savage  beasts ;  from  which  circum- 
stance Herodotus,  with  great  justice,  calls  it  the  wild  beast 
country.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  the  Land  of  Dates,^  from 
the  great  quantity  of  that  fruit,  so  important  to  Africa,  which 
grows  there.  The  whole  region,  therefore,  comprises  the 
southern  side  of  Atlas,  together  with  the  territory  lying  near  it, 
extending  as  far  as  the  great  desert,  between  the  30th  and  26th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  later  Greek  and  Roman  geo- 
graphers call  it  GsBtulia ;  and  it  is  known  even  by  their  poets, 
as  the  native  haunt  of  savage  beasts.  This  whole  district  forms 
at  present  the  southern  parts  of  the  before-mentioned  king- 
doms ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  those  wretched 
governments,  several  independent  states  have  been  formed 
there,  as  Fezzan  (Phazania  Regioy  PtoL)  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Tripoli,  Sigilmessa,  and  others :  but  the  inhabitants 
of  these  regions  are,  and  have  been  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
greatest  merchants  and  travellers  in  the  world.  Of  these  peo- 
ple the  great  caravans  are  principally  composed,  which  at  one 
time  penetrate  athwart  the  deserts  into  the  golden  regions  of 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  at  others  pass  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia. 

Their  country,  which  is  only  fertile  in  some  of  those  places 
where  water  is  found,  loses  itself  by  degrees  in  a  barren  desert ; 
which  Herodotus  calls  the  sandy  regions ^^  and  which  is  com- 
prised by  the  Arabs  under  the  general  name  of  the  Desert, 
Sahara.  It  extends,  as  Herodotus  very  accurately  remarks, 
across  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  western  coast,  and  stretches 
itself,  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  through  the  regions 
of  Asia,  Arabia,  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  pene- 
trates considerably  into  northern  India.'  It  is,  however,  an 
inaccurate,  though  a  common  notion,  to  suppose  it  forms  one 
continuous  sterile  ocean  of  sand.  It  contains,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  several  fruitful  patches,  but  whole  districts,  which 
form  steppes,  over  which  nomad  hordes  wander  with  their  cat- 
tle.*   The  breadth  of  this  sandy  region  is  not  every  where  the 

162,  is  sometimes  broken  eastward  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  yet  it  is  not  interrupted  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  same  species  of  mountain,  a  sort  of  chalk  stone,  succeeds  again  soon  after. 
>  Beladal  Jerid^  commonly  pronounced  Biledidgerid, 

*  Herod,  ir.  181, 64>p{ni  ^Afifiritf  a  sandy  tract.    He  expressly  adds,  that  the  same  ex- 
tends from  Thebes  in  Egjpt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

'  Through  Kerman  (Cmrmania)  Mecran  (Oedrosia)  as  fiir  as  Moultan  in  North  India. 

*  See  especially  Ooloerry,  Fraamena  (Ttm  Voyage  en  Afiriqtte,  vol.  i.  cap.  6.    Upon  the 
physical  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  desert  see  in  particular  Mmutoli,  Journey  tothe  Ten^le  of 
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same ;  its  widest  extent  is  in  the  western  half  of  North  Africa, 
between  the  present  kingdom  of  Morocco  and  the  Negro 
country ;  and  its  narrowest  between  the  present  states  of  Tri- 
poli and  Kassina,  where  also  it  is  most  frequently  interrupted 
by  watery  districts.  It  becomes  again  much  broader  as  it 
approaches  Egypt.  Every  where,  however,  it  presents  suffi- 
cient terrors  to  prevent  single  travellers  from  venturing  to  cross 
it ;  and  where  it  is  broadest,  the  largest  caravans  cannot  tra- 
verse it  without  the  greatest  danger.  The  western  desert  of 
Zuenziga  is  the  most  terrible  of  all;  the  deserts  of  Berdoa, 
Bilmah,  and  Barca,  with  some  others,  form  parts  of  it,  and 
finally  lose  themselves  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Nubia. 

Beyond  these  sandy  solitudes  happier  regions  are  again 
found.  A  chain,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  pro- 
bably runs  across  Africa  under  12°  north  latitude,  becomes  the 
common  parent  of  many  lai^e  and  small  rivers,  and  entirely 
changes  the  features  of  the  country.  The  dark  obscurity  in 
which  this  ridge,  called  on  our  latest  maps  the  Kong  moun- 
tains, has  always  hitherto  remained,  has  only  recently  been 
partially  broken  through.  The  streams  which  it  pours  forth, 
swollen  by  the  violence  of  the  tropic  rains,  which  here,  near 
the  equator,  have  their  longest  duration,  overflow  like  the  Nile 
the  neighbouring  lands,  and  fertilize  their  soil.  Instead  of  a 
sandy  desert,  the  eye  now  ranges  over  extensive  plains  covered 
with  wood,  and  now  over  gently  sloping  hills,  containing,  oflen 
at  the  depth  of  but  a  few  feet,  the  richest  veins  of  gold.  Of 
the  succeeding  immeasurable  tracts  we  scarcely  know  a  single 
spot,  yet,  from  what  little  information  we  have,  southern  Africa 
seems  generally  more  fertile,  and  therefore  more  thickly  in- 
habited, than  the  northern.* 

These  preliminary  observations  on  the  physical  state  of 
Africa,  upon  which  rests  the  foundation  of  the  whole  inland 
trade  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  our  subject,  and  many  of  the  following  remarks  would  be 
unintelligible  without  them.  I  purposely  abstain  from  more 
minute  detail,  as  I  would  not  burthen  the  memory  of  my 
readers  with  names  which  might  obscure  the  general  outline. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  respecting  all  this  part 
of  Africa  is,  without  doubt,  the  rarity  of  large  rivers,  which. 


>  We  as  yet  know  nothing  of  great  sandy  deserts  which  may  be  contained  in  sontiieni 
Lfrica ;  and  the  many  and  1 
such  are  there  to  be  found. 
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however,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  course  of  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  chain.     The  northern  chain  runs  so  closely 
along  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  rivers  which  flow  from  it 
are  properly  mountain  streams,  which,  after  a  short  course,  lose 
themselves  in  the  sea.     The  extensive  tracts  which  lie  between 
this  and  the  southern  chain,  have  no  slope  either  towards  the 
north  or  south,  sufficient  to  make  the  streams  take  either  of 
these  directions,  but  only  towards  the  west  and  east,  and  even 
this,  as  it  seems,  only  near  the  mountains.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances those  regions  must  necessarily  remain  without 
water,  as  no  stream  could  form  itself  a  channel  through  them. 
These  impediments  do  not  cease  till  we  come  to  Egypt,  where 
the  mountain  chain  ends,  or  alters  its  course ;  and  the  Nile  is 
the  only  large  stream  which  continues  to  flow  from  south  to 
north  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa.     Whether,  however,  this 
river  has  yet  been  traced  to  its  source,  and  whether  it  flows  in 
the  same  direction,  from  south  to  north,  at  its  rise,  still  remains, 
notwithstanding  the'recent  discoveries  and  the  boast  of  a  cele- 
brated traveller  that  he  had  penetrated  to  its  head,  undeter- 
mined.    We  know  that  this  stream  is  formed  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  by  the  conflux  of  several  rivers,  but  it  seems  not  to  be 
settled  which  of  these  is  properly  the  Nile.     The  river  which 
Bruce  takes  to  be  it  rises  between  the  10°  and  IP  north  lati- 
tude, and  bears  the  name  of  Abavi;  but  the  more  westerly 
branch,  which  is  called  by  him  the  White  River,  {Bahr  el 
Ahiady  the  Astapus  of  the  ancients,)  has  its  source  much  deeper 
in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  seems,  from  the  mass  of  waters 
which  it  rolls  along,  to  have  more  right  to  be  considered  as  the 
principal  stream.     The  direction  of  its  course  remains  still  un- 
certain and  unexplored ;  even  the  latest  adventurer,  M.  Cail- 
laud,  who  saw  its  conjunction  with  the  Nile,  could  not  trace 
the  stream  upwards ;  the  problem,  therefore,  still  remains  un- 
solved, whether  the  Nile  comes  from  the  south  or  west.     A 
tradition  which,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  has  ob- 
tained in  Africa,  speaks  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile  flowing  in  the 
latter  direction.     It  is  clearly  and  precisely  given  by  the  father 
of  history :  "  The  Nile,"  says  Herodotus,  "  flows  out  of  Libya, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts ;  and,  as  I  conjecture,  (assuming  un- 
known things  from  what  is  known,)  runs  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  Danube."^     The  Arabian  geographers  name  this  river 
the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  but  make  it  to  run  in  a  contrary 

>  Herod.  ii.33« 
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direction,  from  east  to  west :  only  giving  it  a  common  source 
out  of  the  same  lake  with  the  Egyptian  Nile  ;^  while,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  latest  travellers  in  Africa,  the  assertion 
of  Herodotus  is  still  the  generally  prevailing  belief  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  quarter  of  the  world.*  This  question,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  remain  long  unsettled  in  an  i^e  like  the  present, 
in  which  so  much  zeal  is  testified  to  clear  up  every  doubt  that 
remains  respecting  the  distant  regions  of  the  globe ;  and  since 
a  British  traveller  has  already  penetrated  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Darfur,^  without  finding  any  river, 
we  may  with  safety  conclude,  that  it  is  only  above  this  point 
that  such  a  westerly  principal  arm  can  now  be  sought  for,  if 
after  all  it  really  should  exist. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  is  another,  of  which, 
in  modem  times,  we  have  a  more  accurate  solution ;  namely, 
upon  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  generally  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  Modem  geographers  have  often  con- 
founded this  stream  with  the  Senegal,  which,  flowing  from  east 
to  west,  falls  into  the  ocean  under  16**  north  latitude ;  and  is 
reckoned  among  the  principal  streams  of  Africa.  In  the  an- 
cient geographers,  on  the  contrary,  the  Senegal,  which  by 
Ptolemy  and  others  is  called  the  Daradus,  never  bears  the  name 
of  the  Niger.  Pliny,  as  well  as  Ptolemy,  seems  rather  to  have 
understood  by  this  latter,  a  river  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  not 
flowing  from  east  to  west,  but  from  west  to  east.*  This  being 
added  to  the  information  given  above  respecting  a  branch  of 
the  Nile,  which  was  said  to  flow  from  the  west  of  Afiica,  caused 
the  Niger  to  be  confounded  with  the  Nile,  and  is  by  Pliny  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  same  river  with  the  Astapus,  or 
White  River.*  Modem  geography,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Joliba,  discovered  by  Mungo  Park,  tends  to 
confirm  the  tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  a  river  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  flowing  from  west  to  east ;  a  tradition  known 
to  Herodotus,^  and  upon  which  he  founded  the  conjecture 
that  this  river  might  be  the  Nile.^  Its  discoveries,  however, 
offer  no  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  that  the  Joliba  has  any 
connexion  with  the  Nile ;  but  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  im- 

>  As  Edrisi  and  Abalfeda.    See  Hartmann,  Geogr.  Afiricte  EdHnanat  p.  28. 

*  Homemaiin,  p.  138, 141. 

>  H.  Browne,  whose  particular  object  it  was  to  trace  the  course  of  the  White  Riyer  to  its 
source ;  but  who  was  detained  prisoner  in  DarAir. 

*  See  Ptolemy,  -4/rtco,  tab.  iv.    The  principal  authority  is  Pliny,  V.  cap.  9. 
»  Pliny,  L  c. 

*  Herod,  ii.  32.    See  the  section  upon  the  Land  Trade  of  the  Carthaginians. 
'*  Herod.  iL  33. 
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portant  reasons  which  render  it  improbable ;  for  not  only  the 
length  of  the  course  which  we  must  in  that  case  assign  the 
Joliba,  and  which  would  make  it  divide  nearly  all  Africa  in  its 
widest  part,  but  also  the  course  of  the  mountain  chain,  as  far 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  the  direction  of  the  slop6  de- 
pending upon  it,  seem  to  contradict  it.^  The  latest  discoveries 
of  the  British,  of  which  however  we  have  only  preliminary 
notices,*  seem  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Joliba  falls 
into  the  great  lake  of  Tzaad  in  the  empire  of  Bornou.  Whe- 
ther, however,  it  flows  again  out  of  it  on  the  eastern  side  of 
this  lake,  or  whether  the  floods,  during  the  rainy  season,  cause 
a  junction  with  the  White  River,  is  still  unknown. 

This  want  of  navigable  rivers,  together  with  the  large  sandy 
deserts,  must  have  impeded  the  intercourse  of  the  African  na- 
tions, and  on  that  account  must  have  thrown  great,  almost 
insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  civilization. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  have 
lived,  from  the  earliest  times,  almost  always  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Protected  by  their  sandy  deserts,  they 
were  scarcely  accessible  to  the  persevering  toil  of  friendly 
caravans,  never  to  the  army  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  Great 
and  sudden  moral  or  political  revolutions  seem  to  have  hap- 
pened as  rarely  here  as  violent  physical  changes.  Nature, 
nevertheless,  has  provided  in  a  remarkable  manner,  that  they 
should  not  remain  total  strangers  to  each  other ;  she  has  not 
only  given  them  fruitful  inland  countries,  but  stored  even  the 
immense  sandy  deserts  themselves  with  treasures,  which  have 
either  excited  the  avarice,  or  been  required  by  the  necessities 
of  mankind.  The  central  countries  of  Africa  were  celebrated 
among  the  northern  nations,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  for  the 
abundance  of  gold  which  they  contained ;  but  probably  another 
present,  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  desert,  did  more  towards 
keeping  up  an  intercourse  between  them.  In  its  interior  were 
found,  sometimes  in  hills,  sometimes  in  lakes,  the  great  maga- 
zines of  salt,  which  supply  the  most  distant  tribes  with  tins 
indispensable  mineral,  of  which  the  negro  countries  are  totally 
destitute,  and  which  obliges  them  to  undertake  in  large  com- 
panies such  dangerous  journeys  through  the  sandy  regions. 

'  The  arguments  for  the  oppodte  opinion  have  already  been  explained  by  Reunel,  in  his 
additions  to  Homemann's  Trayels,  p.  191. 

*  The  accounts  of  Dcnham,  Clappcrton,  and  Oudcny,  in  the  Quarterly  Remeto^  Dec. 
1823,  before  the  publication  of  their  traTcls.  The  improbable  hypothesis,  that*  the  Joliba 
turns  to  the  west,  and  runs  into  the  Congo  river,  and  wnich  even  occasioned  an  unsuccessful 
journey  of  discovery  to  that  river,  falls  tnerefore  of  itself  to  the  ground. 
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Besides  this,  unfortunately  for  humanity,  even  in  that  early 
period  the  slave  trade  existed,  (which,  as  far  back  as  history  can 
trace,  seems  always  to  have  been  a  native  of  that  soil,)  and 
many  other,  though  less  important,  branches  of  commerce. 
Thud  we  see  that  several  thousand  years  ago,  as  well  as  at  pre- 
sent, there  existed  an  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Central 
Africa,  which  became  the  principal  cause  of  its  civilization,  and 
furnished  the  remainder  of  the  world  with  the  means  of  inform- 
ation respecting  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  accounts  which 
are  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  concerning  it  are  scanty 
and  defective,  but  on  that  very  account  are  the  more  attractive 
to  the  historical  inquirer ;  and  the  research  which  will  be  made 
as  we  proceed*  will  perhaps,  therefore,  be  more  secure  of  the 
attention,  and  have  more  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

But  if  the  interior  of  Africa  was  subject  to  fewer  changes, 
her  coasts,  especially  the  northern,  were  more  exposed  to  foreign 
migrations.  Here  arose  the  republic  of  Carthage,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  world ;  here  the  state  of 
Cyrenaica,  had  it  enjoyed  more  domestic  tranquillity,  might 
have  become  the  rival  of  Carthage.  Here  also  the  only  native 
people,  who  on  the'shores  of  the  Nile  attained  so  high  and  re- 
markable a  degree  of  civilization,  attract  our  attention ;  while 
the  Ethiopians  in  the  obscure  distance,  and  enveloped  in  the 
thickest  mist  of  antiquity,  glimmer,  almost  invisible,  on  the 
confines  of  the  earth. 

In  the  hands  of  these  nations  rested  the  commerce  of  Inner 
Africa,  and  besides  them  not  a  single  large  state,  that  we  know 
of,  has  been  formed  within  it,  as  the  later  Numidian  empire 
is  not  here  to  be  considered.  But  although  my  inquiries  may 
be  limited  to  these,  I  shall  nevertheless  find  occasion  to  intro- 
duce what  I  may  have  to  say  respecting  the  other  inhabitants 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  rCyrene  did  not  become  suflS- 
ciently  large,  and  too  little  information  is  lef);  concerning  it  to 
give  materials  for  a  separate  division.  The  accounts  preserved 
respecting  it,  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  the  third 
part  of  this  work,  which  relates  to  the  Greeks  and  their  colo- 
nies in  general. 

1  See  the  sectioii  on  the  Land  Trade  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  will  be  found  farther 
explanation  and  proofii  of  what  we  have  here  said. 
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CARTHAGE. 

KBC  TANTUM  CARTHAGO  RABU18BET  OPUM  8EXCENTOS  FEBB  ANN08,  SINE  CONSILllS 
BT  D18CIFLINA.     CiCBBO  DB  BePUBL.  it  48. 

It  has  been  the  unfortunate  lot  of  Carthage  to  have  her  fall 
alone  stand  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  the 
preservation  of  her  glory  left  to  foreign  historians.  Her  native 
writers  have  long  been  lost  ;*  and  even  among  foreigners  no 
one  has  written  a  proper  history  of  Carthage.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  only  left  us  details  of  those  transactions  in  which 
they  themselves  were  concerned;  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  altogether  silent  respecting  this  state,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wars  it  carried  on  against  Syracuse  and  Rome ;  and  though 
very  minute  information  is  given  us  respecting  these  wars, 
especially  concerning  the  struggle  with  Rome,  yet  it  becomes 
gradually  less  valuable  as  we  ascend  into  more  remote  antiquity. 
This  later  period,  however,  is  not  the  one  from  which  we  can 
hope  to  form  a  proper  opinion  of  Carthage.  From  the  time 
when  the  contest  between  these  powerful  republics  broke  out, 
Carthage  no  longer  remained  what  she  had  been.  Her  whole 
existence  from  that  period,  even  though  fortune  sometimes 
shone  favourably  upon  her  arms,  was  no  more  than  a  struggle 
for  self-preservation ;  all  other  enterprises,  as  well  as  her  whole 
previous  system  of  policy,  were  sacrificed  for  that  object.  The 
heroic  family  of  the  Barcas,  indeed,  did  for  some  time  support 
the  declining  commonwealth ;  but,  having  been  once  shaken 
to  its  foundation,  it  could  never  afterwards  recover  its  former 
splendour  and  stability. 

'  Sallust  Jug.  cap.  17,  Out  mortaies  initio  AJriceun  habueritUf  ut  ex  Kbria  Punieia,  qm 
reffis  HiemptaUs  tkcebaniurf  interpretatttm  nobtt  etty — dicam.  The  libri  Puniei  here  men- 
tioned are  evidently  historical  books  written  in  the  Carthaginian  language,  as  is  shown  by 
the  added  interpretatttm  nobis  est.  The  addition  Qui  reaie  Hiempsalie  dicebantur  points 
out  the  possessor,  and  not  the  author, — M  I  (namely  Sallust)  am  told  they  belong  to  King 
Hiempsal."  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  historian  saw  these  books  not  at  Rome,  but 
during  his  gOTcmment  in  Africa ;  where  he  collected  the  materials  for  his  Jugurthine  war. 
Hiempsal  II.  was  at  that  time  king  of  Numidia.  That  the  Carthaginians  were  not  deficient 
in  literature  is  evident  from  their  writings  on  agriculture,  which  were  translated  at  Rome. 
.^  B 
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Herodotus  is  the  only  great  historian  who  has  descended  to 
us  from  the  flourishing  period  of  this  state — shortly  before,  and 
during  the  Persian  empire — and  here  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. From  the  general  plan  of  his  work  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  given  us  a  digression  as  well  upoa 
Carthage,  an  opportunity  for  which  more  than  once  occurs,^ 
as  upon  the  other  states  and  nations  which  he  describes.  Why 
he  has  not  done  so,  whether  from  accident  or  design,  or  be- 
cause he  had  not  visited  Carthage  himself,  or  what  other  reason 
he  might  have,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Of  how  much 
might  he  not  have  informed  us !  He,  by  whom  no  opportunity 
was  neglected  of  collecting  information  respecting  the  Cartha- 
ginians !  Notwithstanding  this,  many  of  his  accounts,  as  will 
be  seen  as  we  proceed,  are  indirectly  of  the  highest  importance 
to  this  inquiry.  Polybius  saw  Carthage  (only)  in  its  decline ; 
he  is  accurate  and  impartial  as  an  historian,  although  a  friend 
of  the  Romans,  and  even  intimate  with  the  younger  Scipio. 
He  frequently  gives  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  internal  afiairs 
of  the  Carthaginian  republic ;  and  some  genuine  documents 
which  he  has  preserved  us,  together  with  the  voyage  of  Hanno,* 
afford  us  some  compensation,  although  but  little,  for  the  loss 
of  its  native  writers.  Diodorus  Siculus^  is  principally  valuable 
because  he  comprises  the  period  immediately  before  the  Roman 
wars,  namely,  that  of  the  wars  with  Syracuse ;  and  for  having 
preserved  many  interesting  particulars.  Livy,  on  the  contrary, 
can  only  be  referred  to  for  events  relating  to  the  wars ;  he  did 
not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  study  the  internal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  clothes,  moreover,  the  picture  which  he  draws,  in 
a  Roman  dress.  Appian,  in  his  book  of  the  Roman  wars,  is  in 
this  respect  more  copious ;  although  in  the  art  of  handUng  his 
materials  he  is  far  inferior  to  Livy.  Among  a  host  of  other 
writers,  Justin,*  although  otherwise  scanty  and  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  must  be  mentioned  as  the  only  one  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  continuous  view  of  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the 
republic  and  her  first  advance,  respecting  which  most  of  the 

I  As  for  example  in  viii.  165.  *  Thts,  as  well  as  the  documents  here  mentioned,  will 

be  found  collected  and  translated  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

^  Diodorus  has  drawn  his  accounts  of  Carthago  from  two  Greek  writers,  Ephorus  and 
Timseus.  The  doubtftd  nature  of  the  first  is  shown  by  his  exaggerated  statements  respect- 
ing the  number  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  and  fleets ;  which  by  Timaeus,  who  is  very 
accurate  where  his  passions  do  not  come  into  play,  are  always  reduced  to  hal^  or  one  third. 
See  examples  in  Diodorus,  1.  p.  684,  and  other  places. 

*  The  accounts  of  Justin,  or  rather  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  whom  he  only  abridged,  con- 
cerning Carthage,  are  mostly  drawn  from  Theopompus,  and  perhaps  from  Tinueus,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  treatise,  €ie  Foniibus  et  auctorUate  Jtutini,  oee  CommmUat,  Soc,  Scient, 
Goetting,  yoL  xt.  p.  225,  etc. 
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Others  are  totally  silent — It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a 
history  of  Carthage,  and  if  it  were,  it  is  not  her  later  period 
that  would  occupy  our  chief  attention.  Our  consideration 
should  be  given  to  that  brilliant  period  when  this  state  was  in 
full  activity,  and  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  its  power.  What 
form  did  she  at  that  time  bear  ?  Upon  what  foundation  in 
reality  rested  her  internal  constitution,  and  how  was  it  made 
to  totter  ?  What  was  the  circumference  and  condition  of  her 
home  territory  ?  What  were  her  relations  with  her  provinces 
and  colonies  ?  What  with  the  independent  nations  of  inner 
Africa  ?  How  far  did  her  intercourse  extend  in  this  direction, 
and  what  were  the  limits  of  her  navigation  ?  How  were  her 
armies  and  fleets  organized  ?  What  were  the  principles  of  her 
policy,  and  how  were  they  acted  upon  ?  In  a  word,  what  was 
Carthage  and  what  did  she  wish  to  be  ?  None  of  these  ques- 
tions seem  to  me  yet  satisfactorily  answered,  although  a  promi- 
nent place  is  assigned  to  Carthage  in  every  work  on  universal 
history.* 


CHAP.  L     FarmaHon  and  condition  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in 

Africa. 

Carthage  was  one  of  the  many  colonies  which  Tyre,  like  other 
Phoenician  states,  established  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.* 
It  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  the  first ;  Utica  was  certainly  more 
ancient,'  as  were  probably  some  others.  All  this  coast,  reckon- 
ing from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  westward,  was  covered  with  colonies 
of  the  Phoenicians,  as  may  be  seen  in  my  inquiries  respecting 
them ;  and  that  they  even  extended  their  settlements  beyond 

^  The  best  mfoimation  we  have  at  present  respecting  Carthage,  is  to  be  found  in  Spanish 
writers.  I  pass  by  all  others  to  mention  the  yery  yaluable  work  of  Campomanes,  Antigttedad 
Maritima  de  la  KepubUca  de  Cartaffo.  The  iirst  part  contains  the  history  of  the  great  en- 
largement of  the  Carthaginian  navigation  and  maritime  power,  and  is  certamly  very  yaluablCt 
as  it  is  confined  to  one  definite  object.  The  second  comprises  the  Periplns  of  Hanno,  with 
a  too  prolix  commentary,  mosdy  founded  on  etymologies.  Hendrich,  de  RepubUca  Cartha- 
gimennumj  is  a  mere  compilation,  partly  tricked  np  with  out  of  the  way  hypotheses.  Since 
the  first  appearance  of  these  inquiries,  they  have  been  made  use  of  by  most  of  the  writers 
among  us  upon  ancient  history — would  that  I  could  add,  corrected  and  enlarged.  I  mention, 
howeyer,  with  pleasure,  the  mstmctiye  treatise  of  Professor  Eluge  of  Breuaw,  Aristoteles, 
de  PolUia  Carthoffiniennum  ;  to  which  I  shall  again  refer  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

*  According  to  the  usual  chronology,  Carthage  was  built  b.  c.  87o,  and  destroyed  b.  c.  146. 
It  stood  therefore  altogether  732  years.  Its  history  is  best  diyided  into  three  periods.  The 
first  extends  from  the  founda^on  of  the  city  to  the  commencement  of  the  wars  against  Syra- 
cuse ;  from  877 — 480.  It  comprises  the  period  of  the  rise  and  orowth  of  the  state ;  its  ex- 
tension in  Africa,  in  Sardinia,  and  other  smaller  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  like- 
wise the  period  of  the  commercial  wars  with  the  Massilians  and  Etrurians.  The  second 
extends  from  480—265 ;  fi-om  tiie  rise  of  the  Syracusan  to  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
wars.  It  comprises  the  period  of  its  greatest  power  and  extent.  The  third,  from  265 — 146, 
includes  the  histoir  <xf  its  wars  with  Kome,  the  period  of  its  declining  power,  and  its  oyer- 
throw.    See  my  Manual  of  Ancient  History y  p.  59,  etc.  of  the  English  translation. 

'  Proo6  of  tnis  may  be  found  in  Bochart,  Canaant  p.  473,  etc. 
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the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  is 
shown  hereafter  from  several  concurrent  facts.  In  this  they 
were  influenced  by  various  circumstances.  To  some  parts  they 
were  allured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  others  by  the 
traffic  which  they  carried  on  with  the  nomad  inhabitants ;  but 
besides  these,  their  principal  motive,  the  same  which  drew 
them  to  Sicily,  seems  to  have  been  the  keeping  open  a  com- 
munication with  southern  Spain,  and  to  maintain  their  power 
there,  which,  on  account  of  its  rich  mines,  became,  as  it  were, 
their  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Most  of  these  settlements  were  established  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  seem  originally  to  have  been  but  small ;  they  were 
indeed,  at  their  first  formation,  rather  staples  for  their  goods 
than  places  of  traffic.  Many  of  them,  however,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  happy  situation,  soon  got  that  trade  into  their 
own  hands  which  they  should  have  insured  to  the  mother  state. 
Among  the  ancients,  with  whom,  excepting  the  Romans,  the 
bonds  which  connected  the  colonies  with  the  parent  states  were 
slight,  this  was  a  common  occurrence ;  modern  history  seems 
likewise  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  trading  colonies,  if  they  im- 
prove, are  the  most  uncertain  of  all  possessions. 

Besides  these,  there  was  another  species  of  colonies  in  the 
ancient  world,  most  numerous  among  the  Greeks,  but  not  un- 
known to  the  Phoenicians.  This  owed  its  origin  to  civil  broils 
or  dissensions.  The  discontented  party  emigrated  or  was  ex- 
pelled, and  sought  settlements  for  themselves  in  foreign  lands. 
The  Greeks  in  such  cases  went  to  Asia  Minor  or  Lower  Italy ; 
the  Phoenicians  to  Africa.* 

According  to  all  accounts,  Carthfi^e  belonged  to  the  latter 
species,  and  this  circumstance  deserves  here  to  be  remarked, 
because  through  it  the  connexion  between  her  and  the  mother 
state  becomes  determined.  She  was  from  the  beginning  an 
independent  state.  Tyre  and  Carthage,  without  claiming  do- 
minion or  acknowledging  subjection,  observed  towards  one 
another  all  those  duties  of  mutual  regard,  which,  according  to 
the  opinions  both  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  mother  states 
and  colonies  owe  to  each  other.  Tyre  constantly  refiised  the 
use  of  her  fleet  to  Cambyses  when  he  wished  to  attack  Car- 
thage;* and  Carthage  not  only  testified  her  religious  devotion 
to  the  Tyrian  god  by  embassies  and  votive  offerings,  but 

^  We  are,  for  example,  quite  certain  that  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  atj 
of  LeptU  Magnay  in  the  territory  of  Syrtis,  was  founded  hj  a  colony  from  Sidon.  Sallust. 
Jug.  c.  78.  •  Herod,  iii.  17, 19. 
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granted  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  and  treasures  of 
Tyre  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  Alexander.* 

History  has  not  preserved  to  us  the  means  by  which  Car- 
thage first  raised  itself  so  much  above  the  other  Phoeniciaa 
colonies.  It  certainly  might  have  been  effected  by  a  conflux 
of  favourable  circumstances ;  but  the  excellent  situation  of  the 
city,  which  at  the  same  time  afforded  it  every  convenience  for 
navigation,  and  protected  it  from  foreign  attack,  was  cei*tainly 
one  of  the  principal.  Carthage  was  built  in  the  interior  of  a 
large  bay,  formed  by  the  projection  of  Cape  Bon*  in  the  east,, 
and  Cape  Zebid*  in  the  west,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Tunis, 
At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  a  peninsula,  which  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
broad.  Upon  this  peninsula  was  Carthage  erected,  about  half 
way  between  Utica  and  Tunis,  both  which  might  have  been 
seen  firom  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  former  was  only  nine 
and  the  latter  only  six  miles  distant.  A  very  narrow  neck  of 
land,  projecting  westward  into  the  sea,  formed  a  double  harbour 
for  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  war,  and  also  separated  the 
lake  behind  from  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  side  towards 
the  sea  it  was  only  protected  by  a  single  wall ;  while  upon  the 
isthmus,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  guarded  from  foreign  attack 
by  the  citadel  Byrsa^  and  a  threefold  wall,  thirty  yards  high 
and  thirty  feet  broad.* 

Carthage  observed  from  the  beginning  the  natural  policy, 
which  her  original  weakness  must  have  prescribed  to  a  single 
city,  built  on  the  border  of  a  large  and  populous  quarter  of 
the  world.  She  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  original  nations  that  lived  in  her  neighbourhood. 
The  Tyrian  colonists  came  not  as  conquerors,  but  bought  the 
land  for  their  city  and  its  territory  for  a  yearly  ground-rent  or 
tribute,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  their  early  history ;  and 

^  Diodonu,  iL  p.  190.  '  The  andent  promontoriwn  Hemuntm, 

*  The  ancient  promontorium  ApoUinU, 

*  The  local  aituation  of  ancient  Carthage  deserrea  a  more  minnte  inquiry  than  it  would 
he  here  proper  to  giro  it.  The  principal  source  is  Appian,  L  436,  etc.  The  picture  of  Cam- 
pomanes,  i.^ii.,  is  mostly  drawn  from  fiEuicy.  The  accounts  of  Shaw  upon  the  great  change 
of  the  coast  must  form  the  principal  groundwork ;  the  charts  thereto  annexed  are  undoubtedly 
the  best :  but  the  situation  of  the  haTen  is  not  given,  and  it  is  precisely  in  that  wherein  lies 
the  obscurity.  It  appears  certain,  howeyer,  from  Aj^nian,  that  the  neck  of  land  stretching 
into  the  sea,  only  half  a  stadia  broad,  formed  one  siae  of  the  harbour ;  from  which  it  be- 
comes plyi"  how  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  time  Scipio  blockaded  their  harbour,  found  so 
easQy  a  passage  out.  Another  obscurity  rests  upon  that  part  of  the  city  called  Magalia, 
or  Magaiai  Aocozdihig  to  Appian,  -viii.  117,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  suburb,  full 
of  garSens,  occupying  the  most  southern  pot  of  this  neck  of  land.  It  is,  howerer,  difB- 
colt  from  the  description  of  Appian  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  whole.  We  have 
hitherto  hoped  in  Tain  for  the  publication  of  the  recent  researdies  made  by  Earl  Camilla 
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which,  as  Justin  tells  us,  although  it  seems  very  improbable^ 
continued  till  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes.^ 

They  forsook,  however,  this  policy  as  soon  as  they  found  it 
convenient,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  strong 
enough.  Wars  with  the  natives  naturally  followed,*  in  which, 
though  the  Carthaginians  obtained  the  superiority,  yet  they 
only  obtained  subjects  who  were  eager  at  every  opportunity 
to  shake  oflF  their  yoke.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  now 
inquire  a  little  further  into  the  state  of  these  nations.  This 
inquiry  will  lead  to  the  most  important  results,  respecting  the 
whole  internal  state  and  real  power  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Herodotus,  Scylax,  and  Polybius  will  be  the  authorities  for 
the  observations  we  shall  make. 

Whenever  Polybius^  speaks  of  the  African  nations  who 
fought  in  the  Carthaginian  armies,  he  always  most  carefully 
distinguishes  the  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  free 
people  who  served  as  mercenaries.  The  former  he  calls  Liby- 
ans, (AZ/Sve?,)  the  latter,  whenever  they  are  Africans,  Numidians 
or  nomades,  but  this  name  being  given  them  entirely  on  ac- 
count of  their  manner  of  living,  is  not  properly  the  name  of 
the  people ;  the  different  tribes  or  races  comprised  under  this 
general  term  are,  therefore,  likewise  mentioned  by  him  under 
their  particular  names.  The  Libyans,  on  the  contrary,  he  never 
distinguishes  more  precisely ;  it  stands  always  as  the  general 
name  for  the  African  inhabitants  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
It  seems  probable  that,  about  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  earlier 
divisions  of  the  tribes  and  distinctions  of  these  people  were 
lost,  because,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  had  not  only  been 
obliged  to  change  their  manner  of  living,  but  had  partly  be- 
come mixed  with  the  Carthaginians. 

One  general  character  distinguishes  these  Libyans  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa.  They  had  settled  places 
of  abode,  and  appear  every  where  as  followers  of  husbandry ; 
while  all  the  other  tribes,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  even  in 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  that  state,  to  have  been  nomades. 
The  tribute  imposed  by  Carthage  on  the  Libyans  was  for  the 
most  part  paid  in  grain,*  and  it  was  principally  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry  that  those  republicans  were  enabled  to 
raise  and  maintain  the  numerous  armies  with  which  they  made 
their  foreign  conquests. 

^  Justin,  xiz.  2.  *  Justin,  1.  c.  >  A  principal  authority  on  this  subject, 

▼oL  i.  p.  161, 167, 168,  Schweighaiuer^s  edition,  *  Polybius,  toI.  i.  p.  177. 
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If  Carthage  wished  to  establish  an  empire  in  Africa,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  as  subjects  nations  who  had  fixed  dwellings. 
Dominion  over  merely  nomad  hordes  is  little  better  than  none ; 
it  cannot,  at  least,  become  the  permanent  foundation  of  a  state. 
The  Carthaginians,  therefore,  observed  a  very  natural  policy 
in  endeavouring  to  civilize  the  nomad  hordes,  wherever  they 
could  bring  them  under  their  yoke.  But  whoever  reflects 
upon  the  difliculties  to  be  surmounted  before  nomades  can  be 
brought  to  that  state,  and  made  to  change  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  frequent  wars 
in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged  with  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, from  that  circumstance  alone ;  as  well  as  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  latter  towards  their  rulers,  even  supposing  there 
were  no  acts  of  oppression  on  the  side  of  their  new  masters. 

At  the  time  Herodotus  wrote,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  flourish- 
ing era  of  the  Carthaginian  state,  no  native  people  were  to  be 
found  in  North  Africa,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory,  who  tilled  their  lands.  All  the  native  tribes 
between  Egypt  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  as  far  as  the  lake 
Tritonis,*  then  connected  with  it,  were,  according  to  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  that  writer,  nomad  hordes.^  With  these 
we  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted.     The  father  of  history  has  so  minutely 

*  We  haTe  in  ancient  geography  a  lake,  an  island,  and  a  river  Triton ;  the  latter  said  to 
eonunnnicate  with  the  liuce.  See  Cellar.  Geog.  Ant,  ii.  p.  860.  The  situation  of  the  lake 
has  been  differently  stated :  we  may,  therefore,  doubt  whether  the  name  always  siffnifies 
the  same.  It  is  generally  placed  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis ;  others  are  said,  according  to  rliny, 
T.  4,  to  place  it  between  the  two  Syites ;  and  Solinns,  cap.  27,  even  places  it  near  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  towards  the  Arm  Philancrum.  Solinns,  howeyer,  has  merely  misunderstood  Fliny ; 
and  the  expression,  between  the  two  Syrte$y  is  at  least  so  undefined,  that  it  does  not  contra- 
dict €ti»  gc^oal  opinion.  The  uncertainty  of  these  statements  probably  arises  in  part  from 
the  Argonautic  poets  haying  made  their  heroes  visit  these  territories,  and  created  a  locality 
from  thisir  own  imasination,  many  of  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  works  on 
geography.  From  Herod,  iv.  179»  it  is  clear  that  he  took  the  Triton  lake  to  be  one  and  the 
same  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  or  as  being  closely  connected  with  it.  This  opinion  also,  as  Bennel, 
Oeog,  of  Herod,  p.  6iS2,  very  pointedly  remarks,  is  confirmed  by  Scylax,  p.  49,  ed,  Hudson, 
who  places  the  island  Triton  in  the  Syrtis,  and  makes  mention  of  no  lake  Triton.  The  pas- 
wffe  in  Scvlax  is  certainly  very  corrupt,  and  instead  of  the^  words  iv  ravrtf  tij  Supn^t 
iWo-rificcv  n  v^orov  TptTtovot  KaXov/iivt},  Kal  roraudt  TplTwvt  it  must  be  h  vntro^  Tpirwvtn 
aral  X/^unf,  xaJi  w.  tp.  or,  if  it  should  be  preferred,  h  vija-ot  Tpvrwwn  KoXovfiimif  Kal  Xlfunj 
Tpirmpot,  Koi  w.  Tp.  This  is  dear  from  the  following :  ii  ii  Xlfivft  airrv},  which  Xi/avi}, 
namely,  cannot  be  the  Syrtis  itself,  because  we  read  that  it  had  only  a  small  opening  {tr-rofia 
/uKpAv) ;  but  it  is  the  lake  which,  according  to  Shaw,  i  p.  274,  is  now  called  Shibka  el 
Lowdeaih.  Nevertheless,  in  the  times  of  Scylax,  this  lake  communicated  with  the  Syrtis, 
though  only  by  a  small  entrance,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  island  was  to  be  found.  This, 
as  he  adds,  however,  was  Oidy  uncovered  by  the  sea  in  time  of  ebb,  and  in  flood  time  re- 
mained under  water.  The  sand  bank,  therefore,  has  thus  been  raised  up,  and  cut  off  the 
oommnnication  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  The  difficulty,  however,  stul  remains,  where 
the  river  Triton  is  to  be  sought  for.  Although  we,  with  Shaw,  thereby  would  understand 
the  little  river  £1  Hammah,  yet  this  vrill  not  suit  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who  makes  it 
a  river  of  considerable  magnitude,  iv.  178.  But  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  cap.  179,  is 
drawn  without  doubt  from  some  Argonautic  poet.  May  not  then  the  sise  of  the  river,  if 
not  its  very  existence,  be  merely  the  creation  or  some  such  Poet*s  imagination  ?  The  settle* 
ment  of  the  Triton  lake  is  important  for  the  geogn^ihy  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  as 
it  is  usually  considered  as  their  ooundary  towams  the  south.  >  Herod,  iv.  186. 
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enumerated  and  so  accurately  described  them,  that  the  credi- 
bility of  the  accounts  he  has  left  us  concerning  them  cannot 
be  doubted.  "  But  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Triton,"  continues  he,  that  is  to  say  on  the  western  bank,  "  we 
first  find  nations  who  cultivate  their  lands." ^  He  gives  us  the 
names  of  three  of  these  tribes ;  the  first  is  the  Maxyes,*  and 
from  the  slender  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  them,  we 
clearly  see,  that  they  had  not  been  long  accustomed  to  their 
new  manner  of  life.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Ausenses, 
the  remaining  part  of  whom,  as  he  before  remarks,  were  still 
nomades.  "  The  Maxyes,  on  the  contrary,  are  tillers  of  the 
earth,  and  accustomed  to  live  in  houses,"  They  still,  how- 
ever, retained  their  former  customs.  "  They  suffer  the  hair 
on  the  right  side  of  their  heads  to  grow,  but  shave  the  left ; 
they  paint  their  bodies  with  red  lead."  Both  these  are  still 
nomad  customs.  That  of  painting  the  body  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,*  as  existing  among  other  nomades ;  and 
the  manner  of  cutting  the  hair  was  the  mark  of  distinction  by 
which  the  clans  were  distinguished  from  one  another ;  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  in  which  it  was  done,  or  the  side  of  the  head 
which  was  cropped.  Herodotus  always  particularly  mentions 
the  mode  in  which  the  neighbouring  clans  wore  their  hair; 
and  remains  of  this  custom  seem  still  to  be  preserved  by  their 
successors,  the  present  Tuariks.* 

Next  to  these  we  find  the  Zaueces :  "  whose  women  used  to 
drive  their  chariots  of  war."  *  They  were,  therefore,  a  people 
who  bred  horses ;  and  perhaps,  by  the  custom  just  mentioned^ 
gave  occasion  to  the  relations  respecting  the  Amazons  in  these 
regions.  The  use  of  war-chariots,  which  the  Carthaginians 
adopted  in  their  early  times,  was  probably  taken  from  them, 
as  will  be  shown  in  another  place. 

These  two  tribes  are  mentioned  and  described  by  Herodo- 
tus alone,  who  immediately  after  quotes  the  Carthaginians  as 
his  authority.  They  were  undoubtedly  the  extreme  tribes  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  towards  the  south.  Herodotus  also 
describes  their  country  as  full  of  woods,  overrun  with  wild 
beasts,  lions,  elephants,  boars,®  etc.     We  may,  therefore,  con- 

1  Herod,  iv.  191.  '  These  Masses  are  probabl;^  the  same  people  as  those  mentioned 

by  Justin,  xriii.  6,  and  called  Maxytani ;  and  whose  lung  is  said  to  have  been  Hiarbas,  who 
desired  Bido  for  his  wife.        '  Herod.  1.  o.        *  Homemann,  p.  151.        *  Herod,  iv.  193. 

*  Herod,  iy.  191.  The  confirmation  of  these  accounts  of  Herc^otus  may  be  seen  in  Tully's 
Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  TVipoli,  1820.  The  woods  on  the  road  from  Tunis  to  TiipoU 
are  so  infested  by  sayage  beasts,  that  eyen  numerous  carayans  cannot  pass  them  without 
great  danger.  As  the  darkness  comes  on,  the  woods  resound  with  the  howling  of  the  jack- 
all,  and  the  dreadfbl  roar  of  the  lion  seeking  his  prey;  eyen  laige  watch-fires  will  scarcely 
keep  them  ofi*. 
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elude  that  agriculture  was  still  in  its  infancy  among  them ;  no 
evidence,  however,  is  wanting  of  the  fact,  that  the  culture  of 
the  soil  improved  as  it  approached  Carthage. 

A  third  tribe,  larger  by  fer,  and  more  remarkable,  was 
known  to  Polybius  and  others,  as  well  as  to  Herodotus.  This 
was  the  tribe  of  the  Gyzantes  or  Byzantes,*  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  many  branches.  "  In  their  country  the  bees  collect 
a  vast  quantity  of  honey,  and  still  more  is  said  to  be  made  by 
confectioners.  All  these  paint  themselves  like  the  others  with 
ruddle,  and  eat  apes,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
their  mountains."*  Respecting  the  quantity  of  honey  in  these 
territories,  accurate  accounts  are  given  by  Delia  Cella.  The 
clefts  in  the  mountains  are  full  of  swarms  of  wild  bees,  whose 
honey  not  only  serves  for  nourishment,  but  forms  also  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce. '  The  manufactured  honey,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  is  that  prepared  from  the  juice  of  palms, 
the  method  of  preparing  which  is  described  by  Shaw.*  In 
these  same  regions  it  is  still  in  most  frequent  use.  The  moun- 
tains are  branches  of  the  Atlas,  marked  on  our  modem  maps, 
but  without  proper  names  being  given  them.  The  number  of 
apes  was  there  so  great,  that,  according  to  Diodorus,*  three 
places  derived  from  them  the  name  of  ape-towns,  (Pithecussse,) 
in  which  the  apes  Uved  with  the  inhabitants  in  their  houses. 

Herodotus  places  his  Gyzantes  to  the  west  of  the  Zaueces, 
and  consequently  towards  the  Numidian  frontiers.  A  proof 
that  he  only  obtained  information  respecting  the  most  distant 
and  least  cultivated  tribes  of  this  nation.  From  other  writers, 
it  is  clear  that  it  not  only  extended  itself  much  farther,  but 
also  that  it  occupied  the  finest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory,  which  therefore  bore  the  by-name  of  By- 
zazium.^  It  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
and  stretched  to  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Polybius, 
it  was  2000  stadia,  or  227  miles  in  circumference.^  1  shall 
frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  region,  which  was  the 
granary  of  Carthage. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Libyan  tribes,  I  do  not  find  their 
names  mentioned ;  the  loss,  however,  is  but  of  little  conse- 

auence.     There  are  many  proofs  which  show  positively  that 
lere  was  a  continuation  of  them,  and  that  they  were  extreme- 

I  The  latter  name  is  giyen  them  by  Steph.  de  Urbibua  in  Bv|^avTcv,  in  the  notes  to  which 
will  be  foond  collected  the  evidence  of  the  other  writers  who  speak  of  them. 
•  Herod,  iv,  194.  *  Delia  Cella,  ViaggiOy  p.  154.  *  Shaw,  p.  291. 

»  Diodoms,  ii.  p.  449.  •  See  Steph.  L  c.  ">  Polyb.  ill.  p.  384. 
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ly  numerous.  They  always  formed  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
army ;  and  in  the  unfortunate  war  against  the  mercenary 
troops,  or  rather  in  the  civil  war  which  Carthage  carried  on 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  first  war  with  Rome, 
70,000  of  them  were  under  arms  at  onetime,*  and  numbers 
equally  considerable  occur  upon  other  occasions. 

These  tribes  seem  to  have  preserved  themselves  the  purest, 
and  to  have  intermingled  the  least  of  any  of  those  which  in- 
habited the  southern  and  western  part  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory. They  did  not  even  understand  the  Carthaginian 
tongue,  but  seem  to  have  spoken  many  different  langui^es 
among  themselves.*  Those  dwelling  to  the  east,  on  the  con- 
trary, along  the  coast  from  the  capital  to  Byzazium,  and  even 
in  that  province  itself,  had  intermixed  in  a  greater  degree  with 
the  Carthaginians,  and  from  them  had  descended  a  race  which 
is  often  mentioned  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Liby-PhoB- 
nicians.  They  were  generally,  but  not  always,  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genuine  Libyans  ;*  and  occupied  the  rich- 
est and  most  fruitful  part  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  keep  these  tribes  in  subjection,  Carthage  made 
use  of  the  same  means  that  Rome  did  towards  the  small  na- 
tions of  Italy ;  that  is,  she  settled  colonies  of  her  own  citizens 
in  their  territory.  This  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  authority  and  improving  the  connexion  and 
intermixture  with  the  original  inhabitants,  which,  as  we  see, 
produced  the  Liby-Phoenician  race.  No  state  in  the  ancient 
world  probably  better  understood,  or  prosecuted  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  colonial  system  than  Carthage.  A  separate  division 
of  our  work  will  be  devoted  to  her  foreign  settlements ;  and 
we  shall  only  here  treat  of  those  within  her  own  territory. 

The  foreign  colonies  of  Carthage  were  always  chosen  for 
purposes  of  commerce ;  this  is  even  shown  by  their  situation, 
as  they  all,  without  exception,  lay  near  the  sea ;  but  those 
within  her  own  territory  were,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  in- 
land, and  fixed  upon  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  Even 
those  on  the  sea-coast  had  so  limited  a  trade,  that  they  could 
scarcely  rely  on  that  alone  for  subsistence.  But  as  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  partly  in  the  productions 

»  Polyb.  i.  p.  181.  •  md.  i.  168. 

*  Polyb.  i.  p.  458.  Another  important  passage  is  found  in  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  447.  He  ex- 
pressly distinpiishes  four  species  of  inhabitants  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa. 
The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  itself;  the  Liby-Phocnicians,  under  which 
he  comprises,  ratiier  improperly,  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  cities  on  the  coost ;  the  Libyans,  or 
the  a&aent  natije  tribes ;  and  the  nomades. 
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of  their  soil,  commerce  and  agriculture  mutually  assisted  each 
other.  The  policy  of  the  Carthaginians  led  them  to  consider 
the  formation  of  these  settlements  as  the  surest  method  of  pre- 
serving the  good  will  of  the  people ;  as  it  prevented  the  too 
great  increase  of  the  lower  onlers  in  the  capital,  and  placed 
the  poorer  citizens,  by  the  distribution  of  lands,  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. "  In  this  way,"  says  Aristotle,^  "  Carthage  pre- 
serves the  love  of  her  people.  She  sends  out  continually  co- 
lonies composed  of  her  citizens  into  the  districts  around  her, 
and  bv  that  means  makes  them  men  of  property.  It  is  a 
proof,  he  adds,  "  of  a  mild  and  intelligent  government,  that 
it  assists  the  poor  by  accustoming  them  to  labour." 

A  sound  and  equitable  policy  certainly !  But  it  presupposes 
a  people  still  sufficiently  uncorrupted  to  have  a  taste  for  agri- 
culture ;  and  in  the  later  period  of  Carthaginian  history  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  formation  of  such  settlements.*  So  in 
Rome,  where  the  same  means  were  adopted,  they  could  only 
be  employed  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  later  military 
colonies,  under  Sylla  and  others,  were  altogether  of  a  different 
nature ;  and  corresponded  so  little  with  the  intention  of  their 
founders,  that  they  confirm  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  observ- 
ation just  now  made.' 

The  whole  Carthaginian  territory  seems  to  have  been  full  of 
these  settlements;  they  appear,  however,  to  have  abounded 
most  on  the  eastern  side,  from  the  gulf  and  lands  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Carthj^e  down  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  the  seat  of 
the  Liby-Phoenicians  and  Gyzantes,  or  the  district  of  Emporia. 
That  these  places  were  kept  in  strict  dependence  upon  Car- 
thage needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked.  The  tribute  which  they 
paid  was  a  principal  source  of  the  Carthaginian  revenue ;  and 
the  wars,  by  which  the  Carthaginian  dominions  were  extended, 
were  chiefly  carried  on  at  their  expense.*  Under  the  name 
of  the  towns  (at  iroX€i»)  they  are  always  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  as  a 
main  support  of  the  Carthaginian  power  ;  but  sometimes  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 

*  Aiittot  Op,  u,  p.  252 ;  Polit.  ii.  11. ;  and  vi.  6.  p.  317.  I  cannot  understand  this  latter 
p(||Haffe  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Klnge  would,  as  referring  to  individuals  of  the  nation,  who  ob- 
tsinea  goTemment  offices  in  tiie  neighbouring  cities  to  enrich  themselves ;  for  Aristotle  is 
*P«alung  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poverty  of  the  great  multitude  might  be  relieved ;  itX 
T6if  dXi|0(vw«  dn/ioTucdv  hoav  iirSai  t6  rXrjOov  fiii  Xlav  &itopov  t} ;  and  says  that  trade  and 
■gricnltnre  promote  this  oojeet 

'  "  Nothing/'  says  Cioero,  d»  Repybl.  ii.  4,  "  more  weakened  Cartha^  than  the  prefer 
<!Bee  of  its  dtuens  for  trade  and  navigation,  for  which  they  neglected  agncnltnie  and  arms.' 

*  SaUnst,  Cata,  cap.  11. 16.  «  Polyb.  L  177. 
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towns  (ai  TTepioiKidc^).  ^  In  other  respects  they  seem  to  have 
been  rather  open  towns  than  walled  cities  :*  the  Carthaginians 
had  no  fortified  places  except  along  the  sea-coast.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  jealousy  of  the  capital  prevented  their  being 
fortified ;  but  it  also  left  them  the  certain  prey  of  every  con- 
queror, or  adventurer,  who  had  courage  to  invade  the  territory 
of  Carthage. 

From  these  towns,  colonised  by  the  Carthaginians,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  the  original  Phoenician  colonies,  which 
were  established  by  Tyre  and  other  Phoenician  states ;  some, 
indeed,  previous  to  Carthage,  in  the  territory  which  afterwards 
belonged  to  that  city.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of 
all  of  these  with  accuracy  and  certainty ;  we  know,  however, 
that  of  Utica  and  Leptis,*  and  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Sallust,*  most  of  the  large  towns  on  the  Carthaginian  coast, 
Adrumetum,  Hippo,  and  the  smaller  Leptis,  were  of  genuine 
Phoenician  origin. 

These  Phoenician  colonies  were  from  the  beginning,  or 
soon  became,  free  towns ;  every  one  of  which,  with  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  it,  formed  a  small  republic.  As  Carthage 
became  powerful  they  in  some  degree  certainly  became  de- 
pendent, but  were  never  so  absolutely  under  the  government 
of  the  Carthaginians  as  the  above-mentioned  colonised  towns. 
They  seem  to  have  been  rather  allies  than  subjects  ;  as  even 
the  mother  country.  Tyre  itself,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
had  unlimited  authority  over  the  other  towns.  So  much  at 
least  is  certain  with  respect  to  the  principal  among  them : 
Utica,  for  example,  which  according  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  antiquity  was  the  most  considerable  town  next  to  Carthage, 
and  which,  after  her  ruin,  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa. 

I  found  this  opinion  upon  the  following  circumstances, 
namely,  that  Utica  in  two  genuine  documents,  made  indeed  at 
very  different  times,  is  expressly  mentioned  as  a  state  by  it- 
self, as  well  as  Carthage.  The  first  of  these  is  the  commercial 
treaty  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  made  in  the  year  b.  c. 
348.  In  this  it  is  said,  at  the  very  beginning,  "  upon  these 
conditions  shall  be  peace  between  Rome  and  her  allies,  and 
between  Carthage,  Utica,  Tyre,  and  their  allies."*     Utica  is 

1  Arifltot  PoUt.  Ti  5. 

'  How  numerous  these  must  bare  been,  we  may  gather,  among  other  things,  from  Aga- 
thocles  being  able  to  conquer  nearly  two  hundred  o(  them.  Dioaorus,  ii.  p.  418.  A  string 
of  names  is  given  by  Scylax,  p.  48. 

»  Steph.  (h  Urb,  'Irwicty.  « Sallust,  Juff,  cap.  19.  »  Polyb.  i  437,  etc 
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here  evidendy  placed  upon  an  equality  with  Carthage,  as  even 
its  allies  are  recited.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  had  the 
right  of  contracting  alliances ;  notwithstanding  this  treaty  was 
entered  into  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian state. 

The  Tyre  here  mentioned  with  Utica,  could  scarcely  be  the 
Phcenician  Tyre.  Its  situation  renders  it  improbable  that  it 
should  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Rome ;  it  was,  besides, 
at  this  time  under  the  dominion  of  Persia :  but  the  principal 
fact  is,  that  nothing  occui's  throughout  the  whole  treaty  that 
could  relate  to  that  city,  or  be  of  any  importance  to  it.  I  feel, 
therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  instead  of  Tyre,  some  other 
name  should  be  read,  perhaps  Tunis,  or  Tysdrus,  if  indeed 
Polybius  himself  did  not  refer  it  to  Tyre;  or  might  it  not  have 
been  one  of  the  lai^e  sea-port  towns  on  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory, of  which  we  at  present  know  nothing  further,  but  which 
at  that  time  was  really  so  called?^  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
among  the  Phoenicians  for  colonies  to  be  named  after  their 
parent  town.  Of  this  New  Carthage  in  Spain  and  Tyre  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  afford  us  examples.  If,  however,  the  Phoe- 
nician Tyre  should  be  understood,  I  can  only  account  for  it 
from  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Carthaginians  of 
comprising  the  parent  town  in  their  treaties.  The  second  do- 
cument on  which  I  ground  my  opinion  belongs  to  the  last  pe- 
riod of  Carthage* — to  the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  the  treaty 
which  Hannibal  entered  into  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  As  in 
the  former  case,  Utica,  wherever  its  name  is  mentioned,  stands 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  Carthage.  The  alliance  with  the 
Macedonian  king  is  contracted  by  Carthage  and  Utica.  If 
Utica,  then,  in  both  these  periods,  were  connected  with  Car-^ 
thage  merely  by  alliance,  surely  no  proof  will  be  required  that 
it  did  in  earlier  times  maintain  its  rights. 

What  I  have  here  proved  respecting  Utica,  is  more  than 
probable  respecting  the  other  Phcenician  cities  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  The  cities  in  alliance  and  having  equal  laws 
with  Carthage,  are  not  only  distinguished  in  the  documents 
which  we  have  just  cited,  but  also  by  the  historians,*  from 
those  in  subjection ;  and  what  could  these  be  if  not  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  ?   They  were  originally,  as  Phoenician  colonies, 

^  The  names  alone  of  many  of  the  great  Carthaffinian  cities  haye  descended  to  us ;  for  what 
know  we,  bevond  the  names,  of  the  great  cities  Toka,  Maschala,  Hecatompylos,  enumerated 
by  Diodorus  ?    See  Diodor.  ii.  p.  449. 

*  Polyb.  ii.  p.  6S9,  etc.  >  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  413. 
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equally  free  and  independent  as  Carthage  itself.  It  follows, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  these  circumstances,  that  they 
could  not  at  first  be  treated  as  subjects,  but  only  as  allies. 
Surely  we  have  many  examples  in  history  in  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  superior  power  transforms  allies  into  sub- 
jects ;  and  when  we  see  that  Utica  alone  is  mentioned  as  an 
independent  city,  we  must  from  that  circumstance  conclude, 
that  the  others  did  not  stand  altogether  in  the  same  rank  with 
her ;  though  they  certainly  did  not  belong  to  so  low  a  grade 
as  the  various  places  of  the  interior.  The  words  of  the  treaties 
show  this,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  history.  They  appear 
throughout  as  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  Carthage.  They 
usually  remain  so  when  the  Carthaginian  subjects  revolt ;  they 
are  fortified,  they  besiege,  and  in  their  turns  are  besieged.  ^ 
All  these  are  sure  proofs  that  they  stood  so  closely  connected 
with  Carthage  as  to  have  the  same  fi'iends  and  enemies,  but  by 
no  means  that  they  were  subject  to  her  despotic  sway. 

It  was  a  general  principle  of  Carthaginian  policy,  to  im- 
prove as  much  as  possible  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  and 
to  accustom  the  native  tribes  under  their  subjection  to  do  the 
same.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
territory  which,  from  its  physical  nature,  was,  either  for  the 
most  part  or  altogether,  unfit  for  tillage.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  country  of  the  Syrtes,  or  the  north  coast  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis,  which  forms  the  present 
proper  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about  a 
hundred  geographical  miles  in  length.  While  the  territory  of 
Carthage  already  described,  consisted  of  fertile  lands  watered 
by  the  Bagradas  and  other  rivers ;  that  of  the  Syrtes  comprised 
only  a  sandy  plain,*  stretching  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
the  sea,  and  only  watered  in  a  few  places  by  small  streams.' 
In  districts  of  this  kind  a  Carthaginian  or  Phoenician  colony 

>  Proofa  of  thi;  will  be  found  in  aU  the  wan  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  in  their 
own  territory. 

*  This  remarkable  difference  in  the  soil,  which  begins  even  at  Lake  Triton,  is  truly  and 
accurately  remarked  by  Herodotus,  iv.  191.  **  As  far  as  the  Triton  river  the  soil  is  level 
and  sandy,  but  from  thence  towards  the  west  it  becomes  moimtainous  and  woody." 

s  For  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  country  on  the  sea-coast,  we  are  indebted  to  Delia 
CeUa,  Viaggio,  p.  22,  etc.  From  Tripoli  to  Lebeda,  (the  ancient  Leptis,)  the  fruitftil  strip 
alon^  the  coast  is  scarcely  hidf  a  mile  broad ;  then  follow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Cinyps,  green  meadows,  which  however  are  again  soon  lost  in  the  sandy  deserts  surrounding 
the  Oulfof  Sidra,  or  the  Great  Syrtis.  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio,  p.  60,  and  Tully,  Residence  in 
IVipoli,  p.  213.  [The  work  of  Delia  Cella  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Aufrere, 
8vo,  1822.  All  however  that  is  interesting  in  the  two  writers  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  in 
the  important  narrative  of  Becchcy,  Expedition  to  Explore  the  Coaat  of  Africa,  1828,  4to, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  will  be  found  collected  and  condensed  in  The 
Modem  Traveller,  Africa,  1829,  3  vols.  12mo.  A  compilation  which  has  deservedly  received 
much  praise.    Toans.] 
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was  settled ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Greater  Leptis,  whose 
ruins  still  attest  its  former  greatness ;  (Ea,  and  some  few  others. 
But  in  general  the  soil  was  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  still  re- 
mains so,^  and  therefore  the  native  tribes  remained  nomades 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Carthage.  Of  these  we 
have  a  very  accurate  account  in  the  works  of  Herodotus,  and 
it  will  be  of  importance  for  the  further  prosecution  of  our  de- 
sign, to  give  here  more  definite  and  clear  information  respect- 
ing them.^  There  dwelt  still  around  the  Triton  lake,  the  Au- 
senses  and  Machlyes :  the  latter  cut  the  hair  from  the  back  of 
their  head,  as  the  former  do  from  the  front,  in  order  to  mark 
their  race.^  A  branch  of  the  Ausenses,  that  is,  the  Maxyes 
before  mentioned,  had  taken  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Near  to 
these  were  the  Lotophagi,  or  Lotus  eaters,  and  behind  them 
lived  the  Gindanes.  The  name  of  the  former,  who  had  spread 
in  remote  antiquity  far  over  the  earth,  became  celebrated  by 
the  songs  of  Homer,  and  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so  many 
fables  among  the  Greek  poets,  is  the  name  of  one  or  more  tribes 
who  subsisted  principally  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree ;  for  com 
in  those  countries  could  not  be  cultivated.  The  ancients  have 
handed  down  such  minute  descriptions  respecting  this  tree, 
(which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lotus  plant  of  Egypt,) 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.^  It  is  the  Rhamnus  Lotus, 
Linn.  Its  fruit,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  the  common  food, 
not  only  in  these  districts  but  also  in  the  centre  of  Africa ;  and 
now,  as  well  as  formerly,  a  sort  of  wine  or  meath  is  made  from 
it,  but  which  will  only  keep  for  a  few  days.*  The  site  of  the 
Lotophagi  may  be  very  accurately  determined  from  Herodotus. 
They  must  have  occupied  just  the  middle  point  of  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  from  about  the  island  Meninx,  which  they  likewise 
possessed,  as  far  as  the  ancient  Leptis  Magna.  They  had  not, 
certainly,  spread  themselves  farther  west,  as  we  shall  immedi- 
ately see.  The  determination  of  this  point  is  necessary,  as  it 
will  be  of  great  importance  on  another  occasion. 

Next  to  them  towards  the  east,  follow  the  Macse.^    They 
cropped  both  sides  of  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  on  the  top. 

*  Dapper,  Ducription  of  Africa^  p.  295. 

'  The  MeountB  of  SctIax,  p.  48,  should  be  oompared  with  those  of  Herodotus,  with  which 
they  agree  Tery  well,  though  not  borrowed  from  them.  This  description  of  the  coast  alone 
shows  the  high  antiquitj  of  this  writer. 

*  Herod,  ir.  cap.  180.  «  Polyb.  iii.  p.  384,  and  Strabo,  p.  1191. 

*  Dapper,  p.  296.  In  Tripoli  is  a  market-place  where  tree- fruit,  similar  to  beans,  is 
fnovffht  in  larse  quantities.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  island  Jirba,  the  ancient  Meninx. 
See  Tully,  Jluidence  in  Tripoli^  p.  11,  where  the  fruit  is  accurately  described.  [See  also 
The  Modem  TraoeUer,  Afnca,  toI.  i.  p.  43,  and  254.]  •  Herod,  iv.  175,  176. 
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The  Cinyps*  (Zenifes,  and  Magro)  flows  through  their  coun- 
try, and  served  as  a  fixed  boundary  both  for  their  country  and 
that  of  the  Lotophagi.  According  to  Scylax,  they  only  at- 
tended their  flocks  on  the  sea-coast  during  the  winter ;  in  sum- 
mer, as  soon  as  it  became  dry,  they  retired  with  them  into  the 
mountains. 

Finally,  the  extreme  nation  towards  the  east  are  the  Nasa- 
mones;  for  those  adjoining  are  beyond  the  country  of  the 
Syrtes,  and  lie  in  the  territory  of  Cjrrene  and  Barca,*  The 
Nasamones  were  a  very  extensive  race,  and  lived  chiefly  by 
tending  their  flocks.  They  sent  a  caravan  yearly  to  Augila  for 
dates,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  in  Africa.  Between 
them  and  the  Macae  another  nation  had  formerly  dwelt :  these 
were  the  Psylli,  who  were  buried  in  the  sands  during  an  ex- 
cursion, or  caravan-journey,  into  the  interior  of  Libya.  "  The 
south  wind,"  says  Herodotus,  "  having  dried  up  their  water- 
springs,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  advancing  towards  the 
south ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  sand,  the  south  wind  buried 
them."'  How  closely  this  narrative  agrees  with  the  place,  we 
again  learn  from  the  latest  discoveries.  "  The  south  wind," 
says  Delia  Cella,  "  drives  the  sand  out  of  the  great  desert  like 
moving  clouds,  which  bury  whole  caravans."*  These  are  the 
nations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  from 
the  Lesser  Syrtis  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrene.  It  is  improbable 
that  they  should  all  have  vanished  from  the  earth ;  and  it  seems 
they  have  not.  They  appear  merely  to  have  been  pressed  back 
into  the  mountains  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  from  whom  they  are 
distinguished  by  descent  and  manners,  although  intermixed 
with  them  by  marriage.*  Here  they  still  live  upon  the  lotus 
and  honey ;  their  women  decorate  their  legs  with  rings,  and 
are  offered  to  strangers.^  Their  skin,  which  they  paint  with 
ruddle,  is  even  still  so  thickly  crusted  over,  that  their  true  colour 
cannot  be  discerned.  They  were  all,  according  to  the  distinct 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  nomades,  and  from  the  nature  of  their 
soil  were  obliged  to  remain  so.  The  relation  in  which  they 
stood  with  the  Carthaginians  is  no  where  expressly  defined ; 

1  Dapper,  p.  295.  The  city  founded  near  it  of  the  same  name  was,  eyen  in  the  time  of 
Scylax,  1.  c.,  already  a  waste.  [The  modem  name  of  the  Cinype  is,  according  to  Beechey, 
Expedition  to  Esmlore  the  Coast  of  Africa^  4to,  1828,  and  Arrowsmith,  Eton  Comparative 
Atlas,  1828,  KhdAan.  Butler  calls  it  Quaham  in  the  index  to  his  Ancient  Atlas.  These 
works  haye  been  published  since  the  last  German  edition  of  Heeren.    Trans.] 

'  Namely,  the  Auschism  and  Cabales  around  the  Greater  Syrtis ;  the  AsHysta  beyond 
Cyrene ;  the  GxHgamnuB  and  the  Adyrmachida  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  All 
nomad  tribes.    Herod,  iv.  168—171.  »  Herod,  iv.  173.  *  DeUa  Caia,  Via^- 

gio,  p.  98.  Their  expedition  was  probably  intended  for  Phasania  in  the  country  of  the  Gara- 
mautea.  *  DeUa  Cella,  p.  154..  *  Delia  Cella,  p.  109 ;  of.  Herod,  iy.  168. 
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there  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  their  being  in  subjection  to 
them,  as  their  country  was  always  considered  as  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions.  What  tribute  they  were  obliged  to 
pay,  we  indeed  know  not,  but  supposing  it  to  have  been  of 
ever  so  little  importance  to  so  great  a  commercial  state,  still 
the  possession  of  this  country,  and  a  dominion  over  these  na- 
tions, must  have  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  consideration. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  they  served  them  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  power  of  Cyrene.  The  growth  of  this  Grecian  colony 
was  regarded  by  Carthage  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  she  carried 
on  many  wars  against  it  Who  could  tell  that  it  would  not 
become  a  second  Carthage  ?  And  in  that  case,  it  could  not 
be  indifferent  who  was  in  possession  of  the  desert  by  which 
the  states  were  divided;  nor  whom  the  hordes  obeyed  who 
wandered  over  it. 

But  these  nations  were  of  still  more  importance  to  Carthage 
on  another  account.  By  them  were  formed  the  caravans  which 
crossed  the  Libyan  desert,  and  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  and  journeyed  eastward  as  far  as  Upper  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  By  their  means,  as  we  shall  see,  Carthage  main- 
tained an  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  upon  which 
depended  a  considerable  portion  of  her  trade.  In  a  following 
chapter  I  intend  to  give  farther  proofs  of  this.  History,  indeed, 
only  gives  us  a  few  unconnected  views  of  these  secrets  of  the 
Carthaginian  policy  in  trade;  but  fortunately  they  reveal  so  much 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  principal  fiicts. 

I  have  still  to  mention  certain  other  towns,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Urbes  MetagonittBy  are  sometimes  met  with  as  Car- 
thaginian towns  in  Africa.^  Historians  have  not  accurately 
defined  their  situation,  but  they  certainly  must  be  sought  for 
on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  westward  of  the  proper  territory  of 
Carthage.  A  promontory  is  still  found  there  called  Metago- 
nium;^  a  district  of  precisely  the  same  name;  and  even  a 
people  Metagonii}  Pliny,  on  this  account,  takes  the  name 
Metagonitis  to  be  synonymous  with  Numidia.*  I  understand, 
therefore,  by  these  towns,  all  those  settlements  established  by 
the  Carthaginians  on  the  coasts  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia, 
and  which  seem  in  a  manner  to  have  formed  a  regular  chain 
fi^m  their  frontier  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Should  it  still 
remain  doubtfal  whether  all  those  towns  were  really  comprised 

«  Polyb.  i.  p.  468.  •  The  present  Cabo  di  Ferro,  not  fiir  from  Bon,  in  the  province 

of  Constantine.  '  See  Cellarii,  Geoff.  AtU.j  vol.  ii.  929,  936.  *  Pliny,  y.  2. 

C 
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under  that  name,  an  authority  has  fortunately  been  preserved, 
which  leaves  the  truth  of  the  fact  beyond  dispute.  We  find 
in  Scylax  a  specification  of  all  the  towns  and  harbours  which 
lie  along  the  shore,  and  on  the  small  islands  opposite,  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  After  the  enumeration  of  them'  he 
expressly  adds,  "  all  the  towns  and  marts  from  the  Hesperides 
(on  the  Larger  Syrtis)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  Carthaginians."  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  a 
chain  of  Carthaginian  towns  stretched  as  far  as  that  point. 
These  stations  were  of  great  importance  to  Carthage,  both  on 
account  of  the  trade  wmch  she  carried  on  with  the  inland  no- 
mad tribes  that  dwelt  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  because  they 
enabled  her  to  keep  open  a  communication  by  land  with  Spain, 
as  well  for  her  merchants  as  for  her  armies.  Hannibal  took  care 
to  have  them  all  properly  garrisoned  before  he  set  out  for  Italy.* 
In  other  respects  they  seem  not  to  have  been  of  great  import- 
ance, as  none  of  them  ever  attained  any  celebrity. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  it  will  be  easier  to  answer  a 
question  otherwise  very  difficult :  namely,  what  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Africa  ?  We  mean, 
of  course,  in  its  most  flourishing  state.  On  the  south  and  north 
its  limits  are  determined,  but  there  is  still  some  difficulty  in 
settling  them  towards  the  west.  Nature  herself  has  traced  the 
southern  frontiers :  the  Carthaginian  dominion  reached  as  far 
as  the  land  was  fertile ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Triton  lake,  which 
is,  besides,  expressly  mentioned  as  the  boundary.'  The  barren 
districts  began,  indeed,  on  this  side  the  lake,  but  towns,  never- 
theless, were  found  as  for  as  the  Triton  lake,  which  were  after- 
wards destroyed  in  the  Roman  wars.* 

With  still  more  accuracy  are  the  eastern  frontiers  defined. 
As  in  this  part  they  joined  another  state,  Cyreue,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  boundary  should  be  determined ; 
and  long  struggles  and  wars  at  length  produced  a  treaty,  in 
which  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
it  secured  them  the  districts  between  the  Syrtes.  According 
to  a  tradition,  it  is  said  that  the  brothers  Philseni  purchased 
this  advantage  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  ;*  and,  indeed,  the 

^  Scylax,  p.  61.  ed.  Httds.  Unfortunately  their  names  are  very  much  corrupted.  According 
to  the  corrections  of  Vossius,  they  were  called  Collops,  Pithecusse,  Tipaffi,  Canucchia,  Jol, 
Chalka,  Siga,  Mes,  Acris,  besides  the  small  islands  of  Adum,  Psamathus,  etc.,  whose  situa- 
tion cannot  be  determined. 

«  Polyb.  i.  468.  »  Strabo,  p.  1189.  *  Strabo,  1.  c. 

*  Sallust,  Jug.  cap.  Ixxix. ;  Valer.  Max.  y.  6.  4.  Accordipg  to  Sallust,  the  war  to  which 
this  gave  rise  was  very  fierce  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  happened  during  the  flourishing 
'  I  of  both  powers. 
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offering  was  not  too  great,  if  we  remember,  from  what  has  been 
said  before,  how  important  these  regions  must  have  been,  al- 
though barren,  to  Carthage.  The  last  place  in  the  Carthaginian 
dominions  was  Turris  Euprantus,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  from  whence  a  considerable  contraband  trade 
was  carried  on  with  Cyrene.*  Near  to  this  place  stood  the 
landmarks,  which  were  named  Arce  Philcenorumj  in  honour 
of  the  brothers.  They  were  nothing  more  than  mere  marks 
of  the  boundaries,  and  were  no  longer  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Strabo.^  In  the  accounts  come  down  to  us  respecting  these 
landmarks,  all  writers  agree.' 

It  is  a  task  of  much  difficulty  to  determine  the  western 
boundaries.  In  this  quarter  nomad  hordes  alone  wandered 
about,  and  it  will  on  that  account  alone  be  immediately  seen 
that  any  certain  limits  were  both  impossible  and  unnecessary. 

According  to  the  writers  most  worthy  of  credit,  the  Cartha* 
ginian  dominions  reached  as  far  as  the  Gaditanian^  gulf.  But 
it  is  evident  that  this  must  not  be  understood  to  the  letter. 
They  had  established  cities,  harbours,  and  forts  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  small  islands  opposite,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
already  in  part  given.  The  permission  of  the  nomad  hordes, 
who  dwelt  in  these  districts,  was  without  doubt  obtained  for 
this  purpose ;  and  in  this  way  the  Carthaginians  came^  by  de- 
grees, to  be  masters  of  the  coast :  a  matter  to  them  of  the  utmost 
importance,  but  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  native  tribes. 
Carthage  seems  especially  to  have  desired  to  secure  this  point, 
when  the  conquest  of  Spain  first  suggested  itself  to  her.  A 
communication  with  that  province  would  thus  be  kept  open 
by  land,  should  any  untoward  event  interrupt  it  by  sea.  But 
we  discover  no  where  a  trace,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  hint,  of 
her  arrogating  to  herself  an  authority  over  the  interior  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauritania.  ^'  The  Carthaginians/*  says  Strabo,^ 
**  rule  over  Libya,  wherever  it  is  not  occupied  by  mere  nomad 
hordes."  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  during  the  Roman  wars 
the  native  princes  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Numidia 
appear  as  perfectly  independent.  Indeed,  how  could  Carthage 
have  maintained  a  dominion  over  them  ?  The  Carthaginians 
certainly  had  formed  an  alliance  with  these  princes,  which  they 

^  Stnbo,  p.  1193.  *  There  still  exist,  however,  pillars  of  sandstone,  with  inscrip- 

tftons  ahuott  obliterated,  which  may  be  taken  for  them ;  Bella  Cella,  Viaggio,  p.  77.  Scyiaz 
employs  the  singnlar  number  in  speaking  of  them ;  ol  tov  ipCKalvov  Beo/uioi,  p.  47.  So  also 
Folybins,  i.  p.  469.    The  account  of  Sailust  b  evidently^  corrupted  tradition. 

*  Polyb.  i  p.  469,  and  besides  him  Scyiaz  in  the  passage  aboTe  quoted. 

*  Polyb.  L  c.  »  Strabo,  p.  1189. 

c  2 
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endeavoured  to  strengthen,  and  knit  more  closely,  by  giving 
them  ladies  of  high  rank  in  marrii^e.^  Some  of  them  might 
perhaps  at  times  have  been  tributary,  but  these  exceptions 
cannot  be  taken  for  a  rule. 

The  most  probable  boundary  to  the  west  of  the  proper  Car- 
thaginian territory,  where  it  stretched  farther  inland,  was,  there- 
fore, in  short,  the  point  where  the  tribes  who  cultivated  the  soil 
ceased,  and  the  nomad  hordes  began.  Although  it  is  not  likely 
that  Miy  line  was  drawn  marking  the  exact  boundary,  yet  we 
shall  commit  no  great  error  by  placing  it  under  8**  east  longi- 
tude. Beyond  that  was  Hippo  Regius,  the  residence  of  the 
Numidian  kings,  which  never  belonged  to  Carthe^e ;  an  ac- 
curate definition  is  from  the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

According  to  this  survey,  the  fertile  provinces  of  Carthage, 
occupied  by  people  who  tilled  the  soil,  extended  from  Cape 
Bon  in  a  direct  line  to  the  most  western  angle  of  the  Triton 
lake,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  geographical  miles.  Its  breadth 
in  most  parts  was  150  miles.^  The  northern  part  is  usually 
called  Zeugitanay  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation.  It  comprised, 
besides  the  capital,  the  most  important  sea-ports,  as  Hippo  Za- 
rytus,  Utica,  Tunis,  Clypea,  and  others-  The  interior  of  the 
country  was  every  where  filled  with  Carthaginian  colonies  and 
native  tribes,  who  had  intermingled  with  the  Phoenicians. 
Yacca,  Bulla,  Sicca,  and  Zama,  are  the  best  known  of  these 
settlements.  The  soil  was  fertile  throughout,  but  more  par- 
ticularly so  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas.  The  southern  part 
was  called  Byzazium.  It  derived  this  name  from  the  Byzantes, 
the  principal  race,  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been  settled 
in  it,  but  had  gradually  intermixed  with  the  Carthaginian  colo- 
nies. Its  coast  was  also  covered  with  a  succession  of  flourish- 
ing sea-ports,  of  which  Adrumetum,  the  Leptis  Minor,  Tysdrus, 
and  Tacape  were  the  principal. 

In  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  another  district 
was  included  in  Byzazium,  but  which  was  very  often  separated 
from  it,  and  requires  here  to  be  particularly  noticed,  on  account 
of  its  great  importance  to  Carthage.  I  mean  the  country 
around  the  Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Triton  lake,  which  is  gener- 
ally mentioned  under  the  name  of  Emporia.^  All  writers  agree 

1  In  thia  manner  Hamilcar  Barca  gained  the  nomad  prince,  Karran,  by  the  promise  of 
his  daughter.  Polyb.  i.  p.  193.  The  well-known  example  of  Sophonisba  is  shown  then  not 
to  be  the  only  one.  *  Strabo,  p.  1189,  mye&  2600  stadia,  (280  miles,)  but  expressly 

remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  authorities  differ. 

s  The  territory  of  Emporia  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Polybius,  (i.  p.  436,)  from  Byza- 
sium,  or  Byssatus.    In  other  places  writers  are  not  always  yery  exact  respecting  it. 
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in  praising  it  for  its  astonishing  fertility.  "  This  region,"  says 
Scylax,*  "  which  is  occupied  by  Libyans,  is  most  magnificent 
and  fertile,  it  abounds  in  tall  fine  cattle ;  and  its  inhabitants  are 
most  beautiful  and  wealthy."  It  derived  its  name  from  the  many 
flourishing  towns  it  contained,'  and  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
were  places  of  trade.  From  all  the  passages  in  Polybius  con- 
cerning them,  we  learn  the  great  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  principal  cause  of  this  was, 
that  they  contained  the  great  store-houses,  from  which  their 
troops,  especially  those  of  the  capital,  were  supplied  with  pro- 
visions.' Their  situation,  moreover,  renders  it  probable  that 
they  were  the  great  staple  towns  for  the  trade  with  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  and  it  might  be  from  this  that  they  derived 
their  name. 

In  addition  to  these  cultivated  countries,  the  abode  of  men 
who  tilled  the  earth,  Carthage  possessed  the  Regio  SyrticUy  or 
the  sea-coast  between  the  two  Syrtes,  extending  from  Tacape 
to  the  monument  of  the  Philani ;  a  tract  of  about  400  miles, 
inhabited  by  nomades,  as  the  sandy  nature  of  the  spil  rendered 
fruitless  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  Great  Leptis,  a  colony 
from  Sidon,  occasioned  by  civil  disturbances,*  and  (Ea,  were 
the  only  considerable  towns  in  the  whole  district.  The  reasons 
why  this  country,  notwithstanding,  was  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  Carthage  have  been  already  given.  From  all  that 
has  now  been  said,  I  think  I  may  draw  the  following  important 
conclusions  respecting  the  Carthaginian  state. 

First :  That  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Afi-ica  was  never 
so  completely  united  that  all  its  parts  stood  in  an  equal  and 
entire  dependence  upon  the  capital.  The  succession  of  old 
Phoenician  colonies  along  the  coast  was  only,  at  least  for  some 
time,  a  number  of  confederate  states,  of  which  Carthage  was 
certainly  the  head,  but  by  no  means  the  absolute  mistress. 
Those  nations  were  the  only  real  subjects  of  Carthage  who 
were  accustomed  to  agriculture,  to  which  manner  of  living 
they  had  been  brought  by  the  Carthaginians  themselves,  for 
the  nomad  tribes  between  the  two  Syrtes  were  only  so  far  in 
sul^ection  to  Carthage  as  to  pay  tribute. 
,  Secondly :  The  internal  weakness  of  Carthage,  so  frequently 
remarked  by  every  writer,  and  usually  ascribed  to  her  great 

*  Scylax,  p.  49.  •  By  Strabo,  p.  1191,  an  i/i7ropiiov  is  chiefly  named  as  important^ 

Also  by  Appian,  Punic,  cap.  1%  it  is  called  the  territory,  h  vept  t6  ifjuropiov  ytj. 
>  This  is  dear  firom  Pdlyb.  ii  p.  204.    Compare  i.  p.  436,  and  iy.  p.  647. 
«  Sallnst,  Jug,  cap.  78. 
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military  establishments,  and  the  employment  of  mercenaries, 
may  be  fiir  more  naturally  explained  by  this  very  circumstance. 
The  policy  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
make  friends  of  the  nations  they  conquered.  The  inborn  hatred 
which  the  nomad  hordes  had  previously  felt,  was  continued, 
and  nourished,  and  increased,  by  the  oppression  of  their  rulers. 
The  approach  of  every  enemy  was  considered  by  them  as  a 
signal  of  revolt ;  how  otherwise  could  Agathocles,  and  after 
him  Regulus,  have  dared  to  invade  Africa  with  only  15,000 
men,  without  deserving  to  be  reproached  for  their  temerity  ? 
and  which  they  certainly  would  have  justly  merited  under  any 
other  circumstances. 


CHAP.  II.    Foreign  possemans  of  Carthage* 

I.    PROVINCES. 

Carthage  inherited  from  her  parent  state  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce ;  but  the  desire  of  conquest  sprung,  at  first,  from  her 
situation,  and  was  nourished  by  success. 

This  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  one  who  understands 
the  genius  of  powerful  free  states.  There  is  no  example  of 
any  great  republic,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  did 
not  become  a  conquering  state,  provided  its  geographical  situ- 
ation did  not  prevent  it.  Athens  and  Sparta,  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, Venice  and  Genoa,  are  proofs  of  this  fact.  The  latest  and 
largest  republics  of  Europe  began  and  ended  with  conquest ; 
and  North  America  will  arrive  at  the  same  point,  whenever 
space  is  wanting  in  which  she  may  peaceably  extend  herself. 

The  states  of  Phoenicia  Proper  were  republics,  although 
they  had  what  were  called  kings.  But  there  are  some  states, 
which,  from  their  situation,  are  obliged  to  renounce  all  pro- 
jects of  conquest,  or,  at  least,  to  confine  them  within  very  nar- 
row bounds  ;  and  such  were  these.  Their  small  territory  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  empires,  against  whom  they  could  not 
always  defend  even  their  own  independence. 

The  case  with  Carthage  was  entirely  difierent.  Built  on 
the  edge  of  a  large  quarter  of  the  globe,  whose  warlike  no- 
mades  afforded,  for  pay,  numerous  armies ;  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  countries  without  a  master,  she  could  conquer, 
and  soon  found  it  her  interest  so  to  do.  For  the  first  time, 
therefore,  history  here  shows  us  a  free  and  powerful  commercial 
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State,  whose  greatness  was  founded  upon  foreign  possessions 
acquired  by  force  of  arms. 

A  commercial  state  of  such  a  nature  must,  in  prosecuting 
its  conquests,  necessarily  have  been  guided  by  considerations 
which  obliged  it  to  pursue  a  different  line  of  policy  from  that 
followed  by  the  Persians  and  Babylonians,  who  took  countries 
by  assault,  and  subdued  and  plundered  one  nation  after  an- 
other, for  no  other  reason  but  because  there  was  yet  a  nation 
to  plunder  and  subdue.  It  must  by  no  means  be  inferred 
firom  this  that  the  Carthaginians,  throughout  their  whole  course, 
pursued  one  fixed  formal  plan  of  aggrandizement,  but  only 
that  experience  had  pointed  out  to  them  certain  maxims  upon 
which  they  acted  whenever  it  was  possible,  and  which  they 
only  left  for  some  cogent  reason.  This  line  of  conduct  was 
planted  in  the  spirit  of  the  aristocratic  government,  where 
such  maxims  so  easily  become  hereditary  in  the  ruling  fami- 
lies, of  which  history  shows  us  such  evident  proofe  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Even  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  possessions  on  the  con- 
tinent prove  clearly  enough,  that  a  willing  moderation,  flow- 
ing from  this  principle,  was  connected  with  their  system  of 
aggrandization,  which  prevented  them  from  occupying  more 
than  they  intended  to  retain.  Did  there  ever  exist  a  more 
powerful  state  which  had  such  large  and  tempting  prospects 
of  increasing  its  dominion,  and  which,  nevertheless,  limited  its 
extent  so  willingly  ?  Behind  her  proper  territory,  Carthage 
saw  spreading  itself  the  immeasurable  Africa,  in  which  no 
other  state  was  yet  formed,  and  which  in  a  manner  seemed 
waiting  for  a  ruler.  Notwithstanding  this,  her  proper  domi- 
nions here  were,  and  remained,  confined  within  a  moderate 
compass.  Western  Europe  offered  her  the  same  temptation. 
But  even  the  rich  country  of  Spain,  known  to  them  so  mi- 
nutely, although  they  had  several  settlements  therein,  could 
not  incite  them  to  a  regular  conquest  of  it,  until  it  offered 
them,  in  time  of  need,  when  their  political  power  had  lost  its 
balance,  a  compensation  for  Sicily,  during  the  last  struggle 
with  Rome. 

But  their  foreign  possessions  chiefly  show,  that  they  fol- 
lowed one  maxim  equally  simple  and  natural.  A  maritime 
and  commercial  nation  would  soon,  of  itself,  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact,  that  it  could  have  no  better  or  more  secure 
possessions  than  islands.     That  large  continents,  although  upon 
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pressing  occasions  they  may  quietly,  at  least  for  a  time,  shut 
their  ports,  or  suffer  a  blockade  from  without,  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  a  fleet :  of  this  North  America  furnishes  us  with  a 
sufficient  example  in  modern  times.  The  policy  of  the  Car- 
th^inians  must  soon  have  discovered  this,  and  they  limited, 
therefore,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  republic, 
their  foreign  possessions  almost  exclusively  to  islands.  ^  These 
served  both  to  shelter  their  squadrons,  and  to  conceal  their 
designs ;  here  no  troublesome  rivals  were  to  be  feared,  and  if 
any  showed  themselves  they  were  easily  restrained  ;  here  com- 
mercial activity,  unperceived,  could  exert  itself;  here  no  loss 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  an  age  when  there  were  no  great 
maritime  powers  as  rivals. 

These  were  all  established  maxims  which  the  Carthi^nians 
undeviatingly  followed  in  their  conquests,  and  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean,  sprinkled  with  large  and  small 
islands,  opened  to  them  a  field  which  seemed  just  suited  to 
their  situation  and  power.  History  has  preserved  to  us  but 
few  accounts  respecting  the  occasion  of  their  first  conquests. 
The  private  settlements  which  the  Carthaginians  at  first  estab 
lished  here,  gave  them,  probably,  opportunities  of  interfering 
in  the  broils  of  the  native  tribes,  and  the  system  of  conquest 
arose  out  of  the  system  of  colonization.  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sicily.  We  know  of 
no  regular  colonies  planted  there  by  the  Carthaginians.  They 
seem  at  once  to  have  entered  upon  its  conquest ;  and  history 
has  not  lefl  us  altogether  in  the  dark  respecting  when  and  by 
whom  this  design  was  first  prosecuted.  It  took  place  just  at 
the  time  that  the  Persians,  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate 
successors,  started  forth  as  conquerors  in  Asia,  namely,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  *  The  Carthaginians  were  at  that 
time  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  their  power  to  one  single 
family,  namely,  to  that  of  Mago,  which  gave  them  a  succes- 

1  The  republic  of  the  united  states  of  Holland  has  followed,  in  modern  times,  a  similar  po- 
licy with  regard  to  its  East  India  possessions,  and  this  example  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  with  how  much  more  ease,  and  with  still  greater  adTantage,  has  Holland  main- 
tained herself  in  India,  than  either  France  or  England !  the  East  Indian  empire  of  the  latter 
threatens  to  fiedl  in  the  end  under  its  own  weight. 

*  Between  b.  c.  550—460.  Justin,  xix.  1,  gives  us  authoritr  for  all  the  following  state- 
ments. The  chronology  here  is  derired  firom  the  fact,  that  Darius,  before  his  expedition 
against  the  Greeks,  sent  to  Hamilcar  for  assistance.  Therefore  about  the  year  490.  But 
his  brother  and  father  had  had  the  command  before  him,  as  had  his  sons  after  him.  We 
cannot  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  err  in  this  statement.  Attempts  at  conquest  in  Sicfly 
and  Sardinia  had  indeed  been  made  by  Malous,  or  Bialchus,  before  the  time  of  Mago ;  but 
that  in  Sardinia  ended  unfortunately,  and  sent  its  commander  into  exile.  Justin,  xviii.  7. 
It  must  therefore  have  happened  between  600  and  550 ;  and  was  the  first  noticed  in  history. 
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sion  of  heroes  similar  to  that  of  the  Barcas  at  a  later  period. 
Mago  himself,  the  founder,  was  the  first  who  introduced  mili- 
tary discipline  and  created  their  foreign  power/  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Asdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  who  made 
Sardinia  the  scene  of  their  conquests.  Here  Asdrubal  fell, 
after  having  been  eleven  times  commander ;  his  native  town 
honoured  him  with  a  public  mourning.  His  brother,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  command  before  his  death,  met  with  a 
similar  fate  in  Sicily,  as  after  being  defeated  in  battle  by  Gelon 
of  Sjrracuse,  he  is  said  to  have  killed  himself*  Each  of  th^m 
left  three  sons :  those  of  Hamilcar  were  Himilco,  who  succeed- 
ed to  his  father's  command  in  Sicily ;  Hanno,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, we  are  indebted  for  the  Periplus ;  and  Gisco.  Those  of 
Asdrubal  were  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  and  Sappho.  All  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,'  and  extend- 
ed its  dominion  both  without  and  within  Africa,  by  their  vic- 
tories over  the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians.  They  are  also 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  relieved  Carthage  from  paying 
tribute  to  the  Libyans.  This  is  all  the  information  we  have 
respecting  these  conquests.  The  following  more  minute  sur- 
vey of  their  provinces  will  serve  to  prove  the  remarks  already 
made. 

I.   SARDINIA. 

The  first  and  most  important  province  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  Sardinia,  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  of  which  they  be- 
came completely  masters.  Its  inhabitants,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  insignificant  tribes,  who  retreated  into  their  inaccessi- 
ble mountains,  were  all  brought  under  the  subjection  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  founded  Calaris,  (Cagliari,)  which  still 
remains  the  capital,*  and  Sulchi,  both  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  On  every  occasion,  and  in  almost  all  the  genuine  do- 
cuments which  have  descended  to  us  respecting  Carthage, 
Sardinia  appears  as  their  first  and  most  valuable  province ;  and 
in  these  it  is  expressly  mentioned  immediately  after  their  ter- 
ritory in  Africa,  with  which  it  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  first  two  treaties  with  Rome  afford  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
By  the  earlier  of  these,  it  is  true,  the  Romans  were  permitted 
to  trade  in  Sardinia,  as  well  as  in  Libya,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa,  yet  only  under  great  restric- 

>  Justin,  L  c.    Primus  amniumf  ordinata  diseiplina  militari,  imperium  Pcmorum  coi^ 
didit.  '  In  the  year  b.  c.  480.    Herod.  Tii.  167.  '  Per  ho9  res  Carthoffinieni' 

•turn  ea  teng)estate  gerebanhir,    Justin,  1.  c.  *  Fausan.  x.  p.  838. 
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tions.  In  the  second,  their  ships  were  forbidden,  in  express 
terms,  to  enter  the  ports  of  either.  ^ 

It  seems  remarkable  that  this  large  island,  about  162  miles 
in  length,  and  from  between  60  and  70  in  breadth,  should  have 
been,  both  in  ancient  and  more  modem  times,  the  least  known 
of  any  country  in  Europe.  It  is  only  lately  that  a  better  de- 
scription has  been  obtained  of  it,*  and  that  only  increases  our 
desire  for  further  information ;  previous  to  this,  Otaheite  and 
Owhyhee  were  better  known  to  us  than  Sardinia ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  it  was  equally  scanty. 

The  great  value  in  which  the  Carthj^inians  held  this  island, 
and  were  necessarily  obliged  to  hold  it,  may  be  accounted  for 
from  its  geographical  situation  ;  for  a  nation  whose  existence 
depended  upon  maintaining  a  dominion  over  the  western  Me- 
diterranean, and  which  never  completely  subdued  Sicily, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  Sardinia  their  principal  sta- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  likewise  the  emporium 
for  their  trade  with  the  west  of  Europe,  with  which  they  kept 
up  a  constant  intercourse,  and  indeed  no  situation  was  better 
adapted  for  that  purpose. 

Sardinia,  however,  was  not  of  less  importance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  its  own  account ;  for  in  affording  them  supplies  of 
corn,  it  was  only  surpassed  by  their  African  dominions.  It  is 
thus  spoken  of  upon  every  occasion  in  their  history ;'  even  its 
rudest  and  most  savage  native  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tains, were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture.  The  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  island,  it  is  true,  were  not  much  adapt- 
ed to  husbandry ;  but  its  fertile  valleys  and  plains  were  not  at 
all  inferior  to  those  of  Sicily.*  But  no  one  who  considers  how 
numerous  her  armies  were,  and  also  the  little  attention  paid  to 
agriculture  at  that  period  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  in  Africa,^ 

I  Polyb.  vol.  i.v,  435|  439.  *  Azuni,  Histoire  geomaphique  poUtimte  et  nahireUe  de 

la  Sardaigne,    T.  i  ii.  1802.        »  Diodonis,  i.  p.  274.    Polyb.  i.  205.         *  Strabo,  344,  etc. 

^  We  may  quote  Sardinia  qb  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Carthaginiana  were  wont 
to  treat  their  provinces.  When  the  Bcnnans  took  it  fi^om  the  Carthaginians  it  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Polyb.  i.  p.  196.  The  latter  do  not  appear  certainly  to  haye  been  tiie 
first  who  mtrodttced  agriculture  mto  this  island,  although  they  certainly  increased  it  Texy 
much  among  its  ancient  inhabitants.  The  yarious  races  of  these  Strabo  has  minutely  spea- 
fied.  One  part  of  them  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  most  inaccessible  mountains ;  and  these  it  was 
that  the  Carthaginians  could  never  completely  subiugate.  Strabo,  p.  344,  and  Diodorus,  i. 
p.  342.  Sardinia,  however,  in  general,  was  from  tne  earliest  times  occupied  by  foreign  set- 
tlers, who  are  most  Batis&ctorily  enumerated  by  Pausanias,  x.  p.  838.  A  particular  account, 
but  completely  at  variance  with  all  these  remarks,  is  found  m  the  treatise  de  Mirabilibus, 
cap.  105,  ascriW  to  Aristotle.  '*  The  Carthaginians,"  it  is  there  said,  <*  had  rooted  up  all 
the  fruit-trees  in  Sardinia,  and  interdicted  agriculture  to  the  inhabitants  upon  pain  of  death." 
Whence  this  tale  could  come  I  know  not  The  interdiction,  perhaps,  only  referred  to  the 
unconquerable  cave-dwellers,  that  they  might  starve  them  out  Tnat  the  tradition  itself, 
however,  was  wholly  unfounded,  was  not  unknown  to  Beckmann,  the  latest  editor  of  that 
work,  wherefore  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  fresh  refutation  of  it  here. 
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will  question  the  great  importance  of  this  fruitiul  countiy  to 
Carthage. 

But  besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  which,  it  is 
probable,  greatly  increased  the  value  of  Sardinia  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Carthaginians.     Although  it  admits  not  of  proof,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  supposing  that  mines  were  worked  there, 
which  yielded  a  rich  produce  of  precious  stones  and  metals. 
That  countries  containing  one  or  both  of  these  had  a  peculiar 
charm  both  for  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  is  already 
well  known.     Gold  is  now  in  vain  sought  for  in  Sardinia, 
though  that  island  is  still  rich  in  silver.^     Among  the  precious 
stones  the  sardel  holds  the  first  rank ;  it  is  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  island,'  though  whether  it  derives  its  name  from 
that,  or,  according  to  Pliny,'  from  the  city  of  Sardes  in  Lydia, 
is  uncertain.     The  high  value  put  upon  this  stone  by  the  an- 
cients, and  its  importance  in  commerce,  may  be  known  from 
the  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  lapidaries.     I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  the  Carthaginians  obtained  treasures  of  this  kind 
from  the  island,  by  the  pains  which  they  took  to  keep  all 
strangers  at  a  distance  froin  it.     That  they  did  this  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  treaties  with  Rome.   Stra- 
bo  also  states,*  that  strangers  were  forbidden,  upon  pain  of 
death  by  drowning,  to  sail  to  Sardinia,  or  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules.    By  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  we  must  here  understand 
the  south-western  part  of  Spain,  where  their  richest  mines 
were  situated.     Might  not  then  the  severe  prohibition  respect- 
ing Sardinia  arise  from  the  same  cause  ? 

Carthage  kept  a  garrison  in  Sardinia,  formed  almost  entire- 
ly of  mercenaries.*  Civil  and  military  authority  seem  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage,  to  have 
been  separated,  and  not  bestowed  on  one  person  ;^  a  regula- 
tion which,  if  it  really  existed,  gave  it  a  decided  preference 
over  Rome  in  the  manner  of  governing  its  foreign  provinces. 

The  conquest  of  Sardinia  cost  the  Carthaginians  many 
wars,  as  has  already  been  remarked.  The  Etrurians  are  said 
to  have  possessed  it  before  them  ;  but  I  find  no  trace  of  their 
having  carried  on  a  war  with  them  respecting  it.  In  the  first 
treaty  concluded  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  b.  c.  509, 

t  Asuni,  u.  p.  841,  where  the  several  sQyer  mines  are  eniimerated.    Might  not  some 
traMS  be  even  still  foond  there  of  ancient  works  ?  '  Asnnl,  ii.  p.  861. 

*  Pliny,  zxxrii  7.     That  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  precious 
stones  I  shall  prove  in  another  place.  *  Strabo,  p.  1154.  *  Polyb.  i  ^.  195. 

*  Polyb.  i  p.  195,  where  the  Baethareh  (the  goremor  in  times  of  peace)  is  distinguished 
ftom  tbie  StraUffo, 
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namely,  in  the  period  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  it  appears  to  have 
been  completely  a  Carthaginian  province.  According  to  the 
above-mentioned  accounts  of  Justin,  however,  from  v^rhich  in- 
deed only  a  general  chronology  can  be  deduced,  they  were 
still  at  this  period  busily  engaged  in  its  conquest ;  but  the 
apparent  contradiction  instantly  vanishes  if  we  remember,  that 
frequent  revolts  occasioned  frequent  wars.  Sardinia  remained 
a  Cfarthaginian  province  till  the  year  b.  c.  237,  a  little  beyond 
the  close  of  the  first  v^rar  with  Rome. 

II.    CORSICA. 

The  name  of  Corsica  but  seldom  occurs  in  Carthaginian 
history,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  entirely  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  that  republic.  From  a  very  early  date 
it  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Etrurians,  and  a  part 
of  it  seems  to  have  continued  subject  to  their  authority.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  when  their  jealousy  had  been  roused, 
the  Carthaginians  gave  a  proof  that  they  were  not  at  least  in- 
different respecting  who  possessed  the  island.  Some  Greeks 
wished  to  settle  there :  a  body  of  Phocians,  who  had  left  their 
native  country  rather  than  endure  Persian  bondage,  landed  at 
Corsica,  and  there  founded  the  colony  of  Alalia.  Carthi^e 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  suffer  this.  She  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Etrurians,  and  the  allied  fleets  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Greeks,  who,  though  victorious,  feeling 
themselves  too  weak  to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  island, 
quitted  its  shores  and  turned  towards  Italy.^ 

What  happened  to  Corsica  after  this,  whether  the  Cartha- 
ginians left  it  to  its  fate  and  to  the  Etrurians,  or  whether  they 
assumed  a  share  in  its  government,  history  does  not  inform  us ; 
but  in  the  year  450,  about  eighty  years  later,  Corsica^  appears 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Etrurians.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, though  the  time  be  uncertain,  it  must  have  again  fallen 
under  the  yoke  of  Carthage  ;  for  in  the  wars  with  Rome  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  Carthaginian  province,  which,  together  with 
Sardinia,  fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  contest  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  not  however  probable  that  they  at  this 
time  possessed  all,  or  even  a  considerable  part,  of  Corsica ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  opinion  respecting  their  dominion  there  at  all 
rests  upon  very  weak  authority.     Certain  it  is,  at  all  events, 

*  Herod,  i.  166.    This  remarkable  sea-fight,  the  first  which  history  records,  happened  be- 
fore B.  c  536,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  '  Diodorus,  i  p.  471* 
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that  they  never  gained  much  from  this  island,  nor  could  it  ever 
have  been  of  so  much  importance  to  them  as  Sardinia.^  Its 
soil  was  rugged  and  sterile,  and  the  inhabitants  savage ;  Car- 
thaginian policy  was,  besides,  too  profound  to  place  much 
value  on  a  possession  which  would  have  been  more  expensive 
than  useful.  Their  only  care  was  to  prevent  rivals  from  set- 
tling there,  who  might  disturb  their  commerce  or  interrupt 
their  navigation. 

III.    SICILY. 

The  largest  of  the  islands  I  have  reserved  till  now,  because 
it  was  never  entirely  subdued  by  Carthage.  Had  that  repub- 
lic once  effected  this  object,  which  she  was  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  doing,  her  dominion  would  probably  have  been 
established  for  centuries,  and  Rome  would  have  been  unable 
to  shake  it 

A  glance  at  the  map,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  fertility 
and  internal  riches  of  Sicily,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  that 
policy  of  Carthage,  whose  principal  and  almost  only  aim  was 
the  possession  of  this  island ;  an  object  she  endeavoured  to 
effect  with  all  that  firmness  and  constancy  which  so  peculiarly 
belongs  to  aristocratical  governments.  How  much  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Mediterranean,  the  provisioning  of  her  armies,  and 
the  trade  in  oil  and  wine,  depended  upon  the  execution  of  this 
project,  it  were  needless  to  prove.  The  island,  besides,  is  of  so 
moderate  extent,  that  she  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  it. 

Sicily  was  also  the  point  where  the  interest  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Greeks  clashed.  Both  of  them  here  possessed 
cities ;  but  those  of  the  former  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  lat^ 
ter.  The  Greek  cities  were  free  independent  states,  and  that, 
combined  with  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  unobstructed  sale  of  their  merchandise,  enabled  them  to 
raise  themselves  to  a  considerable  pitch  of  opulence  and  power. 
Those  of  Carthage,  on  the  contrary,  were  founded  with  all  that 
economy,  and  watched  with  all  that  jealousy,  which  is  peculiar 
to  suspicious,  niggardly  merchants.  The  best  among  them 
would  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Agrigentum,  much  less  with 
Syracuse. 

Carthage,  so  far  as  we  know,  founded  no  new  colonies  in 

/  See  Stnbo,  p.  320;  and  Diodorus,  i.  p.  340.    Diodorus  lajB,  that  the  Etnuians  some 
time  had  been  masters  of  the  island. 
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Sicily.  The  Phosnicians  Proper  had  already  established  some 
settlements  there,  which,  as  the  power  of  the  Carth^inians  ex- 
tended itself,  fell  into  their  hands.^  The  latter  here  also,  as 
they  did  on  many  other  occasions,  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
parent  state,  whose  dominion  and  navigation  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  fell  in  the  same  ratio  as  theirs  in- 
creased. The  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians  spread  at  first 
over  all  the  coasts  of  the  island,  since  they  possessed  the  pro- 
montories and  the  islets  lying  around.  But  as  the  Greeks 
continually  extended  their  possessions,  the  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  same  degree,  were  always  forced  to  retire ;  and  so 
became  at  last  limited  to  merely  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
where  Motya,  Panormus,  and  Soloes  for  a  long  time  remained 
their  principal  settlements.  They  likewise  often  found  allies 
in  the  neighbouring  people  Elymi. 

Carthage  seems  at  first  only  to  have  obtained  possession  of 
those  cities  from  whence  lay,  as  Thucydides  remarks,  the 
shortest  passage  to  Carthage.  By  this  she  appears  to  have 
gained  a  strong  footing  in  the  island,  and  was  fully  satisfied, 
during  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  if  she  could  main- 
tain her  ground. 

But  frequent  contentions  with  the  native  inhabitants  soon 
led  to  wars  ;  and  these  to  plans  of  conquest,  which  even  from 
the  beginning  seem  to  have  been  forwarded  by  the  continual 
dissension  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  among  themselves, 
some  of  whom  invited  the  Carthaginians  to  their  assistance. 
We  are  told  by  some  writers  that  they  also  formed  alliances 
with  the  Persians  :  first  with  Darius,  during  his  war  with  the 
Greeks  ;  and  again  with  Xerxes,  during  his  celebrated  expe- 
dition against  their  country.*  At  all  events,  it  was  at  this  ex- 
act point  of  time  that  Hamilcar,  son  of  Mago,  endeavoured  to 
advance  the  Carthaginian  arms  in  Sicily.  He  was  unsuccess- 
ful :  for  on  the  very  same  day  that  the  might  of  Asia  was 
overthrown  at  Salamis  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  was 
the  united  power  of  Africa  destroyed  by  their  western  coun- 
trymen in  Sicily ;  and  Hamilcar  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 

>  Thucyd.  lib.  tL  cap.  2.  The  most  important  passage  in  Thucydides  respecting  the  first 
establishment  of  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  is  obsKsure ;  because  the  expression  d>o(V(- 
KK  may  as  well  be  referred  to  the  Proper  Phoenicians  as  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  nisto- 
rian  intends,  in  my  opinion,  to  embrace  both  by  it.  He  enumerates  the  nations  which  had 
established  themselyes  in  Sicilyi  and  as  the  Phcenidans  and  Carthaginians  were  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  he  only  reckons  them  as  one.  The  beginning  of  the  passage,  there- 
fore, refers  to  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  first  colonists.  The  close,  on  the  contrary,  refers  to 
the  Carthaginians,  as  it  states,  that  they  possessed  the  cities  which  lay  nearest  to  Carthage. 

*  Herod.  Tii  165. 
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enterprise.^  The  Greeks  after  this  enjoyed  for  some  time 
a  state  of  tranquillity  on  the  island,  as  the  Carthaginians 
could  only  maintain  themselves  in  their  old  possessions  on  its 
western  side. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  and 
after  the  second  change  of  the  republican  government  of  Syra* 
cuse  into  a  monarchy,  under  Dionysius  I.,  (b.  c.  410,)  the 
Carthaginians  made  a  new  attempt  to  conquer  Sicily.     The 
contention  of  two  Greek  cities,  one  of  whom,  Segesta,  called 
in  their  assistance  against  Selinus,  gave  them  a  new  opportu- 
nity of  commencing  hostilities.    The  rapid  progress,  however, 
which  they  at  first  made,  extended  their  views ;  it  proved  also 
the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  Syracuse,  which  gave  despotic 
power  to  Dionysius.     He  and  his  successors,  especially  Aga- 
thocles,  pursued,  as  often  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the 
same  uniform  design  of  converting  Sicily,  and  Lower  Italy  if 
possible,  into  one  kingdom.    Had  this  design  been  carried  into 
execution,  Carthage  would  not  only  have  lost  her  possessions  on 
the  island,  but  would  probably  have  anticipated  her  approach- 
ing overthrow :  if  not  a  sudden,  a  lingering  decay  must  have 
brought  her  to  her  end.     To  say  nothing  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  she  would  thereby  have  lost,  as  well 
as  have  been  cut  off  from  Sardinia,  and  have  had  her  sea  trade 
ruined,  how  would  she  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Greek  states  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Greecia  ?    Cir- 
cumstances would  naturally  have  given  rise  to  bloody  wars. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  either  a  false  or  ambitious 
policy  in  Carthage,  to  make  every  exertion  in  her  power  to 
frustrate  their  intention. 

The  history  of  these  wars  does  not  properly  belong  to  this 
place.  They  continued,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle  with  Rome — nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  (410 — 264,  b.  c.,)  without  either  party  being 
able  completely  to  expel  the  other  from  the  island.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  Carthaginians  only  wanted  a  great 
commander  to  put  them  in  entire  possession  of  Sicily.  Had 
a  Hannibal  at  that  time  been  at  their  head,  neither  the  timid 
and  insolent  Dionysius,  nor  the  adventurer  Agathocles,  would 
have  been  able  to  have  withstood  them.  Syracuse,  moreover, 
had  its  most  dangerous  enemy  within  its  walls.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  were  by  far  the  most  restless  of  all  the  states 

>  In  the  year  b.  c.  480. 
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of  Greece*  Their  own  commander,  as  Polybius  cleverly  ob- 
serves,^ dared  not  remove  his  army  to  any  distance  without 
the  walls,  because  he  might  be  sure  that  during  its  absence  a 
revolution  would  take  place.  The  history  of  the  world,  indeed, 
could  scarcely  produce  another  state,  which,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  underwent  such  various,  such  sudden,  and  such  vio- 
lent changes  in  its  form  of  government.  Its  history,  in  reality, 
might  with  great  justice  be  called  a  practical  compendium  of 
the  art  of  government. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  undertaking  to  attempt  the  settlement 
of  the  Carthaginian  boundaries  during  these  wars.  They  were 
subject  to  continual  changes,  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
their  arms.  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  however,  made  in  the  year 
B.  c.  383,  the  little  river  Halycus,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  was  fixed  upon  as  their  frontier,^  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  usual  boundary  after  that  time ;  so  that  about  the  third 
part  of  the  island,  which  lay  on  the  western  side  of  that  river, 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  subject,  however, 
to  frequent  variation.  In  the  time  of  Agathocles  they  seem 
only  to  have  wanted  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  complete  their 
conquest  of  the  whole  island ;  while  at  other  times  they  found 
themselves  limited  to  their  original  possessions,  which  they  en- 
deavoured more  firmly  to  secure  by  removing  their  principal 
seat  to  Lilybaeum,  (after  Motya  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
Dionysius,)  as  being  a  better  situation  for  their  fleet  and  armies.' 

IV.    THE  BALEARES,   AND   OTHER  SMALLER  ISLANDS   IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

The  remaining  smaller  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
those  lying  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Sicily  as  those  in  the 
open  sea,  were  all  taken  possession  of  by  the  Carthaginians. 
They  cost  them  little  to  maintain,  and  served  as  so  many 
staples  for  their  goods,  and  as  stations  for  their  vessels  to  touch 
at  in  their  long  voyages.  Nearly  all  these  had  previously  been 
Phoenician  settlements,  and  history  does  not  inform  us  of  the 
exact  epochs  when  the  Carthaginians  became,  in  each  of  them, 
the  heirs  and  successors  of  their  forefathers.  They  were  pro- 
bably obtained  without  bloodshed. 

The  greater  and  lesser  Balearean  islands,  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca, together  with  the  neighbouring  Ebusus,  or  Yvica,  they 
seemed  to  have  occupied  at  an  early  period.     Diodorus  fixes 

>  Folyb.  i.  p.  19.  '  Diodpnu,  ii,  p.  603,  et  ibi  nota.  *  Diodoros,  i,  p.  498. 
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the  time  when  they  took  possession  of  the  latter  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  from  the  building  of  Carthage.*  It  produced 
wine,  oil,  and  fine  wool.  The  Carthaginians  built  in  it  the 
colonial  city  Ebusus,  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  its  build- 
ings and  its  excellent  harbour;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  ever  became  masters  of  the  whole  island.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Baleares  were  Troglodytes,  and  fought  as 
slingers  in  the  Carthaginian  armies.  Excellent  mules  were 
bred  in  these  islands,  and  the  Carthaginians  found  among  the 
inhabitants  a  ready  sale  for  their  African  slaves,  particularly 
females ;  their  situation  sufficiently  shows  that  they  were  at  the 
same  time  the  principal  staples  for  the  Spanish  trade. 

Nearer  to  the  African  coast  lie  the  islands  Melita,  Gaulos, 
and  Cercina.*     The  first  two  of  these  islands  were  also  very 
early  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  learn  from  monu- 
ments and  coins  still  existing,  probably  about  the  same  time 
that  they  founded  their  colonies  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
continent*     Next  to  them,  and  seemingly  also  at  a  very  early 
period,  an  Ionian  colony  from  Chalcis  settled  there,  as  is  like* 
wise  shown  by  coins  and  inscriptions.'*     It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  when  they  were  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage ;  most  likely  about  the  same  time  that  she  effected 
her  conquests  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  certainly  not  later. 
When  Scylax  wrote  they  were  already  occupied  by  the  Car- 
thaginians.^    Malta  was  a  principal  mart  for  Carthaginian 
manufactures,  chiefly  for  woven  goods.     From  this  place  the 
finest  cloths  were  exported.^    Malta  was  therefore  covered  with 
large  manufactories  and  buildings,  and  the  inhabitants  derived 
from  their  industry  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  opulence. 
Gaulos  and  Cercina  served  as  convenient  stations  for  ships ; 
the  harbour  of  the  latter  was  even  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
vessels  of  war.     I  pass  by  the  other  smaller  islands — ^such  as 
Lipara,  and  those  belonging  to  it,  which,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Roman  wars,  had  been  subjected  by  Car- 
thage/ who  was  enriched  by  their  produce,  and  benefited  by 
their  harbours.    The  express  assertion  of  Polybius,®  that  all  the 
islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean  belonged  to  her,  makes  it 
unnecessary  that  we  should  point  them  out  separately  by  name. 

>  IHodonu,  i.  p.  343.  '  See  CluTer,  Sic.  Ant.  p.  425,  etc.   Their  present  names  are 

Malta,  GoBO,  ana  Karkenna.  >  The  principal  work  on  ancient  Malta,  but  which  did 

not  appear  till  after  l^e  tiiird  edition  of  these  inquiries,  is  Malta  Antica  iUtutratay  eo* 
iionumenii  b  coW  Istoria  dal  Prelato  Onorato  Bres ;  Boma,  1816.  *  Especially  a 

tettera  Hospitality  besides  the  money  iisued  by  the  people  and  senate  of  Malta.  Bres,  p.  91. 

KScylax,  p.  60.  •  Diodorus,  i.  p.  339.  '  Polyb.  i.  p.  53.  ■  Ibid.  i.  p.  22. 
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Respecting  the  internal  government  of  these  provinces,  and 
the  relation  in  which  the  Carthaginians  stood  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, very  little  information  unfortunately  can  be  obtained.  If 
we  may  judge  of  the  other  islands  from  what  we  know  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  republic  garrisoned  them  with  bodies  of  mercenary 
troops,  commanded  by  Carthaginian  officers.  This  plan  was 
also  adopted  in  Malta.^  Its  inhabitants,  however,  could  never 
be  entirely  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage ;  many 
of  them  chose  rather  to  retire  into  their  inaccessible  fastnesses, 
and  dwell  in  caves,  where  the  Carthaginians  could  not  approach 
them  :  forbidding  the  introduction  or  possession  of  silver  and 
gold  lest  they  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  their  enemies.* 

V.    SPAIN. 

Should  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  that  principle 
of  Carthfi^inian  policy,  which  led  them  to  confine  their  con- 
quests within  certain  bounds,  want  further  confirmation,  no 
country  will  give  it  as  well  as  Spain.  Carthage  possessed  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  centuries,  settlements  in  Spain,  and  had 
entered  into  a  close  connexion  with  the  tribes  which  inhabited 
it,  without  aiming  at  a  complete  conquest  of  the  country,  or  the 
subjugation  of  its  inhabitants.  She  did  not  venture  to  take  this 
step  till  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  pointed  it  out  to  her  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  herself,  and  counterbalancing  the 
formidable  power  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  point  out  the  exact 
period  when  the  Carthaginians  first  obtained  footing  in  Spain. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  they  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
forefathers  the  Phoenicians.  From  time  immemorial  that  peo- 
ple, as  has  been  shown  in  our  inquiries  respecting  them,  made 
that  ancient  Mexico  the  chief  object  of  their  voyages,  and  there 
formed  settlements,  some  of  which  afterwards  became,  in  their 
turn,  opulent  and  powerfiil  states.  Who  is  unacquainted  with 
Gades,  Carteja,  and  Tartessus  ?  South-west  Spain,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Turdetani,  the  present  Andalusia,  was  the  proper 
territory  of  Phcenician  colonies.  Of  the  history  of  their  settle- 
ments, however,  such  scanty  accounts  have  descended  to  us, 
that  we  can  only  form  a  general  notion  of  their  government 
and  of  their  relations  as  well  among  themselves  as  with  Car- 
thage.    Gades  was  and  continued  the  principal  among  them, 

^  When  fhe  consul  Sempronias  took  the  island  in  218,  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  under 
Hamilcar  the  son  of  GUsco,  was  2000  strong.    Liyy,  xzi.  51. 
«  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  ialanda  are  an  example  of  this.    Diodorosy  i.  p.  342.  < 
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and  seems  to  have  exercised  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  others, 
or  at  least  to  have  been  the  chief  of  these  allied  cities.  It  was 
likewise  the  seat  of  the  national  god,  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 
There  existed,  therefore,  a  relation  between  these  cities  similar 
to  that  which  existed  between  Carthage  and  her  neighbouring 
colonies,  and  that  between  Tyre  and  the  towns  around  her  in 
the  parent  state.  The  number  of  settlements  on  the  coast  had 
also  produced  an  intermixture  with  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 
and  this  had  created  a  mingled  race,  called  Bastuli^  similar  to 
the  Liby-Phoenicians  in  Africa,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  would  not  acknowledge  as  their  brethren.^  We  may 
see  by  this,  that  Gades  bore  a  great  similarity  to  Carthage, 
although  it  seems  never  to  have  equalled  her  in  power. 

It  was  in  the  south-western  districts  that  the  Carthaginians 
planted  their  first  settlements  in  Spain.  That  this  took  place 
at  a  very  early  period  is  rendered  probable  by  their  early  occu- 
pation of  the  Balearian  islands,  which  certainly  were  of  no  use 
to  them  but  as  places  to  touch  at  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
peninsula.  But  the  express  testimony  of  Scylax,  a  contempo- 
rary writer  who  lived  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic, 
renders  the  fact  certain.  '^  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
in  Europe,"  says  he,  "  are  found  a  number  of  Carthaginian 
marts."^  These  settlements  must,  moreover,  have  caused  a  fur^ 
ther  extension  and  increase  of  possessions  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, even  a  considerable  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  war.  This  is  incontrovertibly  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Polybius,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Carthaginians  even 
at  that  time  were  not  only  masters  of  all  the  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,^  but  also  of  many  parts  of  Spain.  It 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  define  accurately  how 
much  belonged  to  them ;  but  from  the  nature  of  things  we 
must  place  their  possessions  in  the  southern  and  western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is,  however,  much  room  to  doubt 
whether  their  dominion  extended  far  into  the  country ;  for  at 
the  commencement  of  the  conquests  of  Hamilcar  Barca  in 
Spain,  not  even  the  Tartessians,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Guadalquiver,  were  under  their  subjection,  but  were  the 
first  to  be  attacked.^  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  down 
to  this  period  their  dominion  there,  though  equal  in  extent  to 
that  of  their  forefathers,  did  not  reach  far  beyond  the  coast. 

»  See  the  piooft  in  Manner!.  Geog,  i.  p.  224.  •  Scylax,  p.  1.  »  Polyb.  i.  p.  22. 

*  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  510. 
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,  However  this  might  be,  they  derived  great  and  most  import- 
ant advantages  from  these  colonies.  Even  their  close  connexion 
with  the  opulent  city  of  Grades  was  in  more  than  one  way 
beneficial  to  them.  In  consequence  of  the  rich  silver  mines 
which  lay  just  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  price  of  silver  must 
have  been  much  lower  here  than  in  more  distant  countries 
where  it  ivas  not  to  be  found.  Hence  the  Carthaginians  opened 
a  market  for  their  own  commodities  in  Spain,  and  extended 
themselves  all  over  the  country,  if  not  as  conquerors,  at  least 
as  merchants.  From  here  they  drew  the  best  of  their  mercen- 
ary troops ;  and  the  harbour  of  Oades  served  at  the  same  time 
as  a  station  for  their  vessels  in  their  distant  voyages  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

The  mines  of  this  country,  and  the  rich  treasures  they 
yielded,  were  nevertheless  the  great  points  of  attraction.  These 
had  already  been  opened  and  worked  by  their  forefathers  the 
Plicenicians.  Here,  then,  the  way  was  c^in  ready  paved  for 
them ;  and  they  most  probably  attempted,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  settlements,  to  turn  these  mines  to  account.  Even  during 
their  Sicilian  and  Libyan  wars,  they  were  enabled  by  them, 
according  to  the  express  declaration  of  Diodonis,^  to  maintain 
the  mighty  armies  which  they  at  that  time  raised;  and  the 
mines  which  the  Romans  at  a  later  period  worked,  had  all  been 
previously  opened  by  the  Carthaginians.  This,  however,  does 
not  render  the  fact  less  certain  that  the  attempt  to  conquer  the 
whole  country,  which  was  undertaken  and  prosecuted  during 
the  Roman  wars,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  working  of 
these  mines  being  carried  to  its  greatest  extent ;  but  seems 
rather,  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  confirm  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  relations  of  Carthc^e  with 
Spain,  during  the  whole  of  her  most  flourishing  period,  were 
altogether  of  a  peaceable  nature.  She  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages whioh  this  rich  country  could  bestow  without  risk  or 
expense,  and  simply  because  she  had  sufficient  moderation  to 
prefer  a  quiet  intercourse  to  the  glitter  of  conquest.  The  silver 
mines,  whether  under  her  dominion  or  not,  were  equally  be- 
neficial to  her;  as  by  the  profitable  sale  of  her  wares,  she  re- 
ceived the  treasures  they  produceil.  The  Spanish  tribes  were 
her  friends  and  allies,  and  willingly  served  in  her  armies  for  a 
moderate  pay.  Carthage  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  this  policy ; 
her  treasury  was  filled,  and  her  argosies  rode  widely  undis- 

^  Diodonu,  i.  p.  300. 
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turbed  across  the  seas.  The  pressure  of  circumstances,  which 
time  brought  about,  compelled  her  to  change  this  policy ;  but 
this  led  to  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  gradually  sapped  the 
foundation  of  the  republic,  and  caused  her  overthrow.  This 
I  shall  have  opportunities  of  showing  as  I  proceed. 

Respecting  the  manner  of  governing  the  provinces,  we  have 
some  occasional  hints  ;  but  nothing  like  detailed  accounts.  We 
glean  from  the  whole,  that  they  were  always  intrusted  to  a 
single  person,  who  was  usually  called  general  (arpa-rfir^ot) ; 
though  this  appellation  by  no  means  designated  merely  a  mili* 
tary  character,  and  is  much  better  translated  by  governor  or 
lieutenant}  Such  a  strategoSy  or  commander,  was  first  in 
Carth^e  itself.*  Another  was  placed  over  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  Libya  ;^  and  again  others  are  named  as  having  go- 
vemed  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.^  It  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
custom,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  state  founded  by 
conquest,  that  the  commander  of  the  army  should  likewise  be 
the  governor.  Nevertheless,  in  those  provinces  which  were 
completely  subjugated,  and  remained  tranquil,  we  find  mention 
of  boetharchs  instead  of  strategoi}  This  appellation  did  not 
exclude  military  command;  and  we  may  therefore  doubt 
whether  the  difference  did  not  consist  rather  in  the  name  than 
in  the  power  of  the  officer.  The  authority  of  the  governors 
in  the  provinces  must  have  been  very  great,  as  with  them  prin- 
cipally originated  the  great  oppressions,  which  made  the  op- 
pressed upon  such  light  occasions  revolt.^ 

II.    FOREIGN    COLONIES. 

The  foregoing  inquiries  must  already  have  shown  how 
closely  the  conquests  and  colonies  of  Carthage  were  connected 
with  each  other ;  the  former  were  generally  consequences  of 
the  latter.  The  colonies  of  the  Carthaginians  stretched  out  far 
beyond  their  provinces ;  for  even  in  places  where  they  had  no 
intention  of  making  extensive  conquests,  as,  for  example,  on 
the  distant  coasts  of  their  own  continent,  they  planted,  without 
hesitation,  separate  settlements  whenever  their  trade  and  navi- 
gation required  it. 

Colonies,  understanding  thereby  secure  ports  and  harbours 

1  Polyb.  i.  179,  in  this  place  generally  calls  the  gorernon  trrpaTtiyoL  *  *0  Tfjv 

iroXttn  Qn-paTnyot,  thus  Gisco,  Polyb.  i.  163.  *  Like  Hanno,  Polyb.  i.  166. 

«  Polyb.  i.  17*2.  »  Like  Bostanis  in  Sardinia,  Polyb.  i.  196 ;  and  Carthalo  in  Africa, 

Appian,  Pun.  68.  *  Polyb.  i  179.    Those  governors  were  most  esteemed  who  exact- 

ed the  most  taxes.  Of  oomse  we  mnst  not  undentand  this  in  a  general  sense ;  nor  of  al^ 
periodsL 
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for  vessels,  and  staple  towns  for  merchandise,  are  indispensable 
to  every  seafaring  and  commercial  nation,  whenever  their  trade 
extends  to  remote  or  uncivilized  countries,  or  perhaps  to  those 
whose  inhabitants  are  noroades.  In  these  places  the  merchant 
must  at  least  have  factories  in  which  to  deposit  his  wares  in 
safety,  and  the  inhabitants  a  place  to  which  they  may  bring 
the  produce  of  their  industry,  and  dispose  of  it  with  certainty. 
Without  this  it  is  impossible  that  trade  should  be  regularly  and 
uninterruptedly  carried  on,  as  the  time  during  which  the  ships 
are  absent  cannot  otherwise  be  employed  in  collecting  their 
lading ;  not  to  mention  many  other  advantages  belonging  to 
such  colonies  which  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

Carthage  was  under  both  the  forementioned  circumstances, 
and  especially  the  latter.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  her  com- 
merce was  carried  on  with  nations  to  whom  she  was  greatly 
superior  in  civilization.  The  native  tribes  of  Africa  beyond 
her  own  dominions  were  all  nomades ;  the  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Liguria,  were  but  little  better.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, a  mere  desire  of  aggrandizement,  which  led  Carthage  to 
plant  colonies ;  it  was  necessary  to  her  well  being ;  it  was  her 
soundest  policy.  They  were  by  no  means  in  general  intended 
as  the  groundwork  for  future  conquest,  although  in  some  in- 
stances they  certainly  became  so. 

No  other  state  of  antiquity  carried  the  colonial  system  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  Carthage  ;  and  to  no  other  did  their  colo- 
nies remain  to  the  last  of  so  much  importance.  The  state  it- 
self was  so  greatly  indebted  to  them,  or  was  rather  so  founded 
upon  them,  that  thev  were  almost  necessary  to  its  very  exist- 
ence. Of  one  kina  we  have  already  spoken,  namely,  the  in- 
land ;  these  were  intended  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to 
improve  and  reform  the  native  tribes :  what  follows  relates 
only  to  their  foreign  possessions. 

The  usual,  and  probably  the  general,  intention  of  these  fo- 
reign settlements  was  to  facilitate  and  secure  to  the  parent 
state  its  intercourse  with  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
planted.  Their  situation  affords  a  proof  of  this,  as  they  al- 
ways fixed  upon  the  coasts,  or  small  islands  near  the  shore. 
The  cause,  however,  of  their  foundation,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
certain  general  principles,  which  were  not  only  acted  upon  at 
their  first  establishment,  but  also  in  their  subsequent  treatment. 

With  the  planting  of  their  colonies  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  closely  connected.     This  arose  from  the 
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origin  of  their  own  city.  They  were  indeed  themselves  a  co- 
lony ;  and  had  brought  the  worship  of  their  national  god  Mel- 
earthy  or  Heracles,  as  the  Greeks  call  him,  with  them ;  the 
god  of  the  city  and  boundaries  of  Tyre,  and  consequently  also 
of  Carthage.  In  the  same  manner  that  he  had  obtained  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Carthage,  was  his  worship  introduced  into  her  foreign 
settlements ;  and  thus  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  colo- 
nial god.*  The  form  of  worship  here  observed,  was  the  tie 
which  bound  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state,  as  was  the  case 
with  Carthage,  otherwise  completely  independent,  towards 
Tyre.  The  greater  security  of  commerce  certainly  was  not 
less  the  object.  How  could  this  in  distant  lands,  probably 
among  barbarous  nations,  be  better  carried  on  than  under  the 
protection  of  a  sacred  institution  ? 

Upon  the  manner  in  which  her  colonies  were  first  establish- 
ed and  regulated,  a  considerable  light  is  thrown  by  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  that  has  descended  to  us  from  ancient 
Carthfi^e.  I  mean  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Hanno,  who, 
in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  set  sail,  with  a 
whole  fleet,  to  plant  a  chain  of  settlements  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  pre- 
sent kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  more  distant  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  coasts.*  He 
placed,  after  his  return,  as  a  memorial  of  this  enterprise,  an  in- 
scription in  the  temple  of  Cronos,  one  of  the  principal  temples 
of  Uarthage ;  this  was  probablv  translated  by  a  Greek  traveller 
into  his  native  language,  and  has  fortunately  descended  to  us. 

From  this  account  it  is  plain  that  the  Carthaginians  on  dis- 
tant coasts,  where  they  wished  to  establish  settlements,  erected 
not  merely  a  single  town,  but  at  once  a  chain  of  stations.  The 
preparations,  therefore,  must  necessarily  have  been  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  fleet  of  Hanno,  consisting  of  sixty  ships, 
did  not  contain  less  than  30,000  colonists,  including  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  he  distributed  into  six  towns, 
containing  on  an  average  five  thousand  inhabitants  each.  New 
Carthage,  founded  at  a  later  period  on  the  Spanish  coast,  was 
from  the  first  a  lai^e  city.^     In  both  cases,  however,  peculiar 

■  Diodonu,  ii.  p.  415.  *HpaicXnv  i  irapA  toTv  iiroiKott.  An  important  paasage.  This 
does  not,  however,  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  sanctttaries. 

*  See  the  translation  of  these  in  the  Appendix,  where  also  are  stated  the  proofe  of  the  fol- 
lowing conjecture.  If  this  Hanno  was  the  son  of  Hamilcar  who  fell  in  Sicuy,  480,  (see  the 
Appendix  upon  the  ffenealogy  of  the  ruling  houses  in  Carthage,)  then  his  expedition,  as  weU 
as  nis  brother  Himuco's  to  the  western  coast  of  Iberia  for  the  same  object,  may  perhaps  be 
placed  about  the  year  450 ;  which  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  about  this  time  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  not  engaged  in  any  foreign  watt  that  we  know  of.  *  Polyb.  L  p.  249. 
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circumstances  contributed  to  the  rather  extraordinary  mi^i- 
tude  of  these  establishments.  New  Carthage  was  intended  to 
be  the  chief  city  of  the  republic  in  Spain ;  and  it  was  requi- 
site that  the  towns  founded  on  the  African  coast  should  have 
the  means  of  defending  themselves  against  the  nomad  tribes, 
whom,  however,  at  last  they  were  unable  to  resist.  Otherwise 
it  would  scarcely  have  agreed  with  the  plan  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  found  such  large  settlements  at  first. '  Their  object 
did  not  require  them ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  deterred  from 
founding  such  by  the  expense,  the  difiiculty  of  maintaining 
them  would  have  been  too  great. 

The  colonists  which  Hanno  carried  out  consisted,  as  we  are 
expressly  informed,  of  Liby-Phoenicians,  and  were  not  chosen 
from  among  the  citizens  of  Carthage,  but  taken  from  the 
country  inhabitants.  Whether  this  was  done  that  they  might 
carry  on  agriculture  in  their  new  abode,  is  a  point  which  his- 
tory leaves  doubtful ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  judge  from  its 
being  done  on  this  occasion,  that  such  was  the  general  practice. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  in  other  cases  the  emigrants  were 
taken  from  Carthage  or  the  allied  cities. 

The  same  motive  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  colo- 
nies, naturally  made  it  the  anxious  care  of  the  parent  state  to 
keep  them  in  strict  dependence.  And  in  this  respect  Carthage 
showed  herself  superior  to  all  the  commercial  powers  of  anti- 
quity who  planted  colonies.  Neither  the  original  Phoenicians, 
nor  the  Greek  states,  were  able  to  maintain  their  authority  for 
so  great  a  length  of  time.  Their  colonies  either  were  or  soon 
became  independent ;  raised  themselves  often  above  the  mother 
state ;  and  not  unfirequently  wrested  from  her  that  trade  which 
they  ought  properly  to  have  protected.  From  such  mortifica- 
tions Carthage  found  means  to  secure  herself:  and  principally 
by  the  great  advantages  she  derived  from  her  geographical 
situation,  and  her  great  power  both  by  land  and  sea.  She  was 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  her  foreign  settlements,  and  was 
therefore  always  nigh  at  hand  in  case  of  need.  Iler  great  mir 
litary  and  naval  force  enabled  her  to  maintain  a  preponder- 
ance which  rendered  it  easy  for  her  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  her  colonies,  to  hold  them  in  subjection,  and  to  repress 
every  revolt  in  its  infancy.  None  of  them,  the  Sicilian  not 
excepted,  among  which  Panormus  was  the  most  considerable,* 
ever  attained  any  great  degree  of  power ;  much  less  were  they 

»Polyb.i.97. 
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able  to  cope  with  Carthage,  with  whom,  indeed,  not  one  of 
them  ever  dared  to  enter  the  lists. 

To  what  distance  their  colonies  in  general  extended,  cannot 
now  be  determined  with  certainty.  Over  the  more  remote,  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  an  obscurity  seems  to  hover  which  we 
in  vain  endeavour  to  break  through.  Time,  circumstances, 
and  experience,  seem,  however,  even  here  to  have  given  rise 
to  certain  maxims  which  were  never  swerved  from  but  in  cases 
of  necessity.  Their  navigation  stretched  much  farther,  both 
along  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  than  traces  of 
their  settlements  are  now  to  be  found.  And  here,  again,  so 
fer  as  we  can  judge,  they  seem  willingly  to  have  confined 
themselves  within  the  rule,  which  forbade  them  to  extend  their 
colonies  farther  than  they  felt  they  had  sufficient  power  to 
maintain  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  thereby  to  insure  them- 
selves the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
trade  belonging  to  them.  This  accounts  for  the  phenomenon, 
that  in  all  their  contentions  with  the  Greeks  and  Etrurians, 
they  scarcely  ever  lost  one  of  their  colonies. 

The  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean  was  the  principal 
seat  of  their  settlements ;  though  they  were  very  unequally 
distributed.  The  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  western  limits  of 
their  proper  territory  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  covered 
with  them,  and  there  they  would  scarcely  have  endured  a  ri- 
val. No  nation  even  dared  to  make  the  attempt.  The  places 
there  situated  are  mentioned,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
under  the  name  of  the  Metagonitish  cities,  but  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  rather  forts  (<l>povpia)  than  towns. 

Their  connexions  and  settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  have  been  already  described. 

The  shores  of  Gaul  were  barred  against  them.  They  here 
came  in  contact  with  their  hereditary  enemies  the  Phoenicians, 
who  had  built  Massilia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  ruled 
over  a  great  part  of  the  coast,  and  were  as  little  inclined  to 
suffer  a  rival  foreign  settlement  to  be  made  near  them,  as  the 
Carthaginians  were  in  Africa.  Repeated  forcible  attempts 
were  fruitless;  the  Massilians  could  defend  themselves  by 
land  and  sea;*  and  the  Carthaginians  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  design  of  founding  a  settlement  there.  They 
must,  however,  have  formed  connexions  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  they  drew  from  thence  a  large 

I  See  Justin,  xliii.  6 ;  and  compare  Campomanes  Antifftiedad,  etc,  ii.  p.  23, 24. 
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portion  of  their  mercenary  troops,*  In  tbe  time  of  the  Ro- 
man wars,  their  allies  in  Celtica  are  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  between  Hannibal  and  Philip. 

On  the  shores  of  Liguria  they  were  better  received.  Hired 
troops  of  this  nation  were  generally  found  in  their  armies ; 
they  were,  besides,  united  by  a  common  hatred  against  the 
Massilians.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  they  had  any  co- 
lonies there.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Massilians,  who  had 
covered  a  part  of  the  Ligurian  coast  with  their  settlements, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

But  upon  no  country,  perhaps,  were  the  eyes  of  Carthage 
so  constantly  fixed  as  upon  Italy  Proper.  Its  situation,  its 
fertility,  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  all  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. Yet  we  find  there  no  trace  of  any  Carthaginian  settle*- 
ments.  The  coasts  of  the  whole  country  were  occupied  by 
seafaring  and  trading  nations, — Etrurians,  Romans  or  Latins, 
and  Greeks,  all  too  well  acquainted  with  their  own  interest  to 
permit  it.  The  Carthaginians  seem,  however,  to  have  neglect- 
ed no  opportunity  by  which  they  could  hope  to  effect  their 
purpose ;  whence  we  may  account  for  the  many  treaties  and 
alliances  by  which  their  rivals  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
approach.  Those  with  Rome  have  in  part  been  preserved  by 
Polybius,  and  have  already  been  several  times  mentioned.  A 
single  glance  at  them  will  be  sufficient  to  show  with  what 
anxious  care  the  Romans  provided  that  their  adversaries  should 
build  no  fort  in  Latium,  nor  retain  any  town  which  they  might 
previously  have  occupied.  A  number  of  similar  treaties  with 
the  Etrurians  are  quoted  by  Aristotle.*  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy.  When,  indeed,  could 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  ever  come  to  an  agreement  ? 

But,  on  the  contrary,  a  clear  and  extensive  field  was  open  to 
them  on  the  ocean-shores  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Here  there 
were  no  competitors  to  be  feared ;  here  there  was  no  one  even 
to  limit  their  possessions  r  every  establishment  in  these  regions 
might  in  its  turn  become  a  point  from  which  a  still  more  dis- 
tant commerce  might  be  carried  on,  of  which  they  could  not 
themselves  foresee  the  extent.  An  immeasurable  ocean  and  a 
new  world  here  offered  themselves  to  their  enlarging  views 
and  enterprising  spirit 

The  advantages  which  these  held  out  were  not  lost  upon  the 

>  Polyb.  i  p.  39.  '  Aristot.  PoUt.  iii.  9.     **  The  CartluurixuanB  and  Etrurianf/' 

aays  he,  <*  have  a  great  muiy  treaties  im  their  mataal  rights  andiSianoes." 
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Carthaginians,  who,  at  a  very  early  period,  seized  upon,  and 
followed  them  up,  without  suffering  themselves  to  be  dazzled 
by  their  magnitude.  However  alluring  the  prospects,  they 
seem  never  to  have  permitted  their  colonial  system  to  extend 
to  a  larger  circumference  than  their  naval  power  would  enable 
them  to  keep  in  subjection.  But  we  are  so  insufficiently  in- 
formed upon  this  matter,  that  we  cannot  safely  pronounce  any 
judgment  upon  their  undertakings. 

"We  know,  however,  with  certainty,  that  their  colonies  were 
scattered  along  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and 
were  founded  at  the  same  period  in  both  quarters  of  the  globe. 
About  the  same  time  that  Hanno  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Himilco,  another  commander,  was  sent  to  explore  the  western 
coast  of  Europe ;  and  his  narrative,  as  well  as  that  of  Hanno, 
was  extant  in  ancient  times.^  It  has  not,  indeed,  like  that  of 
Hanno,  been  preserved  to  us,  but  very  important  extracts  from 
it  are  found  in  the  fragment  of  a  poem  come  down  to  us,  valu- 
able for  the  information  it  gives  us  of  the  coasts  in  the  time  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.  I  mean  the  Ora  Mari- 
tima  of  Festus  Avienus,  in  which  Himilco  is  repeatedly  quoted 
as  authority,*  together  with  the  Greek  geographers,  who  were 
very  nearly,  or  quite  contemporary  with  him.  This  poem  con- 
firms all  that  we  have  said  in  the  section  on  the  Phoenicians,  as 
well  concerning  their  settlements,  as  on  the  extent  and  signi- 
fication of  the  name  of  Tartessus.  It  also  becomes  clear  that 
the  Carths^nians  were  their  successors  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  to  a  great  extent.  Both  Avienus  and  Scylax, 
who  likewise  made  use  of  Himilco,  agree  with  each  other  re- 
specting the  fact,  that  many  Carthaginian  settlements  were 
founded  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.^  Even  from  the 
analogy  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who  formed  a  series  of  set- 
tlements on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  we  cannot  conclude 
otherwise  than  that  the  commission  of  Himilco  was  of  equal 
or  similar  extent. 

When  Scylax  says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Periplus,  that 
finom  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  European  coast,  there  lay 
many  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians,  it  certainly  is  to  be 

1  PHny,  H.  K.  ii.  67.  *  Festi  ATieni  Ora  MarUima,  (different  from  his  Detcriptio 

Orfru,)  T.  177,  412,  etc.    See  the  tranalatioii  of  the  pasMffee  in  the  Appendix,  Ti. 

»  Scylax,  p.  2.  *Atr6  T&if  'BpaicKtlwM  miK&v  t&v  h  ^Ew/kiiri|  Ifi'^Spia  'roXKA  KapYij- 
iovlmv,  Kol  xi|X^*  Kol  rXfifitivpUtt  koI  ircX<iyi|.  Festus  Avienus  oonecUy  translates  aV4» 
hj  vUra,  t.  87o  : 

Ultra  has  colnmnas  propter  Enropse  latos 
Vioos  et  nibes  incobe  Carthaginis 
Tennere  qiundam. 
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understood  that  they  lay  without  the  Pillars,  as  the  context  in- 
forms us  that  morasses  and  shallows  next  follow,  which  t^reed 
with  the  common  notion  of  that  people,  who  believed  the  ocean 
to  be  unnavigable,  but  did  not  apply  to  the  Mediterranean. 
And  besides,  as  Gades  and  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  colo- 
nies lay  without  the  Pillars,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  those 
parts  were  not  unknown  or  unoccupied  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Where  their  settlements  were  planted,  and  how  far  they  stretch- 
ed, we  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  we  may  with  certainty  affirm 
that  they  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Anas  (Guadiana)  and  to 
the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent).'  That  the  Car- 
thaginians formed  establishments  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  British  islands,  is  indeed  proved  by  no  express  evi- 
dence ;  but  that  they  visited  these  shores,  especially  the  Scilly 
islands,  for  commercial  purposes,  will  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
in  the  chapter  on  their  navigation  and  maritime  commerce. 

The  towns  built  by  Hanno  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
wherever  we  may  separately  place  them,  certainly  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  boundaries  of  Fez  and  Morocco :  the  first  of 
them,  Thymiaterium,  was  only  two  days'  sail  from  the  end  of 
the  strait,  or  promontory  of  Spartel;*  Scylax  mentions  it  by 
name.*  Next  to  that  follows  the  promontory  Soloe,  Cape  Blanc 
near  Agimur,  where  was  erected  a  sanctuary  to  Neptune,  (pro- 
bably a  votive  offering  for  their  prosperous  voyage,)  which 
Scylax  describes  as  a  large  altar,  decorated  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  human  figures,  lions,  and  dolphins.  A  day  and  a 
halfs  farther  sail  to  the  south,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Saffy, 
along  the  sea-coast,  five  towns  were  built :  their  names  were 
Caricum  Teichos,  Gytta,  Acra,  Melite,  and  Arambe.  The  last 
settlement  to  the  south  was  founded  on  the  small  island  Cerne, 
which  must  be  sought  for  either  near  Mogador,  or  more  proba- 
bly in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  name  which  it  bore  (but 
which  the  Greeks  transferred  to  almost  every  distant  southern 
island,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  Thule  to  every  distant 
northern)  was  given  it  by  Hanno  himself  It  was  only  five 
stadia  (about  two-thirds  of  a  mile)  in  circumference,  and  lay 
in  a  bay  close  to  the  shore ;  where  it  afforded  the  Carthaginians 
a  convenient  emporium,  both  on  account  of  its  security  from 

^  Fe«tii8  Ayienus,  ▼.  206,  225.  According  to  him  the  proxince  of  Tartessus  extended  as 
far  as  the  Anas.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  full  of  Phoenician-Carthaginian  remains  and 
names  of  places.  From  the  Anas  to  the  Sacred  Promontory  dwelt  the  Cynetes,  who  ara 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iv.  49,  as  the  most  westerly  people  of  Europe. 

*  The  ftuther  illustration  of  what  follows  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  on  the  Feriplua 
of  Hanno.  >  Scylax,  p.  62,  63. 
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the  attacks  of  the  natives,  and  as  it  permitted  the  approach  of 
the  Carthaginian  vessels,  which  were  unable  to  reach  the  coast 
itself  on  account  of  its  shallows.* 

These  colonies  of  Hanno  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  the 
first  planted  in  these  regions.  No  traces  are  found  in  his  nar- 
rative of  any  settlements  having  previously  existed  there ;  but 
the  whole  length  of  the  coast  is  described  as  a  new  discovery, 
which  he  extended  beyond  the  Senegal,  as  he  pushed  his  dis- 
coveries much  farther  than  he  founded  settlements.  The  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  latter  is  wrapt  in  obscurity ;  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  wars  they  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  had  probably 
&llen  a  prey  to  the  nomad  tribes. 

But  it*  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  navigation  and  inter- 
course with  these  regions  were,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time, 
kept  up,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  some  of  the  western  is- 
lands should  become  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  ex- 
press evidence  is  preserved  of  this,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of 
the  fact  in  general,  although  some  obscurity  still  rests  as  to  par- 
ticulars. The  PhcBnicians  had,  indeed,  as  Diodorus  informs 
us,-  discovered  an  island  in  the  ocean,  many  days'  sail  to  the 
west  of  Libya,  the  romantic  description  of  which  almost  forces 
upon  our  remembrance  some  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  which  have  lately  been  made  known  to  us.  All 
that  Diodorus  tells  us  of  its  being  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  ocean,  of  its  nature,  of  its  plentiful  streams  and 
rivers,  of  its  productions,  and  especially  of  its  great  variety  of 
trees,  agrees  with  no  other  island  so  well  as  Madeira.^  The. 
general  information  spread  abroad  respecting  it,  made  the 
Etrurians,  then  a  formidable  maritime  power,  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing it.     But  the  Carthaginians,  treading  in  this  respect,  as 

^  Scylax,  p.  54.  *  Diodonu,  i.  p.  345. 

'  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Canary  Islands,  to  which  we  mi^ht  at 
•  fint  apply  it ;  and  it  agrees  with  them  least  of  all  in  the  number  of  streams,  even  navigable 
QTers,  of  which  Diodorus  speaks.  These  islands  lack  water ;  while  in  Madeira  we  reckon- 
seven  riyers,  besides  numerous  brooks.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Carthaginians  were 
likewise  acquainted  with  the  Canary  Islands.  A  passage  in  F.  Avienus's  Description  of  the 
Coasts  J  not  only  seems  to  point  towards  them,  but  I  thmk  I  can  trace  therein  a  certain  allu- 
■on  to  Teneziffe  and  its  volcano.  Beyond  the  Pillars,  says  he,  v.  164,  etc.,  lies  an  island, 
— on  ocean's  bosom  spread. 

Where  varying  herbs  in  wild  profusion  grow. 

Sacred  to  Saturn  is  the  land  esteemed ; 

And  nature's  power  is  there  terrific  seen ; 

For  when  by  chance  the  mariner  draws  nigh 

The  coast,  the  ambient  waters  rage  around, 

The  island  shakes  and  starts  among  the  waves 

And  deeply  trembles^ while  the  ocean  lies 

Calm  in  the  distance,  silent  and  unmoved. 
Can  an  island  in  which  a  volcano  rages  be  better  pictured  in  words  ?    Its  being  dedicated 
to  Saturn  shows  plainly  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians.    We  shall  become 
acquainted  with  hmi,  as  we  advance,  as  one  of  their  principal  deities. 
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-well  as  others,  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers,  would  not 
allow  it.  They  guarded  the  island  with  their  own  peculiar 
jealousy.  When,  indeed,  the  settlements  from  Carthage  began 
to  be  numerous,  they  not  only  prohibited  the  entrance  of  the 
Etrurians,  but,  according  to  another  account,'  exterminated 
even  the  ancient  inhabitants.  They  set  a  higher  value  upon 
this  island  because,  according  to  Diodorus,  they  regarded  it  as 
a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  need :  that  at  the  first  appearance 
of  decay  in  the  mighty  Carthage,  this  island  might  shelter  its 
inhabitants,  and  a  new  Carthage  rise  here  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean.  Unfortunate  people !  They  foreboded  the  fall  of  their 
empire,  whose  frail  support  they  felt  shake  beneath  them  :  but 
their  protecting  genius  drove  from  their  imagination  the  lugu- 
brious idea  that  they  should  be  buried  under  its  ruins.^ 


CHAP.  III.     The  government  of  Carthage. 

Aristotle,  who  possessed  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent constitutions  of  his  age,  mentions  it  as  a  merit  in  the 
Carthaginian  government,  that  it  had  at  that  time  undergone 
no  very  great  change,  either  from  the  civil  broils  of  its  citizens, 
or  the  usurpation  of  tyrants.*  He  justly  considers  this  as  a 
proof  of  its  judicious  organization ;  and  an  inquiry  into  it 
would,  on  that  score  alone,  deserve  attention,  even  if  the  state 
with  which  it  is  connected  did  not,  on  so  many  other  accounts, 
justly  claim  it.  To  give,  indeed,  what  the  historical  inquirer 
would  naturally  wish  for,  an  historical  development  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government  throughout  all  the  periods  of  the  repub- 
lic, our  want  of  information  renders  impossible.  But  few  ac- 
counts have  descended  to  us,  and  even  these  few  we  dare  not 
make  use  of  without  mistrust.  The  foreign  historians  of  this 
republic  rarely  extend  their  research  into  its  internal  affairs ; 
and  when  they  do,  the  form  of  the  Roman  government  floats 
continually  before  their  eyes ;  they  compare  silently,  and  often 
imagine  that  they  find  a  similarity  because  they  look  for  it. 
The  names  of  the  Roman  magistrates  are  given  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and,  together  with  the  name,  its  attributes ;  although 
the  nature  of  things  tells  us  that  the  corresponding  situation 
of  the  magistrates  among  a  commercial  and  a  warlike  people 

^  ArUtot  d»  Mirab,  cap.  85,  ed.  Beckm,    Compare  the  passage  wiih  the  correctioiu  of 
Heync.  *  Polyb.  li.  698.    'Einutriov  datfiavot  Ka^xn^'^wi'' 

*  Aristot  Polit,  iL  11.    See  the  translation  of  the  chapter  in  the  Appendix. 
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must  be  very  different.  The  inquiry  is  thus  rendered  exceed* 
ingly  difficult,  and  if  we  would  at  all  succeed  in  our  object,  we 
must  not  number  the  authorities,  but  weigh  them.  The  first 
place  among  the  historians  is  due,  without  contradiction,  to 
rolybius.  He  was  best  acquainted  with  the  constitution,  is 
accurate,  and  the  most  uniform  in  his  expressions.  His  au- 
thority, where  we  can  quote  it,  is  in  my  opinion  decisive,  whe- 
ther confirmed  by  the  agreement  of  others  or  not.  Diodorus 
and  Appian  are  certainly  inferior  to  him,  yet  not  so  much  so 
as  Livy  and  Justin.  We  make  use  of  them  only  where  Poly- 
bius  fails  us.  Fortunately,  however,  historians  in  this  part  of 
our  labour  are  not  the  only  source  of  information.  In  addition 
to  them  we  have  Aristotle,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  politics,  has 
devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  constitution  of  Carthj^e.*  To 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  fitithfiil  particulars ;  and  the  following  remarks 
are  for  the  most  part  founded  upon  his  statements. 

The  Carthaginian  state  had,  in  common  with  Rome,  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  the  other  most  celebrated  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  general  character  of  having  a  single  city  for  its  head.  And 
although  all  parts  of  the  empire  did  not  stand  in  an  equal  re- 
lation towards  the  capital,  they  were,  nevertheless,  in  some 
degree  subordinate  to  it ;  and  the  citizens  of  Carthage  formed 
the  ruling  body.  However  great,  therefore,  the  dominions  of 
this  city  might  become,  the  government  still  remained  muni- 
cipal, and  must  as  such  be  considered.  But  since  the  compass 
of  our  inquiry  confines  us  to  the  burghers  of  this  city,  it  be- 
comes of  so  much  the  greater  importance  that  we  should  form 
a  clear  conception  not  only  of  what  is  properly  called  their 
constitution,  but  also  respecting  their  civil  relations  in  general, 
the  classes  of  the  citizens,  their  sources  of  profit,  etc.  These 
taken  together  will  enable  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy the  civilization  of  this  people. 

Carthage  was  from  the  beginning  a  trading  city,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  by  trade  that  she  raised  herself  to  opulence  and 

I  Arktot  PolU.  ii.  11.  How  much  better  ttill  should  we  hare  been  informed  if  his  lost 
treatise  on  goyemments  had  been  preserved.  That  of  Carthage  was  explained  therein.  In 
his  Politics  this  was  not  his  objecti  but  only  to  show  how  fiir  the  Carthaginian  constitution 
corresponded  wi^  the  adyance  which  man,  according  to  his  system,  may  make  towards  a 
good  goTemment.  A  complete  and  detailed  explanation  of  it  cannot  therefore  be  here  ex- 
pecCe£  The  treatise  of  Theodorus  Metochita  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century,  irtpl 
TiapX}ii6»o9  teal  riit  kot*  airriiw  vcXiTtim,  was  not  published  till  after  the  third  edition  of 
this  work,  in  his  Miaeellanea  philotophica  et  historica,  Grtece,  Lips.  1821 ;  and  reprinted 
and  explained  1^  Professor  Kluge,  at  the  end  of  his  Ariatoteiea  de  Politia  Cartha^niennum. 
It  is,  howerer,  not  so  much  an  myestigation  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Carthaginian  goyem- 
ment,  mostly  from  known  sources,  yet  not  altogether  without  new  matter. 
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power.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  mistaken. notion  to  suppose  the 
Carthaginians  a  mere  nation  of  merchants ;  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations have  in  some  measure  already  shown  in  what  esteem 
they  held  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  well  as  commerce. 
Nature  did  not  lavish  upon  them  her  treasures  in  vain.  The 
establishment  of  so  many  inland  colonies,  appropriated  solely 
to  agriculture,  is  at  once  a  decided  proof  of  the  fact.  They 
left  not,  however,  this  branch  of  industry  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  colonies  alone,  but  followed  it  themselves.  All  accounts 
agree  in  praising  the  high  state  of  cultivation  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  "  The  territory  through  which 
Agathocles  led  his  army  after  their  landing,"  says  Diodorus,* 
"  was  covered  with  gardens  and  large  plantations,  every  where 
intersected  by  canals,  by  which  they  were  plentifully  watered. 
A  continual  succession  of  landed  estates  was  there  seen,  adorned 
with  elegant  buildings,  which  betrayed  the  opulence  of  their 
owners.  These  dwellings  were  furnished  with  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  the  enjoyment  of  man ;  the  proprietors  having  ac- 
cumulated immense  stores  during  the  long  peace.  The  lands 
were  planted  with  vines,  with  palms,  and  many  other  fruit 
trees.  On  one  side  were  meadows  filled  with  flocks  and  herds, 
and  on  the  lower  grounds  ranged  troops  of  brood  mares.  In 
short  the  whole  prospect  displayed  the  opulence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants :  the  highest  rank  of  Carthaginians  had  possessions  here, 
and  vied  with  one  another  in  pomp  and  luxury."  Fifty  years 
later,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans  under  Regulus, 
Polybius  draws  a  similar  picture  of  this  district.*  A  number 
of  elegant  villas  were  upon  that  occasion  destroyed,  an  immense 
booty  obtained  in  cattle,  and  above  20,000  slaves  carried  off. 
And  in  general,  says  this  writer  in  another  place,^  the  Cartha- 
ginians drew  their  private  income  from  their  own  landed  pro- 
perty ;  the  public  revenue  from  the  provinces.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  science  of  agriculture  in  its  widest 
range,  and  in  all  its  parts,  was  so  well  handled  by  them  in  their 
writings,  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  them  unworthy  to  be 
translated  into  their  own  language.* 

»  Diodorofi,  ii.  p.  411.  •  Polyb.  i.  p.  76.  »  Ibid.  p.  177. 

*  Plin.  rviii.  3.  When  the  Romans,  Bays  he,  took  Carthage,  they  gave  the  libraries  found 
there  (consequently  there  were  some)  to  the  native  princes ;  namely,  to  their  allies  in  Nu- 
midia.  And  this  throws  a  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  works  of  the  Carthaginian 
historians  hod  come  into  the  poisession  of  King  Hiempsal  (see  abore,  p.  1).  The  works  of 
Mago  alone,  one  of  the  kings  or  suffetes  of  Carthage,  upon  agriculture,  in  twenty-eight 
books,  was  translated  into  Liatin  by  D.  Silanus.  The  fragments  of  it  ^reserred  to  us  oy 
Pliny  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that  it  treated  in  ftill  detail  upon  all  kmds  of  husbandry, 
agriculture,  planting,  breeding  of  cattle,  etc.    See  a  translation  of  them  in  the  Appendix.    It 
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They  in  fact  appear  to  have  even  attached  more  importance 
to  agriculture  than  to  commerce.  In  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
ancient  world  did  the  merchant  hold  the  highest  rank,  and 
probably  not  in  Carthage.  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  families  of  the  first  rank  were  in  possession 
of  large  estates,  from  whose  produce  they  drew  their  income ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  single  trace  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  republic  of  their  being  concerned  in  trade. 
Aristotle  certainly  informs  us,  that  their  magistrates  were  not 
prevented  from  engaging  in  trade;*  but  the  expression  is  so 
vague  that  it  may  as  well  be  understood  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands  and  their  mines,  which  in  part  belonged  to  private  indi* 
viduals,  or  with  still  greater  probability  of  the  usurious  interest 
on  loans.  In  whatever  way,  however,  we  may  explain  this 
passage,  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  history, 
that  commerce  was  not  the  usual  occupation  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  Carthaginians.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
their  common  custom,  as  one  of  the  following  chapters,  on 
their  military  system,  will  show,  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
martial  life ;  particularly  as  the  military  state  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  merchant.* 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  the  work  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. An  express  legislation  by  which  the  rights  and 
relations  of  the  constitutional  authorities  were  defined  is  no 
where  mentioned.  And  if  we  consider  this  rightly,  it  will  im- 
mediately appear  that  nothing  was  more  firmly  established  or 
accurately  determined  in  the  Carthaginian  constitution  than  in 
the  Roman ;  consequently  the  government  could  not  come  to 
maturity  at  once.  Probably,  therefore,  the  constitution  was 
perfected  by  degrees,  chiefly  by  internal  broils,  of  which  some 
slight  traces  are  found  in  the  early  history  of  the  state ;  custom 
and  usage  was  the  sanction  which  made  it  legal.  A  monarchical 
government  is  usually  given  to  Carthage  at  its  foundation ;  this 
afterwards  became  changed,  we  know  not  how  or  when,  into 
a  republic.  That  this  really  happened  is  stated,  though  only 
incidentally,  by  Aristotle.*  This  opinion,  however,  only  rests 
upon  an  uncertain  tradition  respecting  a  Queen  Dido,  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  princess  of  unlimited  au- 

cannot  then  be  doubted,  even  if  the  aboye  mention  of  libraries  fiiil  to  prove  it,  that  there 
ejdgted  a  Carthaginian  literature  ;^  that  it  waa  supported  by  the  great  of  Carthage ;  and  that 
it  was  certainly  not  merely  a  poetical  one,  but  rather  a  prosaic.  A  work  so  extensire  as  that 
of  Mago  could  neither  be  the  first  nor  the  only  one. 

■  Anstot.  y.  12.    'E^tffrur  ai/roU  xpvf*aTi\taBat.  '  Diodoms,  ii.  p.  450. 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  y.  12. 
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thority.*  But,  without  doubt,  Carthage  adopted,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  all  the  colonies  of  ancient  times,  the  constitution  of  her 
parent  state ;  and,  notwithstanding  she  might  thereby  give  her- 
self what  were  called  kings,  yet,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head 
of  Phoenicia,  this  government  was  by  no  means  despotic. 

However  this  may  have  been,  all  accounts  agree  that  an  aris- 
tocracy arose,  which  soon  obtained  that  strength  and  solidity 
which  form  the  striking  feature  of  that  kind  of  government, 
distinguished,  however,  by  many  institutions  peculiar  to  itself. 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  Roman  wars,  it  remained  unshaken ;  two  attempts  to 
overthrow  it  passing  over  with  little  or  no  efiSect.*  The  foreign 
policy  of  Carthage  was  the  counterpart  of  her  domestic  govern- 
ment. While  the  latter  remained  firmly  estabhshed,  the  former 
remained  equally  secure.  The  constant  prosecution  of  the  same 
plans  for  many  centuries,  a  willing  limitation  of  her  conquests, 
and  a  moderation  even  in  the  midst  of  fortune,  are  all  charac- 
teristic features  of  a  temperate  aristocracy,  and  are  incompatible 
with  a  democratic  government.  The  prevailing  projects  re- 
mained as  it  were  hereditary  in  the  ruling  families ;  and  as 
these  became  changed  by  the  wars  with  Rome,  a  reaction  upon 
the  internal  relations  of  the  state  followed,  as  an  almost  un- 
avoidable consequence,  for  they  were  too  closely  connected  not 
to  be  mutually  influenced  by  each  other.  The  all-dissolving 
hand  of  time,  and  the  corruption  of  the  national  character  by 
Bvarice  and  immoderate  wealth,  helped  also  to  eflect  this 
change ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  carefiil  and  bustling  ac- 
tivity of  aristocratic  policy  would  have  found  means  to  prop 
up  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  state,  if  the  internal  shocks  had 
not  been  assisted  by  violence  from  without. 

But  what  was  the  form  of  this  aristocracy?  Did  it  give 
Carthage  an  hereditary  nobility  ?  And  if  so,  what  were  its 
rights  and  privileges  ?  These  are  questions  of  very  high  import- 
ance, but  which  cannot  be  answered  without  great  difiiculty. 

If  we  take  hereditary  nobility  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word — ^that  is,  if  we  understand  by  it  a  number  of  families 
who,  by  their  birth  alone,  had  an  exclusive  right  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  such  as  was  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tricians in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  by  the  nobili  in  Venice 

*  That  there  was  alK>  another  faUe  besides  that  of  Dido,  according  to  which  Zonu  and 
Carchedon  were  the  founders,  we  leam  from  Appian,  yiiL  1. 

"  Aristot  and  Polyb.  ii.  cc.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  senator  named  Hanno,  and 
another  by  Bomilear;  both  of  which  £uled.    Justin,  1.  c. 
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— ^there  remains  no  proof  that  such  an  hereditary  nobility  with 
hereditary  rights  existed  in  Carthage.  But  there  are  many 
degrees  between  so  powerful  an  aristocracy  as  this  and  com- 
plete political  equality ;  and  although  there  may  be  no  evi- 
dence of  an  hereditary  nobility  in  Carthage  similar  to  the  one 
here  described,  yet  it  may,  on  the  other  side,  be  very  easily 
proved  that  a  perfect  political  equality  was  still  further  distant. 
From  the  want  of  a  fixed  constitution,  with  its  fondamental 
laws  reduced  to  writing,  everything  had  here  been  effected  by 
circumstances  and  relations  to  which  time  and  place  had  given 
birth.  In  a  rich  commercial  city  wealth  had  naturally  the 
^eatest  influence.  As  in  Carthage  the  magisterial  office  con- 
^rred  honour  without  revenue,^  and  as  it  nevertheless  must 
have  brought  with  it  a  great  expense,  it  follows  of  course  that 
it  could  oiJy  be  administered  by  the  opulent.  Rich  families, 
therefore,  although  they  might  have  no  hereditary  claim,  pro- 
cured one  by  their  wealth,  which  was  not  less  valid  while  it 
lasted.  Riches,  however,  were  not  always  alone  sufficient. 
"  The  mi^istrates  of  Carthage,"  says  Aristotle,  "  were  chosen 
on  account  of  their  property,  their  worth,  and  their  popu- 
larity ."'*  The  latter  was  essential,  as  the  elections  in  Cartht^e 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  people.  Authority 
flowed  from  personal  superiority  of  every  description.  Birth 
might  assist  in  obtaining  it,  but  could  not  give  it  alone.  Even 
noble  families,  if  they  sunk  into  poverty,  lost  it.  But  of  all 
qualifications,  none  would  be  so  powerful  in  a  conquering 
state  as  military  renown ;  and  even  from  the  scanty  remains 
of  Carthaginian  history  which  are  left,  we  may  gather  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Period  of  Conquest,  that  great  and  noble 
fiunilies  raised  themselves  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  state. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  real  hereditary  nobility  that 
composed  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage,  as  a  number  of  opti- 
mate  families,^  The  number  of  these  families  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  with  anything  like  certainty ;  it  could  not  always 
have  been  the  same  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  sometimes  a  single 

"  AiMtot  L  c  •  Aristot.  PolU,  t.  7 ;  ii.  p.  280,  "Oirow  o^v  n  'roXiTiia  /5X^ir«t  lU 

tt  vXovTor  Ktd  dpfHiiff  ical  drifiov.  olop  i»  Kapx^ldov^t  cvurti  dpurroKpaTiici  iari.  And  ii. 
2,  0»  fiSmw  &pixrrl»dti»,  dXXA  koI  rXovrMriv  olovrai  itlv  alptiif  Toin  Apxovra^.  The 
dpivrMfiv  of  Arutotlc  does  not  signify  birth,  but  personal  merit,  of  whaterer  sort  it  might 
he,  whidi  proenred  for  its  possessor  general  esteem. 

*  It  bears  the  appellation  of  fvdo^ot,  Polyb.  i.  118 ;  of  inriipmirraToi,  Diodonis,  ii.  399 ; 
of  Nobikt.  laTiaSy  xzii.  68,  and  snch  like. 
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family  maintained  for  a  long  period  so  high  a  degree  of  author- 
ity, that  the  generals  and  principal  magistrates  were  taken 
chiefly  from  it.  The  house  of  Mago,  the  first  conquerors  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  affords  a  striking  example  of  this.  From 
the  genealogy  of  this  house,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  collected 
from  the  fragments  which  remain  of  ancient  writers,^  it  is  clear 
that  for  at  least  four  generations  (a  full  century,  if  not  more) 
it  gave  generals  to  Carthage;  and  even  the  repeated  misfortunes 
of  some  of  its  members  did  not  take  from  it  this  privilege. 

But  however  great  the  power  and  influence  of  such  families 
might  have  been,  it  remains,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  go- 
vernment never  became  a  pure  aristocracy,  but  always  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  democracy,  though  that  democracy  was 
very  limited.  Both  Polybius-  and  Aristotle'  agree  in  placing 
the  government  of  Carthage  among  the  mixed  forms,  although 
the  aristocratic  element  predominated.  A  closer  inquiry  into 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  nature  and  power  of  the  senate, 
concerning  the  magistrates  and  their  business,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  the  courts  of  justice,  will  give  us  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  internal  organization  of  the  state,  and  perhaps  as  deep 
«  one  as  the  scarcity  of  materials  will  aIIow. 

Aristotle  and  Polybhis  both  mention  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment «s  that  which  bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Car- 
thaginian in  most  of  its  principal  parts ;  the  latter  also  com- 
pares it  with  that  of  Rome  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  when  as 
yet  no  demi^ogue  had  broken  the  power  of  the  senate.^  Al- 
though we  must  beware  of  following  these  comparisons  too  far 
in  particulars,  as  the  great  difference  in  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  two  nations  will  sufficiently  teach  us,  they  nevertheless 
«erve,  taken  together,  as  the  groundwork  of  many  important 
inquiries;  and  by  employing  them  we  become  immediately 
convinced  that  the  power  of  the  people  in  Carthage  was  more 
moderate  than  could  otherwise  have  been  supposed. 

The  rights  which  they  possessed  were  exercised,  as  we  learn 
from  many  examples,  in  their  public  assemblies ;  of  the  inter- 
nal denization  of  which  we,  however,  know  nothing,  as  we 
are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  or  citi- 

^  See  tiie  Appendix.  *  PolyK  ii.  p.  562.    The  goTemment  of  Carthgge  seems  also 

to  haye  been  originally  well  contrived  wiUi  regard  to  those  general  forms  that  have  been 
mentioned.  For  there  were  kixqa^  in  this  goyemment,  together  with,  a  senate,  which  was 
Tested  with  aristocratieal  authority.  The  people  likewise  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  that  were  appropriated  to  them.  In  a  word,  the  entire  tnme  of  the  republic  very 
much  resembled  those  of  Rome  and  Sparta.  *  Aristot  ii.  11.  *  Aristot.  et 

Polyb.  1.  c. 
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tens  were  divided  and  classed.  Even  respecting  the  extent  of 
their  rights  we  can  only  give  probabilities.  We  only  know 
for  certain,  that  whatever  was  brought  before  the  people  was 
first  deliberated  upon  in  the  senate ;  how  otherwise  could  the 
aristocracy  have  maintained  their  authority.  What,  however, 
was  brought  before  the  people  we  cannot  precisely  determine. 
The  principal  question  is,  what  part  had  the  people  in  the 
election  of  magistrates  ?  Many  of  these,  kings  and  generals  in 
particular,  we  know  were  elected ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  single  examples,  the  nomination  was  first  made  in  the 
senate,  and  afterwards  brought  to  the  people  for  their  confirm- 
ation.^ Although  the  election,  therefore,  was  not  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  they  nevertheless  acted  a  principal 
part  in  them.  This  important  right  kept  the  leading  families 
in  a  continual  dependence  on  the  people,  whose  favours  they 
could  not  do  without.  But  in  a  state  so  rieh  as  Carthage  these 
elections  would  easily  produce  bribery;  which,  even  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  was  become  so  common,  that  he  expressly 
says,  the  highest  offices  in  Carthage  were  bought  and  sold. 

Besides  this,  another  right  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
as  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  on  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,* 
was  that  of  deciding  in  all  eases  upon  which  the  senate  and 
kings  could  not  agree :  and  when  these  were  brought  before 
them,  they  not  only  possessed  the  power  of  adopting  (^r  reject- 
ing them,  but  also  of  deliberating  upon  them ;  as  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  attack  or  defend  them.'  Lastly,  we  find  many 
examples  of  state  affairs  of  high  importance,  such  as  declara- 
tions of  war  and  treaties  of  peace,  being  brought  before  the 
people  for  their  sanction,  after  having  been  discussed  by  the 
senate,^  although  this  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  absolutely 
necessary.* 

The  highest  political  body  of  the  republic,  and  upon  which 
devolved  the  management  of  all  affairs^of  state,  was  the  senate ; 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  during  the  flourishing  pe- 

*  Hannibal  was  fhus  named  general,  Polyb.  iii.  419.  Another  example  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  people,  which  does  not  however  exclude  the  prerions  one  by  the  senate,  is  found' 
in  Polyb.  i.  206.  So,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  nomination  of  the  senate  did  not  exclude 
the  eon&mation  by  the  people,  Diodonu,  ii.  399.  The  usual  expression  of  Pohrbius  ia,  the 
Carthaginian*  elected,  whidi  seems  to  be  used  intentionally  as  including  both  the  senate 
and  people. 

'  Aristot.  PoUt.  ii  11.  >  Aristot.  1.  o.  *  Polyb.  iii.  490, 493,  and  the  prin- 

eipal  passage  in  the  speech  of  Sdpio,  508,  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Also  Diodonu,. 
i  p.  679.  *  Example  of  the  contrary  are  found  in  Polyb.  i.  p.  466.    Diodorus,  ii.  p. 

412.  They  are,  however,  rather  specious  than  real,  as  from  the  mere  silence  of  the  people  it 
cpmot  be  concluded  that  they  were  not  consulted.  Might  it  not,  also,  during  the  period  in 
which  the  power  of  the  senate  became  absolute,  as  was  the  case  in  Borne,  have  become  littl» 
more  than  a  mere  form  ? 
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riod  of  the  republic,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
wars  with  Rome,  that  assembly  held  in  its  own  hand  the  whole 
power  of  the  government.  Respecting  its  internal  organiza- 
tion the  writers  of  antiquity  are  silent,  and,  as  they  had  occa- 
sion so  frequently  to  mention  it,  we  may  judge  from  their 
silence  how  little  attention  they  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government.  Indeed,  whether  the  senate  was  merely 
a  chosen  body  of  the  citizens,  from  time  to  time  renewed ;  op 
a  permanent  assembly ;  whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  eveiy 
citizen  to  become  a  member  of  it,  and  how  many  enjoyed  this 
privilege ;  and  finally,  by  whom  the  senators  were  elected ;  are 
all  questions  of  high  importance,  but  which,  for  want  of  more 
information,  can  only  very  unsatisfactorily  be  answered. 

That  the  senate  of  the  repubUc  was  not  periodically  renewed 
from  among  the  citizens,  but  a  permanent  assembly,  admits  of 
no  doubt ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  acquired  the  solidity 
which  secured  it  the  government  of  the  republic ;  and  Poly- 
bius  would  have  been  as  little  able  to  compare  it  with  the  Ro- 
man senate  as  Aristotle  with  the  Spartan.  But  whether  it 
filled  up  its  own  body,  or  whether,  as  in  Rome,  the  having 
filled  certain  offices  opened  the  entrance  to  it,  or  whether  new 
members  were  elected  from  the  people,  there  unfortunately 
remain  only  very  imperfect  accounts.  We  are  no  better  in- 
formed respecting  the  number  of  its  members.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  legally  fixed.  There  are,  however,  data  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  they  amounted  to  a  considerable  number, 
and  probably,  as  in  Rome,  to  several  hundreds.  We  find  nu- 
merous deputations  of  its  members  sent  forth  ;^  many  others 
were  absent  with  armies  as  commissioners ;  besides  which,  a 
considerable  number  was  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  its 
dignity  and  authori^. 

The  name  usually  given  to  the  senate  by  the  Greek  writers, 
and  which  they  also  applied  to  the  Romans,  was  gerusia.  This 
term  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  that  ^ven  to  the 
council  of  state  (<TV7rX«^To»);*  and  sometimes  with  the  syne- 
drium.^  We  learn,  however,  from  more  precise  writers  that 
those  appellations  were  not  synonymous ;  and  this  throws  an 
important  light  upon  the  internal  oi^anization  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate,  which  contained  within  itself  a  smaller  and  a 
lai^er  council.     The  former,  or  more  select  council,  was  called 

'  In  Polyb.  i.  p.  215.  a  deputation  of  thirty  members  to  reconcile  Hunflcar  and  Hanna 
Again  in  Livy,  xxz.  16. 
«  Aa  for  example  in  Diodonu,  i.  p.  679,  and  many  othen.  >  Polyb.  i.  p.  480. 
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gerusia,  and  the  latter  synkktoSj  and  both  these  were  some- 
times included  under  the  name  of  synedrium.  Thus  we  find 
in  two  passages  of  Polybius,  the  gerusia  and  synkletos  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  one  another.  In  the  army  of  Mago 
in  Italy,  two  out  of  the  gerusia  and  fifteen  out  of  the  council 
were  taken  prisoners.^  When  Rome  obliged  the  Carthaginians 
to  give  up  three  hundred  young  men  as  hostages,  they  were 
partly  to  be  taken  from  the  sons  of  the  gerusia  and  partly  from 
those  of  the  council.^  Diodorus  also  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween them  in  more  than  one  passive.'  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  a  distinction  must  have  existed ;  and  from  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  prisoners  above  mentioned  bear 
to  each  other,  it  seems  plain  that  the  members  of  the  council 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  senate,  or  gerusia.  We 
may,  therefore,  consider  the  latter  as  composed  of  a  selection, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  the  senior  or  most  worthy  members ; 
for  in  it,  as  is  shown  by  a  great  number  of  examples,  the  most 
important  afiairs  were  first  debated.  This  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  a  passage  of  Livy  :*  "  The  Carthaginians  were  so  dis- 
mayed at  the  capture  of  Syphax,  that  they  refused  to  listen  to 
any  one  who  advised  a  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  sent 
thirty  of  their  principal  elders,  as  ambassadors,  to  solicit  peace. 
With  them,"  continues  the  historian,  "the  select  council  is 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  enjoys  a  paramount  control 
over  the  senate  itself."  The  relation  in  which  the  gej^usia 
stood  to  the  larger  council,  may  doubtless  be  drawn  from  this 
fact :  they  were  not  two  completely  separate  assemblies,  for 
the  members  of  the  gerusia  belonged  also  to  the  lai^er  coun- 
cil, and  we  have  therefore  very  properly  called  it  a  select  coun- 
cil. This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
transacted  business ;  for  we  learn  firom  many  examples,  that  state 
affairs  were  first  laid  before  the  gerusia^  and  after  having  been 
deliberated  upon  there, were  brought  before  the  larger  assembly. 
Respecting  the  origin  of  this  select  council,  an  account  is 
preserved  to  us  in  Justin  which  gives  us  a  deep  insight  into  the 
Carthaginian  government.  "  When  the  house  of  Mago,"  says 
he,^  "  became  dangerous  to  a  free  state,  an  hundred  judges 
were  chosen  from  among  the  senators,  who,  upon  the  return 

1  Polyb.  iii.  p.  228.  *  Folyb.  iv.  p.  671.    But  in  another  place  Polybius  calls 

the  senate  avyjcXirrov,  see  iii  p.  490.  '  Diodorus,  11.  cc 

*  LIt.  XXX.  16.  Oratores  aa  pacem  petendam  mittant  triginta  seniorum  principes.  Id 
erat  sanctius  apud  illos  consilium,  maximaque  ad  ipsum  senatum  regendum  vis.  What 
Liry  calls  the  tenaitu  is  therefore  the  larger  council,  the  aCykkirrot  -,  the  teniorea,  on  the 
contrary  (the  genuia)  the  smaller.  ^  Justin,  xix.  2, 
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of  generals  firom  the  war,  should  demand  an  account  of  the 
things  transacted  by  them,  that  they,  being  thereby  kept  in  awe, 
should  so  bear  themselves  in  their  command  in  the  war,  as  to 
have  regard  to  the  laws  and  judicature  at  home."     From  this 
passage  it  is  clear  that  the  hundred  were  selected  from  the 
more  extensive  assembly  of  the  senate ;  and  the  number  of  its 
members  is  also  determined.     The  subsequent  history  of  Car* 
thage  sufficiently  shows  that  it  remained  a  permanent  assembly, 
as  does  also  the  severity,  and  often  cruelty,  with  which  it  treated 
unsuccessful  commanders,  who  sometimes  chose  rather  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  themselves,  than  submit  to  its  rigour.^  This 
assembly  was,  from  its  first  formation,  a  high  court  of  judica- 
ture and  state  tribunal;  and  to  it  was  confided  the  care  of 
maintaining  the  existing  government.     An  institution  such  as 
this  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  an  aristocratical  republic,  in  which 
a  comprehensive  system  of  police  is  the  main  support  of  the 
government ;  it  is  however  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  espionage 
and  tyranny,  as  did  the  council  of  ten,  and  the  state-inquisi- 
tion connected  with  it,  at  Venice.     The  influence  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  an  aristocracy,  especially  when  invested 
with  military  command,  soon  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
rulers;  such  a  tribunal^  as  this,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
raised  against  the  people  as  against  the  aristocracy  itself.     It 
is  likewise  easy  to  comprehend  how  an  institution  like  this 
would  go  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  de- 
signed ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state  would  ere  long  be  first  transacted  in  it     This 
is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  who  calls  the 
council  of  the  hundred  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  state.     It 
is  true  that  he  does  not  expressly  say  that  this  council  was  the 
same  as  the  gerusiaj  nor  on  the  other  hand  does  he  contradict 
it ;  and  it  seems  therefore  rather  to  follow  from  the  expression 
just  recited  that  it  was,  as  we  cannot  see  in  what  sense  a  cen- 
tumvirate  like  this  could  have  stood  superior  to  the  gerusia. 
But  the  formidable  power  necessarily  under  the  command  of  a 
state-tribunal  of  this  kind,  elevated  as  it  is  above  all  that  is 
great  and  powerful,  and,  what  is  almost  inseparable  from  it  in 
whatever  form  it  may  appear,  even  though  its  primary  institu- 
tion may  be  merely  to  repress  luxury,  the  erecting  itself  into 
a  censorship  of  public  morals,'  render  it  frequently  dangerous 

»  Diodorus,  ii.  412.  •  Aristot  Polit,  ii.  11. 

*  The  cenaonthip  of  morals  in  Carthage  was  yery  rigid.    A  single  magistnite  was  appointed 
to  the  office,  whose  power  was  so  great  that  he  eren  reprimanded  and  checked  the  general 
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to  that  liberty  which  it  is  its  peculiar  duty  to  protect.  This 
was  the  course  which  affairs  took  in  Carthage.  During  the 
flourishing  periods  of  the  republic,  the  council  certainly  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  it  was  designed  :  the  prevention  of 
domestic  revolutions  in  the  state.  Only  two  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  known  to  us,  both  of  which  failed;^  and  the  great 
and  permanent  solidity  which  is  universally  ascribed  to  the 
Carthaginian  government,  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  this 
institution.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  however,  its 
power  degenerated  into  oppressive  despotism,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  inquiry. 

As  regards  the  internal  organization  of  this  council,  we  have 
a  little  more  information.  Its  members,  according  to  Aristotle, 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  without  fee  or  reward. 
They  were  elected ;  yet  neither  by  the  people  nor  the  larger 
senate,  but  by  the  pentarchies,  or  councils  of  five.  What  these 
were  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  They  are  only  mentioned  by 
Aristotle ;  but  then  it  is  with  the  addition  that  they  managed 
many  and  the  most  important  affairs  of  government,  and  that 
they  filled  up  their  own  number.  There  were  therefore  not  one, 
but  several  ventarchies ;  each  of  them,  as  the  name  implies, 
composed  of  five  members.  Aristotle  adds  that  the  members 
of  these  continued  in  office  for  a  very  long  time ;  as  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  hold  some  office  before  they  could 
be  elected  into  a  pentarchj/y  which  still  they  retained  after  they 
ceased  to  belong  to  that  body.*  Such  is  the  sum  of  our  in- 
formation, which,  though  thus  limited,  affords  some  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  these  bodies.  They  were  committees  to 
which  various  and  indeed  the  most  important  branches  of  the , 
government  were  intrusted.  What  these  branches  were  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  administration  of  finance,  etc.  were  among  them.  It  is 
not,  however,  probable  that  the  government  of  the  provinces 
fell  within  the  number  of  their  duties.'  From  all  that  we  know 
of  the  Carthaginian  state,  and  from  what  we  have  already  stated, 
it  appears  that  these  were  always  confided  to  individual  govern- 
ors ;  and  never  to  a  council. — ^Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  pen- 

Hamilcar,  as  he  interdicted  him  from  following  a  mupicioiu  connexion.  Com.  Nepos,  Amil- 
car,  c.  3.  If  this  ma^trate  was  not  a  magistrate  of  the  geruMia^  he  certainly  stood  in  a 
eloae  connexion  witii  it. 

>  The  one  ahready  mentioned  by  Hanno,  B.  c.  340,  which  Aristotle  knew  of;  and  that  by 
Bomilcar,  Diodoras  ii.  437,  who  <ud  not  die  till  306,  therefore  after  Aristotle's  time. 

*  Aristot  1.  c  *  Kluge,  ad  Aritiotelemy  p.  120,  etc.   The  reason  which  the  author 

brinsa  forward  is  the  analogy  of  the  ten  men  of  Sparta ;  this,  howerer,  can  haye  no  great 
wei^t,  as  these  were  only  military  magistrates. 
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tarchies  were  closely  connected  with  the  gerusiay  whose  mem- 
bers they  even  elected.  It  seems  indeed  probable  that  they 
themselves  were  nothing  more  than  committees  chosen  from 
the  ga^usia ;  for  if  all  affairs  of  importance  first  came  before 
that  council,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  management  of  them  to  any  but  members  of  their 
own  body  ?  This  also  best  explains  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  members  of  the  pentarchies  remained  very  long  in 
office,  and  took  part  in  the  government ;  because  they  must 
previously  have  belonged  either  to  the  gerusia^  or  at  least  to 
th6  larger  senate,  and  afterwards  have  again  become  members 
of  the  gerusia.  Although  many  of  the  above  statements  rest 
only  upon  conjecture,  they  appear  to  be  highly  probable ;  not 
merely  from  their  agreement  with  all  the  other  written  ac- 
counts, but  because  they  also  are  most  in  unison  with  the  aris- 
tocratic character  of  the  government,  which  nearly  approached 
to  an  oligarchy. 

The  duties  of  the  Carthaginian  senate,  including  both  the 
larger  and  smaller  body,  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  of 
the  same  nature  and  extent  as  those  of  the  Roman.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  all  business  relating  to  foreign  affairs  were  under 
its  management.  The  official  reports  were  delivered  to  it  by 
the  kings,  who  presided.^  It  received  foreign  ambassadors ;  it 
deliberated  upon  all  matters  of  state;  and  its  authority  was 
then  so  great  that  it  decided  even  upon  war  and  peace :  al- 
though, as  a  matter  of  form,  the  question  was  sometimes  laid 
before  the  people.*  Its  power,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
unlimited,  so  long  as  its  decisions  agreed  with  that  of  the  suf- 
fetes.  In  this  case  it  alone  had  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  people.^  It  was  only  when 
these  two  branches  of  the  government  could  not  i^ree,  that  it 
was  left  for  the  people  to  determine.^  The  senate  consequently 
held  the  greater  part  of  the  legislative  power  in  its  hands ;  no- 
thing being  brought  before  the  people  upon  which  it  had  not 
first  deliberated ;  and  the  senate  then  determined  whether  or  not 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly.  That  to  its  care 
was  confided  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  city,  and  that  it 
had  the  supreme  direction  of  the  public  revenue,  is  probable 

1  Folybius,  i  p.  456.  *  Polybiiii,  i.  p.  81, 466 ;  iiL  498.    Diodorui,  i.  p.  412, 450 ; 

ii.  p.  674,  679. 

'  Aristot.  Polit,  ii.  11 ;  Job.  v.  Miiller,  Univ,  HUt.  vol.  i.  p.  106,  is  in  enor  when  he  says 
that  the  pentarchy  and  the  senate  agreed  on  the  questions  which  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  i>eople.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  kings  and  the  senate.  *  Aristot  PoUt,  ii.  11. 
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from  what  has  been  said  of  the  gerusia.     They  belonged 
essentially  to  the  character  of  the  aristocracy. 

Aristotle,  in  comparing  the  Carthaginian  with  the  Spartan 
constitution,  finds  another  similarity,  viz,  between  the  public 
meats  of  the  companies^  and  the  Phiditia.  But  that  the  syssitia 
or  clubs  at  Carthage  were  very  different  from  the  pubUc  tables 
of  Sparta,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  and  even  the  kings,  were 
obliged  to  share,  is  however  evident.  How,  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  which  even  at  its  fall 
numbered  700,000  inhabitants,  composed  of  every  variety  and 
mixture  of  ranks,  could  such  a  regulation  exist  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  social  unions  among  the  ruling  class  (which  might  per- 
haps have  had  some  political  tendency)  are  completely  in  the 
spirit  of  an  aristocratical  republic ;  and  in  a  city  so  rich  as 
Carthage  they  would  become  connected,  if  not  always,  yet 
occasionally,  with  public  banquets.  Such  assemblies  I  under- 
stand by  the  companies  of  Aristotle,  and  not  a  general  division 
of  the  people.  In  free  states  political  parties  are  naturally 
formed,  and  we  know  that  there  was  no  want  of  them  in  Car- 
thage. The  members  of  such  parties  required  meetings  unre- 
strained by  ceremony  or  form,  (perhaps  like  the  Whig  club  in 
England,)  where  they  might  come  to  an  understanding  among 
themselves ;  and  from  modem  history  we  know,  that  in  such 
political  clubs  determinations  are  oflen  formed  beforehand^ 
which  afterwards  are  sanctioned  in  the  legitimate  assemblies. 
How  far  this  was  the  case  at  Carthage  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  traces  of  it  are  plainly  to  be  discovered  in  its  his- 
tory. Deliberations  among  the  nobles  without  form,  or  in 
secret,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Polybius.*  The  evidence 
of  Livy  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  in  the  passage  where  he 
states,  that  the  plans  and  negotiations  of  Aristo,  with  the  Bar- 
cine  party,  when  sent  to  Carthi^e  by  the  fugitive  Hannibal, 
were  debated  first  in  societies  and  at  banquets,  and  afterwards 
in  the  senate.^  But  we  obtain  most  light  upon  this  subject 
from  a  passage  in  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Theodorus 
Metochita.  "  The  Carthaginians,"  says  he,  "  transacted  their 
state  aflFairs  by  night ;  and  in  the  evening  and  at  night  time 
held  their  meetings  and  societies."  That  this  cannot  be 
understood  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  senate  and  people, 
which  certainly  were  held  by  day  and  not  by  night,  may  be 
shown  by  many  examples.     If  they  were  held  by  night,  it  was 

»  TA  miralTut  tStv  iratpi&v.  «  Polyb.  iii.  p.  83  j  ir.  609,  »  LiTy,  xxxir.  61 
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because  the  affairs  required  secrecy/  It  can  therefore  only 
be  understood  of  social  meetings  such  as  clubs  or  private 
societies ;  and  which,  in  so  hot  a  cUmate,  might  very  naturally 
take  place  in  the  evening  or  night,  and  be  connected  with 
feasting;  without  our  concluding  therefrom  that  they  were 
secret  assemblies.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
public  entertainments  which  some  of  the  nobles  gave  to  the 
people.* 

At  the  head  of  the  senate  and  republic  were  the  kings,  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writers;  the  Romans  usually 
compare  them  with  their  consuls;  their  proper  name  was 
suffetes^  All  that  we  know  positively  respecting  them  is  that 
they  were  elected,  and  elected  from  the  principal  families ;  that 
they  had  the  highest  place  in  the  senate,  before  whom  they 
laid  the  subjects  to  be  discussed ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
possessed  a  high  degree  of  power  and  influence.*  Thus  far  we 
learn  expressly  from  Aristotle ;  all  beyond  is  left  to  conjecture. 
As  Aristotle  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and  Po- 
lybius  with  the  Roman  consuls,^  and  both  speak  of  them  in  the 
plural  number,  it  certainly  seems  highly  probable  that  there 
were  always  two  reigning  at  the  same  time.  That  this  was  in 
feet  the  case  we  are  not  expressly  informed  by  any  contem- 
porary writer,^  and  those  of  later  date  have  here  but  little 
authority ;  we  might,  indeed,  be  led  to  adopt  the  contrary  sup- 
position because  only  one  king  is  frequently  spoken  of;^ 
though  this  is  not  conclusive  that  there  was  not  also  a  second. 
The  same  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  duration  of  their 
office.  It  has  generally  been  believed  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  that  they  were  changed  every  year ;  but  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Nepos,®  upon 
which  this  opinion  rests,  as  this  writer  is  drawing  a  parallel 
between  them  and  the  Roman  magistrates.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case.  Thus  the  name  of  kings,  {fiaacui^^  by  which  the 
Greeks  distinguished  them,  would  indicate  rather  a  ruler  for 

>  As  the  secret  audience  which  the  senate  were  obliged  to  give  the  ambassadon  of  Per- 
seus.   Liy.  xli.  27. 

'  On  this  point  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Eluge  upon  Aristot.  p.  45,  though  I 
agree  otherwise  with  his  view  of  the  Syssitia.  The  account  of  the  banquet  of  Uanno, 
(Justin,  xxi.  4,)  intended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reTolution  in  the  state,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  subject.    It  wss  altogether  of  a  different  kind. 

*  Liv.  XXX.  7 :  Suffetes,  quod  relut  consulare  imperium  apud  eos  erat.  Festus :  Suffes,. 
consul  lingua  Pocnorum.    The  Schophetim  of  the  Hebrews. 

*  Aristot.  1.  c.  •  Polyb.  ii.  p.  662.  •  See  Com.  Nep.  Hannib.  cap.  7. 
»  As  in  Polyb.  i.  p.  456, 478.                  '  Com.  Nep.  1.  c. 
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life  than  oiie  annually  elected.^  Besides,  Aristotle,  in  com- 
paring them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  finds  only  one  difference 
of  importance  between  them ;  namely,  that  in  Sparta  the  dig- 
nity was  hereditary  in  two  families,  whilst  in  Carthage  it  de- 
pended upon  election.  Now  had  the  Carthi^nian  kings  been 
renewed  yearly,  would  Aristotle  have  neglected  to  note  so 
striking  a  difference  ?  Would  he,  in  short,  have  been  justified 
in  making  the  comparison  at  all  ?  The  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  an  expression  of  Polybius.  "  In  Hannibal's  army," 
says  he,  "  was  Hanno,  the  son  of  king  Bomilcar."*  Would  he 
have  thus  distinguished  him  if  his  father  had  only  been  king 
for  one  year  ?  The  question,  however,  is  decided,  in  my  opi- 
nion, by  a  passage  in  the  newly-discovered  work  of  Cicero, 
De  Re  Puhlica.^  In  this  he  compares  the  kings  of  Carthage 
with  those  of  Rome,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  magistrates 
who  were  afterwards  annually  elected.  How  could  he  have 
done  this  if  he  had  not  been  assured  that  this  dignity  con- 
tinued for  life  ? 

It  is  sometimes  stated  of  particular  kings  of  the  Carthagini^ 
ans,  "  that  they  ruled  according  to  law."*  Whether  this  ex- 
pression refers  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  power  or  its  restriction 
by  law,  or  whether  it  denotes  the  king  who  administered  affairs 
at  home,  as  opposed  to  the  one  who  acted  as  general  abroad,^ 
I  dare  not  venture  to  decide. 

Next  to  the  rank  of  king,  that  of  general  was  the  highest  in 
the  republic.  "  In  elections,"  says  Aristotle,^  "  and  especially 
in  those  of  the  highest  offices,  such  as  kings  and  generals,  re- 
spect is  paid  to  the  two  qualifications  of  rank  and  wealth."  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  its  government  in  one  particular  had  a 
grei^  superiority  over  the  Roman.  It  kept  distinct  the  military 
and  civil  power.  The  dignity  of  king  and  general  was  not 
regularly  united,  though  several  examples  show  that  these  of- 
fices were  not  incompatible  with  each  other.  But  then  the 
king  could  not  enjoy  the  latter  without  the  command  being 
expressly  conferred  upon  him.^  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
his  powers  expired ;  and  previously  to  a  new  one,  a  fresh  nomir 
nation  was  necessary.®  There  are  also  examples  of  generals 
being  made  kings  during  their  command.^    That  other  foreign 

>  Although  the  leoond  archon  in  Athens  bore  the  title  of  /SacrtXs^c,  (kmg,)  it  happened, 
as  is  well  known,  because  he  had  under  his  care  the  taera  of  the  ancient  kxngSi  and  so  far  he 
stood  in  their  place.  *  Polyb.  i.  478.  '  Cicero,  tie /2£»pttfr.  ii.  23.  «  Diodorus, 

L  p.  686;  ii.  p.  674,  xarrk  pofiovvBaviXivuv.  *  Kluge,  ad  Ariitot.  PoKt.ja.  92. 

•  Aristot.  PoUt.  ii.  11.  '  Diod.  i.  p.  674.   The  elder  Hannibal,  ii.  p.  14.    Upon  king 

Hago  mm  oooferred  the  command  in  Sicily.  »  Diod.  ii.  p.  412.  *  Diod.  i.  p.  686. 
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expeditions  were  also  intrusted  to  the  kings,  is  shown  by  the 
voyage  of  Hanno  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa ;  who  is  expressly  called  king  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. At  the  same  time  we  often  meet  with  generals 
who  were  not  kings ;  and  Aristotle  is  therefore  right  in  dis- 
tinguishing them.  Hannibal,  in  his  treaty  with  Philip,  calls 
himself  general,  and  not  king.^  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
bring  forward  other  examples. 

The  election  of  generals  according  to  regular  order  first  took 
place  in  the  gerusiaj  and  afterwards  was  brought  before  the 
senate  and  people.^  If  the  army  took  upon  themselves  to 
nominate  one  of  their  commanders,  it  must  only  be  considered 
an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  even  in  this  case  their  nomina- 
tion required  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  several  generals  to  be  appointed  when,  several 
armies  were  in  the  field.*  The  power  of  the  Carthaginian 
generals  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  same. 
We  have  examples  of  unlimited  authority  being  given  them  ;* 
and  probably  even  the  title  of  general  was  conferred,  as  that 
of  imperator,  in  the  higher  sense,  among  the  Romans.  At 
other  times  commissioners  were  delegated  by  the  gerusia  from 
their  own  body  to  attend  the  generals;  and  in  their  name, 
jointly  with  that  of  the  generals,  public  affairs  were  transacted ; 
though  perhaps  the  power  of  the  commander  in  military  mat- 
ters still  remained  unfettered.^  But  the  high  responsibility  of 
the  latter  at  their  return  made  circumspection  necessary ;  and 
therefore  we  often  see  them,  before  decisive  undertakings, 
calling  the  other  commanders  to  a  council  of  war.^ 

The  Roman  writers  speak  of  prsetors  and  quaestors  among 
the  Carthaginians.^  But  only  once,  and  that  an  extraordinary 
case,  when  Hannibal,  after  the  war  with  Rome,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  do  we  hear  of  a  praetor.  It  does  not 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  a  regular  office  in  the  republic. 
The  quaestor,  in  close  connexion  with  the  gerusia^  had  the 
management  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  finances ;  but  neither 
the  duties  of  his  office  nor  his  proper  title  can  be  more  accu- 

*  Com.  Nep.  Hannib.  7,  ia  the  only  one  who  sajB  of  Hannibal,  he  had  become  rex  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a  blunder  either  of  the  writer  or  tran- 
scriber, and  rex  is  put  instead  of  dux;  for  we  know  that  Hannibal  at  this  age  was  created 
general.  •  Pofyb.  i.  413.  »  Polyb.  i  77.  *  Polyb.  i.  p.  156 ;  Diod.  u.  676- 

^  This  was  the  case  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  as  is  shown  by  the  treaty  with  Philip.  Polyb. 
ii.  ]>.  698.  It  is  well  known  that  the  same  was  done  by  the  French  National  Convention 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

*  Hannibal  called  to  a  council  lus  brother  Mago  and  the  rest  of  the  offioers.  Polyb.  i.  p.  538. 
'  livy,  xzziii.  46. 
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rately  detenDined.     Perhaps  he  was  the  chief  of  a  pentarchy 
which  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  treasury. 

Respecting  the  administration  of  justice  in  Carthage,  our 
information  is  very  scanty ;  we  shall  nevertheless  be  able  to 
seize  its  general  character.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Aris- 
totle, who,  though  he  is  so  brief  in  his  remarks  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian constitution  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible,  yet,  in  another 
part  of  his  work,  he  explains  himself  somewhat  more  fully. 
"In  some  states,"  he  says,*  "there  is  no  body  of  citizens 
(j^fio^)  and  no  popular  assembly  (eifif\i;<rio),  but  only  a  senate 
(<rw7«XiyTo«),  and  lawsuits  are  decided  solely  by  individuals  (kato 
/M/>ov),  as  is  the  case  in  Lacedemon,  where  civil  suits  (avfipoXaia) 
are  decided  by  the  different  ephors,  criminal  cases  by  the 

ferusia,  and  other  magistrates  perhaps  determine  other  causes, 
t  is  just  the  same  at  Carthage,  for  there  all  lawsuits  are  de- 
cided by  certain  magistrates."*  From  these  statements  it  will 
at  once  appear  that  there  was  no  judiciary  assembly  of  the 
people  at  Carthage,  as  at  Rome  and  Athens.  This  must  cer- 
tainly have  prevented  many  evils ;  as  popular  tribunals  formed 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  injurious  institutions  possessed 
by  the  free  states  of  antiquity.  The  foregoing  arrangement 
too  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  with  which  popular 
tribunals  are  incompatible.  It  iurther  appears  from  the  pas* 
sage  quoted,  that  all  lawsuits  were  decided  in  Carthage  by 
magistrates  and  regular  courts  of  justice.  Respecting  the 
constitution  of  these  courts  we  have  indeed  little  information, 
as  Aristotle,  our  only  authority,  is  here  so  very  concise.  He 
names  expressly  only  one  of  these  bodies,  that  of  the  hundred 
andfour^  which  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  fix)m  that 

I  Arirtot  Polit,  iii.  1. 

*  [Arutot  PolU,  iii.  1.  *Ev  AaKiiatfiovi,  t^«  t&»  arunpoXattov  duc<i{ct  twv  hi^6puv  &XK09 
iXKaXy  oX  ik  yipovrt^  Tdt  ^oirticd«»  iripa  d*  Ivan  &px^  ti«  iripas  *r6v  airrdv  ik  tootov  koI 
ittpl  Kopx/i^ova.'  tr&vat  y&p  apyai  Tivtt  hplvovat  'rat  diica*.  Compare  ii.  9,  xat  {dpurro' 
KporriK6v)  t6  Td«  iiKOi  inr6  *rS>v  apx^itav  ius&XitvBai  irao-av,  ical  pii  &\Kat  inr*  ikXK»v,  xaOA' 
rtp  iy  Atuctdaifioift.  The  meaning  of  the  latter  of  these  paasases  (as  to  which  the  author 
ezpreaes  some  doubt^  is  the  same  as  of  the  former,  Yiz.  that  at  Carthage  some  one  separate 
court  (though  doubtlese  sitting  in  distinct  tribumUs)  decided  all  lawsuits,  whether  m  the 
nature  of  civil  causes,  or  cases  of  homicide,  which  in  the  ancient  states  were  commonly  left 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased ;  whereas  at  Sparta  different  species  of  law- 
suits were  distributed  among  different  courts;  cases  of  homicide  being  heard  uj  the  coun- 
cillors, dTil  suits  being  apportioned  in  classes  to  particular  ephors,  cases  of  adoption  and  the 
marriage  of  heiresses  belon^pn^  to  the  kings,  etc.  In  CarUiage  cTcry  court  had  an  unirersal 
jurisdiction :  at  Sparta  the  jurisdiction  of  each  magistrate  was  limited  to  particular  kinds  of 
suits.  The  meanmg  of  the  former  part  of  the  passage  translated  in  the  text  is,  that  in  some 
states  there  is  no  lane  body  of  free  citizens,  (i.  e.  the  commons  are  in  the  power  either  of  a 
narrow  hereditary  oligarchy,  or  of  the  public  magistrates,)  nor  is  there  a  regular  popular 
assembly,  but  the  magistrates  hare  the  power  of  conTcning  the  people  when  they  please,  and 
lawsuits  are  decided  not  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  judging  in  rotation,  (as  at  Athens,) 
but  by  a  certain  class  or  order  of  the  community,  xar^,  fiipot.  See  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  ii. 
37.    Note  added  to  thit  tramkOum.]  *  Aiistot  ii.  11. 
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of  the  hundt^edy  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  although 
the  difference  is  accurately  marked.  He  compares  it  with  the 
ephors  of  Sparta,  and  points  out  only  this  difference,  that  the 
latter  were  chosen  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  while  the 
hundred  and  four  were  selected  from  among  the  more  powerful 
citizens.  That  this  also  was  an  aristocratic  principle  requires 
no  proof;  nor  that  the  great  dissimilarity  in  their  number 
must  have  arisen  from  the  great  difference  in  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  two  cities.  From  its  being  compared  with  the 
ephors,  it  is  also  plain  that  this  board  was  a  superior  court  for 
the  decision  of  civil  suits.  As  to  its  other  powers,  we  can  offer 
little  more  than  conjecture.  It  is  probable  that  this  board  con- 
tained several  subdivisions  or  sections,  to  which  the  examin- 
ation of  certain  classes  of  lawsuits  was  intrusted,  and  that  the 
sentence  was  afterwards  pronounced  in  full  assembly  (jnpleno). 
Whether,  however,  to  this  full  assembly^  besides  the  hundred 
and  four  ^  all  the  remaining  magistrates  of  Carthage  belonged, 
admits  of  doubt.^  Livy  certainly  says  in  one  place,  that  the 
^uffetes  sat  in  judgment;^  but  I  understand  this  as  referring 
to  the  high  tribunal  of  the  hundred,  or  the  gerusia,  in  which 
we  know  that  they  presided,  and  which  took  cognizance  of 
treason,  as  did  also  the  gerusia  of  Sparta,  as  we  learn  from  the 
comparison  of  Aristotle,  .which  is  confirmed  by  history.  That 
besides  the  board  of  the  hundred  and  four,  there  were  other 
courts  of  justice  at  Carthage  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  they  are  not  known  to  us. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  our  information  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  Carthage  during  its  flourishing  period.  The  great 
rock  upon  which  it  split  was  the  too  powerftil  influence  of 
wealth  in  procuring  the  highest  ofiices  of  state,  and,  what  was 
closely  connected  with  it,  the  accumulation  of  many  ofiices  in 
one  person.'  The  ties  however  by  which  the  whole  state  was 
knit  together  were  too  strong  for  the  effects  of  these  evils  to  be 
immediately  felt, — religion  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
them,  and  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the  same  as  that  of 
their  forefathers  the  Phoenicians.*     It  appears,  however,  to 

1  Kluge,  odAriatot,  Polit,  p.  168.  *  Livy,  xxzir.  61. 

*  Both  are  remarked  by  Anstot.  Polit.  il.  11. 

*  See  in  particular  the  learned  treatise  of  my  friend :  f  Bishop  I).  Mimter :  The  BeUpon 
of  the  Carthaginians^  the  second  and  much  improved  edition^  Vopenhagenf  1822,  to  which  I 
refer  fbr  everythinR  relating  to  religion,  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  But  though  we  here  speak  of  the  religion  of  the  southern  nations,  it  must  not  be 
foi^gotten,  that  it  here  was  always  connected  with  fimatidsm.  How  much  this  prerailed 
among  the  Carthaginians  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  Diodoms,  i.  p.  701,  that  three 
hundred  men  wilbngly  devoted  themseWes  to  death  as  sacrifices. 
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have  undergone  many  changes  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  as  the 
Carthaginians  were  not  at  all  averse  to  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign gods.^  But  that  it  continued  substantially  the  same  is 
proved  by  the  great  veneration  paid  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
the  Tyrian  Hercules,  to  whom  they  sent  yearly  embassies  and 
offerings,  and  by  their  adherence  to  ancient  and  sometimes 
cruel  rites,  though  greatly  softened  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.* 
The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  commonly  give  the  names  of 
their  own  gods  to  those  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Hercules, 
Saturn,  and  Neptune  were  the  first  among  them.  The  Car- 
thaginian name  of  Hercules  was  Melcart,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  city  both  in  Carthage  and  Tyre  ;  that  of  Saturn  or  Cronos, 
Moloch  or  Bely  already  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Babylon  ; 
but  neither  that  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  nor  that  of  Triton, 
both  originally  Libyan  deities,  are  preserved.  Besides  these 
gods  there  was  the  goddess  Astarte,  frequently  confounded 
with  Aphrodite,  or  Venus,  likewise  of  Phoenician  origin.  What 
objects  or  powers  of  nature  were  originally  represented  by 
these  beings,  and  received  the  adoration  of  man,  may  be  left 
to  the  learned  in  religious  history  to  determine.  The  only 
question  to  be  considered  here  is,  whether,  and  how  far,  their 
religion  was  interwoven  with  the  constitution  and  became  a 
part  of  the  government  ?  Many  passages  show  that  this  was 
the  case  to  a  considerable  degree.  There  was,  however,  no 
distinct  order  of  priests,  or  religious  caste,  in  Carthage  as  there 
was  in  Egypt.  Neither  do  we  find  traces  of  any  particular 
sacerdotal  functions  being  hereditary  in  certain  families.  Nor 
have  we  any  information  as  to  the  degrees  of  dignity  in  the 
hierarchy.  But  the  ofiices  of  the  priesthood  were  filled  by  the 
highest  persons  in  the  state,  and  had  outward  marks  of  honour 

*  Thus  th«  Carthaginians  introduced  the  worship  of  Ceres  firom  Sicily.  DiodoroB,  i.  p. 
701.    They  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  ii.  p.  318. 

*  We  know  that  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  was  a  natire  custom  in  Phoenicia  and 
Carthaffe.  According  to  Diodoms,  ii.  p.  415,  it  had  gradually  grown  so  much  out  of  use, 
that  omy  the  children  of  slaves  were  clandestinely  sacrificed :  and  it  was  only  had  recourse 
to  in  times  of  peculiar  distress.  The  Romans,  and  other  dvilized  nations  of  antiquity,  prac- 
tised it,  and  therefore  it  affords  us  no  rule  by  which  we  can  judge  of  their  ciyilization.  It 
is  true  that  the  number  of  human  sacrifices  was  greater  among  the  Carthaginians  than 
among  these  nations ;  but  what  was  it  compared  with  the  thousands  destrojred  by  the  Span- 
ish In<iuisition !  and  these  not  merely  children,  not  merely  offered  in  the  times  of  pressing 
calamity,  as  among  the  Carthaginians,  when  man  in  his  despair  sought  and  hoped  to  find 
deliTerance !  No  one  I  hope  wul  consider  this  remark  as  an  endeavour  to  defend  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  human  bein^.  I  only  wish  to  show  that  it  requires  but  a  modification  of  the 
same  idea,  to  bring  back  m  different  a^,  and  even  among  civilized  nations,  the  same  hor- 
rors. The  further  particulars  upon  this  custom  among  the  Carthaginians  may  be  found  col- 
lected by  Munter,  p.  17,  etc.  I  place  but  little  reliance  upon  later  Roman  writers  with  re- 
gard to  what  they  relate  of  the  more  early  periods.  But  as  we  read  in  Bowdich  and  others, 
that  the  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  even  now  prevails  in  Africa  to  a  fearful  extent, 
must  not  its  origin  lie  still  deeper  ?  May  not  this  custom  originally  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  slave  trade  ? 
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attached  to  them ;  so  that  some  of  the  most  important  of  them 
were  not  deemed  unworthy  the  sons  of  their  kings.*  Among 
these  was  doubtless  the  priesthood  of  Melcart,  with  which  the 
religiousr  missions,  or  Thtoride^  to  the  temple  of  the  national 
god  at  Tyre  were  connected.*  Indeed  the  most  important 
public  affairs  were  so  intermingled  with  religious  ceremonies, 
that  it  seems  probable  that  the  magistrates  were  also  priests, 
or  at  least  might  become  so.  The  generals  were  obliged  to 
offer  sacrifices  even  during  the  time  of  battle.^  Prophets  ac- 
companied the  armies,  without  whose  advice  nothing  could  be 
undertaken.*  Public  monuments  of  the  greatest  enterprises 
were  placed  in  the  principal  temples  of  Carthage  ;^  and  the 
foundation  of  sanctuaries^  was  also  connected  with  the  plant- 
ing of  their  foreign  settlements,  where  care  was  taken,  as  has 
been  shown  in  its  proper  place,  to  introduce  the  religion  and 
form  of  worship  of  the  mother  countiy. 

Imperfect  as  this  account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution 
is,  and  must  remain,  it  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  show  its  ge- 
neral character.  In  a  commercial  state,  depending  upon  a 
single  city,  little  else  could  be  expected  than  that  the  more 
opulent  families  would  seize  the  government  and  form  an  aris- 
tocracy, of  which  the  mainspring  was  the  senate,  which  derived 
dignity  from  the  splendour  of  its  wealth  and  conquests,  and 
which  found  its  support  in  the  mutual  jealousy  of  its  members, 
and  the  religion  of  the  people.  It  was  thus  for  a  succession  of 
centuries  preserved  unshaken,  until  after  the  first  peace  with 
Rome  new  circumstances  and  relations  were  introduced,  which 
loosened  the  bands  that  had  hitherto  held  the  government  to- 
gether. How  this  change  came  to  pass,  and  what  were  its 
consequences,  will  be  explained  in  the  last  chapter  of  our  in- 
quiries respecting  this  republic. 


CHAP.  IV.     Public  Revenxie  of  Carthage. 

The  greatness  and  power  of  a  conquering  commercial  state 
naturally  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  finances.    Of  its 

^  See  the  acconnt  of  Cartalo  the  son  of  Malchns,  in  Justin,  lib.  xrii.  7.  When  the  worship 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  was  introduced  at  Carthage,  the  principal  men  of  the  dty  were  ap- 
pointed as  their  priests.    Diodorus,  L  171.  ^  Justin,  1.  c. 

'  As  Hamilcar  did  in  Sicily.    Diodorus,  i.  699.    And  again,  Herod.  Tii.  167. 

*  Diodorus,  1.  c.  *  Like  the  voyage  of  Hanno  which  was  inscribed  in  the  temple  of 

Saturn ;  and  also  the  monuments  which  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Mago,  erected  in  the  colonies, 
and  particularly  in  the  capital.    Herod.  1.  c.  *  As  was  the  sanctuary  of  Neptune  on 

the  west  coast  of  Africa  by  Hanno ;  and  that  of  Hercules  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain  by 
Asdnibal. 
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raost  splendid  undertakings  many  are  altogether  different  from 
those  of  merely  warlike  nations ;  even  its  wars  are  carried  on 
rather  by  its  riches  than  its  armies.  What  immense  trea- 
sures Carthage  must  have  expended  in  the  foundation  of 
her  many  colonies !  And  how  much  it  must  have  cost  her 
to  maintain  her  numerous  armies,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  mercenaries ! 

It  would  therefore  be  highly  desirable  to  know  whence  these 
vast  treasures  flowed,  the  way  in  which  they  were  managed, 
and  how  they  were  expended  ?  But  unfortunately  upon  these 
subjects  we  are  left  almost  wholly  in  the  dark.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  ancient  writers  has  given  us  more  than  a  few  scattered 
hints  respecting  them. 

Before,  however,  we  discuss  the  revenue  of  a  state,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  accurately  in  what  its  wealth  consisted,  and 
what  were  its  most  important  expenses.  Gold  and  silver  were 
certainly  the  standard  of  value  at  Carthage ;  money,  probably 
of  both  metals,  was  also  coined  there.*  That  the  possession  of 
the  rich  mines  which  they  obtained  brought  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  into  their  country  is  certain ; 
but  their  wealth  consisted  quite  as  much  in  the  produce  of  their 
industry.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  diligently  agriculture 
was  followed  among  them ;  and  in  countries  so  highly  fevoured 
labour  must  have  been  abundantly  rewarded.  Not  less  im- 
portant was  the  produce  of  their  manufacturers  and  artisans. 
Many  and  indeed  the  most  important  expenses  of  the  state 
were  of  a  kind  that  never  require  to  be  paid  in  the  precious 
metals.  The  expenses  of  the  government  in  Carthage  were 
probably  light.  There,  as  well  as  in  Rome,  the  offices  of  state 
were  regarded  as  appointments  of  honour,  and  filled  without 
pay.  Tne  chief  expense  of  the  nation  was  undoubtedly  the 
maintenance  of  its  fleets  and  armies ;  the  latter,  however,  might 
be,  and  indeed,  as  will  be  shown,  was  effected  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  payment  in  kind.     Neither  was  their  foreign  trade 

>  Whether  the  Carthaginians  stamped  gold  and  silver  coins  is  a  question  still  doubtftil.  See 
Eckhely  Doetrina  Numm,  Vet.  it.  p.  136.  We  are  not  without  coins  with  Punic  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  were  coined  in  the  Sicilian  citiesi  Panonnus  for  instance,  under  the  dominion 
of  Cartilage.  Yet  it  still  remains  uncertain  whether  any  coins  are  extant  issued  by  the  city 
of  Carthage  herself.  But  that  in  Carthage  a  gold  coinage  was  cuirent  is  clear  fix>m  Poly- 
bins,  ToL  i.  p.  164,  who  mentions  that  the  mercenaries  should  be  paid  with  it.  There  is  also 
the  example  of  Hanuo,  who,  after  the  loss  of  Agrigentum,  was  fined  about  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Diodorus,  toL  ii.  p.  603.  But  it  is  not  probable,  that  a  commercial  city 
uke  Carthage,  whose  colonies  coined  money,  should  not  have  had  any  coinage  herselfl  It 
may,  howerer,  be  belieyed  that  the  Carthaginians  learned  the  art  of  coining  firom  the  Sici- 
lian Grec^,  who  had  brought  it  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  Punic  money  extant  was 
mostly  ooixied  in  Sicilian  cities.  This  in  some  degree  explains,  how  the  art  might  remain 
eonfined  to  these  cities,  wiUiout  being  exercised  in  the  capital. 

F  2 
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carried  on  entirely  by  means  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  by  barter. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  great  conquests  made  in  Spain  by 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  successors,  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  also  of  coin  at  Carthage,  was  probably  much  less 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  These  conquests  were 
the  means  of  increasing  to  a  large  amount  the  revenues  and 
treasure  of  Carthage.  The  first  peace  with  Rome,  and  the  war 
with  the  mercenaries  which  followed,  were  both  occasioned  by 
want  of  money ;  a  want  which  is  never  perceived  after  the  con- 
quests in  Spain.  Another  circumstance  also  in  the  early  history 
of  Carthage  clearly  shows,  if  not  the  absolute,  yet  the  relative 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  composed  of  the  precious  metals. 

Although  the  Carthaginians  had  in  reality  no  paper  money, 
or  bank-notes,  they  had  nevertheless  a  contrivance  answering 
nearly  the  same  purpose,  and  which  existed  also  in  some  of  the 
Greek  commercial  cities,  as  well  as  in  some  modem  states, — 
namely,  tokens.  They  are,  indeed,  in  many  places  mentioned 
as  a  money  of  leather ;  but  it  is  no  where  so  clearly  described 
as  in  the  dialogue  upon  riches,  attributed  to  ^schines  the 
Socratic  philosopher.^  "  We  must  look,  however,"  says  he,  in 
the  passage  quoted,  "  to  the  sort  of  money.  The  Carthaginians 
make  use  of  the  following  kind :  in  a  small  piece  of  leather  a 
substance  is  wrapped  of  the  size  of  a  piece  of  four-drachmae ; 
but  what  this  substance  is  no  one  knows  except  the  maker. 
After  this  it  is  sealed  and  issued  for  circulation ;  and  he  who 
possesses  the  most  of  this  is  regarded  as  having  the  most  money, 
and  as  being  the  wealthiest  man.  But  if  any  one  among  us 
had  ever  so  much,  he  would  be  no  richer  than  if  he  possessed 
a  quantity  of  pebbles."  It  follows  from  this  description,  that 
this  money  (which  therefore  by  others  is  improperly  called 
kather-money)  was  not,  like  the  small  coins,  composed  of  cop- 
per or  bronze,  which  would  pass  only  for  their  intrinsic  worth ; 
but  rather  a  representative  of  specie,  upon  which  a  fictitious 
value  was  bestowed  in  circulation,  and  which  therefore  out  of 
Carthage  was  of  no  value.  Another  fact  may  be  gathered  from 
this  description,  namely,  that  it  was  only  under  the  authority 
of  the  state  that  this  money  was  stamped  and  issued.  The  seal 
was  evidently  a  peculiar  mark  impressed  by  the  state,  and  which 
probably  showed  at  the  same  time  its  current  value.     Finally, 

^  See  .Sscliines  Dialogi  e.  Fiacheri,  p.  78,  ed.  3,  where  the  other  passages  of  Plato, 
Aiistides,  etc.  are  collected. 
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it  is  clear  from  the  same  account  that  they  had  found  means  to 
prevent  its  being  imitated,  since  the  manner  of  preparing  it 
remained  a  secret.  The  words,  "  what  was  contained  within 
the  leather  was  unknown  to  all  except  the  maker,"  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  mean  that  they  had  not  a  general  know- 
ledge of  what  it  was,  but  rather  that  they  were  ignorant  of  its 
exact  material.  If  it  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  composition 
of  metals,  their  proportions  remained  a  state  secret.  The  great 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  forgery  of  representative  money 
are  too  obvious  not  to  call  forth  immediately  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  it. 

The  revenues  of  Carthage  flowed  from  various  sources,  and 
were  of  various  kinds ;  to  gain,  therefore,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  them,  we  must  divide  them  into  classes,  and  examine 
them  in  detail. 

In  a  conquering  state,  with  such  extensive  possessions,  the 
tribute  paid  by  dependent  nations  must  necessarily  have  been 
a  most  important  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  They  were 
not,  however,  in  all  parts  the  same ;  and  in  Africa  itself  the 
contributions  paid  by  the  cities  were  widely  different  from  those 
of  the  country.*  These  towns  were  situated  along  the  coast, 
and  were  mostly  opulent  places  of  trade ;  it  is  therefore  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  paid  their  taxes  either  in  money  or  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  territory  of  Carthage  had  its  coast  co- 
vered with  a  succession  of  towns  whose  number  alone  must 
have  given  them  importance.  But  the  largest  contributions 
were  drawn  from  the  towns  around  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  the 
district  of  Emporia :  a  specimen  of  their  value  is  shown  in  the 
quota  of  Little-Leptis,*  that  town  alone  paying  a  talent  daily 
to  the  capital.'  The  amount  of  these  taxes  seem  in  general  to 
have  been  fixed  and  certain ;  but  in  time  of  war  they  were  so 
much  increased,  as  easily  to  account  for  the  disaffection  of  some 
of  those  towns  towards  Carthage.* 

Very  different  was  the  tribute  collected  in  the  open  country, 
and  the  settlements  founded  therein.  The  tribes  which  in- 
habited these  regions  were,  as  we  have  seen  above,  employed 
in  husbandry,  and,  as  was  very  natural,  paid  their  tribute  in 
the  produce  of  their  industry.*  And  this  was  also  the  case 
with  the  foreign  provinces,  especially  Sardinia.  Many  passages 
prove  that  the  tribute  here  was  paid  in  kind  ;^  and  that  a  part 


*  This  distinction  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Polybius,  toI.  i.  p.  179.  *  An  important 
issage  npon  this  will  be  found  in  Polyb.  toL  iv.  p.  647.               •  Livy,  xmqt.  62., 

*  An  example  of  it  is  mentioned  in  Polyb.  toL  L  p.  179.  *  Polyb.  1.  c 
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was  stored  up  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  army,  part  sent 
to  Carthage,  where  it  was  stowed  in  large  magazines  for  the 
same  purpose.^  To  what  extent  this  tribute  was  levied  in 
peaceable  times  is  unknown,  but  examples  are  not  wanting  to 
prove  that,  in  cases  of  need,  they  were  raised  sometimes  even 
to  half  the  produce.*  Can  we  wonder  then  that  the  seeds  of 
discontent  should  take  root  here ;  or  that  every  insurrection 
and  foreign  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Carthage  should  teem 
with  so  much  danger  to  that  republic  ? 

Another  principal  source  of  the  Carthaginian  revenue  seems 
to  have  been  the  customs,  which  were  collected  as  well  in  the 
ports  of  the  colonies  as  in  those  of  the  capital  itself.  In  the 
commercial  treaties  between  Carth^e  and  Rome'  still  extant, 
the  conditions  under  which  foreigners  could  enter  some  of  the 
Carthaginian  ports  are  defined  with  great  precision.  We  are 
informed  by  Aristotle,  that  in  their  treaties  with  the  Etrurians, 
it  was  accurately  stipulated  what  commodities  might  or  might 
not  be  imported.  That  these  duties  were  very  heavy  is  proved 
by  the  contraband  trade ;  which  was  very  considerable  between 
Cyrenaica  and  the  commercial  towns  of  Carthage.*  Indeed, 
in  the  last  period  of  the  republic,  the  customs  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  important  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  thorough 
reformation  of  the  finances  which  Hannibal  effected  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Roman  war,  when  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  consisted  chiefly  in  his  regulating 
the  sea  and  land  customs,  which  became  so  important,  that 
without  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax  upon  individuals,  they 
supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  state.* 

A  third,  and  perhaps  in  later  times  the  most  fruitful,  source 
of  the  public  revenue,  was  its  mines.  The  Carthaginians  in- 
herited from  their  forefathers  a  propensity  to  seek  for  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  and  as  they  succeeded  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  countries  which  contained  them,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  f^ain  work  the  mines  which  they  there  found  already 
opened.  Spain,  the  country  in  which  they  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively abounded,  is  mentioned  in  our  inquiries  respecting 
the  Phoenicians,  and  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  present 
work.  Its  chain  of  mountains,  stretching  across  the  southern 
part  of  that  kingdom,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
metals ;  in  gold  and  iron,  but  especially  in  silver.     We  learn 

»  Polyb.  Tol.  i.  p.  178.    Appiaa,  i.  p.  435.  «  Polyb.  vol.  i.  p.  179.  •  Arirtot. 

PolU.  iii.  9.     Op.  ii.  p.  261.  «  Strabo,  p.  1193.  »  Livy,  xxziiL  47.    Annibal 

postquam  yectigalia  quanta  terrestria  maritimaque  essent,  et  in  quas  res  erogarentor,  ani- 
madyertit,  etc.    The  words  plainly  show,  that  the  rectigalia  were  the  real  cuatoms. 
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also  from  Diodorus,^  that  the  invention  and  ingenuity  of  man 
was  brought  to  aid  his  industry  in  working  the  mines.  That 
it  was  carried  to  a  vast  extent  we  may  be  assured  from  the 
statement  of  the  same  writer,  that  "  all  the  mines  which  were 
known  in  his  times  were  opened  by  the  Carthaginians."*  There 
must,  however,  have  been  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in 
the  period  before  and  after  the  great  accession  of  territory  ob- 
tained by  the  victories  of  the  family  of  Barca.  The  mines 
which  they  possessed  in  the  infancy  of  their  power,  were  pro- 
bably limited  to  Boetica,  or  the  country  near  the  Guadalquiver, 
the  ancient  colony  of  the  Phoenicians ;  the  mountains  in  the 
territory  of  Castulo,  not  far  from  Cordua,  the  present  Sierra 
Morena,  are  celebrated  for  their  riches ;'  but  the  conquests  of 
Hamilcar  Barca  having  been  undertaken  principally  with  a 
view  to  extend  these  establishments,  we  find,  after  his  victories, 
that  the  richest  mines  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Car- 
thage, (Carthagena,)  the  new  capital  built  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans in  this  European  Peru.  They  were  situated,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  Poly  bins,*  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and 
were  in  his  time,  when  the  Romans  had  become  masters  of  it, 
so  considerable  as  to  employ  forty  thousand  slaves,  and  to  give 
a  daily  produce  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  drachmas.* 
A  certain  Aletes  is  said  to  have  discovered  them,  and  met  with 
more  gratitude  from  the  Carthaginians  than  the  discoverer  of 
the  mines  of  Potosi  did  from  the  Spaniards.  A  temple,  next 
to  those  of  ^sculapius  and  Vulcan,  was  erected  to  him  in 
New  Carthage,  in  which  he  was  venerated  as  a  demigod  by  a 
gratefiil  posterity.^ 

Whom  the  Carthc^nians  employed  to  work  these  mines  we 
are  not  told :  whether  they  sent  slaves  there  for  that  purpose, 
as  the  Romans  did  afterwards,  or  employed  the  natives  who 
were  themselves  miners.^  Probably,  as  the  number  of  slaves 
among  them  was  so  great,  they  did  both.  Nor  are  we  better 
informed  to  whom  the  mines  belonged — whether  to  private  in- 
dividuals or  to  the  state.  The  fact  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  enabled  by  them  to  pay  their  numerous  armies  and  to 
carry  on  their  great  wars,  renders  it  indeed  probable  that,  to  a 
certain  degree,  they  were  the  property  of  the  state.     In  oppo- 

>  Diodorut,  i.  p.  3fi9,  etc.  «  n)id.  i.  p.  360.  ■  Polyb.  toI.  iii.  p.  277.    It  is 

nererthelem  remarkable,  that  Diodonu  places  the  meet  ancient  mines  of  Spain  in  the  Py- 
renees.   Or  is  this  only  the  general  name  for  the  mountains  in  that  place  ? 
*  Poiyb.  ToL  iii  p.  208.  •  About  £2000.  •  Polyb.  L  c 

'  BiodoroSi  1.  c.    What  Diodoms  says  of  the  slaTes  there  who  worked  them,  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  the  time  prerious  to  the  Roman. 
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sition  to  this,  however,  we  find  examples  of  some  of  them  be- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  great  families,  who  worked  them 
for  their  own  profit.' 

The  foregoing  were  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state ;  but 
in  pressing  circumstances  other  means  were  resorted  to.  Thus 
we  find  the  republic  during  her  first  war  with  Rome,  endea- 
vouring to  procure  a  foreign  loan  ;  for  which  purpose  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  failed  in  its 
object.*  Privateering  was  another  means  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians sometimes  had  recourse  to,  and  of  which  Aristotle 
gives  us  a  remarkable  example.  "  The  Carthaginians  having 
numerous  mercenaries  in  their  city,  whose  pay  they  were  un- 
able to  discharge,  devised  the  following  measure :  they  gave 
notice  that  if  any  citizen  or  resident  alien  had,  or  wished  to 
have,  a  licence  to  make  reprisals  on  any  foreign  state  or  indi- 
vidual, he  should  register  his  name.  In  consequence  of  this, 
many  persons  having  registered,  they  plundered  with  a  fair 
pretext  all  ships  sailing  into  the  open  sea,  a  time  being  ap- 
pointed for  giving  an  account  of  the  prizes.  A  large  sum  of 
money  having  been  thus  collected,  the  soldiers  were  paid  and 
dismissed,  and  a  judicial  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the 
prizes,  afler  which  a  satisfaction  was  made  from  the  public  re- 
venue to  those  who  had  been  unjustly  plundered."*  A  re- 
markable instance  of  the  Carthaginian  maritime  law.  Under 
the  mask  of  reprisals  a  piracy  was  carried  on,  in  which  the 
state  made  itself  the  accuser,  the  judge,  and  the  executioner. 
Might  we  not  almost  take  this  for  the  model  of  a  prize  court 
in  modem  Europe  ? 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  known  sources  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  and  from  the  little  that  we  do  know  re- 
specting this  state,  it  may  clearly  be  seen  of  how  much  we  still 
remain  ignorant !  With  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the  admin- 
istration of  the  revenue,  we  are  unfortunately  left  in  the  dark. 
From  what  we  have  said  above  of  the  gerusia,  it  appears  to 

I  Thisu  Tery  certain  80  &r  as  reffards  the  Bardne  family,  from  the  use  which  they  made  of 
the  Spanish  treasures  as  bribes,  rliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6,  remarks,  that  Hannibal  derived  a 
large  mcome  ftx>m  one  of  his  mines.  *  Appian,  i.  p.  92.    They  requested  two  thou- 

sand talents  (about  £400,000) ;  Ptolemy  refused  it,  but  o^ered  his  mediation.  He  stood  in 
a  fHendly  relation  with  Rome  as  well  as  with  Carthage,  and  a  loan  to  either  of  the  states 
would  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a  breach  of  his  neutralitr.  '  Aristot  Qp.  rol. 

ii  p.  384.  [In  the  passaffe  of  the  (Economics  referred  to,  (ii.  2,  10,)  the  author  has  been  de- 
ceiyed  by  the  reading  of  the  common  editions  'K.apxn^^'^^oif  instead  of  the  right  reading  KctX- 
X*r^ov(oi»  which  Sclmeider  has  restored  from  the  Leipeig  manuscript  The  words,  which 
after  the  German  hare  been  rendered  **  into  the  open  sea,"  eyidently  signify  **  into  the 
Enzine  sea,"  (cl«  t^v  Hovtov,)  at  the  mouth  of  which  Chalcedon  was  situated.  The  whole 
narration  is  therefore  inapplicable.  See  Schneider's  notes  on  the  passage,  and  Gaisford  on 
Aristot  Jlh^.  L  12, 18.    NaU  added  to  tMa  tramUUion,] 
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have  had  the  general  direction  of  the  public  revenue ;  we  may 
also  venture  to  regard  it  as  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the 
pentarchies,  with  a  magistrate  at  its  head,  whom  the  Romans 
called  quastory  formed  a  board  for  its  immediate  management. 
But  how  many  questions  still  remain  which  we  either  cannot 
answer  at  all,  or  at  best  only  by  conjecture !  Before  whom  did 
the  managers  lay  their  accounts  ?  Who  fixed  the  taxes ;  was 
it  the  people,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  senate  ?  But  it 
is  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  than  to  advance  empty  con- 
jectures. Even  the  little  that  might  be  deduced  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy  already  mentioned^  would  only  perhaps  lead  us 
to  false  conclusions;  since  he  only  speaks  of  abuses,  from 
which  we  cannot  infer  the  state  of  things  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  republic. 


CHAP.  V.     Of  the  Navigaiian  and  MaHtime  Commerce  of 
Carthage. 

The  situation  of  Carthage  appears  to  have  determined  both 
the  general  course  and  extent  of  her  commerce.  It  consisted 
of  a  land  and  sea  trade.  The  following  chapter  will  be  de- 
dicated to  the  former ;  the  present  will  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  latter. 

The  groundwork  for  our  researches  on  this  subject  has  al- 
ready been  laid  in  the  accounts  which  we  have  given  of  the 
foreign  possessions  and  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians.  If 
it  be  true,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be  in  treating  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, that  it  is  the  genius  of  all  great  maritime  nations  to 
make  their  colonies  the  principal  seats  of  their  trade,  the  same 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  hold  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  peculiarities,  however,  in  the  relations  of  Carthage  with 
her  colonies,  which  have  already  been  developed,  will  explain 
some  deviations  from  this  general  principle,  which  would 
otherwise  seem  extraordinary.  Every  individual  who  has  dis- 
covered a  profitable  branch  of  industry,  endeavours  as  much 
as  possible  to  keep  his  discovery  secret ;  it  seems  then  natural 
that  states,  with  so  much  greater  means  in  their  power,  should 
have  a  similar  feeling.  That  jealousy,  therefore,  which  exists 
in  trading  communities,  is  not  the  effect  of  a  refinement  in 
general  politics,  but  springs  up  with  the  first  efforts  of  com- 

>  LiTj,  zzziii.  45,  46. 
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merce ;  hence  we  may  expect  to  find  that  the  ancient  states 
devised  various  plans  for  securing  a  monopoly  of  trade.  By 
no  other  trading  people  of  antiquity  do  we  find  this  policy 
carried  to  a  greater  length  than  by  the  Carthaginians ;  no 
other,  indeed,  could  maintain  its  colonies  in  such  strict  de- 
pendence ;  an  advantage  which  enabled  her  to  keep  her  trade 
so  entirely  to  herself,  and  to  preserve  it  for  so  long  a  time. 

If  we  still  possessed  copies  of  that  succession  of  alliances  and 
treaties  which  Carthage  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  we 
should  be  able  still  more  distinctly  to  trace  the  principles  of 
her  commercial  policy.  From  the  fragments,  however,  which 
are  left,  we  clearly  see  that  she  was  too  selfish  to  allow  of  fo- 
reign participation  where  it  could  be  avoided,  although  she 
was  at  times  sufiiciently  yielding  to  give  up  a  part  rather  than 
risk  the  whole. 

The  city  of  Carthage  was  the  capital  and  mistress  of  the 
state,  and  the  people  or  citizens  of  Carthage  the  ruling  body. 
The  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  served  merely  as  staples  for 
trade,  planted  on  foreign  coasts.  Hence  the  maxim  naturally 
arose  to  make  the  capital  the  centre  of  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
hibit its  colonies  from  trading  further  than  was  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  capital.  This  will  at  once  show  the  motive 
which  led  Carthage  to  those  jealous  restrictions  imposed  upon 
her  colonies ;  and  will  account  for  the  remarkable  fact,  that  no 
instance  occurs  of  one  of  them  ever  becoming  a  great  com- 
mercial city.  Had  the  parent  city  allowed  these  the  exercise 
of  a  free  trade,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  have 
prevented  their  rise,  or  to  have  maintained  her  authority  over 
them. 

The  harbours  of  the  capital  were  open  to  the  vessels  and 
merchants  of  foreign  nations,  according  to  the  treaties  entered 
into  respecting  them ;  to  all  the  remaining  ports  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  in  Africa  admission  was  either  altogether 
forbidden,  or  rendered  extremely  difficult.  To  those  places 
alone  where  a  competition  in  trade  could  not  be  prevented,  as 
in  Sicily,  was  access  permitted  to  foreigners ;  but  in  such 
cases  only  under  very  severe  restrictions.  Foreign  trade  was 
carried  on  under  the  inspection  of  the  government ;  officers 
were  appointed  to  superintend  it,  and  the  money  due  to  the 
seller  was  guaranteed  by  the  state.* 

■  Proofg  of  this  remark  are  contained  in  the  first  two  treaties  with  Rome,  already  often . 
mentioned.  From  them  it  is  erident  that  the  gulf  in  which  Carthage  lay,  as  well  as  all  the 
rich  and  fertile  eastern  coast  belonging  to  it,  was  altogettier  prohihitMl  to  the  Romana. 
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However  selfish  this  policy  may  appear,  it  is  not  unexam- 
pled in  modem  times ;  but  among  the  Carthaginians  there  ex- 
isted special  reasons  for  adopting  it. 

First,  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  being  carried  on  with 
barbarous  nations,  consisted  in  barter ;  and  here  competition 
is  most  to  be  dreaded.  So  long  as  the  savage  is  kept  in  ignor- 
ance, he  is  ready  to  exchange  his  goods  for  the  merest  trifles, 
because  he  knows  not  their  true  value ;  but  every  rival  opens 
his  eyes  by  offering  him  double,  nay,  sometimes  tenfold,  for  his 
commodities.  To  allow  free  trade  to  their  colonies,  and  open 
their  ports  to  foreigners,  was,  in  other  words,  to  destroy  their 
own  market. 

Again,  Africa  and  Sardinia  were  the  granaries  whence  Car- 
thage drew  food  for  her  numerous  armies.  The  less,  therefore, 
the  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  cultivated  their  lands, 
the  greater  must  have  been  the  disadvantage  to  the  republic 
of  a  free  trade,  and  of  course  a  free  exportation  of  com. 

We  may  then  fairly  conclude,  that  the  policy  of  Carthage, 
however  paltry  and  selfish  it  may  seem  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  was  imposed  upon  her  by  circumstances.  I  shall  now 
take  a  survey  of  the  principal  branches  of  her  maritime  com- 
merce; premising  only  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on. 

The  Poenulus  of  Plautus  shows^  how  usual  it  was  among 
the  maritime  nations  of  antiquity,  when  commerce  by  com- 
mission was  yet  in  its  infancy  or  altogether  unknown,  for  the 
merchant  not  only  to  trade  in  his  own  vessels,  but  even  to  carry 
his  wares  from  place  to  place.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Carthi^nians,  and  in  some  degree  proves,  that 
their  ruling  iamilies  could  scarcely  apply  themselves  to  com- 
merce. These  voyages  of  the  merchant  rendered  some  arrange- 
ment necessary  for  his  reception  among  strangers ;  and  this  led 
the  Carthaginians  to  adopt  a  law  or  alliance  of  hospitality  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  as  the  form  of  that  people  was  most 
current  among  the  Greek  cities.  This  was  sometimes  practised 
by  individuals  towards  individuals,  and  sometimes  by  whole 
cities  towards  individuals.  It  was  customary  for  men  to  ex- 
change certain  tokens,  the  production  of  which  secured  them 
the  rights  of  hospitality ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
Carthaginian  merchant  in  Plautus  shows  his  token  of  hospitality 

1  Act  V.  Sc  2,  ▼.  54.  eto.  The  patriotism  and  national  pride  which  Plautus,  judging 
flrom  the  translation  of  Belleimans,  attributes  to  the  Carthaginian  merchant  should  not 
pass  unnoticed. 
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at  Calydon  in  ^toHa.*  This  was  also  fireqnently  the  case  in 
many  other  Greek  cities  of  the  mother-country,  but  more 
especially  in  the  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  Carthage  preserved  a  close  correspondence 
with  her  parent  state^  and  notwithstanding  the  intercourse 
which  she  maintained  with  Greece,  with  Egypt — especially  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, — and  with  Gyrene,  she  seems  never 
to  have  had  much  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean :  the  competition  here  was  perhaps  too 
great,  or  perhaps  she  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  colonies 
in  this  quarter ;  though  her  trade  with  the  parent  state,  so  long 
as  that  maintained  its  splendour,  could  not  have  been  incon- 
siderable. To  counterbalance  this,  Carthage  coveted  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  commerce  of  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  although  the  jealousy  of  many  powerful  rivals  in 
Massilia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  prevented  her  obtaining  it,  she 
nevertheless  bent  the  whole  force  of  her  policy  to  preserve  her 
station  among  them;  and  probably  obtained  more  by  this 
means  than  by  outward  force  her  decided  superiority  over  them* 

Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  were  the  first  points  to  which  her 
navigation  was  directed.  Carthaginian  merchants  had  settled 
in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  in  other  Greek  cities,  whose  harbours 
were  always  full  of  their  ships.*  These  fertile  countries  found 
Carthage  the  best  market  for  their  commodities,  especially  for 
their  oil  and  wine,  both  of  which  they  produced  of  an  excellent 
quality  ;^  and  this  the  rather  because  the  Carthaginians  could 
advantageously  dispose  of  the  wine  in  Gyrene,  where  they  ex- 
changed it  for  silphium,  a  contraband  article.^  Vineyards  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  ancient 
Africa,^  and  olives  flourished,  at  least  in  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory ;  they  were  not  however  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply 
the  great  consumption,  especially  of  the  armies,  though  they 
might  perhaps  have  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  capital.  Had 
Carthage  ever  obtained  the  entire  possession  of  Sicily,  this 
trade  alone  would  have  indemnified  her  for  all  her  expenses ; 
the  immense  wealth  which  it  gave  to  the  towns  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  is  sufficiently  known. 

*  1.  c.  ▼.  86.  Si  ita  eat,  teaseram 

Conferre  a.  ris  hospitalem :  eocam  attulL 
The  worda  of  the  Carthaginian  merchant.    The  tessera  hospUaUs  of  Malta,  atill  extant, 
doea  not  bear  upon  our  aubject,  aa  it  waa  aent  by  the  Greek  dty  in  thia  ialand,  to  a  Qieek  in 
Syracuae.    See  the  explanation  in  Brea,  Malta  AtUieai  p.  192,  etc 

*  Diodoma,  i.  p.  678.  *  Diodoma,  i.  p.  606.  *  Strabo,  p.  1198. 

*  Diodorua,  L  xx.  iL  p.  411.    Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  66,  ed.  Hude. 
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That  an  active  commerce  existed  between  Carthiage  and  the 
other  nations  of  Italy,  the  Etrurians  and  Romans,  is  shown  by 
the  many  commercial  treaties  contracted  by  them.*  A  great 
part  of  these  related  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  at  that  time 
carried  on  by  all  maritime  nations,  but  particularly  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  Etrurians.  This  not  only  increased  the  kidnapping 
of  slaves,  then  in  general  use,  but  was  so  little  thought  of,  that 
unless  express  treaties  to  the  contrary  had  been  made,  it  was 
not  even  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The  Romans  ex- 
pressly engaged  in  their  commercial  treaties  not  to  plunder  on 
the  coast  of  Uarthage ;  and  the  Carthaginians  engaged  to  spare 
the  coast  of  Italy  belonging  to  the  Romans  and  Latins :  they 
were  not  to  retain  the  towns  there  not  subject  to  the  Romans, 
although  they  had  taken  and  pillaged  them ;  and  prisoners 
captured  could  not  be  brought  into  Roman  sea-ports  for  sale, 
as  every  free  Roman  had  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  them  as 
free  persons.*  So  variously  are  modified  the  principles  of 
national  law  in  different  ages. 

The  Etrurians  appear  to  have  been  in  general  rather  pirates 
than  merchants.  But  when  their  maritime  cities  are  mentioned, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  cities  of  Etruria  Proper  as  their  colonies 
in  the  south  of  Italy  that  are  meant.  Etruria  Proper  never 
possessed  any  known  harbour  except  Populonum ;  all  its  great 
cities  were  in  the  interior,  consequently,  navigation  could 
never  have  been  its  principal  pursuit.  This  nation,  however, 
had  not  only  extended  itself  over  the  south  of  Italy,  but  also 
over  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  All  their  great 
expeditions,  if  we  believe  the  express  testimony  of  Polybius, 
were  fitted  out  from  their  cities  in  Southern  Italy;'  and  the 
little  islands,  especially  those  of  Liparse,  served  as  stations  for 
privateering  squadrons. 

The  articles  of  commerce  which  the  Carthaginians  gave  in 
exchange,  were  black  slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  who, 
f5pom  the  earliest  times,  were  highly  esteemed  in  Italy  and 
Greece,*  precious  stones,  gold,  and  Carthaginian  manufactures. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  bartered  for  these  the  product  of  their 
soil  and  industry,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Malta,  even  in  the  times  of  Scylax,  as  well  as  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  of  Gaulos  and  Lampedusa,  was  inhabited  by  Car- 
thaginians,* and  had,  even  thus  early,  risen  to  distinction  by  its 

»  Aristot  PoUt,  iii.  cap.  6.  *  Polyb.  ▼ol.  i.  p.  438.  •  Ibid.  L  p.  260. 

*  Terent.  Eunuch,  i.  2.  *  Scylax,  p.  50.    Oaulos  is  the  present  Oozzo. 
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trade  and  manufactures.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
the  beautiful  cloths  which  it  produced,  equally  distinguished 
for  their  fineness  and  their  softness.^  As  the  cotton-tree  is  a 
native  of  this  island*  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  was 
the  material  of  which  these  fabrics  were  composed*  They 
formed  an  important  article  in  the  trade  with  the  African  tribes. 

Lipara  and  the  adjoining  islands  were  also  soon  brought 
under  the  Carth^inian  yoke,  and  their  produce  also  helped 
to  enrich  their  conquerors.  Its  most  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce was  resin,  which  was  exported  to  many  parts :  upon 
this  and  the  well-frequented  hot-baths  the  prosperity  of  these 
islands  chiefly  depended  Diodorus  informs  us  that  on  one 
of  the  smaller  islands  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  war  with 
Syracuse,  exposed  a  number  of  mutinous  mercenaries  to  per- 
ish with  hunger.^ 

Corsica  produced  an  abundance  of  wax  and  honey;  its 
slaves  were  esteemed  superior  to  all  others.* 

The  small  island  of  ^thalia,  the  present  Elba,  was  very 
early  celebrated  for  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron,  whence  the 
fable  arose  that  the  ores  grew  i^in.^  It  was  refined  upon  the 
island  in  large  furnaces,  and  in  that  state  exported  by  the  mer- 
chants, or  manufactured  into  various  implements.^ 

The  Balearic  Islands,  Majorca  and  Minorca,  although  their 
inhabitants  were  perhaps  not  entirely  dependent  upon  Car- 
thage, were  yet  of  great  importance  to  her  commerce.  The 
uncivilized  natives,  probably  taught  by  the  example  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  refused  absolutely  to  permit  either 
gold  or  silver  among  them ;  this,  however,  offered  no  obstacle 
to  a  profitable  traffic  being  carried  on  by  barter.  Their  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleasures  made  wine  and  female  slaves 
always  saleable  among  them ;  so  that  even  the  mercenary 
troops  who  served  in  the  Carthaginian  armies  were  ready  at 
any  time  to  exchange  their  pay  for  these  articles.^  Fruit  and 
beasts  of  burden,  especially  mules,  of  which  a  very  beautiful 
kind  was  bred  here,  were  their  native  product.     The  neigh- 

1  Diodorus,  i.  p.  339. 

'  Three  sorts  of  cotton  are  now  cultivated  at  Malta :  that  of  Siam,  that  of  the  Antilles, 
and  the  native.  They  are  mamifactured  on  the  island,  especially  at  Gozzo.  Modem  Picture 
of  Malta t  ToL  iii.  p.  9.  The  old  capital  of  Melita,  the  present  CiUh  Vecckia^  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  The  woyen  goods  of  Carthage  were  in  general  yery  celebrated.  Polemon,  a 
Greek,  wrote  a  separate  treatise  on  the  subject:  'riplT&v  iv  Kapxn^ovi  viirXtfir,  Athen. 
zii.  p.  541.  *  Diodorus,  L  c  *  Ibid. 

*  Anstot.  Mirab.  p.  194,  ed.  Beckm.  •  Diodorus,  i.  p.  340. 

"*  Diodorus,  i.  p.  343,  344.  He  estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  thirty  thousand. 
The  demand  for  female  slaTes  was  such,  that  the  price  of  a  woman  was  three  or  four  tfanea 
greater  than  that  of  a  man. 
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bourhood  of  Spain,  only  one  day's  sail  distant,  made  these 
islands  the  best  station  for  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  that 
country,  and  of  course  increased  their  value. 

That  Spain,  so  rich  in  natural  productions,  was  always  one 
of  the  most  profitable  places  to  which  Carthaginian  vessels 
traded,  that  its  mines  formed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  Carthaginian  revenue,  and  that  the  intercourse  maintained 
with  the  tribes  of  Spain,  as  well  Phoenician  as  native,  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  has  already  been 
shown.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  had  attained  just  that 
degree  of  civiHzation  which  made  them  acquainted  with  foreign 
commodities,  and  led  them  to  covet  their  possession,  without 
having  taught  them  the  art  of  manufacturing  for  themselves. 
The  Carthaginians  must  therefore  have  found  here  a  ready 
sale  for  their  manufactures;  especially  as  their  connexions, 
proved  by  the  number  of  Spanish  troops  in  their  pay,  ex- 
tended over  all  the  peninsula.  Besides  this,  Carthage  seems 
to  have  carried  on,  across  Spain,  a  trade  with  the  ruder  Gauls ; 
and  in  this  way  because  she  had  not  a  single  colony  on  their 
coast,  and  the  Massilians  would  scarcely  permit  their  vessels, 
except  under  heavy  restrictions,  to  enter  their  harbours.  The 
early  intercourse  of  Carthage  with  Gaul  is  proved  by  the  great 
number  of  mercenary  troops  which  she  had  from  that  country, 
who,  in  the  very  earliest  period,  fought  in  her  armies ;  and 
likewise  by  her  jealousy  of  Massilia,  which  she  so  much  wished 
to  destroy. 

Their  ancestors,  the  Phoenicians,  had  already  opened  the 
way  for  them  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  they  con- 
tinued and  extended  the  trade  begun  by  these  navigators.  Re- 
specting thp  boundaries  of  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian 
trade  so  much  has  been  written,  conjectured,  and  fabled,  that 
not  only  the  judicious  historical  inquirer,  but  even  the  boldest 
lover  of  hypothesis,  could  scarcely  add  anything  new.  If  in- 
deed all  the  geographical  obscurities  could  be  completely  clear- 
ed up,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  separate  the  enterprises 
of  the  proper  Phoenicians  from  those  of  the  Carthaginians, 
beyond  what  a  general  determination  of  the  time  will  allow ; 
since  neither  of  these  nations  were  distinguished  in  ancient 
times  by  their  proper  names.  This  particularly  applies  to 
their  navigation  along  the  European  coast ;  the  accounts  re- 
specting their  exertions  in  the  west  of  Africa  are  much  more 
accurately  determined. 
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The  republic  had  a  number  of  colonies  on  the  western  coast 
of  Spain,  and  maintained  an  intimate  connexion  with  Gades.' 
This  circumstance  alone  would  show  that  their  ships  were  wont 
to  visit  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  even  if  the  tin  and  amber 
trade,  in  which  they  took  a  part,  did  not  prove  it  beyond  con- 
tradiction. What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  following  remarks,  in  which  I  neither  seek  to 
contradict  nor  defend  the  opinions  of  others. 

First,  when  we  speak  of  tin  we  mean  by  it  that  metal,  which 
among  the  Greeks  was  called  cassiteros.  That  this  metal  was 
the  same  as  our  tin  is  a  fact,  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  mineralogists,  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  although  it  cannot 
be  proved  with  scientific  accuracy,  as  is  also  the  case  with  many 
other  productions  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  the  classical 
writers  have  not  given  us  technical  definitions.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  that  the  same  countries  which  produced 
cassiteros  produce  tin,  but  no  other  metal  of  similar  value  or 
quality,  and  that  the  little  said  of  it  by  ancient  writers  does 
not  at  all  contradict  the  supposition  of  its  identity  with  that 
metal,  there  seems  every  probability  that  it  really  was  such. 
The  further  investigation,  however,  of  this  question,  does  not 
belong  to  my  subject,  and  I  willingly  refer  the  reader  to  an- 
other writer  who  has  examined  it  with  all  the  accuracy  which 
the  scanty  accounts  will  permit.* 

Further,  this  metal,  which  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  call 
tin,  was,  according  to  the  express  evidence  of  antiquity,  found 
in  various  countries  of  western  Europe :  first,  in  the  north  of 
Spain  ;^  secondly,  in  Britain ;  and  again,  in  the  islands  called 
from  it  Cassiterides,  which,  though  all  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients  do  not  agree,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Scilly  Islands.^  I  am  ignorant  whether  tin  is  still  found  there ; 
but  in  former  times  they  produced  not  only  tin  but  also  lead,* 
though  they  derived  their  name  from  the  former,  of  which  they 
were  the  principal  market ;  for  the  tin  which  was  raised  in 
Britain  was  carried  to  the  small  islands  lying  off  the  Land  s 
End,  accessible  to  wagons  at  the  time  of  ebb  tide.^    That  such 

'  See  abore,  chap.  ii.  p.  44. 

s  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions.  It  is  here  first  shown,  that  the  Latin  stannum  maj 
be  different  from  the  Kaaalrtpin.  The  former  is  what  in  the  German  smelting  houses  is 
called  werk^  the  latter  u  the  plumbum  aUmm  of  the  Romans.  Pliny,  xxxir.  17,  etc.  The 
writer  thinks  it  probable  that  cassiteros  was  tin,  without  attempting  strictly  to  prore  it. 
Some  chemical  inquiry  upon  ancient  works  of  art,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wi&  lead  us  to  certain^. 

*  Strabo,  p.  219.  *  Mannert,  toI.  i.  p.  412.  *  Strabo,  265. 

*  Diodorus,  i.  p.  347.  He  here  mentions  the  island  Irtica  ;  probably  now  become  a  part 
of  the  mainland,  or  may  it  not  perhaps  be  Bresan  t 
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small  islands  were  the  usual  emporiums  and  marts  of  the  Car- 
thaginians will  be  presently  confirmed  by  another  example. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  course  of  this  trade,  we  are  told 
by  Strabo,  that  in  early  times  it  was  carried  on  from  Gades  by 
the  Phoenicians.^  It  seems  therefore  that  the  part  which  the 
Carthaginians  at  first  took  in  it,  was  only  that  of  carriers; 
though,  from  their  usual  manner  of  trade,  and  the  extent  of 
their  navigation,  it  is  probable  that  they  sailed  directly  to  the 
countries  which  produced  this  metal.  Upon  this  particular, 
however,  we  can  fortunately  speak  with  certainty,  as  Avienus 
has  preserved  an  account  of  it  from  Himilcon's  voyage.*  The 
j^trymnian  islands  (as  he  calls  the  Cassiterides  by  their  earli- 
est, probably  Phoenician,  name)  abound  in  tin  and  lead.  Their 
numerous  inhabitants  are  proud  and  ingenious,  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  commerce,  gliding  over  the  sea  in  their 
frail  canoes,  formed  not  of  wood  but  of  hides.  In  two  days' 
sail  from  them  is  the  sacred  island^  inhabited  by  the  nation  of 
Hibernians ;  but  the  island  of  the  Albiones  is  close  at  hand. 
The  Tartessians  were  the  first  traders  to  the  iBstrymnian  islands, 
though  the  colonies  and  the  people  of  Carthage  about  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules  navigate  these  seas :  the  voyage,  as  Himilcoa 
informs  us,  taking  four  months ;  he  himself  having  attempted 
and  proved  it.  This  pass^e  throws  much  light  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  manner  of  this  trade.  It  was  principally  the  Tartes- 
sians, that  is,  the  Phoenician  colonists  in  Spain,  and  above  all 
in  Gades,  who  performed  these  voyages.  Carthage,  however, 
and  her  settlements  also,  took  an  active  part,  and  Himilcon 
himself  had  stretched  his  course,  whether  for  trade  or  disco- 
very, to  the  same  place.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  its  taking 
four  months,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  narrative  that  it  was  a 
coasting  voyage,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  vessel  was  oflen 
obstructed  by  sea  weeds,  no  one  daring  to  stretch  out  into  the 
open  main.  The  Cassiterides,  or  Scilly  Islands,  were  certainly 
the  object ;  but  the  intercourse  with  them  comprised  also  the 
neighbouring  Hibemia  and  Albion,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cas- 
siterides frequenting  those  islands  in  their  canoes.  It  is  not, 
however,  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  failed 
to  visit  them.  From  what  Strabo  says,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
an  active  commerce  existed  on  the  British  coast,  as  he  informs 
us  that  the  manners  of  its  native  tribes  were  rendered  milder 

1  Straibo,  p.  265.    By  PhomicianB  we  must  here  undentand,  as  ib  shown  by  the  context, 
Carthaginians  and  Oaditani  *  Festus  Avienus,  Ora  Maritima,  y.  95^-125  and 

375,  etc.    See  a  tnmslation  in  the  Appendix. 
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by  their  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers ;  from 
which  statement  it  is  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  had  set- 
tlements on  the  British  coast,  without  which  a  long  stay  there 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible.  The  commerce  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  was  carried  on  by  barter.  Earth- 
enware, salt,  and  iron  tools,  were  the  commodities  with  which 
the  merchants  supplied  them:^  the  trade,  however,  till  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  was  kept  by  the  Carthaginians  as  secret 
as  possible ;  although  they  were  not  successful  in  keeping  away 
all  competitors.  The  way  which  the  Phoenicians  found  out  by 
sea  the  Massilians  found  out  by  land,  along  the  shore  as  far  as  the 
British  Channel ;  and  conveyed  this  metal,  so  much  in  request, 
across  Guul  to  their  own  city  on  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  a 
journey  of  thirty  days.* 

The  geographical  statements  of  the  ancients  thus  far,  are  so 
precise,  that  I  really  see  no  well-grounded  objection  to  the 
above  remarks.  The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  when 
we  approach  the  amber  trade  {electrum).  A  detailed  inquiry 
into  this  subject  would  require  a  distinct  treatise,  which  will 
scarcely  be  expected  here ;  and  even  that  could  only  end  in 
jnere  conjecture.  Every  circumstance  respecting  it  was  so 
mystified  by  fable,  that  the  whole  has  become  enveloped  in  an 
obscurity  which  was  never  completely  penetrated,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  clearest  information  was  obtained  respecting 
the  tin  islands.  This  fact  alone  shows  that  the  country  in 
which  amber  abounded,  was  more  remote  than  that  which  pro- 
duced tin.  It  is,  however,  incorrect  to  confine  this  trade  to  a 
single  place ;  as  from  the  accounts  of  Pliny  it  plainly  appears 
^hat  amber  was  a  native  of  many  countries  or  islands  (for  the 
whole  Scandinavian  region  was  formerly  thought  to  consist  of 
islands)  in  the  north  of  Europe.^  I  see  no  reason  then,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  still  confining  ourselves  to  a  coast- 
ing navigation,  why  that  daring  nation,  which  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  sailed  from  Tyre  to  Britain,  might  not  also 
have  reached  the  Samlandic  coast,  the  native  country  of  amber, 
as  many  traces,  though  certainly  of  a  dubious  nature,  seem  to 
attest.  But  let  no  one,  whilst  exploring  this  field,  attempt  to 
afllix  a  determinate  application  to,  and  explain  every  obscure 
hint  in  the  ancient  writers.  He  who  endeavours  to  elicit  rigid 
historical  truth  out  of  fabulous  geography,  pursues  a  phantom 
which  will  always  elude  his  grasp.  The  ancient  river  Eridanus 

1  Strabo,  1.  c.  *  Diodonu,  i.  p.  348.  *  Pliny,  iv.  13.   Compare  Diod.  L  p.  34S. 
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was  entirely  fictitious,  and  existed  only  in  the  tradition  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  imagination  of  poets.  I  see  not  what  can  be 
gained  whether  we  take  it  for  the  Rhine  or  the  Raduna.  Its 
name  may  signify  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  navigation  of  Carthage  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
has  already  been  proved  in  the  account  of  the  colonies  found- 
ed there.  We  have  only  now  to  consider  its  course,  and  in 
what  manner  the  Carthaginians  turned  these  colonies  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  colonies  of  the  republic  known  to  us,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  island  of  Cerne,  were  all  planted  on  the  coast  of  Morocco 
and  Fez.  A  commercial  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring 
African  tribes  was  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  all  found- 
ed ;  but  the  great  mart  was  the  island  of  Cerne.  The  mer- 
chant vessels  of  Carthage  here  anchored  to  unlade  their  goods  ; 
tents  were  pitched  upon  the  island  ;  and  light  vessels  conveyed 
their  wares  to  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  were  a  dark  pastoral  race,  with  long  hair ;  remark- 
able for  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  their  figure ;  the  tallest 
among  them  they  elected  as  king.  They  delighted  in  finery, 
and  were  all  expert  riders  and  bowmen.  The  trade  was  car- 
ried on  by  barter.  The  Carthaginians  brought  various  kinds 
of  finery  for  the  women,  and  harness  for  the  horses,  cups,  large 
earthen  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyptian  linen.  They  received  in 
exchange  elephants'  teeth,  and  hides  of  tame  and  savage  beasts. 
There  is  even  a  town  of  this  people  mentioned  ;  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  at  least  a  part  of  them  had  forsaken  the 
nomad  life.^ 

'  To  these  branches  of  commerce  may  be  added,  as  we  learn 
from  another  source,  a  profitable  fishery.*  The  fish  was  salted 
and  conveyed  to  Carthage,  where  it  became  so  highly  esteemed, 
that  its  exportation  was  prohibited. 

Beyond  this,  said  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  impossible  to 
sail.  The  sea  becomes  so  full  of  shallows,  and  so  covered  with 
floating  weeds,  that  navigation  is  obstructed.'  Can  it  however 
be  believed,  that  the  Carthaginians  stopped  short  on  this  poor 
coast,  and  discovered  not  the  way  to  the  rich  gold  countries 
which  are  found  about  the  Senegal  ?     They  could  hardly  in- 

>  Scylaz,  p.  54.    Were  these  Tavrics  ?    Erery  particular  agrees  with  them. 

*  The  species  of  fish  was  called  ihynnug,  in  the  present  system  scomber  thynnu*.  See 
Aiistot.  ae  Mirab.  cap.  148,  with  Beckmann*s  note. 

•  Seylax,  1.  c  These  floating  weeds,  fucut  natans,  or  8argo8ta,  are  still  found,  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  ancients,  about  the  Canary  Islands ;  and  among  them  there  anr 
vsnally  a  great  numoer  of  fish.    See  Beckmann,  as  before  citod. 
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deed  be  blamed  if  their  jealousy  had  been  successful  in  keep- 
ing this  secret  from  the  world :  it  has,  however,  been  betrayed. 

Even  Hanno's  voyage  of  discovery,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  extended  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  But  it  was  a 
mere  voyage  of  discovery.  The  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants 
prevented  him  from  entering  into  trade.  But  that  deep  in- 
quirer, Herodotus,  whose  thirst  of  information  led  him  to  dis- 
cover so  much,  discovered  the  secret  of  the  gold  trade. 

"  The  Carthaginians  state,"  says  he,*  "  that  they  are  wont  to 
sail  to  a  nation  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  Libyan 
coast  When  they  come  there,  they  transport  their  wares  on 
shore,  where  they  leave  them,  and  after  kindling  a  (ire  go  back 
to  their  ships.  Upon  this  signal  the  natives  come  down  to  the 
sea,  and  placing  gold  against  the  wares,  again  retire.  The 
Carthaginians  then  again  approach,  and  see  whether  what  they 
have  left  be  sufficient.  If  it  be,  they  take  it  and  depart ; 
should  it,  however,  not  be  enough  for  their  wares,  they  again 
go  back  to  their  ships  and  wait ;  and  the  other  party  bring 
more  gold  until  the  strangers  are  satisfied.  But  neither  party 
deals  unfairly  by  the  other ; .  for  the  one  touches  not  the  gold 
till  the  value  of  the  wares  be  brought,  nor  the  other  the  wares 
until  the  gold  be  taken  away.'' 

Herodotus  has  frequently  been  accused  of  credulity  till  suc- 
cessive centuries  have  established  his  authenticity,  and  such  is 
the  case  here.  We  certainly  knew  not  till  now  his  perfect  ac- 
curacy respecting  this  dumb  trade ;  which  is  proved  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  gold  countries  about  the  Niger. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Morocco,"  says  Hoest,*  "  send  usually, 
once  a  year,  a  caravan  to  the  frontiers  of  Guinea,  namely,  to 
Tombuctoo,  where  they  exchange  tobacco,  salt,  raw  wool, 
woollen  cloths,  silk  stuffs,  and  linen  of  all  sorts,  for  gold  dust, 
negroes,  and  ostrich  feathers.  This  caravan  is  composed  of 
some  hundreds  of  camels,  the  greater  part  of  which  carry  no- 
thing but  water,  as  on  that  side  of  Suz  not  a  drop  is  to  be 
found  for  twenty  days'  journey.^  They  report  that  the  Moors 
enter  not  into  the  negro  country,  but  only  go  to  a  certain  place 
on  the  frontiers,  where  one  of  each  party  exhibits  and  exchanges 

1  Herod,  it.  cap.  196. 

*  Hoest,  p.  279.  A  mutual  iffnorance  of  the  langua^  of  the  other  nation  u  the  natural 
canae  of  a  trade  rach  as  this,  fiut  a  dumb  trade,  earned  on  merely  by  signs,  is  not  Tery  un- 
eommon  in  the  East,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  of  the  great  fairs  in  Arabia  Felix. 

*  It  is  that  most  terrible  of  all  the  caravan  routes,  which  passes  o-ver  that  most  dreadAil  of 
all  the  African  deserts,  Zuemdga.  The  Carthaginians  seem  not  to  have  ventured  across  it, 
but  to  have  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
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the  goods,  witbout  scarcely  opening  their  lips/*  Captain 
Lyon,  again,  the  latest  traveller  in  this  quarter,  brings  an  ac- 
count from  the  very  heart  of  Africa  in  almost  the  very  words 
of  Herodotus.  In  Soudan,  beyond  the  desert,  in  the  countries 
abounding  in  gold,  there  dwells,  as  Lyon  was  told,  an  invisible 
nation,  who  are  said  to  trade  only  by  night.  Those  who  come 
to  traffic  for  their  gold,  lay  their  merchandise  in  heaps,  and  re- 
tire. In  the  morning  they  find  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  dust 
placed  against  every  heap,  which  if  they  think  sufficient,  they 
leave  the  goods ;  if  not,  they  let  both  remain  until  more  of  the 
precious  ore  is  added/ 

The  slight  variation  in  these  circumstances  may  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  places  not  being  exactly  the  same ;  as  the  Car- 
thaginians did  not  go  by  land,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco 
and  Fez  do,  but  by  water.  Can,  however,  proofs  more  con- 
clusive be  offered  of  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  those  gold 
countries,  her  trade  with  which  was  perhaps  much  more  im- 
portant and  profitable  to  her  than  might  be  inferred  fi-om  the 
passage  of  Herodotus.  To  seek  out  and  to  keep  secret  the 
discovery  of  countries  abundant  in  metal  was  also  quite  agree- 
able to  the  genius  of  Phoenician  policy.  The  danger  of  rivals 
and  the  desire  of  concealment  being  always  proportioned  to 
the  richness  of  the  country. 

The  port  of  Gades  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  place,  and 
as  the  new  starting-point  for  all  these  distant  voyages.  Grades 
was  adapted  for  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  whose  boundless 
expanse  seemed  to  dare  the  hardy  adventurer  to  the  discovery 
of  what  lay  beyond.  Whether  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  ever 
reached  that  point,  whether  one  of  their  ships  was  ever  driven 
to  America,  are  questions  which  curiosity  has  often  asked,  and 
which  it  has  answered  according  to  its  own  fancy.  But  he  who 
feirly  surveys  the  character  of  ancient  navigation,  which,  how- 
ever extended,  was  always  confined  to  the  coasts,  will  believe 
in  no  intentional  voyage  across  the  trackless  ocean :  should 
however  a  doubt  still  remain,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  Car- 
thi^inian  mariner  and  adventurer  ;^  that 

Beyond  the  pillars  lies  an  open  sea ; 

It  stretches  hxy  as  Himilcon  has  said; 

Yet  no  one  saw  it,  or  guided  his  ship  thereto ; 

>  Narrative,  p.  149. 

*  Festus  ATieniu,  Ora  MariHma,  ▼.  380--884. 

Ab  bis  coluinnis  goxgitem  ene  interminwin. 

Late  patere  pelagus,  extendi  salum, 

HimJioo  traaiU    Nullut  hsec  adiit  freta  ■ 

Nulliu  carixuu  equor  illud  intolit. 
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but  that  they  navigated  the  coasts  to  a  very  wide  extent  can- 
not, after  the  foregoing  inquiries,  be  doubtful. 


CHAP.  VI.     The  Land  Trade  of  Carthage. 

The  navigation  and  maritime  commerce  of  Carthi^e  have 
hitherto  alone  occupied  the  attention  of  historians.  But  that 
this  opulent  republic  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  by  land, 
and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  inner  nations  of  Africa, 
seems  not  to  have  been  suspected ;  and  yet  it  would  iave  been 
a  remarkable  phenomenon  if  the  active  spirit  of  speculation 
which  prevailed  in  this  commercial  state,  had  in  this  point 
alone  been  blind  to  the  advantages  of  its  situation. 

Here,  however,  we  advance  into  a  region  over  which  every 
thing  conspires  to  throw  a  veil  of  the  deepest  mystery.  Africa, 
in  its  interior,  is  the  least  known  of  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and,  perhaps,  fortunately  for  its  inhabitants,  will  long  remain 
so.  Of  the  great  empires  which  it  contains,  we  know  scarce- 
ly even  the  names ;  and  the  numerous  caravans  which  yearly 
traverse  it  have  added  little  to  our  stock  of  information. 

The  caravan  trade  of  Carthage  seems,  besides,  to  have  been 
one  of  its  state  secrets.  The  jealous  merchants  were  so  silent, 
that  it  remained  concealed  even  from  the  historians  who  wrote 
upon  Carthage.  We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  hope  for 
more  than  scanty  and  obscure  information :  indeed,  we  must 
have  been  satisfied  with  bare  conjecture  if  Herodotus  had  not 
discovered  and  betrayed  the  secret.  He  alone  conducts  us 
across  the  deserts  of  Libya,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Niger,  and 
thence  to  the  dominions  of  Carthage.  Before,  however,  we 
set  out  upon  these  journeys  through  the  deserts,  let  me  be  al- 
lowed to  premise  a  few  remarks  upon  the  internal  trade  of 
Africa  in  general,  without  which  what  follows  could  scarcely 
be  understood. 

The  commerce  of  inner  Africa  is  confined  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  commodities  either  belonging  to  the  first  wants  of  life, 
or  else  to  those  upon  which  men  place  so  much  store,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  serving  as  the  standard  of  value,  that  they 
readily  bid  defiance  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  To  the  first  belong  dates,  salt,  and  what  from  the  con- 
stitution of  society  in  the  ancient  world  was  one  of  its  principal 
necessaries, — slaves.     To  the  latter,  gold  in  grains  or  dust 
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.  The  slave  trade,  over  which  true  philosophy  in  the  present 
day  has  gained  her  latest  and  most  glorious  victory,  is  as  old 
in  Airica  as  tiistory  reaches  back.  Among  the  ruling  nations 
on  the  north  coast,  the  Egyptians,  Cyrenians,  and  Carthagi- 
nians, slavery  was  not  only  established,  but  they  imported 
whole  armies  of  slaves,  proofs  of  which  will  presently  be  given^ 
partly  for  home  use,  and  partly,  at  least  by  the  latter^  to  be 
shipped  off  to  foreign  markets.  These  wretched  beings  were 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  interior,  where  kidnapping  was  just  as 
much  carried  on  then  as  it  is  at  present.  Black  male  and  fe- 
male slaves  were  even  an  article  of  luxury,  not  only  among  the 
above-mentioned  nations,  but  even  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  and 
as  the  allurement  to  this  traffic  was  on  this  account  so  great, 
the  unfortunate  negro  race  had,  even  thus  early,  the  wretched 
&te  to  be  drfl^ged  into  distant  lands  under  the  galling  yoke 
of  bondage. 

Salt  is  another  commodity  of  the  trade  of  inner  Africa ;  and 
perhaps,  as  it  is  the  most  indispensable,  it  may  be  deemed  the 
most  important.  Salt-pits,  it  is  true,  are  found  on  the  northern 
coasts,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  fertile  and  thickly-peopled 
districts  beyond  the  great  desert,  about  the  Niger,  and  to  the 
south  of  that  river.  These  are  entirely  destitute  of  salt  either 
in  mines  or  springs,^  while  nature  has  established  immense 
magazines  of  this  useful  mineral  in  the  great  barren  waste^ 
These  are  sometimes  in  salt-lakes,  which,  dried  up  by  the  sum- 
mer heat,  leave  behind  a  vast  quantity  of  salt,  covering  exten- 
sive patches  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  in  large  beds  or  layers,, 
which  frequently  extend  for  many  miles  and  rise  in  hills ;  and 
sometimes,  where  these  are  covered  by  the  earth,  pits  and 
mines  are  formed  both  of  white  and  coloured  salt.*  The 
swarthy  race,  therefore,  dwelling  about  the  Niger,  are  obliged 
either  to  fetch  this  commodity  themselves  in  numerous  cara- 
vans, or  it  is  brought  them  by  foreign  merchants,  who  take 
gold-dust  or  other  wares  in  exchange.  A  scarcity  of  salt  often 
arises  in  Kashna  and  Tombuctoo,  as  a  famine  does  in  Europe. 
The  price  of  salt  at  these  times  increases  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
Leo  Africanus  saw  an  ass's  load  sold  at  Tombuctoo  for  eighty 
ducats.^  Thus  nature  compels  mankind  to  a  mutual  inter- 
course, by  endowing  even  the  desert  with  articles  necessary 
for  human  existence. 

*  Leo,  p.  260.  Dapper,  p.  320.  Proeeedinaa,  etc.  p.  237.  '  HomemAnn,  p.  10,  20,  82^ 

Leo  Afric.  p.  224.    Lyon,  TraoeU  in  Northarn  Africa,  p.  205, 211.  >  Leo,  p.  260.     < 
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A  third  great  article  in  the  interior  trade  of  Africa  is  dates. 
The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit  is  one  of  the  family  of  palms, 
and  is  well  known  as  the  date-palm.  The  fruit,  which  contains 
one  single  large  kernel,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  mealy.  As 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  bread  tree,  and  its  great  use  in  the 
South-Sea  Islands,  we  are  the  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
value  of  the  date-palm :  what  the  former  is  for  those  islands 
the  latter  is  for  a  great  part  of  Africa.  Its  fruit  serves  the  in- 
habitants in  general  for  food ;  in  the  ancient  world  as  well  as 
in  the  modem,  it  underwent  a  preparation  by  which  it  might 
be  preserved  for  some  time ;  out  of  its  sap  is  made  a  liquor 
whose  intoxicating  power  supplies  the  place  of  wine ;  it 
serves  also  as  food  for  cattle,  and  goats  are  fattened  with  its 
bruised  kernels.^ 

Dates,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Africa. 
The  same  bountiful  Nature  which  gives  her  treasures  to  the  sandy 
wilderness,  has  planted  the  date-palm  in  the  midst  of  those  ha- 
bitable regions,  where  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  prevents  the 
growth  of  corn.  All  those  countries  bordering  on  the  north  side 
of  the  great  desert  between  29  and  26**  north  latitude,  which 
the  Arabians  comprise  under  the  name  of  Biledulgerid,  as  well 
as  many  fertile  patches  in  the  great  waste  itself,  are  the  native 
districts  of  the  date  tree.  In  other  places  they  are  found  less 
plentifully,  or  not  at  all.  Here,  however,  they  are  the  necessary 
substitute  for  grain.  Every  year,  in  October,  the  great  harvest 
begins,  whose  productiveness  creates  as  much  anxious  attention 
as  we  feel  a  few  months  earlier  for  the  corn  harvest.^ 

From  these  districts  this  fruit  is  carried  over  the  greater  part 
of  Africa,  even  as  far  as  the  Negro  countries  about  the  Niger, 
and  the  lands  beyond  that  river.  But  above  all  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  desert^  where  it  is  indispensable.  These  tribes 
form  numerous  caravans  which  journey  to  Biledulgerid,  where 
they  exchange  the  produce  of  their  flocks  for  this  necessary 
of  life ;  while  the  agricultural  Arab  barters  for  it  the  super- 
fluity of  his  com. 

The  last  great  article  of  the  inner  trade  of  Africa  is  gold, 
and  particularly  gold  dust,  or  rather  gold  grains.  It  is  not, 
however,  acconiing  to  the  common  notion,  collected  in  the 

>  Leo,  p.  31,  235.  According  to  more  recent  traTellers,  the  palm  wine  is  not  made  of 
the  sap  of  the  tree,  but  of  its  fruit.  Bennel,  E^^pedition  of  Cffrus,  p.  120.  Perhaps  pre- 
parations of  both  exist. 

'  Leo,  p.  31,  who  is  also  my  authority  for  the  following  statements.  His  accounts  are 
confirmed  by  the  latest  trayellers,  Homemann,  Lyon,  etc.  The  date  harrest,  howerer,  fidU 
at  Tery  different  times  in  different  yean.    Minutoli's  Travek,  p.  39. 
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sandy  desert.  Gold  is  only  found  in  Africa,  as  in  all  other 
places,  in  the  bosom  of  mountains.  From  these  it  is  some- 
times dug,  though  we  do  not  know  that  any  artificial  mine- 
works  are  made  use  of;  sometimes  it  is  washed  down  by  the 
violence  of  the  mountain  torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
when  these  have  passed  away  it  is  separated  from  the  sand  by 
a  very  simple  process.^ 

In  the  north  of  Africa,  on  this  side  the  desert,  little  or  no  gold 
is  to  be  found.  It  is  the  countries  beyond  it,  and  especially  the 
districts  to  the  south  of  the  Niger,  upon  which  this  perilous  gift 
is  bestowed.  And  although  common  report  may  have  exagger- 
ated the  truth,  the  riches  of  the  earth  must  here  be  immense. 

The  gold  countries  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted, 
and  of  which  Bambuk  is  the  most  considerable,  lie  in  the  Kong 
mountains,  a  chain  which  stretches  itself  right  across  Africa. 
It  appears  highly  probable  that  this  chain  abounds  every  where 
in  gold ;  as  we  can  see  no  reason  why  its  riches  should  be 
limited  to  one  small  district.  But  even  in  these  countries,  as 
in  Bambuk,  no  artificial  means  have  been  adopted  for  working 
the  mines.*  The  inhabitants  understand  no  method  beyond 
the  simple  one  of  digging  pits,  which,  without  danger  of  falling 
in,  cannot  be  carried  lower  than  forty  feet ;  and  although  the 
treasures  of  the  soil  begin  to  appear  at  this  depth,  the  principal 
veins  must  certainly  lie  deeper.  Nevertheless,  the  produce  is 
considerable ;  and  the  quantity  of  this  metal  is  so  great  among 
many  of  the  inland  negro  nations,  that  the  common  utensils 
of  their  kings  are  made  of  it.*  The  early  accounts  respecting 
them,  which  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  as  exaggerated,  have 
been  completely  confirmed  by  the  latest  travellers  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  Ashantees,  their  capital,  and  the  court  of  their 
monarch. 

Gold  dust,  therefore,  is  the  common  payment  which  the 
Moorish  merchants  receive  for  their  goods.     This  has  always 


*  D§9eripHon  de  la  Niaritie,  p.  140, 141.  *  Respc 

berry's  FragmenU^a  Voyage  m  Africa^  toL  L  chap.  10, 11,  i 
fome  time  aso,  in  France,  to  procure  these  treasures,  are  dese: 


*  Respecting  Bambuk,  compare  Ool- 
'  1, 11,  where  also  the  attempts  made, 
)  described  and  examined.^ 
*  "  A  hunlred  miles  inland  from  fort  Biina  is  found  a  negro  nation,  the  Argentau,  among 
whom  gold  is  so  plentiful  that  the  doors  of  the  king's  house  are  coT^ed  with  it,  and  in  the 
market  the  merest  trifle  is  bought  for  gold."  Descrip,  de  la  Nigr,  p.  142.  These  Ar^tais, 
fixmi  the  place  of  their  abode,  could  be  no  other  than  the  AthanUeSf  (whose  name  is  onl^ 
mistaken,)  with  whom  we  are  become  better  acquainted  since  Bowdich's  Mitticn.  His 
account  completely  confirms  that  of  the  French  work  just  quoted.  Compare  the  brilliant 
spectacle  which  the  king  and  his  court  formed  at  his  nresentation ;  where  the  sight  is  almost 
OTerpowered  by  the  splendour  and  quantity  of  the  gold,  of  which  not  merely  the  ornaments 
hut  Uie  greater  port  of  the  utensils  were  composed.  Bowdich's  Mission  to  Ashantee.  Bow- 
didi  also  expresshr  confirms  the  fitct,  that  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  Kumassi,  the  usual 
payments  are  maae  in  gold  dust    p.  330. 
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been  the  loadstone  which  drew  them  from  the  north  of  Africa ; 
— this  alone  inspired  them  with  sufficient  courage  to  brave  the 
terrors  of  the  desert ; — and  the  great  attraction  of  this  metal 
accounts  for  the  high  antiquity  of  this  commercial  intercourse. 
Nature  having  thus,  by  the  distribution  of  her  bounties,  in- 
vited the  nations  of  Africa  to  a  mutual  intercourse,  has  also, 
to  a  certain  degree,  prescribed  the  way  by  which  it  should  be 
carried  on.  The  great  distance  which  the  countries  lie  apart, 
the  vast  deserts  and  the  hordes  of  robbers  wandering  about 
them,  render  travelling  here  altogether  impracticable  to  single 
traders ;  it  is  only  in  numerous  companies  that  these  perils  can 
be  overcome ;  consequently  the  inner  trade  of  Africa  must  al- 
ways have  been  a  caravan  trade.  But  among  the  many  conse- 
quences resulting  from  this  particular  mode  of  trading,  there 
is  one  to  which  it  necessarily  leads.  I  mean  that  of  rendering 
it  the  afiair  of  whole  nations  to  an  extent  beyond  what  could 
take  place  in  European  commerce.  The  nomad  life,  and  the 
possession  of  the  camel,  an  animal  so  particularly  adapted  for 
it,  seem  to  have  induced  certain  nations  to  devote  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  this  trade,  which  they  carry  on  partly  on 
their  own  account,  and  partly  as  mere  carriers.  Great  caravans 
are  thus  formed  by  them,  in  which  whole  tribes,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  often  take  part.  The  civilization  of  these 
nations,  and  with  them  that  of  inner  Africa  in  general,  has 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  upon  this  trade,  the 
importance  of  which,  in  this  respect,  will  be  more  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Ethi- 
opians and  Egyptians.  Its  great  staples,  and  the  routes  by 
which  it  has  been  carried  on,  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  have  been  subject  to  many  changes.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  where  the  course  of  a  trade  lies  through  im- 
mense deserts,  the  commodities  to  be  transported  will  naturally 
.be  collected  in  the  countries  on  the  borders,  and  the  business 
connected  with  it  will  there  centre  and  accumulate.  This  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  fact  that  particular  districts  in  Africa, 
in  spite  of  violent  or  gradual  revolutions,  have  always  remained 
places  of  commerce.  The  routes  through  the  deserts  are  also 
imchangeably  fixed  by  Nature.  Had  she  not  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  them  fertile  oases  to  refresh  with  their  springs  and 
their  palms  the  wearied  traveller,  the  difficulties  of  the  way 
would  have  been  insurmountable.  How  could  a  journey  of 
several  months  have  been  performed  when  encumbered  with 
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a  necessary  supply  of  water ;  and  where  could  be  found  beasts 
of  burden  strong  enough  to  support  this  tedious  journey? 
Nature,  however,  has  so  dotted  the  sandy  wastes  with  these 
islands,  as  at  once  to  determine  the  resting-places  of  the  travel* 
ler,  and  to  point  out  the  routes  by  which  this  intercourse  of 
nations  shall  be  carried  on.  However  surprising,  therefore,  it 
may  appear,  it  will  no  longer  seem  strange  that  the  caravans 
of  Africa  are  still  seen  moving  along  the  very  same  route  that 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  following  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years. 

The  information  which  Herodotus  obtained,  and  transmitted 
to  posterity,  respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  shows  both  the 
great  extent  of  its  trade,  even  at  that  early  period,  and  the 
nations  by  whom  it  was  carried  on.  Herodotus  collected  the 
materials  for  this  part  of  his  history  in  Egypt,  the  only  country 
of  Africa  that  he  is  known  to  have  visited.  The  circumstance 
of  bis  computing  the  distances  and  days'  journeys  from  thence, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact.  That  ancient  country  has  in 
all  ages  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  from  the  western 
and  southern  nations ;  so  that  he  could  not  here  fail  of  oppor- 
tunities of  consulting  those  Ammonians,  Carthaginians,  Nasa- 
monians,  and  other  nations  of  Libya,  whom  he  often  quotes  as 
authorities  for  his  statements.^  His  general  knowledge  of  Africa 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  division.  He  gives 
us  an  accurate  enumeration  of  all  the  small  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Carthage.*  To  the  western 
part,  afterwards  called  Numidia,  or  Mauritania,  bis  information 
did  not  extend ;  although  he  was  acquainted  by  name  with  the 
promontory  Soloes,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.'  But  his 
knowledge  of  the  interior  is  most  deserving  of  our  admiration. 
It  comprises  not  only  whatever  is  most  remarkable  in  the  de- 
sert, the  oases,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  them ;  but  it  extends 
to  that  mysterious  stream  beyond  the  desert  flowing  from  east 
to  west,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Joliba,  has  been  again 
brought  into  notice  in  the  present  age.  The  account  of  th^ 
first  discovery  of  this  river  is  of  too  much  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  inner- Africa  for  any  part  of  it  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  What  I  have  hitherto  related,"  says  Herodotus,*  who  haa 
just  given  a  minute  description  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  above 
r^ypt,  "  I  have  heard  firom  men  of^Uyrene,  who  told  me  they 

>  Herod,  ii  28,  32 ;  it.  43, 173, 187, 195,  196.  •  Herod.  W.  168,  sqq. 

>  Herod,  ir.  43.  *  Herod,  ii.  32. 
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had  been  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  had  a  convers- 
ation with  EtearcbuS)  king  of  the  Ammonians.  Among  other 
matters  they  fell  into  a  discourse  upon  the  Nile,  and  upon  no 
one's  knowing  its  sources.  Whereupon  Etearchus  observed, 
that  certain  Nasamones  had  visited  him,  (these  Nasamones  are 
a  Libyan  race,  dwelling  on  the  [Greater]  Syrtis,  and  a  small 
territory  to  the  east,)  and  that  when  he  asked  them  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  tell  him  respecting  the  desert,  they  gave  him  the 
following  relation :  ^  that  there  had  been  among  them  some 
hardy  youths,  belonging  to  the  most  powerful  families,  who, 
having  reached  to  man  s  estate,  imagined  various  extravagant 
projects ;  and,  among  others,  elected  by  lot  five  among  them 
who  were  to  visit  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  endeavour  to  see 
more  than  any  who  had  gone  before  them.  The  Nasamones 
went  on  to  state,  that  the  young  men  who  were  sent  on  this 
expedition  by  their  comrades,  having  well  provided  themselves 
with  water  and  provision,  first  traversed  the  inhabited  country  j 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  region  of  wild  beasts,  whence 
they  marched  across  the  desert,  travelling  westward  ;  that  after 
passing  through  a  large  sandy  region,  and  travelling  many 
days,  they  at  last  beheld  some  trees  growing  in  a  plain ;  that 
going  up  to  them,  they  tasted  of  the  fruits  hanging  on  the 
branches ;  but  while  they  were  eating,  some  pigmies  came  up 
to  them,  smaller  than  men  of  middle  stature,  who  seized  and 
carried  them  off.  That  the  Nasamones  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  these  people,  neither  did  they  who  were  carrying 
them  off  understand  that  of  the  Nasamones.  These  people 
accordingly  took  them  across  some  vast  marshes,  after  passing 
which  they  came  to  a  city,  wherein  all  the  inhabitants  were  of 
the  same  size  as  those  who  had  seized  them,  and  black  in  co- 
lour ;  near  the  city  flowed  a  wide  river,  the  stream  of  which 
run  from  west  to  east ;  and  in  that  river  were  crocodiles.'  So 
far  accordingly  I  have  reported  the  words  of  Etearchus,  ex- 
cepting that  he  said,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Cyrenians, 
*  that  the  Nasamones  had  returned,  and  that  the  people  to 
whom  they  reached  were  all  enchanters.'  The  stream  flowing 
by  the  city,  Etearchus  conjectured  to  be  the  Nile,  which  seems 
indeed  the  most  probable. ' 

The  nation  of  the  Nasamones,  to  which  the  adventurers  who. 
made  this  discovery  belonged,  was  one  of  the  tribes  dwelling 
in  the  districts  about  the  Syrtes,  by  whom,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  trade  with  inner  Africa  was  chiefly  carried  on* 
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This  enterprise,  therefor^,  is  not  represented  as  an  expedition 
into  a  land  altogether  unknown.  '^  They  had,"  says  the  his- 
torian, '^  already  undertaken  many  hardy  adventures.  But 
they  still  wished  to  see  if  they  could  not  go  ferther  than  any 
one  had  hitherto  gone."  It  appears,  moreover,  evident,  that 
although  the  number  of  real  adventurers  were  only  five,  yet 
their  attendants  must  have  been  more  numerous,  so  as  alto- 
gether to  form  a  small  caravan.  In  no  other  way  is  travelling 
possible  in  these  regions.  They  are,  besides,  represented  as 
being  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  nation ;  and  took,  says  the 
writer,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  food. 

Their  route  lay  through  the  inhabited  and  vrild-beast  dis^ 
tricts  of  Africa,  which  brought  them  to  the  desert.  Travers- 
ing this  in  a  south-westerly  direction,*  they  came,  after  many 
days'  journey,  to  a  cultivated  land,  inhabited  by  black  men  of 
diminutive  stature,  under  the  usual  size,^  who  received  them 
kindly,  and  became  their  guides.  They  conducted  them 
through  large  marshy  districts,  to  a  city  whose  inhabitants 
were  of  the  same  form  as  their  guides,  and  were  much  given 
to  m^c.  Near  this  city  was  a  large  river,  certainly  flowing 
from  west  to  east 

It  is  evident  from  this  account,  that  the  Nasamones  reached 
the  negro  lands  beyond  the  desert,  and  came  to  a  negro  peo- 
ple, who  received  them  with  that  hospitality  which  still  forms 
such  an  honourable  distinction  between  these  nations  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Moors.  Their  swarthy  complexion,  and  their 
whole  exterior,  which  so  strongly  mark  them  as  altogether  a 
different  race  of  men  firom  the  northern  Africans,  clearly  prove 
this.  We  know  from  Mungo  Park,  that  a  belief  in  magic  and 
amulets  generally  prevails  among  the  negro  nations ;  and  even 
the  account  of  their  diminutive  stature  is  confirmed  by  a  be- 
lief still  prevalent  in  Africa.  The  sultan  of  Darfur  s  brother 
told  Denon,  the  latest  French  traveller,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Tombuctoo  are  a  very  small  and  gentle  people,'  living  on  the 
banks  of  a  large  river ;  and  he  was  likely  to  be  well  acquaint- 

1  The  expreasion  v^  T^i^vpov^  which  Herodotus  jues,  meang  a  westerly  directioiL.  But 
tiiat  it  must  be  undentood  south-west  here  is  erident,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  have  en- 
tered at  all  into  the  interior  of  the  great  desert  Perhaps  there  is  still  something  particular 
in  the  expression.  The  great  caravan  road  into  the  interior,  from  the  country  of  tb.e  Nasa- 
nonea,  lies,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  directly  south.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  they  wished 
expressly  to  take  another,  namely,  a  more  westerly  direction,  that  so  they  might  emore  the 
great  western  desert  of  Africa.  '  Not  dwara,  the  writer  does  not  sa^  so  much. 

*  Fort  petiU  et  doux,  Denon,  Vovage  en  JSffypte,  i.  p.  309.  The  addition  that  the  rirer 
flows  towards  the  west  is  a  mistake.  The  small  stature  of  the  Bthiopians  is  noticed  by  Str»- 
bo,  p.  1176.    It  probably  gave  rise  to  the  tabid  of  the  pigmies. 
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ed  with  the  fact,  as  there  is  a  brisk  intercourse  between  this 
nation  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  as  they  exchange  with 
them  the  wares  they  receive  from  Egypt  for  gold  dust  and 
ivory.  M ungo  Park,  as  he  approached  the  Joliba,  found  the 
inhabitants  under  their  fruit  trees, — butter  trees.  The  whole 
description  presents  the  picture  of  a  genuine  African  country. 
.  But  the  river  flowing  near  their  city  in  an  easterly  direction 
is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  whole  re- 
lation. Was  it  the  Joliba  ?  and  were  the  Nasamones  the  first 
discoverers  of  it  ?  And  could  a  rumour  of  this  mysterious 
stream,  although  its  name  still  remained  confined  to  the  desert, 
have  reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus,  who  noted  it  down,  and 
he  thus  again  becomes  understood  by  modem  discoveries  ? 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  this  river  by  name,  but  merely 
calls  it  a  large  stream.  We  know  now  that  there  is  no  other 
such  stream  in  northern  Africa  running  from  west  to  east ;  the 
Joliba  is  often  called  the  great  stream.^  It  is  the  first  that  a 
traveller  would  come  to  after  crossing  the  desert;  and  the 
direction  which  the  Nasamones  took  must  have  brought  them 
to  it.  Herodotus's  fiirther  description  of  it  confirms  this  con- 
jecture. A  swampy  district  must  be  passed  over  before  reach* 
ing  it ;  on  its  banks  was  a  city  ;  and  in  its  waters  are  croco- 
diles. The  Joliba  flows  through  a  deep  valley  formed  by  the 
elevation  of  the  desert  on  the  north,  and  the  chain  of  the  Kong 
mountains  on  the  south.  Like  all  other  tropical  rivers,  it 
yearly  overflows,  and  then  covers  the  rich  valley  through  which 
it  holds  its  course  with  its  waters.  Hence  it  might  form  mo- 
rasses and  lakes,  in  which  it  is  said  to  lose  itself  at  Wangara. 
That  the  large  towns  of  central  Africa  are  built  upon  its  banks 
is  likewise  certain  ;  it  was  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Nasamones  would  be  conducted  to  one  of  them.  The  fact 
that  it  contains  crocodiles  is  also  confirmed  by  Mungo  Park, 
the  modern  discoverer  of  this  river,  who  says  they  are  frequent- 
ly found  in  it,  but  are  harmless.^ 

This  account  of  Herodotus,  in  connexion  with  other  still 
more  precise  information,  which  he  collected  respecting  inner 
Africa,  not  only  shows  the  existence  of  a  commerce  between 
its  inhabitants,  but  likevirise  points  out  the  nations  by  whom  it 
was  chiefly  carried  on.  These  were  the  nomad  tribes  between 
the  two  Syrtes ;  and  even  now  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts chiefly  form  the  caravans  which  traverse  all  Africa,  as  the 

1  Mungo  Park,  Traveh,  etc.,  p.  194.  •  Und.  p.  219. 
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accounts  of  the  latest  travellers  inform  us.^  However,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from  taking  an  active  part  in  it ; 
indeed  it  was  carried  on  principally  for  them,  and  on  their  ac-^ 
count  Even  the  number  of  slaves*  which  they  bought,  partly 
for  their  own  use,  and  partly  for  exportation,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  great  share  in  this  trade.  These  not  only  per- 
formed the  laborious  parts  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  public 
works,  but  also  manned  their  fleets ;  and  where  could  the 
Carthaginians  so  well  procure  them  as  from  the  very  place 
whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  for 
the  most  part  procure  them  at  the  present  moment  ?  They  like- 
wise obtained  the  precious  stones  which  bore  the  name  of  their 
city,  from  the  countries  lying  in  the  interior:'  and  that  they 
themselves  took  part  in  the  journeys  through  the  desert  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  a  certain  Mago  having  three  times  jour- 
neyed across  it  with  no  other  sustenance  than  dry  meal.'* 

But  the  national  intercourse  of  Africa  can  only  be  seen  in 
its  proper  light  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  routes  by  which 
it  was  carried  on.  We  now  know,  from  some  of  the  latest 
writers  and  travellers,*  the  routes  of  the  principal  caravans 
which  yearly  traverse  Africa.  We  know  that  the  northern 
half  of  this  continent  is  crossed  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth : 
from  Tripoli  to  the  Niger,  to  Kashna  and  Bomou ;  and  from 
Tombuctoo  and  Morocco  to  Cairo.  Even  the  western  Sahara, 
the  most  dreadful  desert  on  the  face  of  our  globe,  which  swal- 
lows up  nearly  half  the  caravans,  and  for  three  hundred  miles 
contains  not  a  drop  of  water,  has  not  proved  a  barrier  to  the 
courage  of  man  stimulated  by  avarice.^ 

Just  so  was  it  in  ancient  times.  What  I  have  thus  far  said 
will  serve  as  a  preparation  to  my  readers  for  a  journey,  in 
which,  conducted  by  Herodotus,  we  shall  now  accompany  an 

^  Honiemaim,  p.  78.  *  Appian,  vol.  i.  p.  378.    The  reader  need  only  be  reminded 

of  the  history  of  their  lervile  wars. 
>  Viz.  throttffh  the  Oaramantee,  beyond  Fezzan.    Strabo,  p.  1192. 

*  Athen.  p.  44.  Meal  mixed  with  water  is  one  of  the  most  common  artides  of  food  upon 
these  jonmevs.    Homemann,  p.  7. 

^  For  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  compiler  of  The  JVo- 
ceedmgst  etc.,  with  iBruce,  Browne,  Mungo  Park,  Homemann,  and  the  recent  British 
travellerB,  Lyon,  Denham,  etc. 

•  A  description  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Leo,  p.  28,  who  himself  performed  this  journey ;  and 
a  more  modem  account  in  Gray  Jackson's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco^  1809.  From 
Fez  to  Tombuctoo  is  reckoned  a  fif^-four  days'  journey,  ezclusiTC  of  halting  days.  In 
the  year  1806  a  whole  caravan  from  Tombuctoo  to  TafiUt,  consisting  of  2000  men  and  1800 
camels,  perished  for  want  of  water.  I  cannot  refrain  fit>m  ffiving  the  following  caraTan 
legend  from  Leo.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  desert  are  two  marble  monuments,  to  which  tra^ 
dition  gi-ves  the  following  origin.  A  rich  merchant  met  here  a  camel-driver,  and  begged  him 
to  sell  nim  a  cup  of  water.  They  agreed  upon  the  price,  10,000  ducats.  Now,  howeTer,» 
the  seller  wanted  it  himself,  and  both  perished  of  thirst." 
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African  caravan ;  a  journey  of  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  miles,  through  parched  sandy  plains  and  everlasting 
deserts.  I  insert  here  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Herodotus,  only  rendered  intelligible  by  recent  discoveries, 
because  every  line  is  of  importance.  It  is  found  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  history,  chap.  181  to  185. 

'^  The  above  tribes  that  have  been  mentioned  are  those  of 
the  Libyan  nomades,  (which  Herodotus  has  just  before  enu- 
merated,) dwelling  on  the  sea-side.  Above  these,  inland,  lies 
Wild-beast  Ljbya  (Biledulgerid) ;  above  Wild-beast  Libya  is 
a  sandy  ridge  stretching  from  Thebes  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules ;  in  this  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
days'  journey  the  one  from  the  other,  are  seen  on  the  hills 
masses  of  salt  in  large  lumps ;  and  at  the  summit  of  each  hill  a 
stream  of  cold  and  soft  water  gushes  forth  in  the  midst  of  the 
salt.  About  those  springs  dwell  the  last  tribes  towards  the 
desert,  and  above  Wild-beast  Libya.  First :  ten  days' journey 
from  Thebes  are  the  Ammonians,  who  have  the  temple  of  the 
Theban  Jove ;  for  at  Thebes  likewise,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  image  of  Jove  is  with  a  ram's  head.  They  have 
another  stream  of  spring  water,  which,  early  in  the  morning, 
is  lukewarm ;  more  cool  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon ;  and 
when  it  is  mid-day,  becomes  exceedingly  cold ;  at  which  time, 
accordingly,  they  water  their  gardens :  as  the  day  wears,  it 
loses  its  coolness  till  such  time  as  the  sun  sets,  when  the  water 
becomes  lukewarm,  and  continues  to  increase  in  heat  till  mid- 
night draws  near,  at  which  time  it  boils  violently ;  when  mid- 
night is  gone  by,  the  water  becomes  cooler  towards  dawn. 
This  spring  is  called  the  fountain  of  the  Sun. — Next  to  the 
Ammonians,  after  ten  days'  journey  along  the  ridge  of  sand, 
there  is  another  hill  of  salt,  like  the  Ammonian  one,  with  a 
spring,  and  men  dwelling  around ;  the  name  of  this  country  is 
Augila ;  and  to  this  quarter  the  Nasamonians  go  to  gather  the 
dates.  From  the  Augili,  after  another  ten  days' journey,  there 
is  another  salt-hill,  with  water,  and  abundance  of  fruit-bearing 
palms,  as  on  the  other  hills.  In  this  quarter  dwell  a  nation  of 
men,  who  are  called  Garamantes,  a  very  large  tribe.  These 
people  throw  mould  upon  the  salt,  and  then  sow  their  seeds. 
From  these  to  the  Lotophagi,  by  the  shortest  cut,  is  a  thirty 
days'  journey.  Among  the  Garamantes  are  found  the  kine 
that  graze  backwards ;  they  are  obliged  to  graze  in  this  man- 
ner, because  they  have  horns  bending  forward,  on  account  of 
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which  they  walk  backwards  as  they  graze ;  not  being  able  to 
step  forwards,  as  their  horns  would  stick  in  the  ground.  These 
kine  are,  in  no  other  respect,  different  from  the  rest  of  oxen, 
except  in  this  and  in  the  thickness  and  closeness  of  their  skin. 
The  Garamantes  go  in  chase  of  the  Ethiopian  Troglodjrtse  in 
four-horse  chariots ;  for  the  Troglodytae  are  the  swiftest  on  foot 
of  all  men  that  we  have  ever  heard  mentioned.  The  Troglo- 
dytad  eat  serpents  and  efts,  and  such  like  crawling  things. 
They  use  a  language  similar  to  none  other,  for  they  shriek 
like  bats. 

**  At  ten  days' journey  from  the  Garamantes  is  another  salt- 
hill  and  water ;  around  which  dwells  a  nation  who  are  called 
the  Atarantes ;  these  are  the  only  men  that  we  know  of  who 
have  no  proper  names ;  for  their  name,  as  a  body,  is  Atarantes, 
but  there  is  no  separate  name  given  to  individuals ;  they  curse 
the  sun  when  he  is  right  over  their  heads,  and  use  all  kinds  of 
injurious  language,  because  he  scorches  and  harasses  both  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants. 

"  After  these,  at  the  distance  of  another  ten  days'  journey 
is  another  salt-hill  and  spring;  and  men  dwelling  round. 
Adjoining  this  salt-hill  is  a  mountain,  the  name  of  which  is 
Atlas ;  it  is  steep,  and  round  on  every  side ;  it  is  said  to  be  so 
lofty,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  top ;  for  the  clouds  never 
disperse  from  about  the  summit,  whether  in  summer  or  winter. 
This  mountain,  the  natives  say,  is  the  pillar  of  heaven :  and 
from  it  those  people  take  their  name ;  they  are,  in  fact,  called 
Atlantes.  They  are  represented  as  eating  nothing  that  has 
life,  and  as  having  no  dreams.  As  far,  therefore,  as  these  At- 
lantes, I  am  enabled  to  give  the  names  of  the  nations  residing 
on  the  ridge,  but  not  of  any  beyond  them  :  although  it  extends 
as  &r  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even  beyond  them. 

"  Every  ten  days'  journey  is  found  a  salt  mine,  (cXo9  ^toXXov,) 
and  a  settlement  of  men.  With  all  these  people  the  houses 
are  built  of  blocks  of  salt,  for  rain  never  falls  in  any  of  these 
parts  of  Libya ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  to  rain,  the  walls,  being 
of  salt,  could  not  stand :  the  salt  dug  up  there  is  both  of  a  white 
and  a  purple  colour.  Higher  up,  beyond  this  ridge,  towards 
the  south  and  midland  of  Libya,  the  country  is  desert,  without 
water,  without  beasts,  without  wood,  and  without  dew." 

Thus  far  Herodotus. — It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  see  in 
this  narrative  the  description  of  a  caravan  road,  although  none 
of  his  commentators  has  hitherto  remarked  it.    I  am  convinced 
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that  the  greater  part  of  my  readers  will  assent  without  further 
proof,  when  they  consider  our  former  remarks  on  the  trade  of 
inner  Africa,  and  the  manner  of  travelling  there.     But  to  those ' 
who  still  require  further  proofs,  I  offer  the  following  ai^uments. 

In  the  first  place :  The  route  passes  in  its  whole  length 
across  deserts  which  can  only  be  travelled  over  by  caravans, 
as  in  this  manner  only  are  they  passable.  It  was  by  them  alone 
that  accounts  could  be  brought  to  Egypt,  where  Herodotus 
collected  them. 

Again :  The  definitions  of  the  route  are  all  such  as  are 
usually  given  of  caravan  roads  :  the  distances  are  measured  by 
days' journeys ;  the  resting-places  mentioned  are  those  in  which 
fresh  water  is  to  be  found. 

Nor  indeed  does  Herodotus  conceal  the  sources  whence  he 
drew  his  information.  He  repeatedly  appeals  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Libyans,  whom  he  met  with  in  Egypt,  and  from  whom 
he  collected  his  accounts  respecting  the  interior  of  Africa  :  ^ 
that  is,  from  the  very  persons  themselves  who  performed  these 
caravan  journeys,  and  who,  without  doubt,  had  at  that  time 
come  to  Egypt  in  company  with  some  of  these  caravans. 

And  lastly :  The  route  pointed  out  by  Herodotus  is  the 
same,  with  very  slight  deviations,  which  may  be  easily  account- 
ed for,  as  that  now  in  use ;  a  striking  proof  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  little  variation  which  takes  place  in  these 
commercial  roads. 

Should  it,  nevertheless,  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  He- 
rodotus no  where  mentions  these  caravans,  I  have  no  other  an- 
swer to  give  than  because  he  considered  it  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  his  object,  which  was  only  to  give  geographical  in- 
formation. Moreover,  to  persons  who  have  travelled  much 
and  seen  much,  many  ideas  and  facts  become  so  familiar,  that 
they  are  apt  to  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  them  in  others. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  this  is  a  description  of  a 
caravan  road  running  through  Africa,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
into  its  nature  and  direction. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  account  of  Herodotus  contains  the  de- 
scription of  the  commercial  road  between  Upper  Egypt  and 
Fezzan ;  likewise  between  Carthage  and  these  countries,  and 
probably  still  farther,  even  to  the  countries  near  the  Niger. 
Its  course  is  traced  from  Egypt  by  the  desert  of  Thebais  to 
the  temple  of  Ammon ;  thence  by  part  of  the  desert  of  Barca, 

'  Herod,  iv.  173,  187. 
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and  the  deserts  of  the  Harutsh  mountains  to  Fezzan ;  and 
finally  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  present  kingdoms  of  Eashna  and 
Bomou. 

The  first  of  these  routes  Herodotus  describes  from  station  to 
station ;  but  notwithstanding  the  great  certainty  with  which 
we  can  determine  upon  the  whole,  there  yet  remains  some  dif- 
ficulties as  to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  of  the  stations  from 
one  another,  which  cannot  be  completely  removed.  They  will, 
as  the  explanation  of  the  separate  stations  almost  immediately 
show,  excite  a  suspicion  that  two  of  the  intermediate  places 
have  been  left  out,  although  probably  not  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  writer,  but  rather  by  that  of  the  travelers  from  whom  he 
received  his  information.  These  persons  endeav6ured,  as  it 
seems,  to  give  such  a  regularity  to  the  whole  journey,  that  ex- 
actly at  the  end  of  every  ten  days  a  resting-place  should  be 
found,  with  something  remarkable  belonging  to  it.  But  it  is 
only  by  minute  commentary  on  the  words  of  Herodotus  that 
these  assertions  can  be  proved ;  and  this  can  be  given  the  more 
easily,  as  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  this  part  of  Africa  has 
minutely  described  the  very  same  route  which  is  here  described 
by  the  father  of  history.^ 

The  place  from  which  we  set  out  is  Thebes,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt  This  is  the  point  from  which  Herodotus  reck- 
ons all  distances,  as  well  here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  re- 
lating to  places  and  nations  in  inner  Africa.  A  decided  proof 
that  he  collected  his  information  respecting  Africa  in  Upper 

Thebes,  in  ancient  Egypt,  was  therefore  the  rendezvous  of 
caravans,  just  the  same  as  the  new  capital,  Cairo,  is  at  present. 
This  change  has  necessarily  occasioned  some  variation  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  through  the  desert,  which  now  runs  a 
little  more  to  the  north,  in  order  to  reach  the  latter  city. 

The  first  station  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  And  now 
becomes  explained  the  intention  of  this  great  oracle,  and  the 
cause  of  its  mysterious  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  waste, 
the  terrors  of  which  must  have  frightened  the  most  hardy  ad- 
venturer. The  interests  of  these  priests  would  have  taught 
them  that  the  single  adventurers  who  might  haply  arrive  at 
their  temple,  would  not  afford  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 

1  The  journey  of  Homemann,  the  only  one  who  has  hitherto  travelled  the  whole  of  the 
way,  only  deviatea  a  little  from  this  route  in  consequence  of  his  having  started  from  the  pre- 
sent capital,  Cairo,  instead  of  Thebes ;  and,  therefore,  as  fiur  as  Ammomnm,  he  dirergied  more 
to  the  north.  The  latest  travellers,  who  went  part  of  this  route,  Lyon,  CaiUaud,  £dmonr 
ston,  and  Minutoli.  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place- 

H  2 
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loss  of  the  crowds  of  votaries  whom  the  dangers  of  the  desert 
deterred  from  such  a  journey.  Now  these  difficulties  vanish 
at  once !  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  not  only  a  sanc- 
tuary but  a  resting-place  for  caravans ;  and  its  situation  was 
equally  convenient  for  those  coming  from  the  negro  countries 
as  from  northern  Africa  to  Egypt.  How  many  valuable  pre- 
sents must  here  have  been  offered  !  now  by  the  curious  who 
came  to  consult  the  oracle ;  and  now  by  the  pious  gratitude  of 
the  rich  merchant,  who  had  either  just  commenced  a  fearful 
expedition  through  the  desert,  or  coming  from  Africa,  here 
saw  himself  near  the  end  of  a  fortunate  and  tedious  journey  ! 

The  re-discovery  of  this  place,  in  several  respects  so  remark- 
able, has  been  the  favourite  undertaking  of  several  modem  tra- 
vellers ;  and  their  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  Two  of  the 
latest  have  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  The  first  traveller  who 
discovered  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  was  Mr.  Browne, 
and  his  accounts  have  been  both  confirmed  and  extended  by 
Homemann.^  Although  accidents  and  the  jealousy  of  the  na- 
tives prevented  both  travellers  from  taking  an  accurate  ex- 
amination, they  both  agree  in  considering  the  present  Siwah  as 
the  ancient  Ammonium.  The  place  accords  in  every  respect 
with  the  ancient  accounts,  several  of  which  also  agree  as  to  its 
situation.^  The  reports  of  the  latest  traveller,  who  has  not 
only  been  able  to  inquire,  but  also  to  make  drawings  and  mo- 
dels, have  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty. 

Ancient  Ammonium  is  described  not  as  a  mere  temple,  but 
as  a  small  state  founded  in  common  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  and  having  its  own  chief  or  king.'  Its  origin  and 
large  population  are  shown  by  the  number  of  catacombs  and 
the  remains  of  mummies  with  which  the  neighbouring  hills 
abound.^  The  oasis  itself  is  of  moderate  extent.  The  fertile 
soil,  according  to  the  survey  of  Minutoli,  extends  about  ten 
miles  in  lengSi,  but  is  no  where  more  than  three  in  breadth.* 
The  present  Siwah,  consisting  of  four  or  five  towns,  the  chief 
of  which  is  called  Kebir,  is  governed  by  its  own  sheiks  or 
chiefs.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  present  pasha  of  Egypt,  who 
led  an  expedition  against  it,  has  forced  it  to  pay  tribute.^  The 
castle  of  the  ancient  princes  is  still  remaining.     Its  present 


■  See  Browne's  Trwoelt,  p.  23,  etc.,  and  Homemann's  Journey,  p.  18. 

'  I  here  draw  from  the  copioiu  and  aocorate  researches  of  B^inel,  Geograpky  ofHerodo- 
tuif  p.  676.  >  Herod,  ii.  d2,  42.  ^  Minutoli's  Journey,  p.  171.    Their  number 

is  much  greater  than  has  been  sapposed.  Many  are  painted  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
They  bear  entirely  an  Egyptian  character.  ^  MinntoU,  p.  88.  *  In  the  year 

1820.    Minutoli,  p.  93. 
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name  is  Shargieh ;  and  a  description  and  drawing  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Minutoli.^  From  the  entrance  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, in  a  direct  line,  it  is  only  three  hundred  and  twenty  paces 
distant ;  and  its  principal  gate  is  exactly  opposite. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  the  inhabitants  sometimes 
call  Birbiy  (temple,)  but  usually  TJmeheda,^  They  lie  about 
three  miles  from  Kebir ;  between  the  village  of  Shargieh  and 
a  mountain  in  which  the  stone  quarries  are  still  to  be  seen 
whence  the  building  materials  were  taken.  The  remains  of  the 
temple  itself  consists  of  two  parts ;  one,  a  sort  of  pronaoSj  or 
antechamber,  and  the  other  an  inner  chamber,  the  proper  sanc- 
tuary. The  back  south  wall  is  entirely  gone ;  it  is  therefore 
impossible  now  to  give  the  original  dimensions  of  the  temple. 
Large  it  never  could  have  been,  though  evidently  larger  than 
it  is  at  present,'  The  construction,  as  well  as  the  whole  form 
of  the  building,  agrees  completely  with  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
The  walls  are  entirely  composed  of  hewn  stones.  The  whole 
temple  within  and  without  was  covered  with  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics ;  all  of  which,  however,  are  not  in  an  equally 
good  state  of  preservation.*  The  interstices  between  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling  were  painted;  the  green 
and  blue  colours  are  still  bright.  In  every  part  of  the  sculp- 
ture traces  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  are  to  be  found,  similar 
to  that  of  Thebes ;  even  the  procession  with  the  sacred  ark. 
The  rest  of  the  temple,  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom,  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  separated  the  holy  precinct  from 
that  which  was  less  sacred.  It  was  of  considerable  thickness 
and  formed  of  freestone ;  it  has  now,  however,  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  though  its  direction  may  still  be'  clearly  traced. 
It  is  only  in  the  corners  that  the  lai^est  of  the  stones  have 
preserved  unmoved  their  original  situation,  and  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  whole  enclosure.  Its  length  amounts  to  seventy 
paces  and  its  breadth  to  sixty-six,  and  the  sides  are  pret^ 
accurately  placed  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass.* 
Within  this  wall  vestiges  of  a  second  are  found,  which  render 
it  probable  that  certain  other  partitions  were  formed,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  further  can  be  determined. 

1  MinutoU,  p.  165, 167.   And  the  drawing,  Tab.  zi.  fig.  a.  *  Minutoli,  p.  165, 167. 

What  follows  u  also  borrowed  from  him.    See  the  annexed  plan.  "  That  the  ancient 

temple  of  Ammon  was  only  of  a  moderate  size  is  shown  by  Professor  Toelken,  the  publisher 
of  Minntoli,  from  ancient  authors.  Minutoli,  p.  169.  See  the  ground  plan  and  plates,  yi. — ^x. 

*  Minntoli  has  iaToured  us  with  accurate  copies  of  them ;  we  are  also  indebted  to  his 
learned  publisher  for  copious  explanations  of  them,  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  whole  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  his  work,  p.  100—162.  »  Minntoli,  p.  166. 
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On  the  south  of  the  temple,  at  the  distance  of  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour  s  walk,  rises,  in  a  delightful  grove  of  dates,  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Sun,  formerly  sacred  to  Ammon.  It  forms  a  small 
pooP  about  thirty  paces  in  length  and  twenty  wide.  It  is  said 
to  be  six  ikthoms  deep ;  but  it  is  so  clear  that  the  bottom  is 
seen,  from  which  bubbles  continually  arise  like  those  of  a  boil- 
ing caldron.  The  temperature  of  the  water  varies,  it  is  wanner 
at  night  than  in  the  day,  and  about  day-break  is  wont  to  smoke. 
It  is  probably  a  hot  spring,  the  warmth  of  which  is  not  ob- 
served during  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  small  brook,  which  runs 
from  the  pool,  unites  itself  soon  after  to  another  spring,  (He- 
rodotus says  that  there  are  other  wells  of  fresh  water,)  which 
likewise  arises  in  the  palm  grove,  and  runs  towards  the  ruin, 
near  to  which  it  forms  a  swamp,  probably  because  its  ancient 
outlets  are  stopped  up.  The  early  and  high  cultivation  of  the 
oasis  is  still  shown  by  its  rich  produce  of  dates,  pomegranates, 
and  other  fruits.  The  date  is  the  most  cultivated,  and  is  ob- 
tained in  vast  quantities  and  of  very  fine  flavour.  In  favour- 
able seasons,  say  the  inhabitants,  the  whole  place  is  covered 
with  this  fruit ;  and  the  yearly  produce  amounts  to  from  five 
to  nine  thousand  camel  loads  of  three  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  annual  tribute  is  now  also  paid  in  dates.^  There  is  no 
want  of  cattle,  though  the  camel  does  not  thrive  here,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  The  inhabit- 
ants, therefore,  do  not  export  the  produce  of  their  land  them- 
selves ;  it  is  fetched  from  them  by  strangers,*  and  their  exist- 
ence depends  now,  as  it  always  has  done,  upon  the  passage  of 
caravans.  Near  this  oasis  Nature  has  placed  a  lai^e  magazine 
of  salt,*  which  rises  in  considerable  masses  above  the  ground ; 
there  are  patches,  above  a  mile  long,  so  covered  with  this  sub- 
stance as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  snow ;  out  of  the 
midst  of  these,  springs  of  fresh  water  sometimes  gush  forth. 
The  salt  is  excellent,  and  was  much  valued  in  antiquity  on 
account  of  its  purity.  Every  year  on  the  very  same  day, 
namely,  that  on  which  the  great  caravan  departs  for  Mecca, 
the  inhabitants  begin  their  salt  harvest.  A  chemical  analysis 
of  some  of  it,  which  has  been  brought  to  Europe,  confirms  its 
superior  quality.* 

Though  from  all  these  circumstances  Siwah  seems  to  be 
identified  with  the  ancient  Ammonium,  yet  a  difiiculty  still 

»  MinntoU,  p.  96, 164.  t  Riid.  p.  89.  •  Ibid,  p.  90,  91.  *  Ibid.  p. 

174, 175.  ^  By  FrofeBsor  John.    Minutoli,  p.  179.    According  to  this  it  is  a  com- 

pound of  gypsum,  with  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  rock  Bait 
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remuns ;  the  distance  of  ten  days'  journey  which  Herodotus 
places  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium.^  As  the  situation 
both  of  Thebes  and  Siwah  is  known  with  certainty,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  has  been  determined,  and  is  computed 
at  four  hundred  geographical  miles.  Now  as  a  day's  journey 
of  a  caravan  can  only  be  reckoned  at  sixteen,  or,  at  the  most, 
at  twenty  of  these  miles,  it  is  clear  that  not  ten  but  twenty 
days,  or  double  the  time  stated,  is  required  for  this  journey. 
Should  it  however  be  still  supposed  that  Siwah  is  not  the 
ancient  Ammonium,  and  that  the  latter  must  be  sought  for 
nearer  to  Thebes,*  nothing  will  be  gained  ;  as  the  distance  of 
the  following  station  in  that  case  will  not  agree,  which  now, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  tallies  exactly.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  conjecture  almost  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  a  sta- 
tion often  days' journey  has  here  been  left  out,  by  which  every 
difficulty  would  at  once  be  cleared  up.  This  station  too  may, 
with  great  probability,  be  precisely  determined ;  for  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Ammonium  must  necessarily  lead  towards  the 
great  oasis,  El  Wahy  where  Nature  has  formed  a  station  fit  for 
caravans.  That  the  usual  way  to  Ammonium  passes  through 
this  is  also  clear  from  another  passage  of  Herodotus,*  where 
he  likewise  fixes  its  distance  firom  Thebes  at  seven  days' journey. 
The  great  oasis,  with  its  formerly  unknown  monuments,  is 
now  rescued  from  obscurity,  since  Caillaud*  and  Edmonstone^ 
have  visited  and  described  it.  It  is  formed  of  two  parts,  an 
eastern  and  western,  which  are  in  fact  two  different  oases,  as 
a  sandy  tract  of  thirty  hours  lies  between  them.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  principal  towns ;  that  of 
the  eastern,  or  properly  the  great  oasis,  being  El  Kargehy 
and  of  the  western.  El  DakeL  In  antiquity  they  seem  both 
to  have  been  taken  for  one  oasis,^  the  western  at  least  is  never 
mentioned  as  a  separate  one,  whilst  traces  of  habitation,  and 
even  remains  of  a  temple,  near  El  Amur^  are  still  found  between 
the  two.     Both  are  rich  in  ancient  monuments.     In  the  east- 

>  Rennel,  Geography  of  Herod,  p.  577i  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  saTing,  that  Herodotus 
only  says  to  the  territory  of  the  Ammonians,  and  not  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  But  as  the 
Ammonians,  according  to  all  the  information  we  have,  only  occupied  the  district  about  the 
temple,  or  the  oasis,  of  very  moderate  extent,  I  see  not  what  can  be  gained  by  Uiis  fiict. 

*  Selzoni  thought  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  lesser  oasis,  first  visited  by  him.  Narrative^. 
p.  408.  An  hypothesis  which  since  Minutoli's  journey  requires  no  refutation.  Belconi  was 
a  bold  and  successful  traveller,  but  no  scholar. 

'  III.  26.    Strabo,  p.  1168,  says  the  same.  *  Caillaud,  Voyoffe  a  POatie  de 

Thebee,    Paris,  1813.  ^  A  Journey  to  two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  by 

Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone.    Tjond,  1823. 

*  Strabo,  p.  1168,  only  speaks  of  three  oases  in  Libya,  the  great,  the  lesser,  and  that  of 
Ammon.  It  is  therefore  dear,  that  he  considered  what  is  called  the  westerly  one  as  belong- 
ing to  the  great  oasis.    No  other  ancient  writer  has  di^oined  them. 
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era  is  the  great  temple  El  Kargeh^  for  a  ground  plan  and 
drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Caillaud.*  In  the  western 
is  that  of  El  Hadjur^  besides  some  other  smaller  ones.  The 
distance  from  Thebes  specified  by  Herodotus,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Strabo,  agrees  exactly ;  it  likewise  shows  that  the 
former  reckoned  according  to  the  days'  jouraey  of  the  cara- 
vans. There  were  two  roads  which  led  from  Thebes  to  the 
oasis;  one  bearing  to  the  north  and  something  shorter,  by 
Abydus,  the  other  southerly  by  Latopolis.^  By  the  first 
Caillaud  reckoned  it  to  be  forty-two,  and  by  the  other  fifty-two 
hours  to  the  principal  place,  El  Kargeh^  which  is  without 
doubt  the  city  oasis  m  Herodotus.  The  latter  road  appears  to 
have  been  that  mostly  in  use  in  antiquity,  as  from  seven  to 
eight  hours  seem  to  have  been  a  usual  day's  jouraey  for  cara- 
vans ;'  so  that  if  we  add  one  day's  jouraey  for  the  length  of  the 
oasis — and  greater  accuracy  cannot  well  in  this  case  be  ex- 
pected— ^the  distance  fi^m  Thebes  to  Siwah  will  amount  to 
twenty  days' jouraey,  or  twice  the  number  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  The  great  oasis  therefore  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
way;  it  still  continues  a  station  for  caravans,  not  only  for 
those  bound  to  Siwah,  but  also  for  those  pursuing  a  more 
southerly  direction  and  going  to  Soudan  and  Darfur.^  And  if 
in  its  temples  the  worship  of  Ammon  was  established,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  conjecture  it  was,  perhaps  that  may  ac- 
count for  this  station  not  being  reckoned ;  or  it  might  have  been 
omitted  because  it  was  considered  a  part  of  Thebes,  for  the 
great  jouraey  through  the  desert  commenced  from  this  place ; 
or,  perhaps,  because  no  strata  of  salt  were  found  here  as  in  the 
other  stations. 

But  in  whatever  way  this  omission  may  have  arisen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
Siwah  is  the  place  where  stood  the  temple  of  Ammon,  at  which 
our  caravan  is  arrived,  in  order,  after  a  short  refreshment,  to 
proceed  on  its  jouraey  through  the  desert. 

Leaving  then  the  lofty  palms  and  the  sacred  groves  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  the  last  traces  of  vegetation  and  animated 
nature  soon  disappear.  The  southera  desert  of  Barca  opens 
its  arid  plains,^  only  interrapted  by  parched  barren  hills.  For 
ten  days  this  continues,  till  at  length  the  date  groves  of  Augila 

^  CaiUaTid,  plate  xy. — xriii. ;  and  Edmonstone)  plate  Ti.,  irho  also  gives  Yxews  of  the  other 
temple.  *  Caillaud,  plate  x.  and  p.  46.  *  Homemann,  p.  150. 

«  Caillaad,  p.  60.    Edmonstone,  p.  126. 
>  Homemann  gives  a  description  of  the  route,  p.  36,  etc. 
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appear,  and  the  wearied  caravan  f^ain  lands  on  one  of  those 
fertile  islands,  which  Nature  has  sprinkled  with  so  sparing  a 
hand  over  the  sandy  ocean  of  Africa. 

Augila  is  a  well-known  name  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
geography.  It  is  at  present  the  capital  of  a  district  which 
comprises  two  other  villages.^  Homemann  reached  it  from 
Siwah  after  nine  long  days'  journey,*  which,  if  we  reckon 
them  as  ten  common  ones,  confirms  what  Herodotus  states  to 
be  the  distance  between  the  two  stations.  Augila  owes  nothing 
to  its  size,  nor  is  there  any  thing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  it 
is  principally  known  as  being  the  great  thoroughfare  for  cara- 
vans, which  still  touch  at  it  in  their  route  from  western  Africa 
to  Cairo.*  Even  in  the  present  day  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants devote  themselves  to  the  caravan  trade.^  Besides  this, 
Augila  is  a  principal  mart  for  dates,  which  have  always  been 
found  here  of  an  excellent  quality  and  in  great  abundance.^ 
Herodotus  expressly  remarks,  that  the  Nasamones  in  the  Regio- 
Syrtica  annually  made  a  journey  to  this  place  in  order  to  pur- 
chase a  supply  of  this  fruit.^  In  like  manner  the  Arabians  of 
Bengasi  now  carry,  yearly,  their  wheat  and  barley  to  the  same 
r^ons  for  sale.^ 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  Minutoli  col- 
lected from  some  Augilians  who  had  fled  to  Siwah.^  According 
to  them  Augila  is  ten  days'  journey  from  Siwah ;  and  between 
three  and  four  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  It  contains  only 
two  villages.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  cara- 
vans which  pass  through,  and  frequently  take  a  part  therein 
as  camel  drivers  or  merchants,  as  they  possess  many  camels. 
Augila  produces  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  dates  that 
Siwah  does.  In  this  manner  is  the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
again  confirmed. 

But  who  will  now  direct  us  to  where  the  Garamantes  dwell ; 
whose  territory,  rich  in  springs  of  fresh  water,  becomes  the 
next  point  of  our  journey  ?  What  direction  shall  we  take  with- 
out the  fear  of  losing  ourselves  in  the  desert  ? 

The  name  of  Garamantes  alone  does  not  sufficiently  indicate 

I  Mojabra  and  MeledOa.    Homemann,  p.  46. 

*  Homemann,  p.  46.  The  caravan  travelled  during  two  whole  nights ;  men  and  beasts 
were  quite  exhausted,  p.  45.  The  Arabian  geographers  estimate  the  distance  at  ten  days' 
journey,  p.  154.    Herodotus's  statement,  therefore,  is  the  one  usually  current  in  Africa. 

»  Leo.  p.  246.    Proceedings^  etc.  p.  289.  *  Homemann,  p.  44.  *  Leo,  1.  c. 

Proceedings,  etc.  p.  289.  *  Herod,  iv.  182.  "*  Homemann,  p.  48.    See  also  p.  179. 

*  Minutoli,  p.  172.  Half  the  inhabitants  had  fled  in  order  to  escape  the  tribute  which 
the  government  of  Tripoli  wi^ed  to  impose  upon  them,  and  had  set  up  their  dwellings  in 
the  catacombs  of  Siwah. 
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their  abode.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  ancient 
geography,  and  signifies  a  widely-extended  people  of  inner 
Africa,  from  the  Land  of  Dates  to  the  Niger,  and  eastward  as 
far  as  Ethiopia.*  Herodotus  is  therefore  perfectly  right  in 
calling  them  a  very  large  nation.  But  it  still  remains  to  be 
determined  where  his  Oaramantes  were  situated,  and  the 
father  of  history  has  given  us  sufficient  particulars  to  do  it 
satisfactorily. 

The  Oaramantes,  he  tells  us,  dwell  towards  the  south,  above 
the  Psylli ;  and  from  them  to  the  Lotophagi,  by  the  shortest 
route,  is  thirty  days'  journey.* 

These  two  particulars  point  out  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
country  which  we  must  make  our  next  resting-place.  The 
Psylli,  according  to  the  precise  statement  of  Herodotus,'  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  the  Syrtes'  territory,  about  the  present  Mesu- 
rate,  between  the  Lotophagi  and  the  Nasamones :  this  latter 
nation  took  possession  of  their  country,  after  they,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  only  a  part  of  them,  had  been  destroyed  in  an 
expedition  which  they  undertook  to  procure  water.  This  par- 
ticular specification  of  the  route  leads  us  to  the  present  Fezzan, 
the  ancient  Phazania,  the  first  inhabited  country  which  is  found 
southwards  beyond  that  district ;  but  the  second  statement,  that 
it  lies  thirty  days'  journey  from  the  Lotophi^,  leaves  us  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  seat  of  the 
Lotophagi,  as  we  have  shown  above,^  was  to  the  west  of  the 
Psylli,  extending  from  Tripolis  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Now,  by 
taking  the  centre  of  their  country  and  Zuila,  the  usual  station 
of  the  caravans  coming  from  Egypt,  (not  far  from  Germa,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Phazania,)  as  the  two  probable  extremes 
of  the  journey,  we  have  at  once  the  number  of  days'  journey 
required,  as  will  be  very  clearly  shown  presently,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  more  accurate  description  of  this  route. 

Upon  Fezzan,  the  ancient  country  of  the  Garamantes,  much 
light  has  been  thrown  within  these  last  few  years.  Hornemann, 
indeed,  resided  there  for  half  a  year,  but  his  Narrative  does 
not  extend  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  which  he  did 
not  see  till  afterwards.  This  part,  which  is  of  most  importance 
to  us,  was  first  visited  and  described  by  Captain  Lyon.  Fezzan 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  small  oasis,  but  rather  as  a  district 
of  considerable  magnitude,  being  in  length  about  four  hundred 

"  Cellar.  Geogr.  Ant.  ii.  p.  944.  «  Herod,  iv.  174  and  183.  »  IWd.  It.  173. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  15. 
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miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  about  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  The  question  then  arises,  where 
are  we  to  seek  for  the  station  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  and 
where  are  the  features  he  describes  to  be  found  ? 

In  this  case  we  again  find,  that  the  station  of  the  ancients 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  camvans  arriving  from  Egypt  and 
Soudan  in  the  present  day,  namely,  as  we  learn  from  Home- 
mann  and  Lyon,  the  city  and  territory  of  Zuila,  not  far  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  natural 
place  to  rest  at.  The  latitude  of  Zuila  is  settled  by  Lyon  (who 
took  the  sun's  altitude)  to  be  26*»  1 1'  48''  north.  The  longitude, 
according  to  Rennel,  is  16"*  50',  Greenwich.*  Not  far  from 
Zuila,  near  Trahan,  springs  of  sweet  water  are  met  with,  the 
only  ones,  as  Lyon  assures  us,  to  be  found  in  Fezzan  ;*  in  other 
parts  it  is  only  found  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface :  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mafen  there  is  a  curious 
plain  of  salt  earth  extending  above  twenty  miles  from  east  to 
west'  Zuila  lies  at  two  good  days'  journey  from  Mourzouk, 
the  present  capital ;  and  at  scarcely  one,  according  to  Rennel's 
map,  from  Genua,  the  ancient  one.*  Thus  every  thing  here 
agrees  with  the  situation  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  dis- 
trict of  Zuila  and  Germa,  moreover,  was  formerly  the  chief 
seat  of  the  trade  which  has  now  moved  to  Mourzouk ;  and  in- 
deed so  much  so,  that  even  yet  the  trade  of  Fezzan  is  called 
in  central  Africa  the  trade  of  Zuila.^ 

But  a  difficulty  arises  here  in  Herodotus's  statement  similar 
to  the  one  already  remarked  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium. 
The  distance  from  Augila  to  Fezzan  is  too  great  for  the  journey 
to  be  performed  in  ten  days.  The  caravan  with  which  Home- 
mann  travelled,  notwithstanding  their  day's  journeys  must  have 
surpassed  the  ordinary  measure,  took  sixteen  days  in  going  to 
Temissa,  the  first  village  in  Fezzan ;  and  still  one  more  before 
it  reached  Zuila.  But  the  Arabian  geographers  reckon  it 
twenty  days'  journey  from  Augila  to  Fezzan,  which  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  usual  course  of  the  caravans.^  Here, 
then,  the  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  distance  between 
Ammonium  and  Thebes ;  that  is,  it  amounts  to  double  what 

^  Narraiive,  p.  219.  Rennel  has  placed  it  upon  his  map  almost  a  d^ree  fiirther  to  the 
north.  *  There  are  three  of  tiiem ;  Narrative^  p.  270.  »  Narrative^  p.  267. 

It  resembles  the  rough  and  irregular  laTa  of  Vesuvius.  A  poor  path  has  with  much  diffi- 
culty been  cut  and  worn  through  it.  *  Lyon  places  Germa  much  &rther  to  the 
north-east  on  his  map,  but  without  axiy  foundation.  He  did  not  Tisit  it  himself.  Bennel, 
in  his  Geography  qfJSerodotuSf  p.  615,  has  stated  his  reasons.  »  Homemann,  p.  69 

*  Hartmann,  Creoffr,  Edrisiif  p.  158.    Proceedings,  p.  197. 
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Herodotus  states  it  at.  As,  however,  there  can  exist  no  doubt 
respecting  the  position  of  the  two  extremes,  Augila  and  Fez- 
zan,  recourse  must  again  be  had  to  the  conjecture,  by  which 
alone  the  diflSculty  can  be  cleared  up,  that  a  station  may  be 
found  between  them ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable,  by 
the  existence  of  Zala,  a  station  which  the  Arabian  geographers 
place  midway  between  Augila  and  Zuila,  at  ten  days'  journey 
from  each.*  Hornemann  reached  the  watered  and  fertile  valley 
in  which  he  reposed  on  the  ninth  day  of  his  strained  journey ; 
but  the  course  which  the  caravans  pursue,  lies  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley  ;*  so  that  the  town,  or  at  least  the 
place  where  it  lay,  for  the  name  itself  seems  to  be  lost,  was 
perhaps  half  a  day's  journey  to  the  north.' 

But  whether  this  or  some  other  solution  may  be  adopted, 
the  route  which  our  caravan  must  follow,  in  neither  case  re- 
mains doubtful;  we  are  certain  respecting  the  object  of  the 
journey.  Our  progress  hitherto  has  been  almost  entirely  in  a 
westerly  direction,  it  now  becomes,  as  we  penetrate  deeper 
into  central  Africa,  more  southerly,  still,  however,  with  a  bear- 
ing towards  the  west. 

with  renewed  courage  and  strength  we  now  quit  Augila. 
Its  groves  of  palms  are  soon  left  behind,  and  the  vault  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  plains  of  burning  sand,  are  the  only  objects  which 
the  eye  can  reach.*  No  sound  of  animated  nature,  nor  the 
rustle  of  a  leaf,  breaks  the  everlasting  death-silence  of  the 
dreary  waste.  Suflfocated  birds  point  out  the  path  of  the  fiery 
simoon,  and  perhaps  only  yesterday  fell  its  victims ;  the  heavens 
seem  to  glow,  and  volumes  of  sand,  whirling  upwards  into 
spiral  columns,  are  chased  by  the  wind,  like  clouds  of  mist, 
athwart  the  dreadful  desert.*  And  though  the  fruitful  valley 
of  Zala  seem  to  promise  a  more  smiling  region  to  the  weary 
traveller,  hope  is  soon  turned  to  disappointment :  the  most 
desolate  of  all  wastes,  the  Harutsh  mountains,  still  lies  before 
him,  and  demands  another  ten  days'  journey  ere  these  terrors 

^  Edrisi,  1.  c.  Compare  Rennel's  map,  Homemann's  route ;  upon  which  the  situatioii  of 
Zala  and  its  distance  from  both  stations  is  accurately  giTen.  '  The  fertile  Talley 

which  he  describes,  p.  65,  is  undoubtedly  the  yalley  of  Zala^  though  he  has  not  named  it. 

*  Not  only  Hornemann,  but  even  Haagee  AbdaUah,  was  ignorant  of  it.  See  Proceedings, 
p.  197.  *  Hornemann,  p.  51. 

*  Those  who  would  wish  to  see  a  more  particular  account  of  this  dreadful  phenomenon  of 
the  desert,  maj  compare  Bruce,  ir.  p.  684,  and  Proceedinge^  p.  195.  Lyon  gives  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  the  picture  of  a  caravan  surprised  by  a  simoon.  Travels  in  Northern 
Africa,  p.  85,  94,  plate  vii.  The  death-silence  of  the  desert  also  appeared  most  dreadful  to 
him.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  the  stillness  which  preyaOs.  I  have  often  walked  so 
far  from  the  caravans  in  the  night  as  to  be  beyond  the  noise  made  by  the  camels  or  horses, 
and  have  experienced  a  sensation  I  am  unable  to  describe,  as  I  felt  tne  wind  blow  past  me, 
and  heard  the  sound  which  my  figure  caused  it  to  make,  by  arresting  its  progress."  p.  847. 
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can  be  overcome.^  Then  the  gigantic  ostrich  reappears,  troops 
of  playful  antelopes  disport  before  him,  and  announce  the  vi- 
cinity of  more  hospitable  regions.* 

Thus  we  reach  Fezzan,  or  the  country  of  the  Garamantes,  of 
whose  inhabitants  Herodotus  has  told  us  several  remarkable 
particulars.  They  practise  agriculture ;  he  tells  us  they  put 
soil  upon  the  salt.  The  soil  of  Fezzan,  according  to  Lyon,  is 
in  general  sandy  and  barren.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  manure 
that  a  forced  produce  is  raised.'  That  sak,  therefore,  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  equally  well,  must  no  doubt  be  admitted ; 
and  the  great  salt  plain  of  Mafer  proves  that  there  is  plenty  of 
it  Nothing,  therefore,  hinders  Herodotus's  account  from  be- 
ing taken  in  its  most  literal  sense.  Should  this,  however,  be 
doubted,  the  Narrative  of  Lyon  oflfers  still  another,  and  per- 
haps more  probable,  explanation:  for  Fezzan,  according  to 
him,  is  in  some  parts  very  abundant  in  white  clay.*  In  order 
to  render  the  soil  more  productive  this  is  mixed  with  sand,  as 
it  is  with  marl  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
observe  how  easily  ignorance  or  carelessness  might  confound 
this  white  clay  with  salt. 

Respecting  the  kine  with  horns  bending  forward,  I  have  in 
vain  sought  for  some  explanation  in  our  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory. Fezzan  contains,  according  to  Lyon,  three  different 
species  of  the  buffalo  ;^  the  wadan,  an  animal  of  the  size  of  an 
ass,  having  very  large  horns ;  the  bogra  el  weishj  which  is  a 
red  buffalo  with  lai^e  horns,  and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
cow  ;  and  the  white  buffalo,  of  a  lighter  make  ;  but  of  horns 
bending  forward  he  makes  no  mention.  They  were  better 
known,  however,  in  antiquity.  Alexander  of  Myndus,  a  cele- 
brated naturalist,  has  minutely  described  them  in  his  works  ;^ 
but  I  doubt,  nevertheless,  their  having  formed  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. The  neatherds  of  Africa  frequently  amuse  themselves  in 
giving  an  artificial  form  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle  by  continu- 
ally bending  them.''  This  was  probably  the  case  here ;  and 
this,  an  earty  conjecture  of  mine,  has  been  since  confirmed  by 
a  monument.  In  the  procession  upon  the  great  bas-relief  of 
Kalabshe,  for  an  accurate  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted 

^  The  desolate  mountainsi  in  which  nature  appears  entirely  lifeleas,  are  diTided  into  the 
black  and  white,  and  were  first  described  by  Homemann.  The  black  were  known  to  the 
Bomans  by  the  name  of  mons  aUr^    FUny,  t.  6.  *  ProeeeeUnga,  I.  o.    Homemann, 

p.  66,  *  Narrative,  p.  271.  *  Narrative,  p.  272.    Eren  though  it  should  be 

the  srey,  and  not  the  completely  white  day,  the  mistake  might  occur  yery  easily. 

»  NarraHve,  p.  76.  *  Athen.  p.  221.  "*  Like  the  Caffres.    Barrow,  De$cr^, 

of  the  Cape,  etc,,  p.  130. 
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to  Oau,  among  the  presents  brought  to  the  king  appear  two 
yoke  of  steers,  with  horns,  not  of  a  natural,  but  evidently  of 
an  artificial  shape:*  one  being  bent  straight  forwards,  the 
other  backwards.  Whether  this  was  done  in  mere  wantonness, 
or  whether,  like  the  Caffres,  before  elephants  were  tamed,  they 
made  use  of  them  in  war,  and  in  that  state  found  them  more 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  attack,  I  cannot  determine.'  The 
extraordinary  thickness  and  hardness  of  their  hides,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  is  also  noticed  by  modem  travellers  in  their  de- 
scrmtion  of  African  cattle.* 

The  hunting  of  men,  in  which  the  Garamantes  are  said  to 
have  taken  delight,  scarcely  requires  an  explanation.  *^  They 
are  wont,"  says  Herodotus,  "  to  hunt  the  Troglodyte  Ethio- 
pians in  four-horsed  chariots."  These  Ethiopians  seem  to  have 
been  a  wild  negro  race,  dwelling  in  caves  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  who  were  kidnapped  by  the  Garamantes  to  be  sold 
for  slaves.  And  the  latest  accounts  respecting  Afirica  throw, 
even  upon  these  statements  of  Herodotus,  a  really  astonishing 
though  melancholy  light.^ 

The  mountains,  of  whose  inhabitants  we  are  now  speaking, 
belong  to  the  Tibesti  range,  found  at  some  days'  journey  to  the 
south  of  Fezzan,  in  the  deserts  of  Boi^oo.  These  are  in  the 
present  day  inhabited  by  the  Tibboos,  most  probably  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Libyan  race.  The  Tibboo  Raschade,  or  Rock 
Tibboos,  still  dwell  in  caves.  But  the  old  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  among  whom  the  Tibboos  have  settled  themselves  by 
force,  were  negroes ;  and  even  at  present  the  inhabitants  of 
Bilma  are  mostly  negroes,  or  of  a  black  colour ;  and  the  histo- 
rian, therefore,  is  fully  justified  in  describing  them  as  such. 

The  hunting  of  the  human  race  is  indeed  so  little  out  of  use, 
that  the  sultan  of  Fezzan  still  carries  it  on  annually,  substitut- 
ing, however,  for  four-horse  chariots,  a  body  of  cavalry  and 
infimtry.  While  Captain  Lyon  was  there,  an  expedition  of 
this  kind  took  place  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  sultan  s 
sons,  and  the  father  wept  tears  of  joy  when  he  returned  from 
the  GrazziCj  for  so  is  this  expedition  called,*  with  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  prisoners,  composed  of  old  and  young  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  this  respect,  then,  Afiica  has  always 
remained  the  same.  Beside  this,  a  trifling  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  respecting  the  language  of  these  people, 

^  Gan,  Monttmenta  ofNiihia,  plato  zr.  *  Marmol,  AJricue,  i.  p.  52. 

'■~  ■"  "^  Ifarrc" 


*  Hornemaim,  p.  127.  *  Narrative,  p.  281.  "^  Narrative,  p.  250,  etc. 
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is  confirmed  in  a  manner  we  could  hardly  have  expected. 
"  They  have  no  language  like  other  men,"  says  he,  "  but  shriek 
like  bats."  "  When  the  Augilians  speak  of  these  tribes,"  says 
Homemann,  '^  they  say  their  language  is  similar  to  the  whist- 
ling of  birds."  ^ 

In  another  place,  and  upon  another  occasion,  Herodotus 
says  of  these  Oaramantes,  that  they  fly  the  society  of  men,  and 
shun  all  intercourse  with  them :  they  are  entirely  without  war- 
like weapons,  and  know  not  how  to  defend  themselves.^  It  is 
plain  that  this  can  only  be  understood  of  a  single  tribe,  who 
dwelt  in  some  out  of  the  way  comer  of  the  desert,  lying  at  a 
distance  from  the  route  of  the  caravans.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  picture  more  briefly  and  accurately  the  timidity  of 
these  poor  creatures,  who  take  every  stranger  for  a  robber, 
than  is  here  done  by  Herodotus.  A  similar  picture,  but  drawn 
in  still  more  lively  colours,  is  given  us  by  Leo  of  Africa,  in  his 
Narrative,  of  a  company  of  merchants,  who,  missing  their  way, 
unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  horde  of  this  description.'  Should 
we  «eek  for  another  in  the  present  Fezzan,  it  may  be  found  in 
what  Captain  Lyon  states  respecting  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Terboo.* 

Thus  have  we  traced  with  certainty  the  route  which  led 
from  Upper  Egypt  to  Fezzan,  and  identified  it  with  that  now 
in  use.  But  in  doing  this  we  have  almost  forgotten  Carthage. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  caravans  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  her  subjects ;  Herodotus,  moreover,  has  given  us 
a  hint,  which  at  once  leads  us  to  turn  back,  and  plainty  points 
out  the  road  by  which  they  journeyed  from  the  territory  of 
the  republic  to  Fezzan,  I  therefore  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader  to  say  a  few  words  on  this,  before  I  attempt  to  trace 
the  two  still  more  distant  stations  of  the  Atarantes  and 
Atlantes. 

When  Herodotus  mentions  the  Garamantes,  he  states  that 
"  from  them  to  the  Lotophagi,  by  the  shortest  way,  is  thirty 
days'  journey."'^     This  remark  contains  sufficient  information. 

The  seat  of  the  Lotophagi  has  been  ascertained  to  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  Tripoli ;  between  it  and  the 
Lesser  Syrtis.  A  journey,  therefore,  southwards,  into  the  in- 
terior to  the  Garamantes,  would  lead  us,  according  to  the  latest 

*  Homemaim,p.  143.  *  Herod,  iv.  174. 

<  Leo,  p.  246.  Homemann'a  acconnt  of  the  poor  lAhabitants  of  the  village  of  Ummesogeir, 
who,  beiBff  peaceable  and  weak,  chose  rather  to  trust  to  the  protection  of  their  sanctuary 
than  to  taJLe  up  arms,  may  serve  as  an  example.    Homemann,  p.  16. 

«  Narrative,  p.  220.   [Or  the  Modem  TraveUer,  Africa,  ii.  p.  190.]         *  Herod,  iv.  186. 
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English  accounts,  exactly  along  the  same  line  of  road  by  which 
the  caravans  now  go  from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  and  from  this 
city  still  farther  into  the  negro  countries.  Homemann  per 
formed  this  journey,  though  not  with  a  caravan,  and  deviated 
from  the  usual  direction.  Thanks,  however,  to  Captain  Lyon, 
we  have  a  complete  description  of  the  route/ 

The  usual  route  from  Tripoli  runs  at  first  along  the  coast 
beyond  Lebida,  the  ancient  Leptis  Magna,  not  far  from  Me- 
surata.  From  this  point  it  turns  directly  towards  the  south. 
Great  Leptis,  therefore,  was  the  staple  town  for  the  caravan 
trade ;  its  extensive  remains  still  bear  witness  of  its  ancient 
splendour.*  It  is  here  that  persons  arriving  from  the  interior 
catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  sea;  and  those  who  journey  to- 
wards central  Africa  take  their  leave  of  it,  as  it  is  no  farther 
visible.  The  first  place  on  the  road  is  Bonjem,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Fezzan,  30i*  N.  Lat. ;  the  next  is  Sockna,  29*  5' ; 
farther  on  is  Sebha,  27''  2^;  and  next  is  Mourzouk,  or  Zuila,  the 
distance  being  the  same  to  each.  The  road  lies  partly  through 
the  desert ;  but  travellers  never  provide  water  for  more  than 
five  days,  as  there  are  several  fertile  districts  on  the  way.  This 
route,  therefore,  seems  appointed  by  nature,  for  on  both  sides, 
to  the  east  and  west,  are  uninterrupted  wastes.  It  was  also  the 
ancient  route.  Should  any  one  question  it,  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  time  stated  by  Herodotus,  with  that  of  Captain 
Lyon,  will  convince  him.  He  departed  from  Mourzouk  the 
10th  of  February,  with  rather  a  small  caravan,  consisting  of 
loaded  camels  and  slaves,  which  were  joined  bv  others  on  the 
way.  His  day's  journeys  were,  therefore,  of  the  usual  length 
of  the  caravans.  On  the  17th  of  March  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Lebida  and  Mesurata,  in  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Lotophagi.  His  journey  therefore  took 
up  thirty-six  days,  six  of  which  he  halted  at  Sockna,  and  which 
being  deducted  from  the  whole  amount  leave  thirty,  exactly 
the  number  stated  by  Herodotus.^ 

We  have  therefore  now  shown  that  the  route  from  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  likewise  from  Carthage,  to 
Fezzan  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  was  a  common  and  well-known 

>  Narrative,  chap.  Tiii.ix.  p.  290—334. 

*  The  lemains  of  the  waUs,  pillan,  etc.,  are  in  the  gigantic  ityle.    Narrative,  p.  387. 

*  Homemann  performed  the  whole  of  the  journey  firom  Mounouk  to  Tripoli  m  fifty-one 
days.  His  statement,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  rule ;  as  he  himself  remarki  that  he 
journeyed  yery  leisurely ;  and  the  numba  of  haltmg  days,  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  are 
included.  Homemann,  p.  1 19.  His  way  led  by|Wadan,  which  was  situate  some  distance  to 
the  left  of  Lyon's  route. 
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route,  respecting  which,  and  that  from  Upper  Egypt  to  the 
same  place,  no  doubt  can  remain.  The  routes,  however,  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  do  not  end  in  the  country  of  the  Gara- 
mantes,  though  they  meet  there.  He  carries  us  still  twenty 
days'  journey  farther,  to  the  seat  of  the  Atarantes,  and  finally 
to  the  Atlantes,  where,  as  he  himself  confesses,  his  knowledge 
ends.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  follow  him,  conducted 
by  modem  travellers  who  have  trod  exactly  in  his  footsteps. 
Now,  however,  these  guides  gradually,  though  not  altogether, 
leave  us.  The  Narrative  of  Lyon,  in  connexion  with  that  of 
the  latest  adventurers,  which  has  already  found  its  way  to  Eu- 
rope,^ will  direct  us  a  little  farther  on  the  road.  The  reader, 
however,  will  be  aware,  that  probability  is  all  that  can  be  now 
expected.  I  hope,  however,  to  render  this  more  than  empty 
conjecture. 

Recent  discoveries  have  changed,  in  one  important  feature, 
the  geography  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  They  show  that  the 
great  empire  of  Bomou,  which  is  placed  in  our  maps  to  the 
south-west  of  Fezzan,  lies  ahnost  directly  south.  Mourzouk, 
the  capital  of  Fezzan,  and  Lari,  the  boundary  city,  together 
with  Angomou,  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  Bomou 
empire,  according  to  these  accounts,  lie  almost  exactly  under  the 
same  meridian.^  These  accounts,  resting  upon  accurate  in- 
formation, and  not  upon  hearsay  statements,  throw  a  light 
upon  the  direction  in  which  were  situated  the  series  of  tribes 
enumerated  by  Herodotus. 

Herodotus  has  no  further  determined  this  direction  than  by 
saying  that  it  stretches  along  the  border  of  the  great  desert. 
Probably  he  thought  it  enough  to  say  it  here  mn  along  to  the 
west,  without  stating  anjrthing  particular  respecting  it.  That 
it  did  not,  however,  continue  full  west,  but  swerved  to  the 
south,  the  previous  inquiry  and  Herodotus's  statement  re- 
specting the  abode  of  the  Garamantes,  have  already  shown. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  straining  the  meaning  of  his  words  to 
give  it  a  more  southerly  direction.  By  taking  this  course  it 
also  runs  along  the  border  of  the  desert,  which  is  here  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  fertile  patches ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a 
full  westerly  direction  from  Fezzan  would  lead  into  the  midst 
of  the  great  desert,  which  he  himself  held  to  be  impenetrable 
and  inaccessible. 

1  See  above,  p.  xzxi.  [Heeren  adds  in  this  note  that  he  made  use  of  Denham,  Chipperton, 
and  Ondeny's  NanratiTcSi  as  giren  in  the  Quarierly  Beview,  Dec.  1823 ;  Nouvelles  AntuUes 
de$  Voyages,  1824,  etc.  It  scarcely  needs  be  mentioned  ^t  the  ftiU  Narrative  of  their 
Trarek  and  Researches  has  been  since  published.]  *  N.  Annalett  p.  137. 
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Without  attempting,  however,  to  bias  the  judgment  of  the  . 
reader,  or  to  pass  that  for  more  than  probable  which  is  still 
doubtful,  let  me  be  yet  allowed  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  believe  that  those  two  tribes  must  be  sought  for 
in  a  direction  south  of  the  Garamantes. 

The  country  of  the  Garamantes,  or  Fezzan,  has  always  been 
a  principal  seat  of  the  trade  of  inner  Africa  and  the  negro 
countries.  This  appears  from  the  statements  of  the  Arabian 
geographers,  and  from  those  of  the  latest  travellers.*  It  is  here 
that  the  caravans  assemble  which  go  to  Bornou,  and  to  the 
southern  countries,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Soudan,  or 
Nigritia.  It  is  not,  however,  a  country  rich  in  natural  pro- 
ductions ;  but  is  merely,  from  its  position,  the  great  mart  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  the  countries  on  both  sides  of 
the  desert. 

Surely,  then,  when  we  find  this  place  mentioned  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  point  where  the  commercial  roads  from  Egypt 
and  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  joined,  without,  however, 
ending  here,  we  must  admit  that  the  conjecture  thereby  ob- 
tains great  force,  that  it  was  at  that  time  what  it  has  been 
since ;  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  route  would  run  to- 
wards the  south.  This  opinion  will  acquire  additional  force 
if  we  remember  the  permanency,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  of  the  commercial  intercourse  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  articles  of  commerce  ob- 
tained here,  show  that  such  an  intercourse  existed.  The  slaves 
and  precious  stones  obtained  by  the  Carthaginians  from  the 
country  of  the  Garamantes,  necessarily  presuppose  an  inter- 
course with  the  most  distant  countries  where  both  these  articles 
were  to  be  procured. 

Let  us  see,  then,  who  these  Atarantes  are,  to  whom  a  new 
journey  of  ten  days  would  bring  us,  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  What  direction  must  the  caravans  now  take,  so  as  not 
to  miss  them  ?  Since  we  have  determined  to  follow  the  great 
road  towards  Bornou  and  Soudan,  we  discover  them  in  the 
territory  of  Tegerry,  the  most  southern  place  reached  by 
Captain  Lyon. 

Tegerry  is  the  frontier  town  of  Fezzan  towards  the  south,  in 
240  4^  N.  Lat.  According  to  Lyon  it  is  the  usual  halting 
place  for  the  caravans  which  come  through  the  desert  from 

'  Hornemann,  p.  186. 
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Bornouy  and  frequently  of  those  which  come  from  Soudan.^ 
The  inhabitants  sell,  at  a  high  price,  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  half-&mished  merchants.  Dates  are  the  only  things  to  be 
had  cheap  and  of  any  quantity.  The  cultivation  of  the  date- 
palm,  however,  ends  here.  On  the  south  of  the  city  the  de- 
sert immediately  begins.  The  springs  contain  brackish  water  ; 
salt  cannot,  therefore,  be  wanted,  although  this  is  not  express- 
ly remarked.  The  exact  distance  from  Zuila,  as  marked  on 
Captain  Lyon  s  chart,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  which, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  the  caravans,  certainly 
amounts  to  no  more  than  eight  days'  journey.'  I  must  leave 
my  readers  to  choose  whether  they  will  take  the  day's  journey 
at  something  shorter,  or  include  the  last  two  in  the  following 
station,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  amounts  to  something 
more  than  ten  days'  journey. 

Although  Tegerry  belongs  to  Fezzan,  yet  it  is  here,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Lyon,  that  the  Arabian  language  ends  and  the 
Bomou  b^ns.  And  it  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  fact, 
that  here,  likewise,  a  report  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
should  be  confirmed  by  a  late  account  of  Bomou,  written  too 
by  a  traveller  who  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  and  who  lived 
almost  two  thousand  years  after  him.' 

"  The  Atarantes,"  says  Herodotus,  "  have  among  them  no 
proper  names  for  individuals,  and  are  the  only  people  of  this 
sort."  This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  as  not  one 
of  our  modem  travellers  has  met  with  an}rthing  of  a  similar 
kind,  even  among  the  mdest  nations.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Leo  of  Afirica  relates  exactly  the  same  thing  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bomou,  to  the  south  of  Fezzan  ;  and  gives  us  at  the  same 
time  a  clew  to  this  difficult  question.  "  A  merchant,"  says 
he,  "  who  came  from  the  empire  of  Bomou,  and  had  lived  for 
a  considerable  period  among  its  people,  informed  me  that  there 
were  no  proper  names  whatever  among  them.  All  are  called 
after  their  height,  thickness,  or  some  other  accidental  quality, 
and  have,  therefore,  merely  nicknames."  How  fiur  this  ac- 
count may  be  worthy  of  credit,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance ; 

1  NatraHve,  p.  240.  241.  >  This  u  the  time  it  took  Capt  Lyon.  (Narrative,  ^  219 

— ^238,)  althoagh  he  did  not  trayel  with  a  laden  cararan,  for  which  ten  davB  would  scarcely 
■eem  too  much.  A  difference  of  one  or  two  days'  journey  in  ten  almost  aJways  hmens  to 
■ingle  traTellers  from  accidental  canses.  *  Leo,  p.  255.    He  also  says  of  thiB  same 

people,  p.  247,  that  they  inroke,  with  great  rehemenoe,  the  rising  son.  Does  this  explain 
Merodotns's  acooont  of  the  imprecations  which  they  utter  against  it  ?  It  must,  besides,  be 
partienlarly  remarked,  that  Leo  had  not  read  Herodotus.  He  knew  nothing  but  Arabic, 
and  a  little  Italian^  which  he  only  learned  in  his  old  age.  But  if  he  had  read  it,  it  would  not 
hare  lesKned  the  rnrce  of  his  e-ndence. 
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it  proves  in  either  case  the  existence  of  a  tradition  in  Africa 
which  confirms  the  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus  respecting 
his  Atarantes,  in  the  time  of  Leo ;  and  certainly,  respecting  a 
people  who  dwelt  within  the  boundaries  of  the  very  extensive 
empire  of  Bomou.  We  also  find  another  example  in  the  Nar- 
rative of  Captain  Lyon*  which  further  confirms  it:  a  black 
wife  of  Mukni,  sultan  of  Fezzan,  who  came  from  that  country, 
was  named  Zaitoon,  (olive-tree,)  probably  from  her  shape. 

We  have  now  only  to  fix  the  last  station  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus ;  that  of  the  Atlantes,  which  closes  his  account  of  the 
Libyan  tribes.  At  this  point  Captain  Lyon  leaves  us  as  an 
eye-witness ;  nevertheless  the  information  he  collected,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  narrative  of  later  British  travellers,  throws  a 
light  upon  the  statement  of  Herodotus  which  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. The  route  holds  the  same  direction  ;  and  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  great  commercial  road  to  Bornou.  It  leads  to  Bil- 
ma,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Tibboos;  just  midway  between 
Mourzouk  and  Lari,  the  frontier  town  of  Bornou,  we  find  the 
Atlantes  of  Herodotus.  The  distance  from  Tegerry  is  stated 
by  Captain  Lyon  to  be  eighteen  days'  journey,  but  only  of 
eight  hours  each  ;*  others  reckon  it  no  more  than  seventeen,* 
which,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  reckoning,  amount  to 
somewhere  about  twelve  or  thirteen  days'  journey.  Greater 
accuracy  than  this  can  scarcely  be  expected-  If,  however,  we 
add  the  two  day's  journeys  which  are  over,  to  the  distance  from 
Zuila  to  Tegerry,  we  have  exactly  the  number  of  twenty  days' 
journey,  which,  to  i^ree  with  Herodotus,  is  required  from  the 
Garamantes  to  the  Atlantes ;  and  there  only  remains  the  dis- 
crepancy, that  the  intervening  station  of  the  Atarantes  does 
not  lie  exactly  in  the  midst. 

The  Atlantes,  according  to  Herodotus,  dwelt  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  steep  and  round  on  every  side.  It  is  so  lofty  that 
the  inhabitants  call  it  the  pillar  of  heaven ;  a  salt-hill  lies  in  its 
neighbourhood.*  The  district  of  Bilma,  we  are  told  by  Lyon, 
is  very  mountainous,  having  lai^e  rocky  tracts  of  perfectly 
black  stone.*  Some  of  these  rocks  are  so  high  and  steep  that 
their  tops  are  scarcely  visible ;  or,  as  the  Arabians  express  it 
in  their  figurative  langu^e,  "  you  cannot  see  their  top  without 
losing  your  cap."  According  to  the  latest  travellers,  it  is  upon 
these  rocks  that  are  situated,  in  order  that  they  may  be  secure 

>  Narrative,  p.  59.  *  IbicL  p.  244.  >  Ibid.  p.  266. 

*  See  p.  97.  *  NarraHve,  p.  266. 
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from  the  attacks  of  the  Tauriks,  the  four  towns  of  the  Tibboos, 
of  which  Bilma  is  the  most  important.^  How  well  does  He- 
rodotus's  description  apply  to  this  neighbourhood  !  Another 
circumstance  is  still  to  be  noticed.  Bilma  is  the  great  salt 
mart  for  the  negro  countries :  thirty  thousand  camel  loads  are 
yearly  carried  from  its  salt-lakes  by  the  Tauriks  to  Soudan.* 
Nature  herself  prescribes  this  commerce,  as  no  salt  is  to  be 
found  farther  south.'  Does  not  this  offer  us  a  very  natural 
reason,  why  Herodotus's  information  respecting  these  tribes 
should  end  here  ?  It  was  the  great  market  where  the  tribes 
exchanged  their  commodities  with  one  another.  A  similar 
circumstance  occurs  in  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,, among  the 
Argippaei.* 

The  reader  is  still  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject  the  observ- 
ations I  have  here  made ;  but  before  taking  leave  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  last  wonder  he 
mentions  relating  to  inner  Africa.*  "Ten  days'  journey  into 
the  great  desert  is  a  salt  mine  (aXo9  fUraWoy).  The  inhabitants 
there  build  their  huts  with  blocks  of  salt,  because  no  rain  of 
any  kind  ever  falls  there.  The  salt  which  they  dig  is  partly 
white  and  partly  coloured ;  beyond  these  places  a  completely 
barren  desert  follows." 

The  same  account  is  given  almost  verbatim  in  Leo  Afri- 
canus  s  description  of  the  large  salt  mines  of  Tegaza,  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  where  he  himself  was  detained  for  three 
days.  According  to  his  account^  they  are  situated  on  the 
south-east  border  of  the  desert  of  Zanhaga/  and  are  about 
twenty  days'  journey  from  Tombuctoo.  They  were  worked  by 
people  sent  there  for  that  purpose,  who  dwell  in  miserable  huts 
about  the  entrance  of  the  mines.  Their  food  is  brought  them; 
and  they  not  unfrequently  perish  of  hunger,  or  become  blind 

'  N.  Atmalea  des  Voyoffea,  p,  137.  Tliej  are  samed  Kiskbi,  Aschanuma,  Dirki,  and 
Bilma.  '  N.  Anncues,  1.  c. 

*  Proceedings^^  p.  252,  253.  "  The  merchants  of  Kashna  and  Agades/*  it  is  here  said, 
'*  ffc  every  year  in  niunerons  caravans  to  Bihua,  to  fetch  salt,  which  they  cannot  procure  at 
a  shorter  distance.*'  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  this  now  settled 
Question  with  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  wiU  find  that  the  results  are  the  same :  only 
tne  proofs— thanks  to  extended  discoveries— are  new.  ^  See  Researches  on  Asia. 

*  Herod,  iv.  185.  The  connexion  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus  shows  plainly  that  this  is 
neither  the  continuation  of  his  description  of  the  caravan  route,  nor  a  repetition  of  what  he 
had  said  before ;  but  only  the  account  of  a  remarkable  particular  of  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed. He  therefore  says :  ten  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  not  on  the  borders,  as  he  him- 
self thought  the  otiiers.  The  predseness  of  Herodotus  in  his  choice  of  expressions  is  one  of 
bis  greatest  merits.  He  always  says  exactly  what  he  should.  How  careftilly  he  has  here 
distmguished  by  the  expressions  aXdc  iiiTaWov  these  aatt  mines  from  the  salt  hills. 

*  Leo,  p.  224,  946.  ^  Zanhaga,  accordixig  to  Leo,  is  the  name  of  the  western  part 
of  the  desert  between  Morocco  and  Tombuctoo,  it  joins  the  often-mentioned  desert  of  Zuen- 
siga.    The  sandy  region  is  here  the  broadest  and  the  most  dangerous  to  travellen 
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by  the  fiery  heat.  From  these  mines  of  white  and  coloured 
salt  it  is  that  the  negro  countries  on  the  Niger,  belonging  to 
the  empire  of  Tombuctoo,  are  supplied  with  this  necessary 
article.  Large  caravans  of  merchants  travel  there  to  procure  it. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  how  far  these  two  accounts 
agree ;  the  statement  of  neither  writer  is  sufficiently  precise 
to  enable  us  to  determine  exactly  the  situation  of  the  salt 
mines  spoken  of.  Whether,  however,  they  are  the  same  or 
different,  (for  many  such  may  perhaps  be  found  in  this  vast 
desert,)  they  at  least  convince  us  how  well  Herodotus  was  ac- 
quainted with  everything  remarkable  in  the  desert,  and  how 
true  his  statements  are.  Short-sighted  critics  have  often 
calumniated  his  manes ;  but  the  silence  of  the  desert  remains^ 
in  av^ful  grandeur,  an  eternal  witness  of  his  credibility ! 

The  regions  of  antiquity,  which  distance  has  so  long  mysti- 
fied, and  which  have  been  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  night  of 
centuries,  again  begin  to  dawn.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we 
should  draw  to  a  close ;  let  us,  therefore,  first  collect,  as  well 
as  we  can,  into  general  views,  the  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  have  come  before  us. 

Respecting  the  commercial  intercourse  in  general  of  the 
nations  of  interior  Africa,  no  doubt  can  now  remain ;  the 
vestiges  that  are  left  prove  how  active  it  must  once  have  been. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  places  and  districts  which  were  its 
principal  seats  in  antiquity  have  continued  so  to  the  present 
day.  But  how  inferior  its  actual  state,  compared  with  what 
it  was  formerly,  is  amply  proved  by  the  monuments  which  still 
remain.  What  is  the  present  Siwah  opposed  to  ancient 
Ammonium ;  what  even  Cairo  itself  opposed  to  the  royal 
Thebes  ?  And  yet  it  was  the  commerce  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  knit  perhaps  by  certain  religious  ties,  (now 
transplanted  to  Mecca,)  to  which  they  were  indebted  fbr  their 
magnificence  and  splendour.  If  we  may,  or  rather  if  we  must, 
measure  the  trade  of  those  days  by  this  standard,  how  much 
greater  and  more  important  must  it  have  been  then !  when 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  instead  of  being  overrun  by  bar- 
barians, was  occupied  by  mighty  civilized  nations ;  by  nations 
in  whom  commerce,  if  not  the  only,  was  at  least  the  ruling 
passion. 

Further :  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  were  then  the 
same  as  they  are  now;  salt,  dates,  slaves,  and  gold.  The 
caravans  had  a  profitable  motive  for  passing  through  districts 
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where  salt  was  plentiful.  Here  they  could  load  their  camek 
free  of  expense  with  this  commodity,  which  in  the  negro 
countries  met  with  a  sure  and  ready  sale  for  slaves  and  gold 
dust.  Respecting  the  traffic  in  the  human  species,  its  extent, 
and  its  arrangements,  we  have  seen,  as  well  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  as  in  Carthage  and  its  foreign  possessions,  so  many  ex- 
amples that  further  observations  are  quite  unnecessary.  I  shall 
only  add  this  single  remark,  that  the  slave  trade  of  Africa  at 
that  time,  as  well  as  now,  was  mainly  directed  to  females,  who 
in  the  Balearian  islands  were  sold  for  three  times  as  much  as 
the  men.^  Gold  dust  was  always  an  article  much  sought  for 
in  the  negro  countries ;  and  how  well  the  Carthaginians  under- 
stood the  trade  in  this  precious  metal,  has  been  already  shown 
in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  given  above.  In  addition  to 
these  commodities,  there  was  in  antiquity  the  equally  important 
one  of  precious  stones ;  particularly  of  that  species  called  cal- 
cedonius,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  Carthage.*  The 
Carthaginians  obtained  them,  as  I  have  already  shown,  from 
the  country  of  the  Garamantes,  whither  they  could  only  be 
brought  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  central  Africa.' 
The  calcedonius,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  carbuncle,  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  onyxes ;  it  was  made  use  of  for  drink-' 
ing  and  other  vessels ;  and  from  the  extravagance  shown  in  this 
respect,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade. 

Again :  the  nations  by  whom  this  commerce  was  chiefly  car- 
ried on,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  between  the  two 
Syrtes;  and  particularly  the  Nasaroones.^  The  expeditions 
and  hardy  journeys  of  discovery  made  by  this  people,  are  cele- 
brated upon  more  than  one  occasion  by  Herodotus ;  they  in- 
deed imparted  to  him  this  information.  These  tribes  and  their 
neighbour  still  carry  on  an  active  trade.  The  bold  inhabitants 
of  Feizan  venture  from  the  borders  of  the  negro  lands  to  the 
centre  of  India.* 

The  Carthaginians,  then,  by  having  these  tribes  under  their 
dominion,  held  the  caravan  trade  in  their  own  hands ;  and  the 

*  DiodoroB,  i.  p.  344.  That  the  caiavana  still  continue  to  export  more  female  than  malfr 
daree,  u  evident  from  the  statements  of  Lyon,  Burkhardt,  and  othezB. 

*  ILapxtl^ovioi  \i6o9. 

*  Flin.  xxxvii.  7.  It  is  Imown  that  among  the  cut  stones  of  antundty  there  are  many  of 
whose  native  country  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  Might  not  many  of  these  be  from  central 
Africa  ?  A  remark,  which  I  heard  from  a  learned  naturalist,  that  almost  all  these  unknown 
stones  are  of  Koman,  and  not  of  Greek  workmanship,  perhaps  confirms  this  conjecture. 
A  better  acquaintance  with  the  inner  regions  of  Africa  can  alone  render  it  certain. 

*  But  that  they  did  not  all  remain  merely  carriers,  bat  took  also  a  part  in  the  trade, 
scarcely  requires  a  proof.  They  became,  in  consequence,  a  very  rich  people,  though  they 
still  continued  nomades.    Scylax,  p.  49.  ^  Proceedings,  p.  192. 
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Otherwise  barren  districts  of  the  Syrtes  became,  on  that  ac- 
count, one  of  their  most  important  possessions ;  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  tradition  continued  to  celebrate,  as  having  been 
procured  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  ambassadors.^  The 
Emporia,  or  cities  of  Byzacium,  on  the  borders  of  this  terri- 
tory, were,  by  their  situation,  the  natural  staple  places  of  this 
trade,  of  the  possession  of  which  Carthage  had  truly  reason  to 
be  jealous,  and  therefore  remained  completely  silent  respecting 
all  that  concerned  it.  The  commercial  intercourse  with  inner 
Africa  was  also  the  more  easily  hid  from  the  world,  because 
Carthage  itself  was  not  the  place  to  which  the  caravans  re- 
sorted ;  they  were  formed  in  districts  scarcely  known,  and  the 
towns  nearest  to  the  borders  of  the  desert  were  the  great 
staples  for  their  wares. 


CHAP.  VII.     War  Forces. 


Although  the  history  of  the  Carthaginian  wars  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  yet  the  information  re- 
specting this  republic  would  be  incomplete,  without  some  notice 
of  its  fleet  and  armies.  After  a  glance  at  these,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  might  of  Carthage ;  and  neither 
the  history  of  her  aggrandizement  or  her  fall  could  be  well 
understood  without  it. 

Carthage  was  powerful  by  sea  and  by  land,  limiting,  in  both 
cases,  the  force  of  this  expression  to  the  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  used  with  regard  to  the  states  of  that  period,  when  the  ocean 
had  not  yet  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man ;  nor 
large  standing  armies,  even  in  times  of  peace,  kept  in  pay. 

The  idea,  however,  of  maritime  dominion  must  naturally 
have  presented  itself  to  the  Carthaginians,*  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  possession  of  foreign  colonies,  to  which  their  fleets 
alone  could  carry  them,  and  with  which  the  maintenance  of  a 
continual  and  peaceful  intercourse  was  highly  necessary,  even 
if  the  security  of  their  own  dominions  had  not  depended  upon 
it.  The  extent  of  their  navy,  and  their  whole  maritime  sys- 
tem, was  formed  to  answer  this  particular  purpose. 

The  operations  of  their  navy  were  principally  confined  to 
the  Mediterranean,  or  rather  to  its  western  half,  and,  perhaps, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ocean  lying  just  without  the  Pillars  of 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  18.  *  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  134,  412. 
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Hercules.  In  this  part  lay  the  islands  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  partially  or  completely  conquered ;  the  coasts  were  here 
covered  with  their  colonies ;  and  we  may  therefrom  form  some 
idea  of  their  maritime  forces,  which  naturally  arose  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  these  in  subjection,  and  consequently 
of  preserving  a  free  communication  with  them,  besides  securing 
a  passage  over  for  their  troops,  and  of  defending  their  settle- 
ments from  the  approach  of  foreign  enemies.  To  effect  all 
this  it  required  no  more  than  an  uninterrupted  navigation  of 
the  seas,  and  secure  stations  for  their  fleets.  When  engage- 
ments took  place  in  the  open  sea,  naval  tactics  were  not  much 
wanted ;  distant  voyages  of  warlike  squadrons  were  at  this 
period  wholly  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unknown. 

But  even  this  dominion  of  the  sea,  limited  as  it  was,  had  to 
be  won  from  powerful  rivals,  and  was  not  obtained  without 
many  struggles.  They  had  the  Etrurians  in  Italy,  the  Greeks 
in  Syracuse  and  Massilia  to  contend  with ;  and  when  at  last 
they  might  have  flattered  themselves  with  having  wrested  the 
prize  from  these,  the  most  formidable  of  all  their  rivals  started 
up  in  Rome,  where  it  was  soon  felt,  that  without  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  it  was  impossible  to  humble  the  pride  of  Carthage. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  continual  jealousy  of  these 
powers  which  gradually  developed  the  strength  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  long  series  of  victories  and 
defeats,  even  for  centuries,  which  it  cost  it  to  maintain  its  pre- 
ponderance, will  give  us  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
powerful  resources  which  it  must  have  possessed. 

Upon  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  navy  we 
are  better  informed  than  upon  most  other  matters  relating  to 
that  republic.  Writers  had  so  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of 
it,  that  they  could  not  well  avoid  leaving  us  many  particulars 
respecting  it. 

The  principal  harbour  of  the  republic  for  its  ships  of  war, 
was  in  the  capital  itself.^  This  had  a  double  harbour,  an  out- 
ward and  an  inner  one,  so  arranged  that  vessels  were  obliged 
to  sail  through  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  other.  An  entrance, 
seventy  feet  wide,  which  might  be  barred  with  a  chain,  led  to 
the  outer,  appropriated  solely  to  merchant  vessels,  which  could 
here  safely  ride  at  anchor.  On  one  side  of  this  a  broad  bank, 
or  quay,  ran  along,  upon  which  the  merchandise  was  unladen, 

1  For  the  followinff  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  Appian,  i.  p.  435—438,  and  482.  Other 
Carthaginian  dtiefl,  however,  had  harbours  and  docks  for  TeaselB  of  war,  as  Hippo,  for  ex- 
ample.   Appian,  i  p.  459. 
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and  delivered  to  purchasers ;  and  a  gate  opened  from  it  into 
the  city,  without  passing  through  the  inner  harbour.  This 
latter  was  separated  from  the  outward  one  by  a  double  wall, 
and  was  destined  to  receive  only  vessels  of  war.  In  its  centre 
arose  a  lofty  island  from  which  the  open  sea  could  be  plainly 
seen.  The  station  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet  was  upon  this 
isle,  where  signals  were  made,  and  watches  kept,  and  from 
which  could  be  seen  all  that  was  going  forward  at  sea  without 
those  at  sea  being  able  to  look  into  the  interior  of  the  harbour. 
The  island  as  well  as  the  harbour  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
surrounded  with  high  banks,  along  which  the  docks,  or  depots 
lor  the  war-galleys,  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  were 
situated.  Above  these,  in  an  equal  number  of  divisions,  were 
the  magazines,  containing  everything  necessary  for  the  outfit  of 
the  ships/  At  the  entrance  of  each  dock  stood  two  Ionic  co- 
lumns, which,  as  they  were  ranged  round  the  island  and  har- 
bour, gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  portico. 

The  war-ships  of  the  Carthaginians,  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  wars,  seem  to  have  been  triremes ;  of  which  the 
history  of  their  wars  with  Syracuse  gives  several  proofs.*  But 
the  custom  of  building  larger  vessels,  which  had  been  much 
followed  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  particularly 
by  Demetrius  the  town-taker,  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  even  in  their  first  war  with  Rome 
their  fleets  consisted  of  quinqueremes  ;*  a  vessel  indeed  with 
seven  banks  of  oars  is  mentioned,  though  only  as  one  captured 
from  their  enemies.* 

The  navigation  of  the  Carthaginians  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  gods,  of  whom  the  sea-deities,  their  Poseidon, 
Triton,  and  the  Cabiri,  formed  a  separate  class.*  Images  of 
these  deities  were  placed  upon  the  stem  of  their  ships,  (espe- 
cially of  their  ships  of  war,)  some  of  which  bore,  if  we  may  re- 
ly upon  the  evidence  of  a  poet,  their  names.^ 

>  Without  doubt,  therefore,  every  ship  had  its  storehouse,  as  they  also  have  in  our  modem 
harbours.  It  seems  likely  that  these  magazines  were  of  wood ;  for  under  Dionynns  I.  a  re- 
port was  spread  that  they  were  burnt,  whereupon  he  built  a  vain  hope  that  their  fleet  had 
suffered  the  same  iate,    Diodonu,  ii.  p.  60.  *  As,  for  example,  in  Diodonu,  iL  p.  9, 

and  in  other  places  where  he  speaks  of  the  Carthaginian  fleets.  There  seems,  in  {general,  no 
doubt  but  tluit  the  Carthaginians,  in  their  naval  architecture,  followed  the  Grecian  school, 
especially  that  of  Syracuse.    Necessity  must  have  led  them  to  it.  '  This  is  dear  from 

Polybius,  i.  p.  168^  159.  *  Pol^b.  i.  p.  68.    It  was  built  ^  Pyrrhus. 

*  Muntcr,  Reliaton  of  the  Carthoffmianat  p.  97i  etc.  *  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  ziv.    In 

the  description  of  the  sea-fight  and  tne  burning  of  the  fleet ;  especially  v.  572. 

Uritur  undiva^  Pvthon,  et  comiger  Ammon, 

Et  quie  Sidonios  vultus  portabat  Elisste ; 

Et  Triton  captivus,  et  araua  rupibus  Mtiie,  etc 
It  certainly  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  case. 
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The  usual  number  of  their  ships  of  war,  or  galleys,  seems 
almost  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  harbour,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  what  other  information  we  have  as  to 
the  strength  of  their  fleets.^  The  number  of  vessels  of  war 
mentioned  in  the  Syracusan  war,  by  creditable  writers,  varies 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred.  It  was  greater  in 
the  first  war  with  Rome,  when  their  maritime  force  in  general 
seems  to  have  attained  its  highest  pitch.  In  the  fatal  naval 
engagement  by  which  Regulus  opened  for  himself  a  way  to 
Afiica,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  that 
of  the  Romans  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.^ 

The  navy  of  Carthage  was  manned  partly  by  fighting  men 
(cVtjSoTat*)  and  partly  by  rowers ;  so  that  a  quinquereme  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  former  and  three  hun- 
dred of  the  latter.*  The  number  of  rowers  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  that  velocity  in  their  movements,  for  which 
the  Carthaginian  vessels  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished.^ These  rowers  were  composed  of  slaves  bought 
by  the  state  for  this  particular  purpose,*  and  who,  as  they  re- 
quired practice^  formed  without  doubt  a  standing  body,  that 
was  in  part,  or  altogether,  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The 
quickness  with  which  they  manned  their  squadrons  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable. 

The  commanders  of  their  fleet  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  their  land  forces,  to  whom  they  were  subordinate  in  those 
undertakings  in  which  they  acted  in  concert.^  At  other  times 
they  received  their  orders  from  the  senate,  which  were  not  un- 
frequently  sealed,  and  could  not  be  broken  open  till  the  bearer 
arrived  at  a  certain  destination.^  The  victories  of  their  fleets 
were  celebrated  by  public  rejoicings,  and  their  defeat  by  public 

1  Diodorns,  i  p.  685,  691 ;  il  134.  Though  the  eame  writer  in  two  other  passages  (toI. 
L  p.  419,  606)  mentions  various  greater  numbers,  yet  they  are  OTldently  exaggerated,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Ephorus.  It  remains  to  say  tliat  transports  were  always  distin- 
guished from  vessels  of  war  among  the  Carthaginians. 

*  Polyb.  i.  p.  66.  The  description  of  this  engagement  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  naval 
tactios  of  that  period.  The  we^lge-shaped  formed  fleet  of  the  Romans  broke  through  that 
of  the  Carthagmians,  who  had  taken  a  position  with  the  view  of  outflanking  them.  Above 
fifty  ships  were  jBunk  in  the  battle,  and  sixty-four  boarded  and  captured  by  the  Romans. 
Alwve  thirty  thousand  men  perished.  According  to  these  statements,  are  not  our  greatest 
sea  battles  mere  skiimishes  compared  with  those  of  that  time  ?  *  Polyb.  1.  c. 

*  As  superior  to  the  Syracusans,  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  409,  and  to  the  Romans,  Polyb.  i.  p.  190. 

*  According  to  Appian,  1.  p.  316,  Asdrubal  bought,  during  the  second  war  with  Rome, 
five  thousand  slaves  at  one  time  as  rowers.  Another  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian 
dave  trade.   What  market  of  Africa  could  now  supply  so  man^  at  one  time  ? 

*  Polyb.  t  p.  223.    Hamilcar  had  his  son-in-law,  Aadmbal,  m  this  manner  under  hum. 
^  Diodorus,  i.  p.  685;  ct  Polysen.  v.  x.  2. 
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mourning.  In  the  latter  case  the  walls  of  the  city  were  hung 
with  black,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  vessels  were  spread  over 
with  skins.^ 

The  situation  of  the  republic,  and  the  whole  course  of  its 
affairs,  must  naturally  have  led  the  Carthaginians  to  consider 
their  navy  as  their  main  strength.  This  accounts  for  their 
paying  so  much  attention  to  it,  and  its  obtaining  a  degree  of 
perfection,  to  which,  as  Polybius  expressly  remarks,  their  land 
forces  would  bear  no  comparison.*  The  many  wars,  however, 
in  which  the  republic  was  engaged,  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
large  possessions,  obliged  it  to  keep  large  armies  almost  con- 
tinually in  the  field.  Here  again,  however,  Carthage  had  regu- 
lations and  designs  peculiar  to  herself.  Here  we  again  recog- 
nise the  policy  of  a  commercial  state,  which  chose  rather  to 
pay  others  to  fight  her  battles,  than  to  engage  in  them  herself; 
and  made  even  this  policy  the  foundation  of  a  commerce  with 
distant  nations. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  a  state  like  Carths^e  not  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  citizens  could  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  arms ;  it  is  also  clear  that  this  more  especially 
comprised  the  higher  classes  and  nobles  of  the  republic*  This 
explains  Polybius's  remark,  that  the  land  forces  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  ;* 
the  expense  of  which,  as  it  made  the  service  costly,  endeared 
it  in  the  eyes  of  these  classes;*  to  whom  it  was  farther  en- 
hanced by  the  outward  marks  of  dignity,  the  rings,  which  be- 
longed to  it.  One  of  these  was  allowed  to  be  worn  for  every 
campaign  which  had  been  made.^  In  the  large  Carth^nian 
armies  we  always  find  the  number  of  proper  Carthaginians 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole.^  They  formed,  either  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  a  separate  corps,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  sacred  legion^  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  body 
guard  of  the  general,  not  less  distinguished  by  its  valour  than 
by  its  splendour,  which  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  equip- 
ments and  drinking-vessels  of  its  members.® 

^  Diodorus,  i.  p.  422 ;  ii  p.  399»  412.  The  meaning  in  the  last  custom  is  doubtfuL  Were 
they  not  perhaps  black  sheep  skins  ?  *  Polyb.  ii.  p.  664.  '  See  Diodorus,  iL 

p.  144,  399, 414.  «  Polyb.  ii.  p.  665.  »  But  that  in  times  of  necessity  the  others 

also  armed  themselves  will  easily  be  understood.  In  one  case  of  this  sort  the  dty  of  Car- 
thage furnished  forty  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse.    Diodorus,  ii.  p.  413,  460. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  -vii.  2.  Does  not  this  explain  why  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
sent  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  that  were  slain  to  Carthage,  with  the  remark,  that  only 
knights  durst  wear  them  among  the  Romans  ?  Liyy,  xxiii.  12.  ^  In  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  there  were  only  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Diodorus,  iL  p.  143,  414. 

*  Diodorus,  1.  c.  It  seems,  however,  from  this  passage,  that  this  saered  leg%on  did  not 
consist  of  cavalry,  but  heavy-aimed  infantry. 
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The  great  armies  which  Carthage  brought  into  the  field, 
consisted,  then,  almost  entirely  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hired. 
Conquering  commercial  states,  at  all  times,  fall,  to  a  certain 
degree,  into  some  such  custom,  which  is  only  changed  in  form 
by  temporary  circumstances.  What,  indeed,  are  the  subsidies 
granted  in  the  present  day,  but  a  modification  of  the  same 
system  ?  Scarcely  any  state,  however,  carried  it  so  &r  as  the 
Carthaginian :  almost  half  Africa  and  Europe  were  in  the  pay 
of  that  rich  republic. 

A  Carthaginian  army,  therefore,  would  have  been  a  more 
interesting  spectacle  for  one  who  desired  to  study  the  human 
species  than  for  any  information  it  afforded  respecting  militaiy 
tactics.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  the  most  opposite  races  of 
the  human  species,  from  the  most  dissimilar  parts  of  the  globe. 
Hordes  of  half-naked  Gauls  were  ranged  next  to  companies  of 
white-clothed  Iberians,  and  savage  Ligurians  next  to  the  fiir- 
travelled  Nasamones  and  Lotophagi ;  Carthaginians  and  Phce- 
nici- Africans  formed  the  centre ;  while  innumerable  troops  of 
Numidian  horsemen,  taken  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert, 
swarmed  around  upon  unsaddled  horses,  and  formed  the  wings; 
the  van  was  composed  of  Balearic  slingers,  and  a  line  of 
colossal  elephants,  with  their  Ethiopian  guides,  formed  as  it 
were  a  chain  of  moving  fortresses  before  the  whole  army. 

The  Carth^inians  formed  their  armies  designedly,  as  Po- 
lybius  remarks,'  of  these  various  nations,  that  the  difference  in 
their  languages  might  prevent  them  plotting  conspiracies  and 
tumults. 

In  respect  to  the  mixed  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  which  it 
was  composed,  the  army  of  Carths^e  bore  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Persians.  The  latter  united  in  itself  the  nations  of  the 
east,  as  did  the  former  the  tribes  of  the  west.*  At  one  time  only 
were  these  two  states  allied, — in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Sicily. 
Had  circumstances  permitted  these  two  armies,  at  that  time,  to 
unite,  what  a  remarkable  exhibition  they  would  have  presented, 
— a  muster  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at 
that  time  known ! 

But  even  the  Carthaginian  army  alone,  when  fully  assembled, 
ofiers  a  considerable  variety  ;  and  it  comes  exactly  within  the 
scope  of  my  plan  to  examine,  in  detail,  this  interesting  spectacle. 

The  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens  in  their  armies  was 

I  Polyb.  i.  p.  167. 
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xiot,  as  has  been  already  said,  veiy  considerable,  although  the 
corps  itself  was  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole.  Their  African 
subjects,  which  are  always  mentioned  by  Polybius  under  the 
name  of  Libyans,^  constituted  the  sinews  of  their  armies.  They 
served  both  on  horse  and  foot ;  and  composed  as  well  a  part 
of  the  heavy  cavalry  as  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry.*  Their 
weapons  consisted  of  long  lances,  which  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Thrasymene  exchanged  for  Roman  arms.* 

Next  to  these  stood  bodies  of  Spanish  and  Gallic  or  Celtic 
troops.  Spanish  soldiers  were  among  the  best  disciplined  of 
the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  generally  served  as  heavy-armed 
infantry.  Their  uniform  consisted  of  white  linen  vests  bordered 
with  red ;  and  a  large  sword,  with  which  they  could  either  cut 
or  thrust,  was  their  principal  weapon.* 

Tribes  of  Gauls  fought  at  an  early  period  in  the  armies  of 
Carthage.  I  can  discover  no  where  the  least  hint  respecting 
what  part  of  Gaul  they  were  hired  from ;  but  I  conjecture, 
from  that  lying  nearest  the  Mediterranean.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes  were  chosen.  They 
went  entirely  naked  except  a  girdle,  and  fought  with  a  sword 
only  adapted  for  striking.* 

Italy  also  supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  soldiers  of  several 
tribes.  Ligurians  appeared  in  their  armies  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wars  with  Rome,^  and  the  Campanians  even  in 
those  of  Syracuse  ;^  Greeks  also  were  in  their  pay,  but  pro- 
bably not  before  the  Roman  wars.® 

The  Balearic  slingers  were  a  kind  of  light  troops  peculiar  to 
the  Carthaginian  army.  They  usually  formed  a  corps  of  about 
a  thousand  men ;  and  their  powerful  hurl  had  nearly  the  effect 
of  our  small  muskets.  Their  stones  dashed  to  pieces  buckler 
and  armour,  and  in  a  battle  against  the  Syracusans  they  gained 
the  victory  for  the  Carthaginians.^ 

But  the  main  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  consisted 

»  Polvb.  i.  p.  161»  196,  468,  etc. ;  iii.  p.  869.  •  Ibid.  i.  647. 

*  Ibid.  i.  p.  584.  *  The  most  aocnrate  account  of  the  arms  and  clothing  of  the 
Tarious  troops  will  be  fonnd  in  Polybius,  L  p.  648. 

■  -  •    * e,Po:  ' 

rbefo 
i'slist 

Ibenans,  Lygians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans,  toffethe: , 

likewise  learn,  from  the  same  passaffe,  that  the  death  of  this  Hamilcar  was  regarded  as  a  sa- 
crifice, that  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  with  ofierings,  and  that  monuments  were  erected  to 
him  in  lUl  their  colonial  cities,  (iroXco-i  t&v  dirouddup,)  Herod,  yii.  167. . 
7  Diodoms,  L  605. 

*  Polyb.  i.  p.  82.    Perhaps  the  Sicilian  wars  against  Pyrrhns,  which  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  mihtary  affairs  in  general  of  Carthage,  ga^e  them  the  first  idea  of  so  doing. 

*  Diodoms,  iL  p.  399,  401 ;  cf.  Polyb.  1 647. 


*  They  cast  away  their  clothes  in  battle,  Polyb.  i.  p.  287.    The  same  writer  also  mentions 

— *    f&f    '^ •    "        -'     •- 

9.    < 
army  was  composed  at  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  B.  C.  4^,  there  were  Phcenidans,  Libyans, 
Ibenans,  Lygians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans,  together,  three  hundred  thousand  men.    We 


them  (i.  p.  39)  aiT  m  the  Carthaginian  pay  before  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars. 
'  Polyo.  L  p.  39.    Compare  Herodotus's  list  (vii.  165^  of  the  nations  of  which  Hamilcar'i 
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in  general  of  their  light  cavalry,  of  which  they  found  an 
abundant  supply  in  the  nomad  races  on  both  sides  of  their 
territory.  These  hordes  have  always  possessed,  and  do  even 
now,  an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  They  are  in  a  manner  born 
horsemen,  being  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  exercise 
themselves  and  their  fleet  steeds  in  skirmishes  and  battles.  All 
these  tribes,  from  the  neighbouring  Massyli  to  the  more  distant 
Maurusii,  who  dwelt  on  the  western  ocean,  in  the  present  Fez 
and  Morocco,  were  wont  to  fight  in  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
and  to  remain  in  Carthaginian  pay:*  from  the  east  of  their 
state,  as  far  as  Cyrene,  the  Carthaginians  also  drew  levies,  both 
in  Africa  and  Europe,  which  were  managed  by  senators  de- 
puted for  that  purpose.*  Bands  of  these  Numidian  horsemen 
fought  on  small  horses  without  saddles.  A  halter  of  twisted 
rushes  served  them  for  bridle,  and  even  for  that  they  scarcely 
bad  occasion,  so  well  were  their  steeds  disciplined.  The  skin 
of  a  lion  or  tiger  served  both  for  their  dress  and  their  nightly 
couch,  and  when  they  fought  on  foot  a  piece  of  elephant  s 
hide  was  their  shield.  Their  onset  was  rendered  dreadful  by 
the  fleetness  and  cunning  of  their  horses.  Flight  was  no  dis- 
grace to  soldiers  who  only  fled  to  prepare  for  a  new  attack.' 
They  were  to  the  Carthaginians  what  the  Cossacks  are  to  the 
Russians.  The  heavy  cavalry  (equi  franati)  consisted,  in 
addition  to  the  Carthaginians  themselves,  of  Libyan,  Spanish, 
and  afterwards  of  Gallic  horsemen.  All  these  are  often  men- 
tioned by  Polybius.* 

The  Carthaginian  military  estabhshment  partook  of  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  which  great  armies,  composed 
of  light  troops,  are  generally  subject.  Among  the  former  were, 
security  from  sudden  attacks,  facility  of  movement,  capability 
of  making  forced  marches  and  devastating  routes,  with  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  retreat ;  among  the  latter,  want  of  dis- 
cipline, pestilential  disorders,  difiiculty  of  transporting  horses 
and  elephants  by  sea,^  and  almost  certain  defeat  in  regular 

>  Pol]rb.  i  p.  468.  This  author  enumerates  four  different  tribes  of  these  nomades  from 
the  territory  of  Carthage  to  the  ocean :  the  Massyli,  the  Masseesyli,  the  Makksd,  (upon 
whose  name  critics  disajzree,)  and  the  Maurusii,  the  most  distant  of  them.  All  these  tribes 
had  their  princes,  chi^,  or  kings,  (just  as  writers  choose  to  call  them,)  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginians always  had  for  allies,  and  whose  friendship  they  endearoured  b^r  everv  means  to 
preserre,  especially  by  marriages  with  Carthaginian  lacues  of  rank.  Besides  the  example 
of  Syphaz,  there  is  another  in  Polyb.  i.  p.  193.  When  an  army  was  to  be  raised,  Carthage 
sent  senators  to  these  chiefb  to  make  contracts  with  them  respecting  the  troops  to  be  takea 
into  pay.    The  tribes  then  followed  their  leaders.    Diodorus,  i.  p.  581. 

*  Diodorus,  i.  p.  635.  An  important  passage,  which  gives  us  a  clear  notion  of  these  ez- 
teusive  levies.    What  great  preparations  must  have  been  necessary  to  raise  such  an  anny ! 

'  Strabo,  p.  1184.    Appian,  i.  p.  317.  *  As  for  example,  i.  p.  532,  647. 

^  The  remark  will  generally  be  found  true,  that  the  Carthaginians,  wherever  it  was  pos- 
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engagements  against  well-disciplined  troops.  It  required  the 
power  and  genius  of  a  Hannibal  to  tame  these  savage  hordes, 
and  to  discipline  them  into  an  army  capable  of  defeating  even 
the  legions  of  Rome ! 

The  way  in  which  the  Carthaginians  collected  their  armies, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  their  being  so  numerous,  although  we 
have  reasonable  grounds  to  mistrust  the  large  round  numbers 
frequently  specified.  Even  the  reduced  statements  of  Timaeus,* 
make  the  amount  of  their  armies  much  greater  in  the  Syra- 
cusan  than  in  the  Roman  wars,  when  the  numbers  could  be 
more  exactly  ascertained.*  That  the  republic,  however,  with 
her  numerous  resources,  could  easily  raise  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  requires  no  further  proof. 

Carthage  only  required  armies  of  this  magnitude  in  time  of 
war ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  a  certain  force  was 
kept  embodied  during  peace.'  The  numerous  garrisons  of  the 
provinces  were  mostly  composed  of  mercenaries,*  as  was  also 
that  of  the  capital.^  The  triple  walls  of  the  city  contained 
both  quarters  for  the  troops  and  magazines  for  military  stores. 
Each  of  these,  on  the  inner  side,  had  a  double  row  of  vaulted 
chambers.  The  lower  ones  contained  stalls  for  three  hundred 
elephants,  and  repositories  for  their  food.  In  the  upper  were 
formed  stables  for  four  thousand  horses,  together  with  the  ne- 
cessary storehouses ;  and  quarters  for  twenty  thousand  infantry 
and  four  thousand  cavalry.^  These  troops  were  under  the 
command  of  a  particular  governor  of  the  city.^ 

These  accounts  naturally  lead  us  to  reflections,  which  enable 
us  to  estimate  fairly  the  real  strength  of  the  republic. 

able,  preferred  marching  their  troops  by  land,  to  transportinff  them  by  sea.  Hamilcar  went 
by  land  as  far  as  the  Straits  on  his  expeaition  to  Spain,  (Polyb.  i.  p.  222,)  Hannibal  went  by 
land  to  Italj.  They  do  not  seem  to  haye  found  out  the  method  of  transporting  elephants 
by  sea  preyious  to  the  Roman  wars  (Diodorus,  iL  p.  502) ;  at  least  we  haye  no  example  of 
it  in  the  earlier  wars  with  Syracuse.  They  most  probably  learnt  the  use  of  elephants  in 
warfare  from  Pyrrhus,  and  adopted  them  because  Africa  supplied  them  with  these  animals. 
The  hunting  ot  them  must  haye  been  carried  on  upon  a  la^  scale,  as  even  their  first  ge- 
nerals were  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  as  Asdrubal,  Oiscor's  son.  Appian,  i.  p.  314.  In  ue 
earlier  times  they  made  use  of  war-chariots  instead.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  imported 
this  inyention  from  Phcenida ; — ^we  know  fitmi  the  wars  of  Joshua  that  they  were  not  un- 
known there ;— or  whether  they  adopted  them  from  the  AfHcan  tribes,  with  whom  they 
were  natiye,  as  amon^  the  Oaramantes  and  the  Zaueces.  Herod,  iy.  183, 193.  The  con- 
tagious disease  in  their  armies  deserves  a  separate  inquiry.  Was  it  really  the  plague  ?  I 
doubt.    See  Diodorus,  i.  p.  697-  '  See  above,  p.  2. 

*  Accordinff  to  the  accurate  statements  of  Hannibal,  copied  by  Polybius  from  the  monu- 
ments which  he  left  behind  at  Lacinium,  his  army  did  not  amount  upon  its  arrival  in  Italy 
(where  it  certainly  was  soon  reinforced  by  Gauls)  to  above  twenty-six  thousand  men ;  and 
the  AfUcan  troops  left  behind  in  Spain,  under  ms  brother  Asdrubal,  to  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundred.  Polyb.  i.  p.  459,  511.  *  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  457*  giyes  a  clear  proof  that 
such  troops  were  kept  always  in  pay.               *  As  in  Sardinia.    Polyb.  i.  p.  195,  203. 

*  Compare  the  accounts  of  the  garrison  which  Hannibal  placed  here,  Poiyb.  i.  p.  459. 

*  Appian,  i.  p.  436.  "»  Polyb.  i.  163,  6  M  rfjt  xoXcmc  arpaTtiyo^, 
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Armies  of  hired  troops  can  at  no  time  completely  supply 
the  place  of  native  warriors  fighting  for  their  home  and  their 
country.  The  moral  excitement  is  wanting.  The  overpower- 
ing genius  of  a  great  man,  joined  to  long  exercise,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  two  wara  with  Rome,  may  make  such  an  army  for 
some  time  formidable,  but  such  a  leader  cannot  always  be 
found.  In  the  war  carried  on  s^inst  the  ruler  of  Syracuse^ 
mercenaries  were  mostly  opposed  to  mercenaries,  and  here  the 
balance  was  equally  poised ;  in  the  wars  against  Rome  they 
had  to  contend  with  Romans,  and  Carthage  could  not  fail  in 
the  end  to  be  subdued. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  system  was  so  iar  of  advantage  to 
the  republic,  that  foreign  defeats  caused  but  little  harm :  it  was 
only  the  head  of  the  hydra,  which  grew  again  as  often  as  it  was 
cut  off.  What  did  it  matter  to  Carthage,  whether  a  hundred 
thousand  barbarians,  more  or  less,  remained  in  the  world,  so 
long  as  she  had  the  power  to  replace  them,  and  the  money  to 
pay  them  with?^  To  cut  off  these  supplies  was  to  paralyse 
the  sinews  of  the  state ;  and  Roman  policy  did  not  fail  to  turn 
its  attention  to  this  point.  Scipio  forbade  them  to  enlist  troops 
in  Europe  ;^  and  Massinissa  improved  the  nomades  of  Africa 
into  agriculturists.' 

Finally,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  system  of  war  was 
closely  connected  with  their  commercial  policy.  National  in- 
tercourse and  national  alliances  could  not  be  better  promoted 
than  in  this  way.  By  this  a  number  of  distant  nations  learned 
to  know  one  another  as  comrades  in  arms ;  and  all  considered 
themselves  as  allies  of  Carthage,  for  whose  interest  they  fought. 
How  easy  must  the  Carthi^inian  merchants  have  found  access 
to  these  nations,  when  they  every  where  found  friends  and  old 
acquaintance?  This  must  also  have  paved  the  way  to  the 
extension  of  their  dominion.  It  is  only  by  this  that  we  can 
account  for  the  otherwise  inconceivably  rapid  conquest  of 
Spain,  which  Carthage,  after  the  first  Roman  war,  completed 
in  a  few  years,  and  which,  nevertheless,  occupied  Rome  after- 
wards for  above  a  century. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system  could  afford  the  re- 
public but  little  internal  security.  The  impossibility  of  calling 
an  army  like  this  together  in  a  short  time,  must  have  made 

*  How  light  the  Carthaginians  made  of  these  troops  is  shown  bj  two  striking  examples. 
A  band  of  them,  which  had  begun  to  mutiny,  was  kit  upon  one  of  the  Liparian  ialanos  to 
famish.  Diodoms,  i.  p.  339.  And  Himilco  left  a  whole  army  of  them  to  shift  for  them« 
scWes ;  when  he  merely  bought  the  retreat  of  the  Carthaginians.    Diodoms,  L  p.  700. 

'  Appian,  L  p.  370.  *  Appian,  i.  p.  4/32;  Strabo,  p.  1190. 
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every  sudden  attack  dreadful.  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out ;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their  fleets  were 
not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion.  As  often  as  this  hap- 
pened, a  struggle  for  life  or  death  must  have  ensued ;  and 
although  they  might  easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a  foreign 
defeat,  yet,  in  every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all 
rested  upon  the  cast  of  a  die. 


CHAP.  VIII.     Decline  and  Fall. 

To  portray  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  mighty  states, 
necessarily  requires  long  and  profound  meditation.  Where 
does  history  instruct  us,  if  not  here  ?  These  inquiries,  how- 
ever, certainly  possess  a  much  higher  interest  when  applied  to 
the  history  of  free  states,  than  when  applied  to  monarchies : 
for  though  in  the  latter  the  talents  and  characters  of  the  rulers 
are  more  accurately  determined,  both  the  prosperity  and  de- 
cline of  the  former  must  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  more 
deeply-seated  causes.  But  among  all  the  republics  of  the  an- 
cient world,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  which  unites  in  itself  so 
much  to  make  a  detail  of  the  causes  of  its  fall  interesting  to 
every  age,  as  that  of  Carthage.  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
that  any  one  has  yet  thrown  that  light  upon  it,  which,  from 
the  foregoing  accounts,  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
decay  of  Carth^e  has  been  supposed  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  increasing  preponderance  of  Rome ;  and  if  any  one 
has  cast  a  glance  into  the  interior  of  the  republic,  it  is  only  to 
speak  of  a  faction  headed  by  Hanno,  which  endeavoured  to 
oppose  the  family  of  Barca  from  the  hereditary  hate  they  bore 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  having  formerly  prevented  supplies 
from  being  sent  to  Hannibal  in  Italy.  Every  reader*  must 
feel  how  unsatisfactory  such  remarks  are ;  let  me,  then,  venture 
to  hope  that  the  following  discussion  will  lead  to  a  more  intel- 
ligible and  accurate,  though  somewhat  different  view. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  the  inquiry  on  the  govem- 

*  The  cause  of  all  these  incorrect  views  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  Liyy's  haying  been 
considered  the  chief  authority.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  shown  how  careless  he  was 
of  every  thing  respecting  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  ;  and  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  that 
any  reader,  who  has  a  proper  sense  of  criticism,  will  contradict  me  upon  this  head.  Poly- 
bins,  in  this  respect,  certainly  ranks  Hot  above  him ;  but  in  the  period  which  is  here  decisive, 
namely,  from  the  end  of  the  mercenary  to  the  b^inniuff  of  the  second  Roman  war,  he  is  so 
unpardonably  short,  (his  narrative,  i.  p.  222,  does  not  im  a  single  octavo  page,)  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  quoted  as  an  authority.  Tne  basis  of  n^y  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  state- 
ments m  the  firagments  of  Diodorus,  especially  the  twenty-fifth  book,  Op.  iL  p.  610, 611,  an4 
667 ;  and  Appion,  i.  106—110. 
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ment  of  Carthage,  the  epoch  from  which  we  must  date  its  in- 
ternal decay :  namely,  the  first  peace  with  Rome.*  The  seeds 
of  the  evils,  however,  must  have  been  sown  much  earlier,  as 
two  abuses  in  particular  had  already  taken  deep  root ;  namely, 
the  sale  of  the  highest  places,  which  also  presupposes  bribery 
at  elections,  and  the  accumulation  of  several  high  offices  in  the 
same  person.*  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
that  of  some  modem  states,  teaches  us,  that  the  sale  of  the 
higher  offices  is  not  quite  so  quick,  and  so  necessarily  an  abso- 
lute evil,  as  might  at  the  first  glance  be  supposed.'  It  is  com- 
monly known  how  the  parliamentary  votes  are  managed  in 
England ;  and  formerly  in  France  the  sale  of  almost  every  place 
was  lawful.  How  &r  such  arrangements  are  likely  to  become 
pernicious,  will  depend  in  general  upon  the  morals  and  patri- 
otic feeling  of  the  nation.  In  an  aristocratic  free  government, 
like  Carthage,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  hurtful ;  because  the  rich, 
who  outbid  their  competitors  for  places  of  honour,  must,  from 
their  having  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country,  have  the  most 
interest  in  maintaining  the  constitution  and  internal  tranquil- 
lity :  experience  has  at  least  sufficiently  confirmed  this  with 
regard  to  Carthage.  Enough  of  the  history  of  that  republic 
is  known  to  make  it  certain,  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Rome,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  taken  altogether,  had 
not  degenerated.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  Aristotle*  down  to  the  time  he  flourished.  The  two  at- 
tempts, which  had  been  made  by  two  very  powerful  men,  to 
subvert  the  government,  had  both  been  frustrated,  without 
further  consequences.*  The  dominion  of  the  senate  continued 
undisturbed ;  and,  what  of  itself  is  a  decisive  proof,  we  hear 
nothing,  down  to  this  time,  of  factions  in  the  republic. 

During,  however,  the  first  war  with  Rome,  the  seeds  of  cor- 
ruption were  sown ;  and  the  man  who  sowed  them  was  Hamil- 
car  Barca.  Thus  it  was  the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  the  very 
house  which  became  the  support  of  the  tottering  fabric  of  the 
state,  should  be  the  same  which  first  undermined  its  foundation. 

It  is  generally  known  how  gloriously  this  wonderful  man 
opened  his  career,  when  only  a  youth,  in  the  first  war  with 
Rome.  Even  at  that  time  he  appeared,  by  maintaining  him- 
self during  six  years  in  Sicily,  as  one  of  those  superior  geniuses, 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  66.    B.  C.  241.  «  Aristot.  ii.  p.  280. 

'  I  need  scarcely  mentioii  that  this  is  no  unconditional  defence  of  sach  abuses.  On  the 
ODntrary,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  they  must  necessarily  become  dangerous  in  the  end, 
if  not  so  at  first.  *  Aristot.  Op.  ii.  p.  261.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  60. 
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who,  leaving  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  form  new 
systems  of  their  own.  Unconquered,  and  indignant,  he  at 
last  signed  that  treaty  which  for  ever  deprived  the  republic  of 
its  bulwark,  Sicily.^ 

Immediately  after  this  peace,  Africa  itself  became  unex- 
pectedly the  theatre  of  a  contention  of  a  still  more  formidable 
nature,  in  which  Hamilcar  acted  a  principal  part.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  war  the  republic  wished  to  disband 
the  mercenaries,  whom  they  could  now  do  without ;  and  they 
had  the  imprudence  to  admit  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
into  Africa,  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  so  exhausted  that 
it  was  altogether  unable  to  satisfy  their  demands.  A  mutiny 
was  the  consequence,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  that  soon 
assumed  all  the  horrors  of  a  formal  civil  war,  as  the  rebels 
were  soon  joined  by  many  or  most  of  the  Carthaginian  sub- 
jects, among  whom  they  found  a  couple  of  the  most  daring  and 
enterprising  leaders.  It  was  not  till  aft:er  a  struggle  for  life 
and  death,  and  which  lasted  for  four  years,  that  the  republic 
was  able  to  gain  the  upper  hand.'  Notwithstanding  the  for- 
tunate termination  of  this  war,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as 
having  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  calamities  of  Car- 
thage. During  its  continuance  it  gave  rise  to  a  private  feud 
between  two  great  men,  which  was  followed  by  greater  con- 
sequences than  perhaps  either  of  them  expected;  Hanno, 
surnamed  the  Great,^  and  Hamilcar  Harca.  Hanno,  before 
this  war,  had  been  governor  of  one  of  the  African  provinces, 
and  had  there  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  the 
dominions  of  the  republic  by  the  conquest  of  the  great  city  of 
Hecatompylus  and  its  territory.*  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  African  war,  he  was  at  first  appointed  general,  but  so 
greatly  did  he  disappoint  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  him,  that  he  brought  the  republic  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.*  The  blame  of  this  war  had  been  hitherto  thrown  by 
the  magistrates  upon  Hamilcar  Barca,  from  his  having  made 
such  large  promises  to  the  mercenaries  in  Sicily;  notwith- 
standing this,  they  now  saw  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
him,  and  accordingly  appointed  him  commander  with  Hanno. 

^  Poly^b.  i.  p.  406.  '  Polybius  giyea  the  particulars  of  it  in  his  firrt  book. 

'  Appian,  i.  p.  106.  He  is  the  same  whose  party  afterwards  appears  as  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Hannibal.  It  seems  from  Appian,  i.  348,  that  he  was  still  ahve  at  the  close 
of  the  second  Roman  war,  and  therefore  mnst  naye  reached  a  great  age.  This  also  accounts 
for  his  party  having  attained  so  much  strength. 

*  Polyb.  1.  p.  180,  181.  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  666,  Ho  is  hero  called  a  man  fond  of  fame  and 
extrayagant  enterprises.  .    *  Polyb.  i.  p.  182,  184, 204. 
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His  glorious  deeds,  however,  excited,  in  a  short  time,  so  much 
the  jealousy  of  his  colleague,  that  the  senate  soon  became  sens- 
ible, that  the  command  must  be  left  with  one  alone  ;  and  that 
it  might  give  no  offence,  it  left  the  choice  to  the  army,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  Hamilcar.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Hanno,  for  the  present,  was  dismissed;  but  when  Fortune 
i^ain  turned  her  back  upon  the  Carthaginians — when  Utica 
and  Hippo  had  declared  for  the  rebels,  and  one  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian generals  had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner — they 
found  it  impossible  to  do  without  him.  A  particular  deputa- 
tion, therefore,  consisting  of  thirty  of  its  members,  was  sent  by 
the  senate  to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  those  two 
powerful  men,^  and  this  being  for  the  moment  effected,  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war  was  the  happy  consequence. 

But  the  spirit  of  faction,  once  raised,  did  not  again  die. 
The  enemies  of  Hamilcar,  who  not  only  threw  upon  him  the 
blame  of  the  war,  but  also  the  loss  of  Sardinia,  occasioned  by 
It,  attacked  him  formally,  by  commencing  an  impeachment. 
In  this  danger  Hamilcar  sought  the  support  of  the  people. 
He  gained  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  popular  among  them — 
his  future  son-in-law,  Asdrubal ;  he  flattered  the  lower  orders, 
and  assembled  round  him  a  band  of  depraved  and  seditious 
men.^  While  he.  was  in  this  manner  forming  for  himself  a 
party  among  the  people,  it  happened  that  he  was  not  only  ac- 
quitted, but  obtained  moreover  a  command  in  Africa,  (where 
about  this  time  some  commotions  had  broken  out  among  the 
Numidians,)  at  first  conjointly  with  Hanno,  but  afterwards,  on 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  recall  of  Hanno,  he  remained 
sole  general* 

The  appearance  of  the  first  general  of  the  republic  on  the 
stage  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  must  necessarily  have  given  a 
violent  shock  to  the  whole  fabric  of  government.  The  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  hitherto  unimpaired,  and  through  it  the 
whole  existing  aristocracy,  received  a  blow  which  made  it 
totter,  and  from  which  it  never  completely  recovered.  Ha- 
milcar was,  or  threatened  to  become,  the  Marius  of  Carthage. 

In  this  manner  there  became  formed  an  aristocratic  and  a 
democratic  party  in  the  republic  :  the  former  that  of  the  sen- 

1  Polyb.  p.  215.  *  Diodonu,  ii  p.  567.    An  important  patsage. 

'  Appian,  i.  p.  105.  The  pasaage  of  Appian  leares  it  gtiU  imdetennined  whether  Hamil- 
car's  impeachment  during  the  war  of  the  mercenaries  happened  before  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand, B.  c.  216,  or  two  years  later,  at  its  dose.  By  oompanoff  the  passages  of  Diodoms,  the 
latter  seems  to  me  most  probable,  though  I  am  imceitaiii.  With  r^ard  to  the  &ctitself,  the 
difference  is  of  little  consequence. 
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ate  and  optimateSj  or  higber  families,  the  latter  that  of  the 
people.  It  was  by  the  latter  that  the  house  of  Barca'  was  at 
first  raised.  Perhaps,  however,  this  schism  might  not  have 
been  without  remedy,  or  at  least  might  not  have  produced  the 
eflfects  it  did,  if  it  had  not  given  birth  to  a  new  project,  the 
final  consequences  of  which  to  the  republic  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee. 

This  project  was  the  conquest  of  Spain  ;  and  if  history  had 
not  named  Hamilcar  as  the  first  mover  of  it,  his  situation,  at 
the  time  it  originated,  would  have  pointed  the  finger  of  conjec- 
ture towards  him.  There  is,  however,  no  contemporary  cir- 
cumstance  where  so  little  uncertainty  prevails.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  clearest  evidence,  he  undertook  the  expedition 
into  Spain  without  the  permission  of  the  senate,  and  was  only 
exculpated  by  its  fortunate  results.*  From  this  time  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  became  the  hereditary  project  of  his  family, 
and  was  the  true  foundation  of  its  greatness. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  how  the  situation  of  Hamilcar  s  affairs,  at 
that  time,  might  have  directed  his  attention  to  this  enterprise. 
He  had  the  twofold  character  of  general  and  demagogue  to  sup- 
port at  the  same  time ;  and  he  must  have  soon  discovered  that 
great  treasures,  as  well  as  glorious  deeds,  would  be  required  to 
maintain  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  party.  To  the  republic 
itself  this  important  aggrandization  must  at  the  first  glance 
have  appeared  highly  desirable — perhaps  even  necessary.  With 
its  previous  political  state  it  could  not  be  satisfied.  A  new 
maritime  power,  not  having  trade  but  conquest  for  its  object, 
had  established  itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  displaced 
theirs.  Their  dominion  over  the  islands  was  overthrown ; 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  their  best  provinces,  were  lost.  Where 
could  they  hope  to  find  a  better  compensation  for  all  these 
than  in  Spain,  a  country  in  which  they  had  already  formed 
many  connexions  by  their  trade  and  their  levies  ?  If  it  be, 
moreover,  true, — ^and  as  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  se- 

1 1  use  this  name  because  Roman  writers  hxve  used  it  before  me,  although  it  is  improper. 
The  name  of  Barea  (Jtdmen)  was  the  personal  surname  of  Hamilcar,  and  not  that  of  a  fa- 
mily, which  were  not  at  all  in  nse  in  Carthage ;  but  surnames,  derived  from  particular  at- 
tributes, or  CTcn  from  tiie  resemblance  to  certain  animals,  were  there  Terr  common.  This 
also  shows  that  there  was  no  proper  fimiilj  nobility  at  Carriage,  which  without  fiimily  names 
cannot  easily  take  root  "  The  greatest  proof  of  this  is  a  passage  in  Appian,  i.  p.  229. 

"  Hamilcar,"  he  says,  "  being  accused  by  his  enemies  for  his  bad  management  of  the  first 
war  with  Rome,  contriyed  to  procure  a  command  against  the  nomades  in  Africa,  before  an- 
swering for  his  fonner  conduct.  In  this  war,  by  his  good  fortune,  by  booty,  and  gifts,  he  so 
won  oyer  the  army,  that  he  led  it  by  way  of  Oades  into  Spain,  without  leaye  of  the  Cartha- 
flinians,  whence  he  sent  great  treasures  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  gain  the  people.  Thus  he 
drew  the  Carthaginians  on  by  his  conquests  and  glox^  to  desire  the  possession  of  aU  Spain." 
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veral  writers,  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt, — ^that  Hamilcar 
already  believed  be  here  saw  the  means  of  triumphantly  re- 
newing the  struggle  with  Rome,  then  we  see  how  his  private 
interest  coincided  with  that  of  the  republic. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  prosecution 
of  this  project  shook  the  entire  fabric  of  the  republic  to  its 
foundation.  Spain  was  the  richest  country  of  the  then  known 
world.  How  great  must  the  power  of  that  house  have  become 
which  made  this  ancient  Peru  in  a  manner  its  province !  What 
interest  might  it  not  obtain  whenever  it  chose  to  cause  its 
treasures  to  flow  to  Carthage  !  Could  there  be  much  difiiculty 
for  it  even  to  mount  above  the  rabble  and  form  itself  a  party 
in  the  senate  itself,  and  in  this  manner  to  rule  the  republic, 
while  it  undermined  the  constitution  without  formally  over- 
throwing it?  And  what  would  have  been  able  to  hinder  these 
generals  from  effectually  overthrowing  it,  as  soon  as  they  had 
formed  for  themselves  there, — as  Caesar  did  in  Gaul, — an  army 
entirely  dependent  upon  them. 

That  these  apprehensions  were  by  no  means  groundless,  his- 
tory proves  by  the  clearest  evidence.  As  long  as  the  Barcas 
ruled  in  Spain,  so  long  did  they  rule  the  distant  Carthage. 
During  the  nine  years  that  Hamilcar  had  the  command  there, 
he  found  means,  either  by  negociations  or  force,  to  subjugate 
nearly  the  whole  country.  By  its  treasures  he  supported  his 
influence ;  partly  by  enriching  the  state-treasury ;  but  mostly 
by  purchasing  the  affections  of  the  army,  and  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  his  faction.*  While  thus  the  silver  of  Spain  conti- 
nued to  flow  towards  Carthage,  nothing  less  could  be  expected 
than  that  the  possession  of  this  country  would  be  of  the  high- 
est consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Hamilcar  did  not 
live  to  see  the  execution  of  his  final  project ;  but  when  he  died, 
and  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal  succeeded  him,*  the  formidable' 
power  of  the  Barcine  faction  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  Asdrubal  continued  the  faithful  follower  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's system  in  letting  the  wealth  of  Spain  flow  towards 
Carthage;'  but  his  plans  in  Spain  were  much  more  extensive. 
He  built  a  new  capital  with  regal  splendour,*  which  received 
the  name  of  New  Carthage ;  the  richest  silver  mines  were 
opened  in  its  neighbourhood.         ^ 

He  subdued  the  Spaniards  rather  by  kindness  than  by  force; 

I  Appiant  i.  p.  106.  '  B.  a  228 ;  ten  yean  firam  the  oommencement  of  the  second 

▼ar  with  Rome.  '  Appian,  i.  p.  106.  *  Diodorus,  ii.  p.  611 ;  cf.  Polyb.  iii. 

p.  206.    Strabo,  p.  220.    The  present  Carthagena. 
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he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings.  And  being  by 
all  the  Spaniards  acknowledged  as  their  general-in-chief,  he 
endeavoured,  according  to  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
writer/  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  independent  dominion  in 
Spain,  having  previously  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
cause  a  revolution  in  Carthage  itself.  After  having  governed 
Spain  for  eight  years,  he  fell  under  the  stroke  of  an  assassin  ; 
and  Hannibal,  whom  he  had  himself  formed,  was  named  as  his 
successor,  first  by  the  army  and  afterwards  by  the  senate.  The 
opposite  faction  in  Carthage,  however,  having  found  means  to 
gain  over  the  people,  were  desirous  of  bringing  those  persons 
to  an  account  whom  the  bribes  of  Hamilcar  and  Asdrubal  had 
so  much  enriched  ;^  upon  which  Hannibal,  in  order  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  party,  commenced  with  more  haste  the  war 
against  Rome,  upon  which  he  had  already  resolved. 

It  is  only  from  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances 
that  we  can  judge  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Barcine  fac- 
tion, and  of  the  changes  which  it  produced.  At  its  origin  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  ;  but  the  wealth  of  Spain  was 
sufficient  to  corrupt  even  many  of  the  great,  and  with  them  a 
strong  party  in  the  senate,  where,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  war  with  Rome,  the  Barcas  evidently  had  a  decided 

Ereponderance.  The  more,  however,  the  partisans  of  that 
ouse  were  enriched,  the  more  easy  it  was  for  envy  to  stir  up 
the  people  for  a  time  against  it,  till  the  heroic  valour  of  Han- 
nibal again  put  them  to  silence. 

This  flexible  disposition  of  the  party  is  precisely  the  most 
striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
grossest  mistakes  into  which  history  can  fall,  to  consider  poli- 
tical parties,  especially  in  republics,  as  constant  and  unchanging 
bodies ;  though  there  is  no  more  difficult  task  for  the  histo- 
rian than  to  trace  out  their  variations. 

From  all  this  the  truth  and  meaning  of  Polybius's  remark, 
that  the  Carthaginian  government  had  degenerated  before  the 
commencement  of  the  second  war  with  Rome,  by  an  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  people,  will  be  set  in  a  just  light.*  The 
senate  at  that  time  appears  indeed  as  the  ruling  body ;  but  the 

I  Namely,  of  Fabius,  in  Polyb.  i.  p.  403.  Fabiiu,  as  Polybiiu  states  it.  says  Asdrabal 
went  to.Carthage  after  he  had  obtained  the  command  in  Spain,  in  order  to  effect  a  revolution 
which  ^ould  pLice  him  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The  leaoing  men,  however,  saw  his  inten- 
tion, and  united  tcwcther  to  prevent  it ;  whereupon  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  there,  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  senate,  made  himself  sole  master.  The  account  of  Fabius  is  per- 
haps examerated,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  contains  much  that  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  severe,  but  to  me  very  unsatisfactory,  criticism  of  Polybius,  which  in  fact 
does  not  refer  to  this  point  but  to  another.  We  at  least  see  by  it  what  confidmoe  was  placed 
in  AsdrubaL  *  Appian,  1.  p.  109.  *  Polyb.  ii  p.  563, 664. 
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senate  itself  was  ruled  by  a  faction,  which  reh'ed  upon  its  great 
favour  with  the  people,  though  another  party  was  always  op- 
posed to  it,  of  which  Hannibal  the  Great,  till  the  end  of  the 
second  war,  seems  to  have  been  the  leader. 

But  the  views  and  transactions  of  these  two  parties  require 
a  further  development  as  often  as  we  change  the  point  of  view 
in  which  we  consider  them,  since  no  other  motive  was  given  to 
the  opponents  of  the,  Barcas,  but  mere  envy  at  their  greatness. 

According  to  the  statements  of  all  writers,  the  renewing  of 
the  struggle  with  Rome  was  the  sole  act  and  favourite  project 
of  the  Barcas ;  and  was  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
their  other  enterprise — the  conquest  of  Spain,  which  they  pro- 
secuted with  so  much  good  fortune.  Hence  it  was  that  the  ex- 
pedition came  to  be  undertaken  from  this  country,  whence  they 
drew  their  chief  supplies,  and  led  by  a  general  who  had  been 
trained  to  arms  in  this  same  country.  Its  great  results  are  ge- 
nerally known.  The  glorious  days  of  Thrasymene  and  Cannae 
seem  to  have  surpassed  the  boldest  hopes  that  could  have  been 
formed  at  Carthage. 

The  natural  fruits  of  these  victories  would  have  been  a 
peace  with  Rome  upon  fair  and  moderate  terms,  which  would 
have  restored  to  the  republic  its  lost  possessions  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  And  in  the  eyes  of  such  patriots  of  Carthage  as  did 
not  desire  a  war  of  extermination,  this  wish  appeared  the  more 
excusable,  as  the  republic,  with  all  its  efforts,  could  expect  to 
obtain  no  immediate  advantage  beyond  it.  Every  victory, 
however,  instead  of  leading  to  peace,  seems  to  have  driven  it 
to  a  greater  distance.  The  more  the  fame  of  the  Barcas  was 
exalted  by  the  war^  the  less  did  they  wish  for  its  conclusion ; 
and  this  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  previous  to  Scipio's  invasion  of  Africa,  there  is  not  a 
single  word  said  about  any  negotiations  whatever.^ 

How  far  this  line  of  policy  might  be  true  or  false,  whether 
it  was  possible  for  Carthage  and  Rome  to  exist  together  or 
not,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  discuss.  But  to  those  who  would 
not  regard  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Barcas  as  the  object  of 
the  war,  the  reflection  will  spontaneously  arise,  that  the  oppo- 
site party,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  viewed  affairs,  might 
also  be  right,  and  might  not  act  altogether  from  dishonourable 
motives,  although  they  desired  peace.* 

i  Polyb.  Hi  p.  502. 

*  Thm  will  be  found  no  closer  resemblance  to  fhe  struggle  of  these  two  parties  in  Car- 
thage, than  that  ot  the  Whigs  and  Tories  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suooesnon  in 
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That  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  contest  between  these  two 
parties  must  be  viewed,  namely,  one  as  clamorous  for  peace, 
the  other  desirous  above  all  things  to  continue  the  war,  is  clear 
from  what  is  said  by  Livy.^  A  detailed  history  of  this  party- 
contention  cannot  be  given  for  want  of  information.  Never- 
theless we  see  that  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  party  at 
that  time  for  peace,  and  which  indeed  Hannibal  joined  on  his 
return  to  Africa,  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  senate ;  while  a 
democratic  party  made  use  of,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  influence 
it  possessed,  to  frustrate  the  pending  negotiations.^ 

But  whatever  change  might  have  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  these  parties  within  themselves,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  Barcine  faction  maintained  a  preponderance  in  the 
senate  during  the  last  years  of  the  war ;  the  usual  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  opposition  of  Hanno  crippled  the  progress 
of  Hannibal  by  his  having  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  his 
being  supported  in  Italy,  requires  at  least  a  good  deal  of  con- 
firmation to  make  it  consistent. 

Reinforcements  and  supplies  directly  from  Africa  did  not  at 
all  enter  into  the  immediate  plan  of  the  Carthaginian  general. 
It  was  more  particularly  one  of  his  great  ideas,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  the  time  he  left  Italy,  that  these 
should  be  supplied  from  another  quarter,  namely  from  Spain ; 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  war  is  taken  in  a  wrong  point  of 
view  if  this  be  not  duly  considered. 

The  reasons  why  he  expected  to  draw  what  assistance  he 
should  require  from  thence,  may  be  detailed  in  a  few  words. 
Spain  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  power  and  the  resources 
of  his  house;'  but,  above  all,  it  was  the  field  in  which  his 
troops  were  trained  to  arms.     As  the  war  with  Rome  had 

England.  Were  not  the  latter  justified  in  ^wishing  for  peace,  although  Marlborough,  at  the 
head  of  the  Whigs,  was  against  it  ?  This  comparison  might  be  carried  still  further,  and  could 
not  fail  to  be  instructive  if  it  were  in  place  here.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  history  a  finer 
parallel  ^an  might  be  draivn  between  Hannibal  and  Marlborough,  if  a  Plutarch  could  be 
found  to  do  it  justice.  Their  both  contending  for  ten  years  upon  a  foreign  soil  without  being 
subdued  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  justiiy  the  comparison.  But  much  more  striking 
similarities  are  found  in  their  general  circumstances ;  in  their  bold  enterprises ;  in  the  form- 
ation of  their  heterogeneous  armies ;  in  their  murderous  battles,  planned  for  annihilation  ; 
in  their  comprehensive  political  activity ;  in  their  dominion  over  the  men  by  whom  thej 
were  surrounded ;  in  their  unfortunate  fates ;  and,  indeed,  even  in  their  perhaps  unique 
weakness,  for  both  were  unable  to  withstand  the  influence  of  gold.  The  i>roper  and  au- 
thentic key  to  Hannibal's  character  is  found  in  Polybius,  iii.  p.  144,  as  the  writer  obtained  it 
firom  the  mouth  of  Massinissa,  at  one  time  the  friend  and  fellow-wai-rior  of  the  great 
Carthaginian.  i  See  the  discourse  of  Hanno,  Liv.xxiii.  12.  *  Appian.  i.  p.  345. 

'  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  income  which  the  Barca  family  drew  from 
Spain,  from  what  Pliny  relates  of  the  produce  of  the  mine  Bebulo,  (so  named  from  its  dis- 
coverer,) situate  near  New  Carthage,  and  belonging  to  Hannibal.  Plin.  xxxiii.  6.  **  Ex 
quibus  Bebulo  puteus  appcllatur  hodieque,  qui  ccc  pondo  Hannibal!  subministrarit  in  dies." 
That  ia,  three  hundred  'Raman  pounds  of  silver,  making  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 
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never  relaxed  here,  armies  were  here  formed  that  were  already- 
accustomed  to  stand  before  the  legions;  consequently  they 
must  have  been  infinitely  superior  to  the  raw,  newly-raised 
levies  firom  Africa. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  great  design  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  (to  effect  which  he  unceasingly  laboured  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war,)  that  his  brother  Asdrubal  should 
reinforce  him  with  a  second  army  from  Spain,  whose  place 
should  be  supplied  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Africa,  in  order 
still  to  maintain  a  preponderance  there  against  Rome.^ 
.  The  truth  of  this  remark  appears  evident,  as  well  from  the 
history  of  the  war,  as  from  tlie  continual  preponderance  of  the 
Barcas  in  the  Carthaginian  senate.  The  order  to  march  to- 
wards Italy  was  sent  to  Asdrubal  from  Carthage,  immediately 
after  the  account  had  been  received  of  the  great  victory  of 
Cannae,  and  a  new  army  to  act  in  Spain  was  sent  there  under 
the  command  of  Hamilco.*  The  Romans,  however,  were  aware 
of  this  design,  and  it  was  therefore  the  task  of  the  two  Scipios 
in  Spain  to  hinder  its  execution.  They  did  this  at  first  by  the 
victory  near  the  Ebro,*  whereupon  Mago,  the  other  brother  of 
Hannibal,  was  sent  into  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians  even  in 
the  very  same  year,  b.  c.  215,  with  a  strong  reinforcement.* 
But  the  double  victory  of  the  Scipios  near  lUiturgi,  purchased 
them  a  continuance  of  the  superiority.*  The  Carthaginians, 
nevertheless,  sent  over  a  third  army,  under  the  command  of 
Asdrubal  the  son  of  Gisco;^  while,  just  about  the  same  time, 
another  must  have  been  sent,  together  with  a  fleet,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  besieged  Syracuse.^  The  treble  victory  of 
Munda,  however,  b.  c.  214,  enabled  Scipio  to  maintain  his 
ground.®  After  these  bold  and  active  operations,  the  struggle 
rather  slumbered  here  for  two  years,^  when  the  Romans  fell 
into  the  trap  the  Carthaginians  had  set  for  them,  and  the  two 
Scipios  were  slain  *°  (212).  The  victory  gained  by  Marcius 
over  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  still  more  important  entrance 

>  Doctor  Becker,  of  Razeburg,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  learned  treatise,  introduc- 
tory to  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  differs  from  me  in  this  and  some  other  points.  I 
C(mfetB  that  his  argruments  do  not  couTince  me.  I  think  it,  however,  best  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  reader's  judgment,  as  the  question  here  is  not  of  the  events  themselves,  but  of  the 
opinion  formed  respecting  them ;  and  here,  perhaps,  difference  of  opinion  may  be  the  most 
instructive.  Concerning  the  main  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  importance 
of  Uie  Spanish  war,  (altliough  perhaps  originally  begun  without  their  consent,)  and  the  pre- 
servation of  that  country,  which  I  believe  to  have  oeen  first  brought  to  light  in  this  work, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  *  Liv.  xxiii.  27,  28.    In  the  yeai  216. 

They  feared  the  execution  of  this  plan  from  the  first  victory  of  Hannibal    Polyb.  i  p.  608. 

»  Liv.  xxiii.  29.  *  Ibid,  xxiii.  32.  »  Ibid,  xxiii.  49.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  41. 

»  Ibid,  xxiv.  86.  "  Ibid.  xxiv.  42.  •  Ibid.  xxv.  32.  "  Ibid,  xxv,  36, 36. 
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of  the  younger  Scipio  into  Spain  in  the  next  year,  still  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  plan  ;  but  as  the  Carthaginians  founded 
their  only  hopes  of  success  upon  its  completion,  they  prose- 
cuted it  with  the  more  zeal  for  these  hinderances,*  and  made 
the  greatest  preparations  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Spain.  The 
victory  of  Scipio,  and  all  his  efforts,  could  not  prevent  its  ac- 
complishment ;*  Asdrubal  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  with 
a  numerous  army  ;  and  had  he  not  lost  his  life  in  Umbria,  the 
fame  of  the  deified  Scipio  might  have  been  placed  in  a  critical 
situation. 

Probably,  from  the  course  of  this  war,  we  may  in  some  de- 
gree account  for  that  decline  of  the  maritime  forces  of  the  re- 
public during  it,  which  even  ancient  writers  have  considered 
as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  fall,'  and  which  no  where  ap- 
pears more  evident  than  in  Scipio's  crossing  over  to  Africa 
without  a  fleet  being  sent  out  to  oppose  him.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  design  the  Barcas  had  but  little  occasion  for  a 
navy,  it  had  held  therefore  only  a  secondary  place ;  and  the 

Sowerful  exertions  which  the  land  service  cost,  perhaps  ren- 
ered   it  impossible  to  maintain  the  other  upon  an  equal 
footing. 

However  this  may  have  been,  what  we  have  above  said  will 
sufficiently  answer  the  question  how  this  party-spirit  first  arose. 
And  it  is,  properly,  upon  this  question  that  the  fall  of  every 
republic  usually  depends.     A  nation  united  in  itself  is  un- 

1  LiT.  xrvii.  5.  '  An  obscurity  hovers  over  this  point  of  history,  both  in  Polvbiiu 

and  Livy,  which  cannot  but  surprise  every  attentive  reader.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Scipio 
committed  one  of  the  greatest  military  faults  in  permitting  this  expedition  of  Asdrubal  if  it 
were  in  his  power  to  prevent  it  Although  he  gained,  according  to  Polybius,  iii.  p.  280,  a 
victory  over  Asdrubal,  he  did  not  consider  itpruaent  to  follow  him  to  the  P3rrenees,  whither 
he  had  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  Asdrubal  appears  a  few  montiis  later,  and  after 
a  rapid  harassing  march,  with  fifty-six  thousand  men  in  Italy.  Is  not  this  enough  to  awaken 
some  suspicion  respecting  this  victory  ?  Can  we  help  suspecting  that  the  writer  desired  to 
touch  upon  this  suoject  as  lightly  as  possible,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
fiunily  of  Scipio  ?  He  certainljr  states,  as  a  reason  for  Sdpio's  not  following  him,  that  he 
feared  the  two  other  Carthaginian  generals ;  but  does  this  free  him  from  uie  reproach  of 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  outreached  by  Asdrubal  ?  But  even  in  the  acooimt  of  Livy,  the 
&ct  bears  a  somewhat  different  appearance.  He  mentions,  it  is  true,  the  victory  of  Scipio 
near  Biccula  (xxvii.  18, 19) ;  but  he  states  at  the  same  time,  that  Asdrubal  had  made  pre- 
parations before  the  battle  to  march  towards  the  Pyrenees ;  and  tibat  Scipio,  although  he  was 
advised  to  follow  him,  thought  it  sufficient  to  occupy  the  moimtain  passes  with  a  body  of 
troops  (xxvii  20).  Appian,  however,  (i.  p.  135,)  places  these  events  in  a  much  clearer  light 
According  to  his  account,  Scipio,  before  the  said  battle,  was  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  The 
battle,  the  issue  of  which  long  remained  doubtful,  but  finally  decided  for  Scipio,  helped  him 
out  of  this  (Polybius,  therefore,  certainly  might,  without  being  fieilse  to  history,  ascribe  the 
victory  to  Scipio).  But  Asdrubal  had,  before  this,  caused  numerous  levies  to  be  raised  on 
the  northern  coasts ;  and,  deceiving  Scipio,  he  suddenly  turned  tiiitherward,  and,  with  the 
troops  there  assembled,  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  To  none  of  the  generals  of  that  period  has. 
less  justice  been  done  than  to  Asdrubal.  A  fair  character  of  him  may  be  found  in  Diodorus, 
ii.  p.  660 ;  where  he  is  said  to  be,  without  dispute,  the  first  general  after  his  brother  Hanni- 
bal. He  is  ranked,  moreover,  next  to  him  as  well  as  Mago,  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  by 
Polybius,  iii.  p.  138.  History  rarely  exhibits  a  similar  race  of  heroes !  They  are  mighty  z 
They  rank  too  high  to  be  obscured  oy  centuries.  *  Appian,  i.  p.  810. 
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conquerable;  but  the  most  mighty  people  become  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies  when  the  spirit  of  faction  prevails  over 
patriotism. 

How  violent  this  spirit  must  have  been,  during  the  second 
struggle  with  Rome,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  deep  degeneration 
of  the  government  at  its  close.  The  relation  of  Livy,  notwith- 
standing the  Roman  colouring  he  has  given  to  it,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  head.*  According  to  him,  a  powerftil  body  of 
the  republic,  which  he  calls  the  order  of  knights,  had  usurped 
a  tyrannical  authority,  and  exercised  a  despotic  power  over  the 
goods  and  persons  of  the  citizens.^  Its  members  held  their 
places  for  life,  and  as  they  appointed  the  ministers  of  the  trea- 
sury, they  had  that  in  their  interest.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution,  this  order  of  knights  was  most 
probably  the  council  of  the  hundred,  which  in  this  stormy 
period  found  the  best  opportunity  of  founding  a  reign  of  ter- 
rors,— the  fruit  usually  brought  forth  by  the  riot  of  faction. 
When  Hannibal  became  head  of  the  commonwealth,  he  an- 
nihilated these  abuses  by  a  twofold  reform ;  as  he  made  the 
offices  of  the  centumvirate  annual  instead  of  for  life,  and  re- 
gulated the  management  of  the  treasury.  But  even  these 
reforms  nourished  the  spirit  of  faction,  as  Hannibal  thereby 
made  all  those  his  enemies  who  had  fed  upon  the  public ;  and 

>  Liv.  zxxiii.  46. 

'  Ordo  judkum.  In  explaining  this  passage  of  Livy,  much,  in  consequence  of  his  makins 
nse  of  R<mian  appellations,  must  be  left  to  ooigecture.  I  therefore  beg  that  my  view  of  it 
may  be  taken  in  this  light  Two  thinss  are  certain.  First :  the  ordo  jucUcum  was  a  hi^h 
state  and  police  tribunal.  Secondly ;  Hannibal  was  at  the  head  of  it  (preetor  wrum  scU. 
judicum  ffictus).  I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  the  centumviraUt  or  genuia^  (see  above,  p.  65,^ 
which  arose  out  of  the  aBarchy,  and  usurjped  a  tyrannical  power.  In  the  gerutia  the  suf- 
fetes  exy  oyed  the  presidency.  The  expression  preetofy  therefere,  stands  here  either  for  suffes, 
or  we  must  suppose  it  to  mean  an  extraordinary  mag^trate,  a  sort  of  dictator,  yet  not  of  the 
warrior  kind,  wnich,  under  the  extraordinanr  carcumstances  of  the  period,  would  not  be  sur- 
prising. At  all  events,  Hannibal  stood  as  chief  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  As 
such  he  cited  the  quattor  before  him,  who  could  be  no  other  than  the  first  minister  of 
finance.  He  did  not,  however,  obey  him,  as  he  was  certain,  after  his  qusestorship,  to  be 
brought  into  the  ordo  Judiciim,  the  centumvirate.  According  to  Aristotle,  (see  above,  p.  68,) 
when  they  left  the  pentarchieaf  they  became  members  of  the  centumvirate.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, higmy  probable  that  the  qwestor  was  chief  of  the  pentardby,  which  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  treasury.  This  agrees  with  what  we  learn  firam  Aristotle,  (see  above,  p.  68,)  that 
when  persons  left  the  pentarchies  they  entered  into  the  gerusia.  Hannibal's  reform  con- 
sisted of  two  ol^ects.  First,  in  making  the  duration  of  the  office  of  the  members  of  the 
centumvirate  yearly  instead  of  for  life,  which  broke  the  oligarchic  power  of  this  assembly ; 
and  secondly,  by  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  treasury ;  partly  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  pajr- 
ment  of  the  arrears,  and  partly  by  restoring  to  the  state  that  which  belonged  to  it.  This 
interpretation  seems  to  me  to  agree  best,  not  only  with  the  words  of  Livv,  but  also  with  all 
we  know  of  the  Carthaginian  government  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic.  The  identity 
of  the  gerusia  and  centumvirate  as  a  high  state  tribunal,  is  also,  aoooroing  to  my  judgment, 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Livr,  xxxiv.  61.  "  When,"  says  he,  "  the  simetes  were  seated, 
in  order  to  administer  justice,  (ad  jus  dicendum^)  the  note  of  Aristo  f  the  i>rivate  a^nt,  who 
had  fled,  of  Hannibal)  was  found  posted  up  in  their  seats,  stating  that  his  commission  was 
not  to  private  persons,  but  ad  eenioreSf  (ita  aencttum  vocant,)**  therefore,  to  the  gerusia,  of 
which  the  sufietes,  in  order  to  administer  justice,  were  the  presidents.  For  where,  except 
in  that  assembly,  could  the  note  mentioned  be  more  properly  fixed  up  ? 
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the  Stipulations  of  the  last  peace  with  Rome  were  not  su£fered 
to  die  away. 

In  the  decline  of  free  states  every  misfortune  becomes  dou- 
bled, as  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  re-animate  the  fury  of  parties. 
Mortified  pride  seeks  for  revenge ;  and  the  guilt  of  unsuccess- 
ful war,  and  humiliating  peace,  is  hurled  from  one  party  to  the 
other.  Their  mutual  hate  is  thus  not  only  increased,  but  be- 
comes greater  than  their  hate  to  the  most  haughty  foe ;  and 
thus  becomes  explained  the  melancholy,  though  in  history 
constantly  recurring  phenomenon,  that  it  becomes  easy  to  the 
latter,  in  such  states,  to  form  itself  a  party,  which  enables  it 
to  accomplish  its  designs. 

This  melancholy  phenomenon  showed  itself  at  Carthage,  in 
its  fullest  extent,  after  the  second  peace  with»  Rome.  A  Ro- 
man party,  first  formed  by  the  opponents  of  Hannibal,  per- 
formed the  office  of  continual  spies  for  that  republic.^  The 
expulsion  of  that  great  man,  who  in  the  afflictions  of  his  coun- 
try showed  himself  above  all  party-spirit,  was  their  work,  and 
is  the  best  proof  of  their  strength  and  their  blindness.  Who 
was  to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  his  absence  ? 

But  the  last  peace  with  Rome  contained,  by  the  relation  in 
which  it  placed  Massinissa  with  Carthage,  a  condition,  which 
seems  not  less  to  have  contributed  to  the  internal  disorder. 
In  him  the  republic  clearly  saw  a  neighbour  and  overseer,  who, 
by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  sought  to  aggrandize  himself  at 
its  expense,  and  who  at  last  snatched  away  the  best  portion 
of  its  territory,  the  rich  district  of  Emporia.*  He  also  found 
means  to  buy  himself  a  party  in  Carthage,  which  at  last  be- 
came so  daring,  that  they  were  driven  from  the  city,*  and 
thereby  gave  occasion  to  that  unfortunate  war  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  Carthage. 

There  certainly  stood  opposed  to  these  factions,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  party  of  patriots,*  who,  by  bringing  to  remem- 
brance the  happy  days  of  the  time  gone  by,  strove  to  recall 
them.  It  seems  never,  however,  to  have  found  a  leader  worthy 
of  that  rank;*  and  plain  traces  show,  that  it  suffered  itself  to 
be  provoked  by  its  opponents  into  a  precipitate  and  incautious 

»  Liv.  xxziii.  47.  •  Polyb.  iv.  p.  547. 

'  Appian,  L  p.  394.  No  other  writer  has  so  accurately  described  the  outrages  which 
Carthage  had  to  endure  from  Massinissa. 

*  These  three  fiictions  are  distinguished  and  described  by  Appian,  i.  p.  390.  The  im- 
mense population  of  the  city,  which,  even  in  its  latest  periods,  is  estimated  at  seven  hundred 
thousand,  must  have  made  the  contention  of  these  foetions  dreadful. 

*  Compare  Polybius's  portraiture  of  the  last  Carthaginian  general,  Asdrubal,  iy.  p.  701. 
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line  of  conduct,  which  was  rather  hurtftil  than  conducive  to 
the  good  cause.^ 

This  violence  of  factions,  the  accurate  detail  of  which  must 
be  left  to  a  proper  history  of  Carthage,  continued  with  little 
interruption  from  Hannibal's  exile  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
repubHc.  The  life  of  Massinissa  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
close ;  and  his  pretensions  increased  with  his  years.  In  the 
Roman  senate  a  party  was  formed,  principally  by  the  offended 
purity  and  hateful  passions  of  the  elder  Cato,  whose  watch- 
word was  the  annihilation  of  Carthage,  which  led  to  the  speedy 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  last  struggle  of  the  unfortunate  republic  requires  no 
commentary.  It  was  the  struggle  of  a  giant  in  despair,  who, 
certain  of  destruction,  would  not  fall  ingloriously.  How  many 
and  what  causes  had  long  been  working  together  to  render 
this  fall  at  last  unavoidable,  it  has  been  the  o^ect  of  the  fore- 
going work  to  develop ;  and  the  close  of  this  great  tragedy 
confirms  the  observation,  that  Rome  trusted  to  itself  and  its 
sword — Carthage  to  its  gold  and  its  mercenaries.  The  great- 
ness of  Rome  was  founded  upon  a  rock ;  that  of  Carthage 
upon  sand  and  gold-dust. 


ETHIOPIANS. 

Chap.  I.    Geographical  Survey  of  the  Ethiopian  Nations. 

STHIOPIA,  THE  HOST  DISTANT  KEOION  OF  THE  EARTH,  WHOSE  INHABITANTS  ARE  THE 
TALLEST,  MOST  BEAUTIFUL,  AND  LONO-LITED  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.     HEROD.  III.  114. 

Until  we  can  obtain  fuller  and  better  information  respecting 
the  nations  of  inner  Africa,  there  must  necessarily  remain 
several  wide  gaps  in  the  history  of  our  race,  whose  number  and 
greatness  it  will  perhaps  be  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
until  these  shall  have  been  filled  up.  This  observation  may  be 
apphed  indifferently  to  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  man. 
Africa,  from  its  situation,  naturally  contains  the  greatest  variety 
of  the  human  race,  in  a  physical  point  of  view ;  and  it  may  be 
feir  to  conjecture,  from  that  very  circumstance,  that  the  moral 
differences  are  equally  numerous. 

^  Compare  what  Liyy  says  of  Gisoo,  the  son  of  Hamilcar.    Epitom.  1.  xlviii. 
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.  He  who  wishes  to  examine  the  injSuences  of  climate  on  na- 
ture, and  particularly  on  the  outward  figure  and  colour  of  man, 
will  find  Africa  the  only  quarter  of  the  world  which  ofiers  him 
an  unbroken  chain  from  almost  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  physical  organization.  Neither  Europe  nor  Asia  contain 
continents  which  reach  to  the  equator;  in  America  various 
causes  concur  to  weaken  the  influence  of  climate;^  besides 
which  European  policy  has  taken  so  much  pains  since  its  dis- 
covery, to  exterminate  and  corrupt  the  aboriginal  tribes,  par- 
ticularly the  better  and  more  cultivated,  that  the  philosopher  is 
deprived  of  the  materials  most  worthy  of,  and  which  would 
best  repay,  his  attention.  Australasia,  and  the  newly-dis- 
covered islands  of  the  South  Sea,  are  only  so  many  links  of  a 
chain  every  where  torn  asunder.  Africa,  on  the  contrary,  forms 
of  itself  one  immense  whole ;  one  continent,  which,  arising 
under  the  temperate  zone,  stretches,  without  losing  much  of 
its  width,  across  the  line,  and  finally  tapers  ofi*  almost  to  a 
point,  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  This 
vast  tract  is  every  where  sown  with  nations,  which,  like  the 
various  kinds  of  com  before  the  introduction  of  husbandry, 
have  sprung  up  in  various  shapes,  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
nature  alone,  and  are  ripening  towards  civilization. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  differ  but  little  in 
colour  and  form  from  the  Europeans;  but  the  difference 
gradually  becomes  more  striking ;  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
the  colour  darkens,  the  hair  becomes  more  woolly,  the  profile 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  and  man  at  last  becomes  alto- 
gether a  negro.  Beyond  the  equator,  the  figure  and  swarthy 
colour  of  this  unhappy  race  are  again  lost  in  successive  grada- 
tions. The  Cafires  and  Hottentots  seem  to  have,  from  what 
we  know  of  them,  much  of  the  negro  nature,  without  however 
being  completely  negroes.^ 

All  the  innumerable  varieties  of  form  therefore  found  in  the 
human  species,  and  every  shade  of  colour  from  the  white  to 
the  negro,  are  exhibited  before  us  on  the  vast  scene  of  Africa, 
and  certainly  there  only  in  an  uninterrupted  series.  How  dif- 
ferent then  will  this  important  branch  of  natural  history  ap- 
pear, when  the  labours  of  capable  travellers  shall  have  given 
us,  by  their  drawings,  descriptions,  and  researches,  such  an 
accurate  and  scientific  detail  of  these  variations,  as  shall  enable 

^  Zimmennaxin,  GeoffrapMeal  History  of  Mankind^  i.  p.  78. 
*  Blvmenbach*!  Natural  History,  i.  p.  56. 
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lis  to  form  a  true  idea  of  these  successive  and  gradual  changes, 
of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  taking  into  our  account  even 
the  latest  discoveries,  we  know  scarcely  anything  more,  than 
that  they  justify  us  in  drawing  the  above  general  inferences. 

The  additions  likely  to  be  made  from  these  sources  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  families  of  mankind,  both  in  a  moral 
and  psychological  point  of  view,  are  perhaps  yet  more  con- 
siderable. But  we  still  require  better  information  of  what 
man  w,  and  may  become,  in  those  regions.  For  which  shall 
we  take  as  our  standard?  Not,  I  hope,  those  unfortunate 
beings  who,  torn  from  their  country,  their  friends,  and  from  all 
those  associations  which  affect  the  heart  of  a  negro,  groan  be- 
yond the  ocean  under  the  tyranny  of  the  European,  whose  lash 
would  soon  suppress  every  development  of  mind,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  cruelty,  might  show  itself. — Or  shall  we  take  it 
from  the  report  of  travellers  ?  Our  circle  of  information  has 
certainly  been  enlarged  by  them  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
adventurers  have  pressed  forward  from  the  north,  from  the 
west,  and  from  the  south,  yet  the  most  persevering  of  them 
have  been  unable  to  reach  Tombuctoo,  or  any  other  large  in- 
land town  where  the  civilization  of  these  nations  has  reached  a 
higher  point ;  or  if  they  have  reached  it,  we  still  lack  anything 
like  accurate  information  respecting  it.^  What,  however,  we 
have  learned  from  Leo  Africanus,  and  from  Mungo  Park  and 
his  successors,  justly  excites  our  admiration,  though  it  is  far 
from  satisfying  our  curiosity.  What  a  picture  of  rising  culti- 
vation did  Park  catch  a  glance  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seego,  on  the  banks  of  the  Joliba !  The  great  question  re- 
specting the  rise  and  first  formation  of  states,  which  hitherto 
has  been  little  more  than  an  object  of  speculation,  seems  here 
likely  to  become  historically  answered.  Religion,  legislation, 
national  law,  all  appear  here  in  their  infancy,  but  still  in  a 
great  variety  of  changing  shapes,  and  show  in  as  many  ways 

^  The  latest  known  trayellera,  Denham  and  Clapperton,  startrng  from  the  north  coast, 
haye  penetrated  as  fiir  as  10<»  N.  lat ;  from  the  Cape  on  the  south  the  missionaries  have 
pushed  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  tropic,  into  the  country  of  the  Bitschuimces ; 
where  the  advance  of  a  mighty  nomad  people,  the  Mantatis,  from  the  heart  of  Africa  in  the 
year  1823,  wiU  probably  prevent  the  farther  progiress  of  disooyery  for  a  long  period.  Th^ 
particulars  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  South  African  Joumalt  No.  I.,  for  January  1824,  pub- 
lished at  the  Cape.  The  war  with  the  Ashantees  has  also  interrupted  the  prograss  fixim  the 
west.    No  European  has  yet  seen  the  sources  of  the  Joliba. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  original  German  of  this  work,  our  unfortunate  coimtryman, 
Htgor  Laing,  and  the  French  adventurer,  Cailli6,  have  penetrated  to  Tombuctoo ;  but  the 
cruel  murder  and  robbery  of  the  former,  and  the  limited  talents  of  the  latter,  render  the  ad- 
ditions  made  to  our  stock  of  information  much  less  interesting  than  might  have  been 
expected.  They,  with  the  recent  discovery  of  the  flux  of  the  Joliba  into  the  sea,  are  noticed 
in  Appendix,  ix.     JYoMkUorJ] 
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their  influence  upon  these  still  uncultivated  people.'  The 
great  machinery^  such  as  general  emigrations,  vast  conquests, 
either  by  rude  or  civilizai  nations,  suddenly-arising  and  far- 
spreading  systems  of  religion,  which  have  at  one  time  acceler- 
ated, and  at  others  abruptly  retarded,  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  seem  to  have  had  much  less 
effect  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  propagation  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  which  has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  countries 
on  the  Niger,  is  perhaps  the  only  external  shock  that  these  na- 
tions have  received,  and  this,  though  it  certainly  has  had  some 
effect,  has  produced  no  rapid  or  remarkable  consequences.  All 
here  is  left  to  itself,  and  moves  along  in  the  slow,  but  certain 
course  of  nature. 

Except  the  Egyptians,  there  is  no  aboriginal  people  of 
Africa  with  so  many  claims  upon  our  attention  as  the  Ethi- 
opians; from  the  remotest  times  to  the  present,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  yet  most  mysterious  of  nations.  In  the 
earliest  traditions  of  nearly  all  the  more  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  name  of  this  distant  people  is  found.  The  an- 
nals of  the  Egyptian  priests  were  full  of  them ;  the  nations  of 
inner  Asia,  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  have  interwoven  the 
fictions  of  the  Ethiopian  with  their  own  traditions  of  the  con- 
quests and  wars  of  their  heroes ;  and,  at  a  period  equally  re- 
mote, they  glinmier  in  Greek  mythology.  When  the  Greeks 
scarcely  knew  Italy  and  Sicily  by  name,  the  Ethiopians  were 
celebrated  in  the  verses  of  their  poets ;  "  they  are  the  remotest 
nation,  the  most  just  of  men ;  the  favourites  of  the  gods.  Thd 
lofty  inhabitants  of  Olympus  journey  to  them,  and  take  part  in 
their  feasts ;  their  sacrifices  are  the  most  agreeable  of  all  that 
mortals  can  offer  them."*  And  when  the  feint  gleam  of  tra- 
dition and  feble  ^ves  way  to  the  clear  light  of  history,  the 
lustre  of  the  Ethiopians  is  not  diminished.  They  still  con-» 
tinue  the  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration ;  and  the  pen  of 
cautious,  clear-sighted  historians  often  places  them  in  the 
highest  rank  of  knowledge  and  civilization. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  early  renown  of  one  of  the 
most  distant  nations  of  the  earth  ?  How  did  the  fame  of  its 
name  penetrate  the  terrible  desert  which  surrounds  it,  and, 

>  Those,  for  example,  'who  would  learn  the  origin  of  republics,  or  would  wish  to  see  the 
growth  oimytteriet  and  secret  tribunals,  may  consult  Golbeny's  account  of  the  institution 
of  the  Purrah  amo^g  the  Foulahs.  [The  author  here  alludes  to  the  Fehmfferiehte,  an  insti- 
tution peculiar  to  Westphalia,  and  made  use  of  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  Anne  of  Oeierstein.] 

'  See  all  the  passages  where  Homer  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians,  for  example,  Odyss.  i,  t.  23,  etc. 
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even  still,  forms  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  all  who  would 
approach  it  ?  To  suppose  all  the  above  particulars  the  mere 
offspring  of  the  poet's  imagination,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  by 
any  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  early  traditions.  But 
if  they  were  more  than  this,  if  the  reports  respecting  this  peo- 
ple were  founded  in  truth,  then  the  above  questions  become 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  ancient  history,  and  have  the 
stronger  claim  to  our  attention ;  as  no  one  yet,  within  the  circle 
of  my  knowledge,  has  at  all  satisfactorily  answered  them. 

A  great  many  nations,  different  and  distant  from  one  an- 
other, are  comprised  under  the  name  of  Ethiopian.  It  would 
be  taking  a  distorted  view  of  the  subject  to  consider  them  as 
one  nation,  or  even  as  one  race.  The  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  man  was  but  little  cultivated  in  antiquity ;  nations 
were  distinguished  according  to  the  most  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  their  appearance,  namely,  their  colour ;  and  thus  all 
those  who  were  strikingly  distinguished  from  Europeans  by  a 
very  dark,  or  completely  black  skin,  received  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Ethiopians. 

After  these  remarks  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  we  find 
Ethiopian  nations  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
world.  Africa  certainly  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
them,  yet  they  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  nor  were  they  confined  to  it  alone.  A  considerable 
tract  of  Asia  was  occupied  by  an  Ethiopian  race;  and  as 
India  was  often  made  to  comprise  southern  Africa,  so,  in  like 
manner,  Ethiopia  is  frequently  made  to  include  southern  India. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  general  scope  of  this  inquiry, 
that  we  should  show  somewhat  more  accurately  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  seats  of  these  nations.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  that,  of  the  ancient  writers,  only 
the  more  eminent  historians  and  geographers  can  find  a  place 
here ;  as  what  we  attempt  will  be  rather  a  general  geographi- 
cal outline,  and  a  detail  of  particulars. 

They  agree,  for  the  most  part,  in  dividing  the  native  tribes 
of  Africa  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethi- 
opians. 

"  Thus  much  I  know,"  says  Herodotus,*  "  four  nations  oc- 
cupy Africa,  and  no  more ;  two  of  these  nations  are  aboriginal, 
and  two  not.  The  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  are  aboriginal ;  the 
former  lying  northward,  and  the  latter  southward,  in  Libya ; 

>  Herod,  ir.  197. 
L  2 
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the  foreign  settlers  are  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,"  This  division 
will  be  found  exactly  followed  by  succeeding  writers ;  although 
they  are  not  very  accurate  in  the  use  of  names.  And,  not- 
withstanding we  should  grant  that  no  essential  distinction  of 
races  is  here  pointed  at,  yet  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north  and  the  southern  parts  of  northern 
Africa,  are  so  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  particularly 
by  the  colour  of  their  skin,  that  they  considered  them  as  en- 
tirely different  races. 

The  father  of  history,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  other  Greek 
writers,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Libyans^  all  the  nations 
which  they  knew  in  northern  Africa  without  the  territory  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  separate  tribes, 
which,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Herodotus  has  so  carefully 
enumerated;*  and  the  nomad  tribes  of  western  north  Africa, 
which  later  writers  have  rescued  from  obscurity,  equally  be- 
long to  them.'  The  first  important  question,  therefore,  that 
presents  itself,  is,  who  were  these  nations,  and  are  any  of  their 
descendants  now  to  be  found  ? 

Since  the  migratory  invasions  of  the  Arabs  north  Africa  has 
been  so  much  changed,  with  regard  to  its  inhabitants,  that  this 
question  cannot  be  answered  without  great  difficulty.  These 
conquerors  have,  by  partly  living  in  towns,  and  by  the  pastoral 
life  of  the  far  greater  number,  spread  themselves  over  every 
part  of  northern  Africa,  where  they  are  now  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Moors.*  Their  tribes  wander  over  the  vast  tracts 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Senegal  and  Joliba ; 
and  are  notorious  as  a  nation  for  their  savage  barbarity  and 
religious  fanaticism.  It  has,  however,  for  a  long  time  been 
ascertained  that  they  certainly  are  not  the  only  inhabitants  of 
these  extensive  regions.  Even  early  travellers*  distinguished 
from  them  a  race  known  by  the  name  of  Berbers,  who  dwell 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Barbary  and  Morocco,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Atlas  mountains,  whither  they  have  been  pressed 
back  by  the  progress  of  the  conquering  Arabs,  as  they  had 
previously  been  by  the  Vandals.^     But  the  recent  discoveries 

>  The  Eg^rptuoiii,  of  course,  are  not  included  in  this  remark,  as  their  country  waa  not 
ninially  considered  aa  forming  part  of  Libya.  This  alao  applies  to  the  Arab  trib^,  who,  aa 
will  hereafter  be  shown,  migrated  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  Etiiiopia  at  a  Tery  early 
period.  •  See  above,  p.  7, 10.  *  See  above,  p.  127. 

^  *  This  name  is  often  improperly  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa,  to  dis* 
tinguish  them  from  the  negroes ;  but  it  can  only  correctly  be  used  to  distinguish  the  Arab 
tribes  in  Africa,  frtnn  the  north  coast  to  Sahara,  who  are  l&ewise  known  by  their  language, 

*  See  the  narratives  of  Hoest,  Shaw,  etc. 

*  We  learn  firom  Procopius,  De  BeUo  VandaUco,  that  they  attempted,  in  the  time  of  the 
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in  Africa  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  this  circumstance,  or 
at  least  changed  the  thick  darkness  in  which  it  was  enveloped 
into  a  glimmering  twilight.  Without,  then,  attempting  to 
prove  their  common  descent,  or  relationship,  I  shall  comprise 
under  the  name  of  Berbers  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  northern 
Africa  beyond  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  in  opposition  to  the  Moors  and  negroes.  This  survey 
will  be  facilitated  by  our  separating  the  western  half  from 
the  eastern. 

The  narratives  of  Homemann^  and  Lyon  have  now  made 
lis  acquainted  with  two  nations  in  the  western  countries  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Arabs  and  negroes :  we  mean  the 
Tibboos  and  Tuaricks,  both  of  whom,  from  their  widely-ex-^ 
tended  places  of  abode,  and  especially  the  latter,  demand  our 
consideration.  They  dwell,  says  Hornemann,  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Fezzan ;  their  territory  being  bounded  on  the  south- 
east by  Bornou,  on  the  south  by  the  negro  countries,  and  on 
the  west  by  Fez  and  Morocco.  Settlements  of  them,  however, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Fezzan  itself,  in  Augila  and  Siwah,  in 
which  places  the  language  of  the  Tuaricks  is  the  proper  lan^ 
guage  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are,  indeed,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  but  all  speak  the  same  language,  which  is  entirely  dif* 
ferent  from  the  Arabic.  The  proofs  of  this  which  have  been 
sent  to  England  have  led  to  a  very  important  consequence,  as 
it  has  been  found  by  comparison  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
spoken  by  the  above-mentioned  Berbers  in  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains;^ so  that  no  doubt  can  remain  but  that  these  and  the 
Tuaricks  are  one  and  the  same  people.  With  regard  to  their 
colour,  though  it  certainly  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  some  of 
the  tribes,  yet  the  difference  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  de-- 
pend  upon  their  place  of  abode  and  their  manner  of  living ; 
and,  properly  speaking,  they  are  but  mere  variations  of  the 
tint,  which,  owing  to  these  causes,  is  sometimes  lighter  and 
sometimes  darker.  The  western  branch  of  this  race  are  white, 
so  far  as  the  climate  and  their  habits  will  allow  it.  Others  are 
of  a  yellow  cast,  like  the  Arabs ;  others  again  swarthy ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soudan  there  is  said  to  be  a  tribe 

Vandals,  to  regain  pomeraion  of  their  lost  territories.  To  seek  for  a  Carthaginian  or  Vandal 
race  now,  howeyer,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  would  be  as  fruitless  an  undertaking  as  it  would 
be  rash  to  deny  that  Phamician  or  German  blood  has  not  mixed  with  tide  native  tribes, 
which,  perhaps,  has  even  had  some  influence  upon  their  colour.  The  account  we  shall  pre- 
sently g^ve  of  the  Tuaricks  may  probably  confirm  this  conjecture. 

t  Homemann,  p.  129—132. 

'  See  the  comparisoa  made  by  Marsden.    Homenxann,  p.  236. 
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completely  black.  Their  lineaments,  nevertheless,  have  no- 
thing in  them  of  the  negro  kind.  The  Mahometan  religion 
has  been  introduced  among  them,  but  has  not  been  very  ge- 
nerally adopted  :  paganism  mostly  prevails.  They  usually 
lead  a  nomad  life,  though  some  have  fixed  abodes ;  they  are 
slimly  made,  and  rather  above  than  under  the  common  height. 
Their  moral  character  is  favourably  spoken  of,  and  they  would 
probably  become,  if  their  natural  talents  were  better  cultivated 
and  enlightened,  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the  world.  Com-* 
merce  is  their  principal  occupation ;  their  caravans  ply  between 
the  negro  countries  and  Fezzan ;  and  the  principal  city  of  the 
latter  country,  otherwise  desolate  and  lonely,  becomes  enlivened 
at  their  arrival. 

These  particulars  are  confirmed  and  extended  by  Captain 
Lyon,  who  observed  the  Tuaricks*  at  Fezzan.  He  says  they 
are  the  finest  race  of  men  he  ever  saw ;  tall,  straight,  and  hand- 
some, with  a  certain  air  of  independence  and  pride,  which  is 
very  imposing.  They  are  generally  white ;  the  dark  brown  of 
their  complexions  only  being  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  Their  arms  and  bodies  are  as  fair  as  many  Europeans. 
They  certainly  are  whites,  though  somewhat  tanned.  Their 
costume  is  composed  of  cotton ;  and  they  are  very  partial  to 
blue  and  striking  colours,  especially  the  merchants,  who  gener- 
ally dress  very  gaudily  while  in  the  towns.  They  all  wear  a 
whip,  hanging  from  a  belt  passed  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Their  weapons  are  a  long  sword  and  a  dagger,  without  which 
no  Tuarick  is  ever  seen,  and  a  long  elegant  spear,  highly  orna- 
mented, and  sometimes  made  entirely  of  iron.  Their  language 
18  the  Breber,  or  original  African  tongue,  still  spoken  in  the 
mountains  behind  Tunis,  in  some  parts  of  Morocco,  and  at 
Sockna,  where  it  is  called  Ertana.  They  are  very  proud  of 
its  antiquity.  They  are  Moslems;  but  their  knowledge  of 
religion  very  often  consists  in  a  mere  form  of  prayer.  They 
inhabit  that  immense  tract  found  in  our  maps  under  the  name 
of  Sahara,  or  the  great  desert,  and  are  of  numerous  tribes,  some 
of  whom  wander  like  the  Arabs,  and  subsist  by  plunder. 
They  travel  on  the  maherri,  or  dromedary,  with  which  they 
perform  incredibly  swift  journeys.  Many  of  their  tribes  are 
m  perpetual  war  with  the  Soudan  states,  from  whom  they 
carry  off  an  immense  number  of  slaves,  the  principal  article 

^  Narrative^  p.  108—112.  Compare  his  plates^  ten  and  eleren,  where  they  are  representee^ 
in  their  costume  and  finery.  The  custom  of  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance, 
from  the  nose  downwards,  serves  as  a  protection  from  the  sand  and  hot  wind. 
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of  their  trade.  The  nearest  place  of  the  Tuaricks  is  ten  days^ 
journey  to  the  south  of  Morzouk. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  even  still  an  extensive  people, 
quite  distinct  from  the  Arabs  and  the  negroes,  is  scattered 
over  the  greater  part  of  northern  Africa,  and  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  commerce  of  inner  Africa  is  in  their  hands.  His- 
tory is  silent  respecting  the  migration  of  any  such  nation  into 
Africa ;  and  everything  tends  to  prove  them  aboriginal.  Their 
habits  and  their  business  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Libyans  of  old  :  and  their  seat  would  still  have  been  the 
same,  if  powerful  conquerors  had  not  driven  them  from  the 
sea-coasts,  and  compelled  them  to  purchase  their  liberty  and 
independence  by  a  retreat  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  de- 
sert. Can  any  one  doubt  after  this  that  these  Tuaricks  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Libyans  ?  Perhaps  it  only  re-^ 
quires  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  them  than  it  has  yet  been 
possible  to  obtain,  to  confirm  many  of  the  little  traits  which 
Herodotus  relates  concerning  them,  and,  among  others,  the 
reason  of  his  regarding  them  as  more  healthy  than  the  rest  of 
the  world.^ 

The  Tibboos,  frequently  mentioned,  are,  in  every  respect,  a 
different  people  from  the  Tuaricks,  in  their  appearance,  their 
manner  of  living,  and  their  language.  Their  colour  is  of  the 
brightest  black;  but  their  profile  has  nothing  of  the  negro 
character:'  they  have  aquiline  noses,  fine  teeth,  and  lips 
formed  like  those  of  Europeans.  In  the  matter  of  civilization 
they  are  below  the  Tuaricks,  living  partly  in  caves,  and  partly 
in  villages  upon  barren  rocks  or  hills,  in  order  to  escape  being 
plundered  by  the  Tuaricks  and  Fezzanese,  who  carry  them  off 
as  slaves.  They  follow  the  slave  trade,  however,  themselves, 
but  do  not  trade  to  Soudan.  The  female  sex  are  well  made, 
and,  like  the  negroes,  love  dancing. — By  thus  comparing  the 
Tuaricks  and  Tibboos  I  am  almost  led  to  conjecture  that  the 
population  of  the  former  has  spread  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  latter  from  south  to  north.  To  draw  an  accurate  line 
between  the  ancient  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  would  be  as 
difficult  a  task  as  it  would  be  between  the  present  negro  tribes 
and  the  Moors  and  Tuaricks.  It  is  certainly  very  probable 
that  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  great  desert  may  in  general 
be  taken  as  the  limits  of  the  negro  countries ;  yet  it  is  equally* 
certain,  that  separate  black  tribes,  either  completely  negro  or 

>  Herod,  it.  187.  '  Lyon,  Narrative,  p.  225,  etc.  ( 
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not,  have  penetrated,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  a  con^ 
siderable  way  into  the  great  desert.  According  to  the  state- 
ment upon  Lyon's  map,  the  black  population  begins  under  the 
28**  N.  Lat  The  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  of  the  Ethi- 
opians being  hunted  by  the  Graramantes  in  four-horse  chariots,* 
and  the  separate  tribes  of  them,  dwelling  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  almost  as  far  as  Ceme,*  prove  it  to  have  been  the  same 
in  early  times ;  and  it  has  already  been  remarked,  from  the  nar- 
ratives of  modem  travellers,  that  in  the  Tibesti  mountains,  the 
very  same  territory  where  the  Garamantes  hunted  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, black  people  were,  or  even  still  are,  to  be  found,'  If  the 
numerous  interminglings  of  the  various  tribes,  which  here 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place,  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  impossibility  of  placing  an  accurate  boundary  line  between 
the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  will  easily  be  perceived, 

I  shall  now  turn  from  the  western  nations  of  north  Africa, 
to  the  eastern ;  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  above 
Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
in  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  what  the  ancients  have  said 
conceming  them.  As  their  country  in  general  is  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Ethiopia,  the  name  has  been  transferred  to 
its  inhabitants ;  and  they  are  called  Ethiopians,  because  their 
colour  happens  to  be  dark,  without  respect  to  their  descent. 
But  all  writers  have  not  expressed  themselves  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. 

Herodotus  is  the  first  who  fairly  claims  our  attention.  His 
accounts  here,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  show  the  deep  in- 
quirer and  the  keen  observer.  He  distinguishes  the  Ethiopians 
according  to  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
per negroes*  from  the  other  swarthy  tribes.  "  The  eastern 
Ethiopians  in  Asia,"  he  says,  "  have  straight  hair ;  while  the 
African  Ethiopians  have  the  most  curly  hair  of  all  men."* 
The  father  of  history,  however,  is  mistaken  in  speaking  thus  of 
all  the  black  tribes  of  Africa.  All  these  are  not  negroes ;  a 
considerable  number  is  found,  there,  who,  like  those  of  Asia, 
have  straight  hair,  notwithstanding  the  black  hue  of  their 
skins.  We  have  already  had  some  proofs  of  this  assertion,  and 
shall  see  more  as  we  proceed ;  but  Herodotus  decided  accord- 
ing to  what  he  saw  of  them  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  most  south- 
em  point  of  his  travels. 

'  Herod.  It.  183.  '  Scylax,  p.  54.  '  Homemann,  p.  126,  and  Lyon,  1.  c. 

*  "Bjprover  negroes  I  understand  tne  black  people  with  woolly  hair  and  the  weU-known 
negro  profile.  ^  Herod,  yii.  70. 
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Herodotus  has  not  distinguished  the  separate  tribes  of  these 
nations,  according  to  their  geographical  situation,  with  so 
much  accuracy  as  later  geographers ;  he  describes  them  in  a 
general  way  as  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Africa.  He  only 
distinguishes  the  Macrobians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe,  to 
whom  we  shall  by  and  by  return.  We  are  left  without  more 
minute  information  till  we  come  to  the  writers  who  flourished 
during  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  we  have  some  frag- 
ments of  Eratosthenes  and  Agatharchides,  which  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  others  have  preserved  to  us. 

We  are  indebted,  however,  to  Herodotus  for  one  important 
piece  of  information,  which,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  suits  as  well  in  the  present  day  as  in  his 
time. 

The  eastern  districts  of  North  Africa,  above  Egypt,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  we  now  comprise  under 
the  names  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  were  even  then  occupied  by 
two  different  races  ;  one  aboriginal,  which  he  includes  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Ethiopians,  and  the  other  an  immi- 
gratory  Arabian  race,  leading  for  the  most  part  a  wandering, 
roving  life.  That  such  was  the  case  in  the  Persian  period,  and 
certainly  as  far  back  as  the  Pharaohs,  is  evident  from  what  we 
are  told  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
attend  in  his  expedition  into  Greece.  Here  we  find  the  Ethi- 
opians and  Arabians  above  Egypt  associated  under  the  same 
commander.^  But  to  what  extent  this  spreading  of  the  Arabi- 
ans went  on  in  later  times  we  learn  from  a  passage  which  Pliny 
has  preserved  us,  of  the  Description  of  Africa  by  Juba,  the  Nu- 
midian  king,  and  contemporary  of  Augustus.  According  to 
his  account,  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  Philae  to  Meroe,  were 
occupied  by  Arab  tribes,  differing  from  the  Ethiopians.*  We 
shall  soon  see  how  exactly  this  statement  tallies  with  that  of 
the  latest  travellers. 

It  would,  however,  be  equally  difficult  to  draw  a  precise 
line  between  the  Arabian  and  aboriginal  nations  here,  as  it 
would  be  between  the  negroes  and  Berbers  in  western  Africa. 
The  Arabian  tribes  have  not  only  dwelt  in  the  country  above 
two  thousand  years,  and  therefore  long  before  the  introduction 
of  Mahometanism,  (although  Islamism,  if  propagated  by  force, 
might  probably  have  given  them  the  preponderancy,)*  but 

«  Herod.  Tii.  69.  «  Pliny,  ▼!  34. 

'  Qvatremere,  M6moire9  »ur  Egypte^  iLp.  146. 
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many  of  them  have  intermingled  with  the  older  stock.*  The 
latter  likewise  lay  claim  to  an  Arabian  descent,  (especially 
when  they  would  show  that  they  are  different  from  the  ne- 
groes,*) although  we  have  well-grounded  reasons  for  believing 
the  contrary.  The  language^  however,  on  this  point  seems 
quite  decisive ;  though  caution  must  still  be  used  even  in  this 
respect ;  for,  as  Arabian  descent  is  considered  the  more  hon- 
ourable, there  are  tribes  who  lay  claim  to  it,  and  yet  speak  a 
completely  different  language ;  travellers,  therefore,  may  easily 
be  deceived,  when  they  hear  individuals  of  such  tribes  speak- 
ing Arabic,  and  from  that  judge  respecting  the  whole  tribe. 
But,  after  all,  the  character  of  the  language  still  remains  in  my 
opinion  the  most  certain  test.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that 
Arabians,  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  language,*  should 
have  relinquished  it  in  order  to  adopt  that  of  a  barbarous  or 
conquered  people ;  unless  they  had  become  lost  among  them 
from  being  so  few  in  number.  I  therefore  consider  myself 
justified  in  ranking  all  those  nations  as  aboriginal  who  do  not 
speak  Arabic,  whether  they  in  their  traditions  give  themselves 
an  Arabian  descent  or  not ;  and  I  shall  venture  to  include  them 
all  under  the  general  appellation  of  Berbers  {Barabras,)  the 
rather  because  this  name  in  the  same  sense  is  still  given  them 
in  Egypt.* 

Among  these  nations  we  must  first  mention  the  Nubians. 
This  name  does  not  occur  till  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
is  I  believe  first  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes  ;^  but  it  soon  came 
into  use,  sometimes  as  the  general  name  for  all  the  tribes  dwelU 
ing  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,^  from  Egypt  to  Sennaar  and 
the  ancient  Meroe,  and  sometimes,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
for  the  present  Dongola.  Their  chief  mark  of  distinction*is 
that  their  dwellings  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Within 
these  last  few  years  we  have  obtained  from  the  graphic  pencil 
of  Burkhardt,  a  description  of  this  nation,  the  first  accurate  ac- 
counts we  have  had,  but  which  have  already  been  confirmed, 
honourably  for  him,  by  his  successors."^ 

They  live  in  a  land  of  monuments,  perhaps  erected  by  their 
forefathers ;  and  on  that  account  have  the  greater  claim  to  our 
attention.     Their  language,  of  which  Burkhardt  has  given  \xi 

^  Quatremere,  Mimoire9  sur  Effete,  iL  p.  144.  *  Burkhordt't  Traveh  in  Nubia^ 

p:  216.  *  Legli»  NarrcUive  of  a  Jowmey  in  Eaypt,  and  the  Countries  beyond  the  Cc^ 

taracta,  p.  55.  *  Legh,  p.  66,  *  Strabo,  p.  1135.  •  The  tribes  on  the 

vreet  bank  of  the  Nile  are  expressly  reckoned  among  them  by  Strabo,  L  c,  and  distinguished 
from  the  Ethiopians.  '  Especially  by  the  Travels  of  Waddington  and  Hanbuiy. 
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jspecimens,'  is  entirely  different  from  the  Arabian ;  and  neither 
that  nor  their  exterior  appearance  will  allow  us  to  give  them 
an  Arabian  origin.  They  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  hair 
either  naturally  curly,  or  artificially  arranged  by  the  women, 
but  not  at  all  woolly.  It  often  forms  an  elevated  ornament, 
like  those  on  the  monuments.  Their  visage  has  nothing  at  all 
of  the  negro  physiognomy.  The  men  are  well  formed,  strong, 
and  muscular,  with  delicate  features.  They  are  something 
shorter  than  the  Egyptians.  They  have  only  a  little  beard 
growing  under  the  chin,  as  upon  the  Egyptian  statues.  They 
are  very  thinly  clad,  almost  naked ;  but  are  all  armed  with  a 
spear,  five  feet  long,  a  dagger,  and  a  large  shield,  formed  of 
the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  women  are  well  made, 
with  pleasing  features.  The  men  buy  them  of  their  parents ; 
but  frequently  also  intermarry  with  the  Arabs.*  The  Nubian, 
says  another  eye-witness,  is  thin  and  slender,  but  beautifully 
formed ;  and  his  beauty  is  as  unchangeable  as  that  of  a  statue. 
He  has  more  courage  and  daring  than  the  Arabian.  When 
be  demands  a  present  he  poises  his  spear  upon  his  breast.  All 
go  armed  with  spear,  sword,  and  shield.  Forty  of  them  sitting 
m  a  circle  had  each  their  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  near  them.' 
According  to  the  express  testimony  of  the  latest  travellers,  the 
Nubian  language  is  spoken  at  Dongola,  where  the  Arabian  is 
spoken  but  badly.*  To  the  south  of  Dongola  is  the  country 
of  the  Scheygias,  a  very  remarkable  race.  They  are  of  a  very 
dark  brown,  or  rather  black  colour,  but  by  no  means  negroes.* 
Till  lately  they  were  completely  independent,  and  defended 
their  liberty  against  the  army  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  with  an 
heroic  courage  worthy  a  better  fate,  for  they  were  almost  ex- 
tirpated. They  speak  Arabic,  but  whether  they  are  of  Arabian 
or  mixed  origin  I  cannot  venture  to  determine.  They  are 
divided,  almost  in  the  manner  of  castes,  into  three  classes :  the 
learned,  who  have  books  and  schools,  the  warrior,  and  the 
merchant  class.  The  warriors  are  horsemen ;  each  is  armed 
with  a  double-pointed  spear,  a  sword,  and  a  large  shield.  In 
their  country  the  pyramid  monuments  which  adorned  the  an- 
cient Meroe  are  first  met  with ;  and  even  its  name  has  been 
preserved  in  that  of  their  chief  place,  Merawe,  though  the 
ancient  capital  of  this  name  must  be  sought  for  farther  south. 

■  Burkhardt,  p.  153,  and  indeed  of  the  two  dialects  into  which  it  is  di-nded. 

*  Bnrkhardt,  p.  144.  '  Hennicke's  Notes  during  a  Tisit  to  Egypt  and  Nubia,  p.  164^' 

*  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  p.  69,  note. 

*  See  Burkhardt,  p.  68,  etc.,  and  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  p.  77f  etc. 
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Its  territory  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Berbers.  The  in- 
habitants, in  the  strictest  sense  Berbers,  call  themselves  Ara- 
bians, that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  negroes ;  but 
from  Burkhardt  s  description,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  belong- 
ing to  the  Nubian  race,  although  the  Arabic  has  been  intro- 
duced among  them.  "The  people  of  Berber,"  says  Burk- 
hardt,^ "  are  a  very  handsome  race.  The  native  colour  seems 
to  be  a  dark  red-brown.  Their  features  are  not  at  all  those  of 
the  negro ;  the  face  being  oval,  the  nose  often  perfectly  Gre- 
cian, the  upper  lip  however  is  generally  somewhat  thicker  than 
is  considered  beautiful  among  northern  nations,  though  it  is 
still  far  from  the  negro  lip.  They  are  tall  and  thin,  even  more 
so  than  the  Egyptians,  very  healthy,  sick  persons  being  scarcely 
ever  found  among  them." 

Above  these  regions,  beyond  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze,  espe- 
cially in  Shendy,  and  from  thence  to  Sennaar,  along  the  Nile, 
the  Arabic  entirely  prevails ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants, though  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  other  blood,  may 
be  regarded  as  of  Arabian  descent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this.  These  parts  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
great  places  of  trade  ;  and  the  trade  has  always  been  princi- 
pally in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians.  Can  we  therefore  wonder 
that  in  their  marts  their  language  should  prevail  ?  It  extends, 
therefore,  above  Sennaar  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Abyssinia ; 
where,  as  we  learn  from  Bruce  and  others,  the  Abyssinian 
langui^es,  the  Amhara  and  other  dialects,  first  begin  to  be 
spoken. 

The  Arabic,  however,  is  much  less  general  among  the  scat- 
tered races  wandering  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  The  ancient  writers  notice  here  the  Blemmies, 
and  Megabarij  a  savage  warlike  race,  who  lived  in  the  forests 
or  groves  upon  what  they  could  procure  by  hunting;  and 
those  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  coast,  who  from  their  habit- 
ation and  food  bore  the  name  of  Troglodyt(B^  or  cave-dwellers, 
and  Icthyophagi^  or  fish-eaters.  Among  the  modern  travel- 
lers we  are  particularly  indebted  to  Bruce  for  some  valuable 
information  respecting  them ;  he  did  not  himself,  however, 
visit  their  country.  Burkhardt  was  the  first  who  ventured 
upon  this ;  and  he  passed  right  across  it  as  he  journeyed  from 
Shendy  to  Suakin  on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  We  shall  compare 
the  account  they  give  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  particular- 

1  Burkhardt,  p.  216, 233. 
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ly  with  that  of  Agatharchides,  of  whose  work  upon  the  Red, 
that  is,  the  Southern  Sea,  unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.^ 

Agatharchides  again  divides  the  tribes  in  these  parts  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  life :  there  were  some  who  knew  a  little 
of  ^riculture,  as  they  sowed  millet,  or  dhourra  ;  the  greater 
part  however  were  herdsmen ;  and  others  savages,  who  sub- 
sisted by  hunting.  It  is  just  the  same  in  the  present  day.  The 
principal  race  is  that  to  which  Bruce  and  Niebuhr  have  given 
the  name  of  Bischaries ;  the  same  which  more  early  writers 
call  Bejas,  or  Bedjas ;  except  that  the  latter  name  rather  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  A  learned  Frenchman 
•has  already  demonstrated,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that 
this  tribe  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Blemmies.*  They  live  in 
the  same  territory ;  their  habits  are  in  no  respect  changed ; 
they  have  nothing  of  the  Arab  about  them,  but  are  an  abori- 
ginal people  ;  and  they  therefore  belong  to  the  class  of  nations 
which  we  comprise  under  the  general  name  of  Berbers. 

The  seat  of  the  Bischaries  begins  in  the  north,  where  that  of 
the  Ababdes  ends;  and  this  latter  extends  from  Cosseir  in 
Egypt  to  some  where  about  23®  N.  Lat.  The  Ababdes  speak 
Arabic,  and  are  a  commercial  people ;  the  breeding  of  camels 
has  at  all  times  been  their  principal  employment,  and  the  cara- 
van life  their  principal  business.'  From  their  language  they 
are  called  Arabs,  but  some  take  them  to  be  merely  a  branch 
of  the  Bischaries.  The  seat  of  the  Bischaries,  from  where  it 
joins  the  Ababdes  southwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin, 
is  principally  a  mountain  ridge,  which  here  rises  and  runs 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  This  mountain  chain,  from 
the  earliest  times  downward,  has  been  the  abode  of  tribes  who 
dwell  in  holes  and  caves  formed  by  nature,  and  fashioned  and 
improved  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  whence  they  have 
been  comprised  under  the  name  of  Troglodytes.*  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  in  a  northern  climate  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  these  nations.  He  who  would  wish  to 
see  a  picture  of  it  in  Europe,  must  visit  the  Catacombs  of  Na- 
ples,* which,  from  their  appearance  and  history,  seem  once  to 

1  Agatharchides,  de  Rubra  Mart,  in  Geographis  Min.  Hudson,  L  p.  37.  Biodorns,  i.  p. 
191,  has  borrowed  from  him  word  for  wor£  *  Quatremere,  Mimoiret  ntr  VEgypte^ 

Tol.  it  p.  127,  etc.  The  accounts  nven  of  the  Blemmies  hj  the  ancients  are  here  all  brought 
together  and  compared  with  the  Makriade  and  other  Arabic  manuscripts. 

»  Quatremere,  p.  158,  etc.    Burkhardt,  p.  149,  344,  etc  ♦  A^tharchides,  1.  c.  p. 

45,  and  Diodorus,  i.  p.  197.  *  Not  those  of  Rome,  which  were  eyidently  intended  for 

another  purpose. 
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bave  been  made  use  of  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  these  majes- 
tic vaults,  which  resemble  a  row  of  Gothic  churches,  hewn  out 
by  the  labour  of  Polyphemi,  some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  mode  of  life  of  a  people  who  found  here,  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, a  secure  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  herds  from  the 
rain,  and  in  summer  a  protection  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.* 

The  Troglodytes  of  Ethiopia,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Agatharchides,  were  herdsmen,  with  their  separate  chiefs,  or 
princes  of  tribes.  A  community  of  women  existed  among 
them,  probably  the  result  of  their  manner  of  life,  which  would 
scarcely  allow  of  domestic  relations.  In  the  wet  season,  when 
incessant  rains  deluged  the  country,  they  retired  with  their 
herds  into  the  caves,  and  lived  upon  clotted  milk  and  blood ; 
but  immediately  the  weather  became  favourable,  they  hastened 
with  their  cattle  into  the  valleys  which  afforded  them  pastur- 
age, often  a  subject  of  contention  among  them. 

"The  Bischaries,  who  rarely  descend  from  their  moun- 
tains," says  Burkhardt,  "  are  a  very  savage  people.  Their  only 
cattle  are  camels  and  sheep,  and  they  live  entirely  upon  flesn 
and  milk,  eating  the  former  raw.  According  to  the  relation 
of  several  Nubians,  they  are  very  fond  of  the  hot  blood  of 
slaughtered  sheep ;  but  their  great  luxury  is  said  to  be  the 
raw  marrow  of  camels.  Their  language  is  different  from  the 
Arabic,  and  approaches  the  Abyssinian.  They  are  divided 
into  four  tribes,  which  are  oflen  at  war  with  one  another  for 
the  possession  of  the  pasturages.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  brown. 
Their  women  are  handsomely  formed,  with  very  fine  eyes  and 
teeth,  and  are  very  familiar  in  their  manners  and  address; 
They  are  a  genuine  aboriginal  people  of  Africa."  Burkhardt 
and  Bruce  have  mentioned  some  of  their  tribes  by  name,  the 
Shiho,  and  their  neighbours  the  Hazorta,  who,  according  to 
the  latter,  are  said  to  be  of  a  copper  colour,  still  live  in  their 
caves,  still  clothe  themselves  in  goat  skins,  and  still  rove  with 
their  herds  from  one  part  of  the  mountain  to  another.^  Some 
of  these  tribes  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  Atbara,' 

^  There  are  so  many  traces  of  this  in  the  nonth  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  the  interior  of  which 
a  whole  city  is  found  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  (see  Bartel's  Letters  on  Calabria  and  Sicily ^ 
iii.  p.  441,)  that  this,  coupled  with  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  the  Cyclops  and  Chnmerians,  makes  me  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opi^ 
nion,  that  Troglodytic  pastoral  tribes  formerly  inhabited  these  places. 

•  Bruoe,  iii.  p.  69, 72. 

'  Thus  is  named  the  district  bordering  on  the  lower  Astaboras,  or  Atbanu  According  to 
Burkhardt,  the  place  called  Atbara  is  properly  only  an  encampment  The  name  of  Taka,  in 
Bruce  and  Burkhardt,  is  eridently  giyen  to  this  province  from  the  other  name  of  the  same 
river,  Tacasase. 
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between  the  Lower  Tacazze  afid  the  mountains ;  those  nearest 
the  river,  where  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  sow  a  little  dhourra^ 
but  without  any  artificial  cultivation  of  their  lands.  They  are 
likewise  herdsmen,  and  possess  a  very  fine  breed  of  cattle.*  The 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  compel  these  tribes  to  a  yearly  mi- 
gration. The  Astaboras,  swelled  out,  overflows  the  neigh- 
bouring plains,  and  drives  the  inhabitants  to  seek  fresh  pas- 
turage. According  to  the  narrative  of  Bruce,*  another  cause 
of  their  wanderings  is  that  dreadful  insect  which  he  has  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  gadfly,  and  which  abounds  from  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season  on  the  rich  lands  adjoining  the 
Astaboras,  and  kill  the  cattle  if  they  are  not  immediately  driven 
off*  to  the  higher,  sandy  regions,  where  they  do  not  follow 
them.  This  circumstance  was  not  unknown  to  Agatharchides, 
and  his  accounts  agree  very  well  with  that  of  the  British  tra- 
veller. "  An  extensive  country,"  says  he,*  "  borders  on  that 
of  the  water-locusts,  with  excellent  pastures ;  it  is  nevertheless 
forsaken,  and  uninhabitable.  It  was  formerly  inhabited,  but  is 
now  swarming  with  scorpions  and  gadflies,  which  are  reported 
to  have  four  teeth.  The  inhabitants,  finding  themselves  with- 
out remedy,  took  to  flight,  and  lefl  the  country  waste."  The 
Greek  was  only  ignorant  that  this  plague  came  yearly,  and  be- 
gan and  ended  with  the  wet  season.  "  These  gadflies,"  says 
Bruce,  "  are  only  found  in  those  places  where  the  soil  is  fat ; 
as  soon  as  the  cattle  hear  their  buzzing  they  run  wildly  about 
till  they  at  last  fall  down  exhausted.  The  herdsmen,  in  this 
case,  have  no  other  resource  but  to  leave  the  rich  soil  and  flee 
to  the  sandy  regions  of  Atbara,  and  remain  there  during  the 
rainy  season,  where  the  cruel  enemy  never  ventures  to  follow 
them.  A  later  traveller,*  though  he  did  not  visit  this  country 
himself,  has  raised  some  doubt  respecting  the  statement  of 
Bruce,  because,  upon  questioning  a  native  of  it,  he  found  him 
unacquainted  with  this  insect.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
sufliciefnt  to  establish  a  charge  against  Bruce  of  having  himself 
invented  this  story ;  this  could  only  be  substantiated  by  the  re- 
sults of  actual  observation,  which  the  traveller  in  question  had 
no  opportunity  of  furnishing.     As  for  the  silence  of  Burkhardt, 

>  Barkhiurdt,p.  384,  etc.  •  Bruce,  iv.  443,  etc. 

*  Agatharchides,  1.  c.  p.  43.  To  the  same  district  must  also  be  referred  the  account,  p^ 
37,  of  the  gnats,  or  gadfues,  that  expelled  the  lions  from  the  hanks  of  the  Astaboras,  these 
lords  of  the  forest  being  \inable  to  bear  their  noisj  buzz.  Bruce  says  that  eren  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  can  scarcely  protect  themseWes  from  the  attacks  of  these  insects. 

«  Lord  Valentia,  Travels,  h,  p.  394. 
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it  proves  nothing  iagainst  Bruce ;  it  might  have  arisen  from  his 
mere  forgetfulness  to  make  inquiries  respecting  it. 

The  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Taka,  or  Atbara,  on  the 
upper  Tacazze,  is  the  seat  of  the  hunting  tribes.  The  luxurious 
soil  is  here  covered  with  thick  forests,  overrun  with  savage 
beasts,  lions,  as  well  as  panthers,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses. 
Agatharchides  has  also  given  us  a  description  of  the  tribes  who 
inhabit  this  region.  "  On  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras,  which 
flows  on  one  side  of  the  island  of  Meroe,  dwells,"  he  tells  us,* 
"  a  people  who  live  upon  the  roots  of  reeds,  or  canes,  which 
grow  in  a  neighbouring  pool.  After  shredding  it  with  stones, 
they  reduce  it  to  a  glutinous  pulp,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  in 
pieces  about  the  breadth  of  one's  hand.  Near  to  this  is  the 
tribe  of  the  Hylophagae,  whose  nourishment  is  the  fruit  that 
drop  from  the  trees,  herbs  that  grow  in  the  valleys,  and  even 
the  soft;  ends  of  twigs.  They  consequently  possess  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  for  climbing  trees.  To  these  follow,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  the  hunting  tribes,  who  live  upon  the  wild 
beasts,  which  they  kill  with  their  arrows.  There  is  also  another 
race,  whose  food  is  the  flesh  of  elephants  and  ostriches ;  besides 
these  there  is  still  another  less  numerous  tribe,  who  feed  upon 
the  locusts,  which  come  in  numerous  swarms  from  the  un- 
known regions  to  the  south." 

The  seats  of  these  tribes  are  too  accurately  laid  down  by 
Agatharchides  for  any  mistake  to  occur  respecting  them. 
They  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras,  which  river  separ- 
ates them  from  Meroe.  We  thus  find  ourselves  in  the  country 
of  the  Shangallas.  No  modem  traveller  has  yet  visited  the 
interior  of  this  district.  Bruce  journeyed  along  its  southern, 
and  Burkhardt,  in  his  route  to  Suakin  through  Taka,  along 
its  northern  boundaries ;  its  forests  and  wild  beasts  seem  to 
render  it  inaccessible.  "  Every  night,"  says  Burkhardt,  "  I 
heard  their  bowlings,  during  which  no  one  dares  stir  out  of  the 
intrenchment/  The  fiercest  animals,  however,"  he  adds, 
"  that  inhabit  these  woods,  are  the  Bedjawy,  or  inhabitants  of 
Bedja,  themselves."  He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Shan- 
galla,  though  it  is  inserted  in  his  map ;  perhaps  it  may  be  his 
Segollo,^  whose  seat  is  in  this  region,  together  with  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Hallenga  and  Hadendoa,  alike  infamous  for  their 
complete  want  of  hospitality.*    The  accounts  collected  by 

>  Agatharchides,  ed.  Hudson,  p.  37,  and  fhrni  him  DiodoraSi  i.  p.  191. 

'  Burkhardt,  p.  391.  '  Burkhardt,  p.  387. 

*  Burkhardt,  p.  895.    The  Hadendoas,  says  the  same  traveller,  p.  392,  are  beyond  a  doubt 
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Bruce^  completely  confirm  that  of  Agatharchides.  '  The  habits 
of  these  tribes  have  remained  the  same  for  two  thousand  years ; 
they  are  still  the  same  rude  savages  they  then  were.  They 
are  still  distinguished,  as  they  then  were,  by  their  food,  though, 
as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  this  must  not  be  considered  their 
only  difference.  The  Hylophagae  still  dwell  under  the  branches 
of  their  trees,  which  they  fix  in  the  earth  to  make  themselves 
tents.  The  accounts  of  the  dough  or  paste  made  from  roots 
is  probably  a  mistake.  It  is  composed  of  the  dhourra,  ground 
with  stones,  and  is  dressed  with  a  broth  of  roots  and  vegeta- 
bles.* The  Dobenatis,  the  most  powerful  race  among  the 
Shangallas,  still  live  upon  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  whose 
flesh  they  preserve  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  cutting  it  into 
strip  as  they  do  the  camels'.  The  Baasa  subsist  upon  the  flesh 
of  lions,  and  even  snakes,  which  are  found  of  an  enormous  size. 
Farther  to  the  west  still  dwell  a  tribe  who  feed  on  locusts 
during  the  summer,  which  they  preserve  by  first  roasting  and 
then  drying  them  in  baskets.  "This  country,"  says  Burk- 
hardt,*  is  the  true  breeding-place  of  locusts.  He  himself  saw 
how  greedily  the  slaves  with  the  caravan  devoured  them.*  In 
the  extreme  east  dwelt  the  Struthiophagiy  or  ostrich-eaters. 
They  must  inhabit  plains  where  alone  ostriches  are  to  be  found. 

We  have  here  therefore  a  new  proof  of  the  great  influence 
which  the  natural  circumstances  of  country  and  climate  have 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  The  tribes  of  Shangallas, 
which  we  have  above  described,  still  remain  hunters  and  com- 
pletely savage,  because  their  soil  is  unfit  either  for  agriculture 
or  pasturage ;  the  Bischaries  and  others  follow  a  pastoral  life, 
because  their  mountains  afford  food  for  their  cattle.  But  a 
higher  degree  of  cultivation  can  never  be  obtained  in  their 
country,  because  its  nature  compels  them  to  a  nomad  life. 

Before  quitting  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  there  still  remains  an 
Ethiopian  nation  to  be  noticed,  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  which  Herodotus  has  copiously  described,  the  Macrobians.* 
The  expedition  of  Cambyses  was  directed  against  them,  by 
which  circumstance  they  have  obtained  a  place  in  history. 

A  rumour  of  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  which  they  possessed 
determined  Cambyses  to  this  expedition ;  he  sent,  however, 

a  branch  of  the  Bischaries,  as  are  all  the  eastern  Nubians,  haTing  the  same  shape,  language, 
and  customs.  ^  Bruce,  ii.  p.  539,  etc.  *  Burkhardt,  p.  417. 

*  Burkhardt,  p.  391.  *  Burkhardt,  p.  424.    They  take  out  the  entrailB  and  roast 

them  OTer  the  fire.    These  slares  probably  belonged  to  the  race  of  ^ridcphagea, 

»  Heit)d.iii.  17— 26. 
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before-hand  some  spies  into  their  country ;  and  these  were 
Ichthyophagi,  whom  he  sent  for  from  the  city  of  Elephantis, 
as  they  understood  their  language.     Cambyses  furnished  them 
with  presents  for  the  king  of  the  Macrobians,  a  purple  robe, 
golden  necklace,  bracelets,  perfumes,  and  a  cask  of  palm  wine. 
These  Macrobians,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Ichthy- 
ophagi, were  a  tall  and  beautiful  race,  had  their  own  laws  and 
institutions,  and  elected  the  tallest  among  them  to  the  dignity 
of  king.     This  monarch  soon  discovered  that  these  ambassa- 
dors were  spies.     He  looked  at  their  presents,  with  the  use  of 
which  he  was  unacquainted.     The  robe,  the  perfumes,  and  the 
necklace,  which  he  took  for  fetters,  he  returned ;  the  wine 
was  the  only  thing  which  he  found  agreeable.     He  demanded 
how  long  the  Persians  lived,  and  what  their  king  was  accus- 
tomed to  eat.     They  informed  him,  bread,  describing  at  th6 
same  time  the  nature  of  com,  and  that  the  greatest  age  to 
which  the  Persians  attained  was  eighty  years.     He  answered^ 
that  he  did  not  wonder  at  their  living  no  longer,  who  fed  upon 
such  rubbish ;  and  that  probably  they  would  not  live  even  so 
long  if  it  were  not  for  their  drink,  namely,  their  wine,  in  which 
the  Macrobians  alone  excelled  them.     Upon  being  then  asked 
by  the  ambassadors  how  long  the  Macrobians  lived,  and  upon 
what  they  subsisted  ;  he  replied,  an  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
and  sometimes  longer ;  that  their  food  was  boiled  flesh  and 
milk.     He  sent  to  the  Persian  king,  in  return  for  his  present, 
a  great  bow,  and  told  the  ambassadors  to  inform  him,  that 
when  he  could  bend  this  bow  as  easily  as  a  Persian  one,  he 
might  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Macrobians. 

The  ambassadors  were  shown,  as  most  remarkable,  what  was 
called  the  table  of  the  sun ;  this  was  a  meadow  in  the  skirts  of 
the  city,  in  which  much  boiled  flesh  was  laid,  placed  there 
by  the  magistrates  every  night,  upon  which  all  who  chose 
might  eat  in  the  day.  The  inhabitants  report  that  the  earth 
brings  it  forth. — The  ambassadors  were  next  led  to  the  prison, 
where  the  captives  were  bound  in  golden  fetters ;  brass  among 
the  Ethiopians  being  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.  Finally, 
they  were  shown  the  sepulchres,  which  were  made  of  glass 
(vaXo»),  in  the  following  manner.  The  corpse,  afler  being 
emboweled,  as  in  Egypt,  is  covered  over  with  plaster.  Upon 
this  is  painted  the  portrait  of  the  deceased,  as  like  as  possible. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  case  of  glass,  (probably  crystal,)  which 
they  dig  up  in  great  abundance.     The  dead  body  remains  in 
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this  case  without  any  disgusting  appearance  or  smell  for  a 
whole  year ;  the  nearest  relation  keeps  it  in  his  house,  offering 
it  sacrifices,  after  which  it  is  taken  into  the  city  and  placed 
with  the  others. 

I  have  purposely  been  somewhat  copious  in  describing  this 
nation ;  the  account  being  in  more  than  one  respect  instructive. 
The  Macrobians  must  have  been  a  nation  already  living  in  a 
city  that  possessed  laws  and  a  prison ;  that  understood  work- 
ing in  metals;  and  among  whom  considerable  traces  were 
found  of  a  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Yet  they  were  ignorant  of  agriculture,  as  they  knew  nothing 
of  bread  but  by  report ;  a  great  proof  that  our  rule  forjudging 
of  civilization  will  not  at  all  apply  to  the  African  nations,  who, 
proceeding  from  other  points,  and  advancing  in  other  direc- 
tions, must  necessarily  arrive  at  a  different  end  from  that  at- 
tained by  Europeans. 

Further,  it  is  evident  that  this  nation  must  have  inhabited 
the  richest  gold  country  of  Africa :  gold  was  the  metal  in 
commonest  use  among  them,  even  for  the  fetters  of  their 
prisoners. 

•  Bruce  ^  takes  the  Macrobians  for  a  tribe  of  the  Shangallas, 
dwelling  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  gold  countries,  Cuba  and 
Nuba,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  to  the  north  of  Fazukla.  He 
appeals  particularly  to  the  bow  which  the  king  of  the  Macro- 
bians sent  to  Cambyses,  vnth  a  challenge  for  him  to  bend  it 
He  says  that  it  is  the  custom  of  this  race  to  bind  round  their 
bows  ferrules  of  the  hides  of  the  wild  beast  they  slay,  whereby 
they  are  continually  becoming  stiffer,  and  at  last  become  alto- 
gether inflexible.  They  then  hang  them  on  a  tree  as  trophies 
of  their  prowess;  such  a  bow  he  describes  it  to  have  been 
which  the  Ethiopian  king  sent  the  Persian. 

But,  however  probable  this  proof  may  appear,  I  cannot 
adopt  the  opinion  started  by  this  traveller ;  I  feel  rather  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  Macrobians  must  be  sought  for 
farther  south,  in  another  region.  None  of  the  Shangallas,  that 
we  know  of,  dwell  in  cities,  or  have  reached  that  degree  of 
civilization  imputed  to  the  Macrobians. 

Herodotus  mentions  three  particulars  which  may  help  us  to 
discover  the  seat  of  this  nation :  they  dwell,  he  says,  on  the 
Southern  Sea,^  at  the  ferthest  corner  of  the  earth ;  and  Cam- 

»  VoL  ii.  564,  etc. 

*  iwl  Tti  porlff  BaXAaapt  tbat  is,  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Onlf  on  the  Indian 
Sea.    Therefore,  not  in  the  interior,  where  the  Shangallaa  dwelL 
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byses,  when  he  turned  back,  had  not  reached  the  fifth  part  of 
the  way  to  their  abode. 

If  we  should  take  these  statements,  especially  the  latter,  ac* 
cording  to  the  letter,  then  the  Macrobians  must  be  sought  for 
not  only  on  the  Indian  Sea,  but  very  far  to  the  south.*  But 
the  way  in  which  the  story  is  related  by  Herodotus  plainly 
shows  that  it  partakes  of  the  marvellous ;  and  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  this,  if  we  consider  that  he  derived  his  in- 
formation from  the  Egyptian  priests,  from  whom  we  derive 
nearly  the  whole  history  of  Cambyses,  of  which  this  story 
forms  a  part.  Now,  besides  the  usual  causes  which  lead  to  the 
bedizening  and  distorting  of  all  narratives  of  this  kind,  another 
may  be  mentioned,  which  probably  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  this  case :  namely,  its  relating  to  a  rich  gold  country, 
whose  true  situation  perhaps  the  priests  felt  no  desire  to  reveal 
to  a  prying,  curious  foreigner:  and  therefore  they  merely 
gave  him  the  common  report.  To  extract  the  pure  truth  from 
this  must  therefore  be  a  puzzling  and  diflicult  task ;  and  al- 
though I  may  give  the  truth  for  no  more  than  probability,  I 
shall  thereby  at  least  screen  myself  from  the  reproach  of  wish- 
ing to  pass  my  conjectures  for  facts. 

The  very  story  that  there  was  in  that  hot,  and  by  no  means 
healthy  climate,  a  people  whose  age  exceeded  the  usual  term 
allotted  to  man,  which  the  appellation  Macrobians  implies, 
will  scarcely  obtain  belief;  though  there  must  have  been  some 
foundation  for  this  opinion.  We  learn  from  Bruce,  that  a 
custom  prevails  among  many  of  the  pastoral  tribes  in  these 
regions,  of  putting  to  death  their  old  people  when  they  are  no 
longer  capable  of  being  removed  from  place  to  place;*  let  it 
be  granted,  therefore,  that  the  Macrobians  were  not  guilty  of 
this  cruelty  (and  that  may  easily  be  supposed  of  a  nation  so  far 
refined);  would  not  that  circumstance,  and  the  old  persons 
that  would  be  found  among  them,  be  sufiicient  to  have  given 
rise  to  this  popular  tradition  ? 

With  regard  to  their  abode,  it  seems  to  me,  that  that  can 
only  be  determined  from  the  two  statements  of  Herodotus, 
that  it  lay  on  the  Indian  Sea, — and  that  they  dwelt  in  a  country 
abounding  in  gold,  which  it  either  produced^  or  was  the  great 

'  How  far  south  Cambvaei  reached  in  his  expedition  cannot  be  detennined  from  Herod- 
otus. From  what  is  said  oy  others  he  must  have  gone  as  &r  as  Meroe,  perhaps  to  its  bound- 
aries. Diodorus,  i.  p.  38.  *  Vol.  ii.  666.  Herodotus  mentions  bedoes  a  wonderful 
spring,  by^  bathing  m  which  they  prolonged  their  lives.  If  they  dwelt  in  a  mountainous 
district,  mineral  springs  would  be  nothing  extraordinary. 
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mart  for.  In  either  case  we  are  carried  to  some  sea-port  be^ 
yond  the  Arabian  Gulf,  although  we  may  never  be  able  to  say 
with  certainty  which.  It  is  only  known  that  a  district  is  spoken 
of  where  agriculture  was  not  in  use,  as  its  inhabitants  did  not 
live  upon  bread,  but  flesh.' 

The  account  of  what  is  called  the  table  of  the  sun,  is  in  itself 
so  marvellous,  that  every  reader  will  acknowledge  it  cannot 
be  taken  literally.  It  seems  to  be  a  figurative  description, 
and  was  no  where  more  likely  to  be  the  case  than  among 
Egyptian  priests ;  a  key  to  it  may  probably  be  found  in  a 
later  writer.* 

Cosmas,^  who  bore  the  surname  of  the  Indian,  and  though 
perhaps  never  in  India,  was  at  least  in  Ethiopia,  has  preserved 
us  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable  trade,  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  rich  gold  country  on  the  confines  of  the 
land  of  Frankincense. 

"  The  land  of  Frankincense,"  he  says,  "  lies  at  the  &rthest 
end  of  Ethiopia,*  fifty  days'  journey  beyond  Axum,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  ocean,  though  it  does  not  touch  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Barbaria,^  or  the  country  of 
Sasu^  fetch  from  thence  frankincense  and  other  costly  spices, 
which  they  transport  by  water  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  India. 
This  country  of  Sasu  is  very  rich  in  gold  mines.  Every  other 
year  the  king  of  Axum^  sends  some  of  his  people  to  this 
place  for  gold.  These  are  joined  by  many  other  merchants, 
so  that  altogether  they  form  a  caravan  of  about  five  hundred 
persons.  They  take  with  them  oxen,  salt,  and  iron.^  When 
they  arrive  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  they  take  up 
their  quarters  and  make  a  large  barrier  of  thorns.®     In  the 

*  The  contempt  of  bread  mint  haye  been  applied  to  that  made  of  dhourra,  and  baked, 
-which  becomes  spoiled  and  unfit  to  be  eaten  in  a  Tery  short  time.  Lobo's  Voyage  to 
Ahytnnia,  ii.  p.  33. 

*  See  for  what  follows  the  Essay  of  H.  Bothe  upon  the  Macrobians,  Detdseh.  Monatsehriftf 
July,  1799,  to  which  the  first  edition  of  my  work  gave  rise.  The  author  seems  to  me,  only 
to  hare  erred,  in  placing  the  Macrobians  in  the  proper  country  of  Frankincense,  which  was 
a  midland  district,  instead  of  at  Sasu,  which  bounds  it  on  the  sea-coast,  and  where  gold  is 
plentiAil.  It  is  dear  howeyer  from  the  words  of  Cosmas,  that  the  trade  of  which  he  speaks 
was  carried  on  at  Sasu ;  and  only  thus  will  there  be  a  perfect  agreement  with  Heroaotus, 
who  muakes  the  Macrobians  dwell  on  the  sesrcoast.'  But,  at  all  events,  these  districts  lie  close 
to  one  another,  and  the  land  of  Frankincense  is  not  far  from  the  coast. 

<  He  wrote  about  the  year  635.  The  best  edition  of  his  Topographia  Christiana,  is  in 
Hont&U9on,  Coll.  Nova  Patrum,  torn.  ii.  p.  113,  etc.,  to  which  I  now  refer. 

*  Coemas,  p.  138, 139. 

*  Barbaria  is  the  general  name  of  the  east  of  Africa  beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf:  Sasu,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  name  of  a  certain  country  or  district.  But  we  shall  presently  see  that 
Barbaria  here  signifies  some  particular  place  in  the  territory  of  Sasu. 

*  That  is,  of  Abyssinia,  of  which  Axum  was  the  capital. 

"*  The  Agows  still  reckon  their  tribute  for  the  most  part  in  oxen ;  Bruce,  iii.  p.  773.  In- 
this  region  the  camel  is  no  longer  found,  and  oxen  are  the  usual  beasts  of  burden. 

■  BverY  thing  agrees  with  the  place.  Thorn  hedges,  especially  of  the  shrub  kantuffa,  aret: 
here  the  impenetrable  boundaries.    Bruce,  ii.  p.  443. 
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mean  time,  having  slain  and  cut  up  their  oxen,  they  lay  the 
pieces  of  flesh,  as  well  as  the  iron  and  salt,  upon  the  thorns. 
Then  come  the  inhabitants,  and  place  one  or  more  parcels  of 
gold  upon  the  wares,  and  wait  without  the  enclosure.  The 
owners  of  the  flesh  and  other  wares  then  examine  whether  this 
is  equal  to  the  price  or  not.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  they 
take  the  gold,  and  the  others  the  wares ;  if  not,  the  others  still 
add  more  gold,  or  take  what  they  have  put  down  back  ^ain. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  manner  because  the  languages 
are  different,  and  they  have  no  interpreter ;  it  takes  about  five 
days  to  dispose  of  the  goods  which  they  bring  with  them.'* 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  so  much  confirmed  by  internal 
evidence,  that  no  one  will  hesitate  to  believe  it.  But  in  order 
to  apply  it  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  two  questions  remain 
to  be  determined ;  where  does  the  land  of  Sasu  lie  ?  and  how 
far  are  we  authorized  to  apply  what  Cosmas  relates  of  it,  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  to  those  of  Herodotus  ? 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  Sasu,  it  is  sufficiently  pointed 
out  by  the  description  given  of  it.  The  African  land  of 
Frankincense,  according  to  Bruce,^  begins  at  Babelmandel, 
and  stretches  eastward  almost  to  Cape  Guardefui,  taking  a 
part  of  Adel  or  Zeyla.  The  fifty  days' journey  given  by  Cos- 
mas, as  the  distance  from  Axum,  agree  very  well  with  this.* 
Now  as  the  land  of  Frankincense  joined  Sasu,  and  Sasu  lay 
near  the  sea,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  formed  part  of  the 
coast,  and  also  comprised  one  or  even  several  sea-ports,  from 
which  the  sea  trade  was  carried  on. 

But  it  not  only  was  carried  on  from  thence,  but  is  even  at 
the  present  time.  Lord  Valentia,  who  entered  this  country 
from  Mocha,'  has  given  us  some  interesting  information  on 
this  head,  upon  which  we  may  rely,  and  which  besides  has 
the  merit  of  being  as  new  and  accurate  as  it  is  authentic.  The 
coast  from  Babelmandel  to  Guardefui  is  inhabited  by  the 
Somaulies,  a  very  dark  race,  with  woolly  hair,  neither  com- 
pletely negroes  nor  Arabians.  They  are  not  savages,  as  Bruce 
has  pictured  them,  but  a  friendly,  well-disposed  race.  Their 
country  is  the  natural  staple  for  the  commerce  between  Afirica 
and  Arabia,  in  it  the  greatest  marts  are  found.     Gums,  myrrh 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  366.    See  his  map. 

*  If  we  take  with  Cosmas,  1.  e.,  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Axum  at  sixty  days' jour- 
ney, we  shall  find,  even  at  this  rate,  that  from  Axum  to  Guardefui  will  be  some  where  about 
Wj.  *  Valentia's  Trateky  toI.  ii.  p.  370—878.    The  author  saw  many  of  the 

Somaulies  at  Mocha.  According  to  his  opinion,  it  would  be  the  easiest  to  penetrate  mto  the 
interior  of  Africa  fit)m  the  eastern  part  offheir  country. 
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and  frankincense,  cattle  and  slaves,  are  the  commodities  ex* 
ported,  in  exchange  for  which,  and  for  gold  and  ivoiy,  they 
receive  the  productions  of  Arabia  and  India,^  more  particular- 
ly the  latter.  The  princes  of  the  interior,  and  especially  the 
ruler  of  Hanim,  twenty  days' journey  to  the  west,  send  numer- 
ous caravans  to  this  place  to  purchase  these  wares.  The  great 
fair  for  them  is  Berbora,*  which  lasts  from  October  till  April. 
The  frankincense  grows  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Guardefui,  and  the  principal  port  for  exportation  is  Bunder 
Kassin,  near  Cape  Felix.  The  Somaulies  send  in  their  own 
vessels  (for  they  have  a  sort  of  navigation  act  to  carry  for  them- 
selves, and  to  lade  no  Arabian  vessels)  to  Aden.  The  situa- 
tion of  Aden,  on  the  other  side  of  the  straits,  which  enables 
them  to  take  advantage  of  both  monsoons,  renders  this  very 
easy.  The  profits  of  this  trade,  although  the  merchants  only 
state  it  at  fifly  per  cent.,  is  accordingly  very  great.  The  com- 
merce is  only  restricted  by  the  customs,  and  other  obstacles 
which  the  rulers  throw  in  its  way ;  without  this  it  would  be 
immense ;  and  may  there  not  have  been  a  time  when  it  really 
was  so? 

This  trade,  therefore,  has  continued  full  a  thousand  years, 
notwithstanding  all  the  religious  and  political  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  simply  because  the  nature  of  the  country  it- 
self points  it  out  as  the  most  proper  staple  for  the  productions 
of  the  two  quarters  pf  the  world.  But  what  is  it  that  justifies 
our  applying  the  narration  of  Cosmas  to  the  period  of  Herod^ 
otus  ?  Nothing  decidedly  but  the  conjecture,  that  as  this  trade 
in  the  time  of  Cosmas  was  already  very  old,  it  was  very  likely 
to  have  existed  a  thousand  years  before.  This  conjecture,  be- 
sides, will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  unchanging  nature  of  the  commercial  routes 
of  Africa.  The  probability,  however,  becomes  strengthened, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  trade  in  frankincense  and  spices 
is,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  vicinity  of  Arabia  Felix,  one 
of  the  oldest  branches  of  commerce ;  and  secondly,  because 
only  two  hundred  years  after  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the 
country  of  Sasu  appears  as  a  well-known  and  remarkable  name, 
for  in  the  celebrated  inscription  of  Adule,  which  this  same 
Cosmas  has  copied  and  preserved,  Sasu  is  mentioned  as  the 

1  Lord  Valentia  has  even  added  tables  of  prices,  and  its  yearly  exports  and  imports. 
'  Borbora  on  Bennel*s  Map  ,*  npon  that  of  Sossman  it  is  ixnpropeny  made  an  island. 
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most  easterly  point  of  Ethiopia  to  which  the  king  had  extend- 
ed his  conquests.^ 

If  we  may  venture  then  to  consider  it  as  probable  that  the 
Macrobians  of  Herodotus  should  be  sought  for  in  this  region, 
on  the  coast,  or  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Adel,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Guardefui,  this  would  place  them  in  the  country  of  the 
Somaulies,  perhaps  their  descendants.  If  we  may  also  ven- 
ture  to  apply  this  description  of  Cosmas  to  the  same  people, 
then  almost  every  obscurity  in  the  account  of  them  may  be 
cleared  up,  and  every  thing  appears  in  a  natural  light. 

The  altar  of  the  sun  is  the  market-place  in  which  the  trade 
with  the  strangers  was  transacted.  When  we  consider  that 
even  now,  almost  all  the  commerce  of  Africa  is  carried  on  un- 
der the  protection  of  sanctuaries  and  temples,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  religious  notions  should  be  connected  with  this 
seat  of  the  trade,  upon  which  perhaps  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants  depended. 

This  kind  of  dumb  trade  will  not  appear  strange  :  we  have 
already  seen  its  counterpart  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.* 
The  same  causes  produce  here  the  same  effect.  When  it  is 
said  ^'  that  the  chiefs  of  the  people  laid  the  flesh  down  at  night, 
and  that  in  the  day  any  might  eat  of  it  who  would ;  but  that 
the  inhabitants  reported  that  it  sprung  from  the  earth;"  the 
fact  explains  itself.  This  important  trade  was  carried  on  under 
the  care  and  inspection  of  the  public  magistrates ;  every  one 
took  what  he  chose,  without  doubt  for  payment ;  and  as  the 
merchants  came  from  a  very  distant  country,  and  were  not 
themselves  seen  in  the  transaction,  a  vulgar  error,  like  the  one 
mentioned,  might  very  naturally  arise. 

By  the  boilai  flesh  of  Herodotus,  must  probably  be  under- 
stood dried  flesh,  as  this  is  the  usual  way  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served in  these  regions.' 

The  vast  quantity  of  gold  is  easily  accounted  for ;  it  was 
either  a  natural  production  of  the  country,  or  the  inhabitants 
had  accumulated  it  by  commerce.*     The  presents  of  the  Per- 

'  The  inscription  is  well  known  as  a  monument  placed  by  Ptolemey  III.  at  Adnle,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  conquests  in  Ethiopia.  In  this  inscription  iftolemey  is  stated  to  haye  adranced 
dird  dvertwt  fiixpi  r&y  r^v  A29i<nr£a«  Kai  £d<rou  tottwu.  Instead  of/iixpiT»Vf  1  read,  fii' 
Ypt  ivx&rtovt  "  to  the  farthermost  regions  of  Ethiopia  and  Sasu."  The  omnion  of  Salt, 
valerUta**  Travels,  vol.  iii  p.  192,  that  only  half  the  inscription  belongs  to  rtolemey,  still 
requires  a  separate  inquiry.  '  See  aboTc,  p.  85. 

s  We  learn  from  Bruce  and  other  tntTeUers,  that  dried  earners  flesh  is  one  of  the  dainties 
of  a  caravan  journey. 

*  Cosmas  mentions  this  expressly  in  explaining  the  Adule  inscription.  The  gold  of  that 
place,  he  adds,  is  called  Tamcharus 
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sian  king,  therefore,  composed  of  golden  ornaments  and  myrrh, 
and  consequently  of  exactly  those  very  commodities  which 
they  had  in  the  greatest  abundance,  seemed  to  them  a  mock- 
ery, which  the  king  of  the  Macrobians  was  fully  justified  in 
taking  as  an  insult,  and,  therefore,  returned  it  by  another. 
The  custom  of  hanging  up  the  bows,  mentioned  by  Bruce,  can 
scarcely  be  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Shangallas,*  but  has  pro* 
bably  spread  itself  among  their  neighbours. 

The  story  of  the  golden  fetters  is  likely  enough  to  be  a  fa- 
ble ;  but  the  rarity  of  iron  and  brass  in  these  countries  is  a  fact 
very  well  known.  It  is  confirmed  by  Cosmas,  who  states  that 
iron  was  one  of  the  commodities  carried  there  by  the  caravans 
and  exchanged  for  gold. 

Should  my  attempts  to  explain  these  difHculties  still  be  con- 
sidered as  little  more  than  conjecture,  they  will  at  least  give 
us  an  example  of  the  instruction  which  history  may  afford, 
even  when  tinctured  with  fable ;  and  how  the  mist  in  which 
it  is  enveloped  disperses  of  itself,  when  considered  in  the  spirit 
of  the  country  and  people  from  which  it  proceeds.*  It  is  how- 
ever a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  demands  our  parti- 
cular attention,  that  Cambyses  should  have  taken  his  spies  from 
the  Egyptian  Ichthyophagi,  because  they  could  speak  the  lan*» 
guage  of  these  Ethiopians. 

The  Ichthyophagi  derive  their  name  from  their  food,  which 
consists  of  fish,  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  at  finding 
that,  besides  the  tribes  in  Africa,  some  also  on  the  coasts  of 
Persia  and  Arabia  receive  the  same  appellation.  Of  the 
African  Ichthyophagi,  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  Diodorus  has  preserved  a  few  particulars.  They  belong 
properly  to  the  Troglodytae,  or  cave-dwellers,  and  are  only 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  food  and  manner  of 
life,  which  has  many  peculiarities,  that  may  be  regarded  as 
true  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  physiology.*  Taken  alto- 
gether, however,  they  strengthen  the  remark,  which  applies  to 
tiie  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  that  the  nations  subsist- 

*  Let  me  be  allowed  to  add  one  conjecture  upon  another  drcumstanoe :  the  Macrobians, 
as  well  as  other  Ethiopian  people,  seem  to  be  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  their  sise  and 
beauty.  Might  not  this  tradition  haTO  proceeded  from  sUtc  dealers,  who  are  wont  to  prize 
this  or  that  particular  tribe  ? 

*  Diodorus  says  that  they  only  drink  everr  fourth  day;  when  they  go  in  hordes  to  the 
springs,  and  drink  to  such  an  excess  that  at  nnt  they  lie  down  unable  to  move.  ^  The  fear 
of  enemies  perhaps  occasioned  this  custom.  He  relates  of  others  that  they  are  quite  insens^ 
ible  to  all  threats  or  entreaties,  Diodorus,  i.  p.  184—186;  Bruce  saw  the  same  among  his 
sarages,  iii.  73.  StiU  more  surprising  fiusts  are  recorded  by  Asara  of  the  tribes  on  the  riTer 
de  la  Plata. 
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ing  on  fish  are  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  They 
appear  to  be  complete  savages,  destitute  of  all  domestic  ties ; 
with  no  dwellings  except  clefts  and  holes ;  and  without  even 
any  fishing  implements,  as  they  only  feed  on  those  fish  which 
are  lefit  behind  by  the  retiring  floods,  which  they  prepare  by 
pounding,  and  mixing  them  with  certain  seeds,  by  which  they 
make  them  into  a  kind  of  broth.  Although  we  have  no  late 
accounts  of  their  manners  and  customs,  yet,  what  Bruce  says 
shows,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  still  remain 
wretched,  miserable,  and  naked  savages. 

If  this  is  a  fair  description  of  what  these  people  were  in  an- 
tiquity, then  indeed  it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  how  Cam- 
byses  came  to  choose  them  for  spies ;  there  is,  however,  in  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  itself,  a  circumstance  mentioned,  which 
leads  us  to  take  a  diflferent  view  of  the  subject.  Cambyses,  he 
says,  caused  the  Ichthyophagi  to  come  from  Elephantis  in 
Upper  Egypt.  There  must  have  lived,  consequently,  a  party 
of  them  in  Upper  Egypt ;  the  whole  business,  too,  to  which 
Cambyses  appointed  them,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  language  of  the  Ethiopians,  make  it  more  than 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  roving  tribes,  who  carried 
on  the  trade  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  formed  the 
caravans  which  travelled  from  one  country  to  the  other.^ 
There  is  certainly  no  other  way  of  passing  from  Egypt  to  the 
Macrobians  but  by  a  caravan,  and  these  people  must  have  been 
there  once  or  more,  as  they  understood  their  language.  The 
name,  besides,  might  have  been  continued  to  them,  though  they 
had  adopted  a  new  mode  of  life,  of  which  many  other  instances 
are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Ababdes,  whose  country  stretches  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  regions,  and  who  have  been,  as  is  shown  above,  from 
the  most  remote  periods,  carriers  of  merchandise?  I  shall  ab- 
stain from  making  any  further  remark  upon  this  circumstance  ; 
though  it  affords,  at  least,  a  passing  proof,  not  only  that  a  re- 
port of  the  rich  gold  countries  had  penetrated  into  Egypt,  but 
that  a  rather  active  commercial  intercourse  really  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries  at  a  very  early  period. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  comparing  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus  with  the  prophecy  of  the  most  sublime  of 
the  Hebrew  poets.   They  mutually  explain  each  other.   When 

I  HerodotuB  does  not  nj  how  sreat  the  number  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  who  were  sent 
on  this  emhajHy ;  they  may  therefore  Tery  well  haTe  formed  a  sxnall  carayan. 
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Isaiah  promises  his  people  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
he  adds,  and  of  the  SabeanSy  men  of  stature.^  I  cannot  hold 
these  latter  to  be  Qny  other  than  the  Macrobians  of  Herodotus 
— the  nation  who  enjoyed  the  trade  in  frankincense.  Herodotus 
also  mentions  their  high  stature.  He  not  only  says  they  are 
the  longest  lived,  but  also  the  tallest  people ;  and  upon  the 
latter  they  place  so  high  a  value,  that  they  elect  the  tallest 
among  them  for  king.  Saba  lies  on  the  African  coast,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf;*  consequently,  in  the  very  spot 
that  we  consider  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Macrobians.  The 
prophet  expressly  mentions  trading  nations ;  the  Ethiopians, 
the  inhabitants  of  Meroe,  and  the  African  Sabeans,  who  en- 
joyed  the  trade  in  frankincense.  The  proofs  and  illustrations 
which  these  inquiries  have  already  so  often  lent  to  the  sacred 
writings,  will  give  them,  as  I  hope,  a  more  extended  interest 
than  they  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  hoped  to  enjoy. 


Chap.  H.    TJie  State  of  Meroe  and  its  Monuments. 

LBT  THB  XIGHTT   HEN  COMB  FOETH;    THE   BTHTOPIAKB   THAT  HANDLE  THE  SHIELD! 

JBE.  XLVI.  9. 

The  Ethiopian  nations,  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  must  altogether  be  ranked  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  civilization.  There  still,  however,  exists  an 
evident  diflference  of  improvement  among  them.  We  have 
already  seen  all  the  various  gradations,  from  the  complete 
savage,  as  described  by  Hanno,  whose  rank  might  have  been 
disputed  by  the  ourang-outang,  to  the  hunting  and  fishiug 
tribes ;  and  again,  from  the  latter  to  the  nomad  herdsman ; 
yet  we  do  not  any  where  discover  a  single  nation,  that,  united 
in  a  settled  abode,  formed  itself  into  a  great  and  well-organized 
state.  Nevertheless  there  certainly  did  exist  a  better  cultivated, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  civilized  Ethiopian  people,  who 
dwelt  in  cities ;  who  erected  temples  and  other  edifices ;  who, 
though  without  letters,  had  hieroglyphics ;  who  had  govern- 
ment and  laws ;  and  the  fame  of  whose  progress  in  knowledge 
and  the  social  arts,  spread  in  the  earliest  ages  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  earth ; — that  state  was  Meroe. 

Meroe  has  been  celebrated  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 

>  Isaiah  zIt.  14.  *  The  Azab  of  Bruce.    Compare  Gesenius's  Commentary  in 

Jiaiah,  **  The  opulence  of  the  SabeanB,  high  of  statuze/*  are  the  words  of  his  translation. 
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years,  but  its  distant  situation  has  always  involved  it  in  mystery 
and  obscurity.  It  is  only  within  this  last  ten  years  that  the 
dark  cloud,  under  which  it  has  so  long  been  hid,  has  been 
dispersed  by  the  hardy  enterprises  of  Burkhardt  and  Caillaud, 
more  particularly  the  latter.  Meroe,  however,  did  not  appear 
alone ;  a  new  world  of  antiquities,  whose  existence  had  not 
even  been  imagined,  were  laid  open  to  the  view  of  the  aston- 
ished spectator.  The  southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  the 
last  cataract  of  the  Nile,  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  the 
utmost  verge  of  ancient  civilization  and  science.  More  dis- 
tant regions,  however,  were  now  explored.  The  more  early 
travellers,  Bruce  and  his  forerunners,  first  led  the  way  by 
crossing  the  Nubian  desert ;  others  soon  followed  who  pene- 
trated up  the  Nile,  keeping  near  its  banks,  where  they  dis- 
covered that  succession  of  monuments,  which  has  excited  so 
much  astonishment  among  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  as  well  by 
their  number  as  their  magnitude.  Temple  after  temple  ap- 
peared, sometimes  erected  upon,  at  others  excavated  in  the 
rocks  and  the  earth ;  scarcely  had  the  travellers  left  one  than 
another  arose  to  their  view.  Colossal  figures,  buried  up  to 
their  shoulders  in  sand,  still  towered  above  all  these,  and  indi- 
cated the  gigantic  structures  which  lay  concealed  behind  them« 
As  the  travellers  continued  their  journey,  an  immense  number 
of  pyramids  appeared,  with  temples  and  ruins  of  cities  close  by, 
or  intermingled  with  them ;  and  at  last  the  distant  Meroe  it- 
self; and,  what  realized  the  earlier  hopes  of  the  author,  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  discovered,  still  erect, 
and  majestic  in  its  ruins. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  con- 
cise account  of  these  monuments.  I  do  not  indeed  intend  to 
go  through  them  one  by  one,  but  shall  take  a  survey  of  the 
most  important,  and  particularly  of  those  which  are  found  in 
the  works  of  Gau  and  Caillaud.  Fortunately  in  these  we  have 
not  to  examine  sketches  hastily  made,  the  drawings  are  free 
from  all  attempts  at  embellishment,  and  the  ground  plans  and 
delineations  are  executed  with  critical  accuracy.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  premise  a  few  geographical  remarks. 

All  the  monuments  that  I  shall  describe  in  this  section  are 
found  within  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  either  close  to  the  river, 
dr  at  a  moderate  distance  from  it.  The  course  of  the  Nile 
above  Eg3rpt,  before  its  conflux  with  the  Astaboras,  lies 
through  a  valley  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
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tains,  or  rather  Lills,  which  sometimes  retire,  aiid  sometimes 
advance  till  they  almost  approach  the  banks  of  the  river.  These, 
therefore,  render  impossible  any  great  variation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stream,  though  they  oflfer  no  obstruction  to  the  lesser 
windings  within  the  valley.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  soil  of  the  valley  was  as  fertile  at  one  time  in  these  regions 
as  it  is  in  Egypt  itself;  for  where  it  could  remain  in  that  state 
it  is  still  found  so.^  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  this  valley 
may  once  have  been  a  highly  cultivated  country,  with  a  numer<» 
ous  population,  dwelling  in  a  long  series  of  cities.  But  these 
mountain  chains  being  succeeded  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by 
sandy  deserts,  (on  the  east  the  Nubian,  and  on  the  west  the 
great  sandy  waste,  which  stretches  right  across  Africa,)  the 
sand  has  proved  a  still  more  formidable  foe  here  than  in  Egypt 
The  lower  mountain  chain  affording  but  a  slight  defence,  this 
deadly  enemy  of  all  civilization  not  only  penetrated  into  the 
valley,  but  ias  frequently,  in  part  or  altogether,  buried  the 
monuments.  It  cannot,  therefore,  seem  at  all  surprising  that 
the  same  cause  should  have  occasioned  some  alterations  in  the 
river  itself,  many  arms  of  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
forced  into  one,  and  small  islands  joined  to  the  mainland.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile,  at  all  events,  was  certainly  very  different 
firom  what  it  is  now ;  traces  are  every  where  visible  of  old 
canals,  formed  for  extending  its  periodical  overflow ;  and  these 
changes  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  inhabit- 
ants to  sink  and  degenerate,  if  other  untoward  events  had  not 
happened.  The  river,  deviating .  from  its  usually  straight 
course,  forms  a  bow  from  19®  to  23**  by  running  to  the  west, 
deeper  into  Libya  ;  and  the  inner  part  of  this  bow  is  occupied 
by  the  Nubian  desert ;  soon,  however,  it  winds  again  to  the 
east,  and  reassumes  a  northern  direction,  which  it  preserves 
through  Nubia  and  Egypt. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Herodotus  for  the  first  accounts 
of  the  course  of  the  Nile  above  Egypt^  He  collected  them  in 
Egypt,  probably  in  Thebes,  or  Elephantis,  beyond  which  he 
never  travelled.  We  are  not  to  consider  him  here,  therefore, 
as  an  eye-witness,  but,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  as  reporting 
what  he  heard  from  others.  And  here,  i^in,  we  have  to  ad- 
mire the  keen  and  accurate  inquirer,  although  some  slight  de- 
viations from  the  present  state  of  the  stream  seem  to  confirm 
the  remarks  we  have  just  made  upon  its  variations.     '^  Beyond 

<  Bnrkhardt,  Travels,  p.  14.  *  Herod,  ii.  29. 
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Elephantis,  the  boundary  of  Egypt,**  says  Herodotus,  "  the 
country  becomes  higher ;  and  in  that  part  they  drag  on  the 
boat,  fastening  a  cord  on  either  side,  as  you  would  to  an  ox. 
Should  the  hawser  break,  the  boat  is  forced  back  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current.  This  navigation  continues  four  dajrs ; 
the  Nile  winding  like  the  Meander ;  and  it  is  a  space  of  twelve 
schceni,  seventy-two  geographical  miles,  over  which  you  must 
navigate  in  this  manner.  Next  you  come  to  a  smooth  plain, 
where  the  Nile  flows  round  an  island  named  Tachompso.  The 
parts  above  Elephantis  are  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  as  well  as 
one  half  of  the  island ;  the  other  half  of  which  is  held  by  the 
Egyptians.  Close  to  the  island  is  a  vast  lake,  on  the  shores  of 
which  dwell  Ethiopian  nomades.  Crossing  this  lake,  you  fall 
c^in  into  the  stream  of  the  Nile,  which  runs  through  it.  Then, 
disembarking,  you  will  perform  a  journey  of  forty  days  on  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  for  in  this  part  of  the  Nile  sharp  rocks  rise 
above  the  water,  and  many  shoals  are  met  with,  among  which 
it  is  impossible  to  navigate.  Having  passed  through  this 
country,  you  will  again  embark  in  another  boat,  and  navigate 
for  twelve  days,  after  which  you  will  come  to  an  extensive  city, 
the  name  of  which  is  Meroe." 

Let  us  compare  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with  those  of 
the  latest  travellers,  and  we  shall  find  that  what  in  their  nature 
are  not  liable  to  change,  such  as  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  still  an- 
swer to  his  description  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  other  mat- 
ters, (supposing  Herodotus  rightly  informed,)  some  changes 
seem  to  have  taken  place.  Among  the  modems,  Norden,  a 
Dane,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  navigate  the  Nile  above 
Egypt ;  and  to  draw  maps  of  its  course,  which,  after  all  that 
has  since  been  done,  are  still  the  fullest  in  particulars,  though 
they  only  reach  to  Derri,  Derar,  or  Deir,  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney.^ Within  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  Burkhardt,  in  his  first 
journey,  in  which  he  kept  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  firontiers  of  Dongola ;  in  his  second  jour- 
ney he  traversed  the  Nubian  desert.*  The  journey  and  map 
of  Legh  extend  no  farther  than  the  second  cataract  ;^  and  the 
magnificent  work  of  Gau  only  reaches  to  the  same  place.^  The 
statements  of  the  Pole,  Senkowsky,  up  to  the  same  point,  are 

>  Voyage  ^Egypte  et  de  Nttbie,  par  Fr.  L.  Norden ;  uouTelle  ed.  par.  Langles.  Paris, 
1796.    The  first  edition  appeared  in  1 762. 

'  TraveU  in  Nubia,  by  tr.  L.  Burkhardt.    London,  1819. 

'  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Eyypt,  and  the  CousUriet  beyond  the  CataractBf  by  Th.  Legh,- 
Esq.    London,  1816. 

*  Antiquit^s  de  la,Nulne,  par  F.  C.  Gan.    Paris,  1824,  en  zii.  liTraisona. 
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very  accurate.*  Above  the  second  cataract,  from  Wady  Haifa 
to  the  boundaries  of  Sennaar,  or  the  ancient  Meroe,  two  Brit- 
ish travellers,  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  have  given  a  map 
of  the  course  of  the  Nile  ;*  for  the  more  distant  regions,  the 
authorities  are  Bruce,  Burkhardt,  and,  above  all,  Caillaud.' 

The  winding  of  the  stream  above  Syene  is  shown  in  Nor- 
den*s  twenty-fourth  chart.  It  here  holds  a  serpentine  course, 
without,  however,  any  considerable  curves.  Its  current  is  so 
strong,  that  Norden  was  often  obliged  to  quit  his  bark  ;*  Legh 
mentions  the  same  fact;*  and  the  stream  becomes  so  violent 
in  the  territory  of  Kalabshe,  where  the  width  of  the  stream  is 
compressed  to  about  thirty  paces,  as  to  render  navigation  very 
difficult.  The  voyage  to  the  island  Tachompso  is  stated  by 
Herodotus  to  be  twelve  schoeni,  or  seventy-two  geographical 
miles,  which  were  made  in  four  days :  navigation  against  the 
current  of  course  admitting  but  of  a  short  distance  each  day. 
The  island  Tachompso  might  therefore  be  the  island  Kalabshe, 
or  another  about  twenty  miles  farther,  opposite  Ghyrshe. 

The  river  contains  many  islands,  of  which  a  more  accurate 
statement  is  wanting,  but  the  lake  through  which  it  is  said  to 
flow  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  river,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
spreads  out  to  a  greater  or  lesser  breadth,  but  a  lake  is  no 
where  to  be  found.  Was  Herodotus  then  falsely  informed  ? 
Or  has  the  features  of  this  region  changed,  and  what  was  once 
a  lake  been  choked  up  by  sand  ?  It  is  difficult  here  to  decide. 
At  the  time,  however,  of  the  yearly  floods,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nile  in  many  parts,  where  the  mountain  chains  run  back  and 
suffer  its  waters  to  cover  the  whole  valley,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake.  The  navigation  up  the  stream  continues,  then, 
unobstructed  as  far  as  the  second  cataracts,  which  all  agree  in 
placing  near  Wady  Haifa,  2V  SC  They  are  not  higher  than 
those  near  Es-Souan ;  Grau  gives  views  of  both  of  them  ;^  and 
Hanbury  a  description.^  Above  this  cataract  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  often  interrupted  by  rocky  shoals,  which  cause  rapids. 
Senkowsky  enumerates  five  of  these;®  a  third  near  Wady 
Attyr ;  a  fourth  near  Wady  Ambigo  ;  a  fifth  under  2P,  near 
Wady  Lamule,  beyond  which  Burkhardt  met  with  two  others, 

1  Fragments  from  the  Diarj,  not  jet  printed,  of  a  Journey  through  Nuhftt  and  Northern 
Ethiopia,  in  the  year  1819,  by  Joh.  Ton  Senkowsky,  given  in  Nette  AUg,  Geogr.  Ephemeri- 
den,  B.  zi.  1822. 

*  TraveU  in  various  Countries  ofEthiopiaf  hy  S.  Waddington,  Esq.,  and  B.  Hanbury. 
'  Caillaud,  Voycuft  h  Meroe,  au  Fleuve  Blanc,  etc 

*  Norden,  torn.  iii.  p.  47.  ^  I^b,  p.  61. 

*  Gau,  plate  1.  ^  Hanbury,  etc.  p.  6.  *  Senkowsky,  1.  o. 
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the  farthest  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Dongo- 
la,  19**  30^  Thus  far  he  states  the  navigation  of  the  river  to 
be  obstructed ;  while  Caillaud  continues  the  interruption  to 
Merawe,  forty-five  leagues  farther,  where  the  great  falls  begin.* 
The  Arabian  geographers'  place  the  first  cataract  in  Nubia, 
near  Bakin,  ten  days'  journey  above  Es-Souan,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Wady  Haifa ;  the  second  near  the  island  Sai, 
20^** ;  and  the  last  near  the  fortress  of  Astenum.  Exact  uni- 
formity cannot  be  expected  in  these  enumerations,  as  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  generally  rocky,  and  two  cataracts  may  easily  be 
reckoned  for  one.  Above  the  north  boundary  of  Dongola  the 
features  of  the  country  become  much  changed  ;  the  mountain 
chains  retire  farther  back ;  the  Nile,  hitherto  frequently  pressed 
into  a  narrow  channel,  here  spreads  out  into  many  branches, 
which  enclose  a  number  of  fruitful  isles,  adorned  with  palm 
groves,  vineyards,  and  meadows  covered  with  numerous  herds, 
especially  of  camels.'  Similar  accounts  are  given  by  the 
latest  travellers.  Every  thing  might  here,  says  one,  be  found 
in  abundance.^  The  hopes  this  gave  rise  to  were  certainly  dis- 
appointed ;  but  the  devastation  of  contemporary  warfare,  by 
the  army  of  Ismael,  pasha  from  Egypt,  seems  alone  to  have 
been  the  cause. 

The  foregoing  researches  bring  us  into  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras,  or  Tacazze,  and  the 
Nile ;  that  is,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  ancient  island  of  Meroe.  It  is  time  here  to  make  a  stand, 
and,  before  entering  Meroe,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
monuments  of  the  Nile  valley  thus  far,  to  which  I  shall  give 
the  name  of  Nubian.  The  nature  of  the  monuments,  more- 
over, requires  this  division :  for  the  region  of  the  Pyramids 
begins  in  Meroe,  as  there  has  not  yet.  been  discovered  any 
trace  of  them  in  Nubia. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  once  covered  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  with  towns  or  villi^es,  of  which  Pliny  has  left  us  the 
names,  and  only  the  names,  of  twenty  on  each  side ;  in  his 
time  they  no  longer  existed,*  and  he  informs  us  that  they  were 
not  destroyed  by  Roman  wars,  but  by  the  earlier  contentions 
between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt     These  places  must  then  neces- 

'  See  his  map. 

*  Quatremere,  M6moire$  iur  VEgypU^  ii.  p.  7,  etc.,  in  the  M^moire  tur  la  Nvbie^  ftmn 
Arabic  maniucripte.  The  Arabian  wzxters  seem  to  reckon  as  one  all  the  cataract!  enumer- 
ated by  Senkowiky. 

*  These  are  the  numeroufl  islands  spoken  of  by  Diodorus,  i.  p.  88. 

*  Hanbury,  p.  4.       .  »  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  85. 
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sarily  have  been  very  ancient ;  and  the  great  population  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile  favours  our  carrying  them  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs.     We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  any 
of  these  places  were  flourishing  cities.     The  great  works  in 
architecture  here,  as  well  as  in  E^pt,  were  confined  to  public 
edifices ;  the  Nubian,  during  the  day,  lived  almost  entirely  in 
the  open  air ;  his  dwelling  was  little  more  than  a  resting-place 
for  the  night.     No  wonder  therefore  that  these  slight-built 
places,  consisting  merely  of  huts,  should  be  swept  from  the 
earth,  or  become  mere  villages.     Notwithstanding  this,  the 
ancient  Parembole  is  still  found  in  the  present  Debut,  or 
Debod ;  the  name  of  Taphis  is  preserved  in  Tafa ;  Kalabshe 
is  the  ancient  Talmis ;  Pselcis  is  the  present  Dakke ;  Meta- 
compso  the  modern  Kobban;   farther  south  is  Primis,  now 
Abrim ;   all  these  are  on  this  side  of  the  first  Nubian  cataract. 
But  though  the  dwellings  of  man  have  vanished,  those  of 
the  gods  remain.     The  series  of  temples  begin  i^in  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  almost   immediately  above  the  Egyptian 
cataracts.     The  first  is  that  of  Debod,  twelve  miles  beyond 
Philae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.     At  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance, that  of  Kardassy ;  and  at  only  five  miles  farther  that 
of  Taia.     Again,  at  nearly  the  same  distance,  the  two  temples 
of  Kalabshe,  one  built  from  the  ground,  the  other  hewn  in  the 
rocks.     At  about  ten  miles  more  the  temple  of  Dandour ;  and 
again,  at  a  like  distance,  the  temple  of  Ghyrshe,  partly  above 
ground,  partly  hewn  out  of  a  rock.     In  ten  miles  the  temple 
of  Dakke ;  at  the  same  distance  that  of  Maharraka,  and  sixteen 
miles  from  thence  that  of  Seboa,  half  built  above,  and  half  cut 
into  the  earth.     Thirty  miles  farther  stands  the  temple  of  Derar 
on  the  right  side ;  and  sixty  milQ3  &rther  the  temple  in  the 
rocks  of  Ipsambul,  with  its  colossi,  forty-eight  miles  below  the 
second  or  first  Nubian  cataracts  of  Wady  Haifa,  near  to  which 
stands  another  temple.     Beyond  this  the  chain  is  broken,  and 
does  not  recommence  till  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
farther,  below  the  isle  of  Sai,  where  we  meet  with  a  lai^er 
temple;    and   then,  thirty  miles  onward,  is  discovered  the 
temple  of  Soleb,  which  Burkhardt  takes  for  the  most  southern 
Egyptian  temple.     The  first  chain  certainly  ends  here,  but  a 
new  one  begins  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  Meroe ;  for, 
about  two  hundred  miles  farther,  near  Merawe,  and  the  moun- 
tain Berkal  lying  close  by,  the  temples  appear  accompanied 
with  groups  of  pyramids.    About  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
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beyond  we  oome  to  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras, 
immediately  across  which  we  enter  the  island  Meroe,  and  pro- 
ceeding about  ninety  miles,  arrive  at  the  temples  and  pyramidic 
mins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Meroe,  whose  situation  will  pre- 
sently be  more  accurately  determined. 

Though  I  now  intend  to  enter  more  fiilly  into  particulars, 
and  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  most  important  of 
these  monuments,  as  they  are  represented  to  us  by  engravings, 
yet  the  reader  must  not  expect  that  I  shall  go  into  any  minute 
detail,  which,  indeed,  without  the  plates  before  him,  would 
rarely  be  understood.  My  principal  object  is,  by  a  glance  at 
some  of  them,  to  collect  materials  for  a  few  general  observations, 
which  I  shall  afterwards  bring  forward.  In  prosecuting  this 
plan  a  geographical  arrangement  will  be  most  convenient,  and 
I  shall  accordingly  proceed  up  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt. 

The  monument  at  the  village  of  Debod,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  first  above  the  cataracts,  is  a  temple,  built 
and  ornamented  entirely  in  the  Egyptian  style.^  It  is  not  one 
of  the  largest,  nor  most  ancient,  and  apparently  was  never 
finished.  In  the  sanctuary  stand  two  granite  monolithiy  with 
niches  cut  in  them,  probably  as  recesses  for  the  reception  of 
the  sacred  animals.  The  sculptures  on  the  walls  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  temple's  having  been  dedicated  to  Ammon. 
They  contain  libations  and  presents  offered  to  him  and  the 
kindred  deities. 

Of  the  temples  of  Kardassy^  and  Tala,'  too  little  is  left  for 
much  to  be  said  respecting  them.  They  also  are  completely 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  must  be  ranked  with  the  smaller. 
When  that  of  Kardassy  was  perfect  it  must  have  afforded  one 
of  the  richest  views ;  Gau  has  attempted  to  restore  it  from  the 
yet  existing  remains. 

The  monuments  at  Kalabshe  rank  among  the  most  precious 
remains  of  antiquity.^  There  are  two  of  them,  one  an  edifice 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  other  beneath  it.  The  first  is  a  tem- 
ple on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  belonging  to  the  middle  size, 
and  is  wholly  in  the  Egyptian. style  of  architecture.  The  en- 
trance is  through  a  high  portico  into  a  colonnade,  where  many 
columns  are  still  standing,  of  which  Gau  has  given  plates  ;^  this 
leads  into  a  covered  hall  of  columns,  then  through  two  smaller 

'  Gau,  plate  i.— t.  «  Ibid,  plate  vii.  Tiii.  ix.  »  Ibid,  plate  x.  xi 

«  Ibid,  plate  xii.— xxi.  »  Ibid,  plate  xix. 
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saloons  into  the  sanctuary.     This  monument  is  highly  interest- 
ing from  the  bas-reliefs  which  ornament  its  walls.     They  are 
painted,  and  a  copy  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  colours.^     They 
are  offerings  probably  presented  by  the  kings  (as  his  head- 
dress is  adorned  with  the  ureuSy  the  little  projecting  serpent, 
the  symbol  of  sovereignty)  to  Ammon  and  his  subordinate  gods. 
The  colouring  is  very  remarkable.     Those  who  present  the 
offerings  are  always  painted  red,  as  they  are  elsewhere ;  but 
the  deities  are  green,  blue,  grey,  violet,  and  yellow.     Upon  all 
the  monuments  in  the  Egyptian  style  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, the  colour  of  the  men  is  red ;  that  of  the  women  yel- 
low.    We  are  therefore  justified  by  our  present  knowledge, 
in  considering  the  other  various  colours  as  appropriated  solely 
to  the  gods.     The  second  relief,  however,  is  still  more  import- 
ant    Like  the  other,  it  represents  offerings  to  the  gods ;  but 
then  there  follow  in  addition,  the  purification  and  consecration 
of  the  person  who  makes  the  offering,  the  whole  in  four  com- 
partments,* which  I  consider  a  series  of  pictures  relating  to  one 
subject.     In  the  first  compartment  is  offered  a  gift  in  a  vessel, 
probably  dates,  to  Ammon,  (without  the  ram's  head,  but  with 
the  horns  on  the  head-dress,)  behind  him  Isis  and  the  deity  with 
the  sparrow-hawk  s  head.    The  second  gift,  offered  to  the  god- 
dess alone,  seems  to  consist  of  ostrich-feathers.     The  third,  of 
frankincense  in  a  vessel,  again  to  Ammon ;  the  fourth  is  very 
singular,  it  is  a  vessel  upon  which  lies  a  utensil  bearing  the 
form  of  an  eye.     To  these  offerings  follows,  in  the  fifth  com- 
partment, the  purification.    Two  priests  sprinkle  the  candidate 
for  consecration  with  water ;  in  the  sixth  he  stands  with  the 
jriestly  head-dress  on,  between  two  priestesses,  who  rest  one 
land  upon  his  shoulder  and  with  the  other  seem  to  consecrate 
lim.     Finally,  he  stands  in  the  last  between  two  priests,  (one 
with  the  sparrow-hawk's  mask,)  who,  laying  hold  of  him,  sur- 
render to  him  the  key,  the  emblem  of  consecration. 

The  second  monument  of  Kalabsh^,  though  smaller,  and  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  is  still  more  remarkable.  It  is  not 
raised  from  the  ground,  but  cut  below  its  surface,  being  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  walls  contain  a  series  of  bas 
reliefs.'  It  is  very  simple,  and  ninety  feet  long  by  nearly  sixty 
wide.  Through  a  corridor  of  sixty  feet  is  an  entrance  to  an 
antechamber,  and  again,  out  of  this,  into  an  inner  chamber.  I 
do  not  consider  it  to  be  a  temple,  but  take  it  for  a  sepulchre. 

>  Gftu,  plate  zxi.  '  Ibid,  plate  xxii.  >  n>icL  plate  xii.  xiii  zIt. 
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On  the  back  wall  of  the  inner  apartment  are  two  groups,  each 
of  three  persons,  sitting  on  benches.^  The  middle  one  is  the 
figure  of  a  man,  with  a  female  sitting  at  his  side  embracing 
him.  The  figure  on  the  other  side  is  much  mutilated ;  it 
seems  to  have  had  the  sparrow-hawk's  head.  The  man  in  the 
centre  has  the  lituus  ;  the  woman  on  the  side  has  the  modius 
on.  her  head ;  everything  about  them  seems  to  prove  that  they 
are  priests  and  priestesses.  In  stating  my  opinion  that  the 
whole  is  a  sepulchre,  or  rather  a  family  vault,  I  must  observe 
that  I  do  not  come  to  this  conclusion  so  much  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building  itself,  as  because  there  are  family  vaults 
very  similar  at  Eleuthias  in  Egypt.  But  the  most  important 
part  of  this  monument  are  the  reliefs,  of  which  I  must  premise 
that  they  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  groups 
just  mentioned.  The  latter  are  wrought  in  a  ruder  style,  the 
figures  being  short  and  crowded,  whereas  the  reliefs  bear  alto- 
gether the  character  of  the  perfected  Egyptian  art.  The  re- 
liefs on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  rock  represent  warlike  transac- 
tions in  four  compartments,  again  forming  a  single  series.  In 
the  first  the  king  or  chief  is  standing  in  his  war-chariot,  driving 
among  his  flying  enemies,  who  are  the  eastern  pastoral  tribes 
so  often  exhibited  in  similar  circumstances.  In  the  second, 
the  king  takes  the  hostile  leader  captive,  as  he  gripes  him  by 
his  hair.  He  is  known  as  leader  by  his  great  size.  In  the 
third  the  king  is  seated,  and  the  captives  pass  before  him. 
They  are  three  in  number ;  the  first  two  almost  naked,  the 
third  in  a  long  garment,  all  with  their  hands  bound.  In  a 
lower  compartment  is  represented  the  expedition  of  the  vic- 
torious army  by  a  group  of  Egyptian  warriors.  In  the  fourth 
the  king  sacrifices  the  captive  leader,  who  is  cringing  im- 
ploringly at  his  feet :  he  is  represented  as  about  to  kill  him 
with  a  crooked  sword  or  dagger.  Cycles  of  representations 
of  this  kind  frequently  occur  in  the  Egyptian  reliefs. 

The  relief  on  the  other  wall  of  the  rock  is  still  more  remark- 
able ;  not  only  because  there  is  no  other  of  the  same  kind  at 
present  known,  but  because  its  meaning  is  so  obvious.  It  fills 
two  long  compartments,  one  over  the  other;  both,  as  is  at 
once  seen,  forming  but  one  subject.*  It  is  neither  a  proces- 
sion of  priests,  nor  an  offering  of  tribute  as  at  Persepolis.  It 
represents  a  king,  after  a  victorious  expedition,  reviewing  the 
booty.     The  king,  known  by  his  tall  figure,  is  seated  on  a 

>  Gau,  plate  ziii.  '  Ibid,  plate  xir. 
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throne  in  lull  regal  costume.  He  seems,  though  out  of  battle, 
as  priest-king.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  sceptre  and 
the  key  of  consecration,  the  left  is  raised ;  he  appears  to  be 
speaking ;  on  his  head  is  the  sacerdotal  bonnet,  with  the  em- 
blem of  sovereignty,  and  the  globe.  An  herald  presents  a 
woman  to  him ;  she  is  without  ornament,  and  imploring  him 
with  upraised  hands.  Two  grown-up  boys  are  clinging  to  her. 
Can  we  here  see  a  captive  queen  and  her  two  sons,  perhaps 
doomed  as  sacrifices  ?  She  cannot  be  a  common  prisoner,  as 
she  is  placed  before  all  the  rest,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
booty.  We  have  here,  however,  more  than  mere  conjecture. 
History,  as  well  as  the  monuments,  confirm  this  view ;  as  we 
soon  shall  see  near  Meroe.  Behind  the  queen  follows  the 
booty;  weapons,  utensils,  as  chairs,  fruits,  clothes,  skins, 
flagons,  bread,  etc.,  set  out  upon  tables.  Then  follow  wild 
beasts,  with  their  leaders ;  a  lion  and  a  goat ;  then  cattle,  a  pair 
of  steers  with  horns  artificially  bent ;  next  drivers,  and  men 
bearing  skins  and  ebony.  This  is  in  the  first  piece.  The 
second  begins  with  some  Eg3rptian  warriors ;  a  parcel  of  flowers 
and  fruits ;  captives,  the  first  with  a  halter  round  his  neck, 
the  other  bound,  both  led  by  Egyptians,  (always  known  by 
their  head-dress,)  the  prisoners  are  girded  with  skins ;  i^ain 
come  the  beasts,  a  hound,  a  man,  with  apes  and  ebony :  dler 
these  come  a  girafle,  led  by  a  halter,  a  gazelle,  another  pair  of 
steers  with  artificially  bent  horns,  and  their  leaders.  Women 
with  their  children  next  follow ;  one  is  leading  an  ape ;  two 
others  are  borne  in  a  basket ;  a  gazelle,  an  ostrich,  a  hound, 
with  a  leader  to  each,  who  sometimes  are  likewise  laden  with 
ebony. — If  there  is  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  this  pro* 
cession,  neither  is  there  respecting  the  countries  represented. 
Every  thing  shows  them  to  be  of  Ethiopia,  Meroe,  and  of 
central  Africa.  First  the  captive  queen.  History  informs  us 
that  Meroe  was  often  governed  by  queens  ;  and  we  moreover 
find  them  portrayed  as  heroines  and  victors  upon  the  monu* 
ments.  That  the  captives,  especially  princes,  were  frequently 
sacrificed  is  shown  by  many  of  the  sculptures.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, without  reason  that  she  implores  for  the  lives  of  herself 
and  terrified  sons.  The  costly  furniture,  tables,  stools,  clothes, 
weapons,  etc.,  show  that  a  rich  and  civiHzed  people  had  been 
conquered.  Kine,  with  their  horns  artificially  bent,  are  still 
found  on  the  east  coast  of  Afirica,  among  the  Kaffers.  The 
prisoners  being  girded  with  skins  is  explained  by  Herodotus. 
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"  The  Ethiopians  in  Xerxes'  army,"  he  telb  us,  "  were  girded 
about  with  skins  of  panthers  and  lions."^  But  the  wild  beasts 
are  particularly  remarkable ;  the  apes,  the  ostriches,  and  the 
giraffe,  could  only  be  found  at  a  great  distance  from  Meroe,  in 
the  deserts  of  central  Africa.  Yet  we  find  neither  the  powerful 
rhinoceros,  nor  the  mighty  elephant ;  a  certain  proof  of  its  not 
yet  being  tamed.  And  before  whom  was  this  procession  ex- 
hibited ?  Before  an  Egyptian  ruler ;  but  who,  his  deciphered 
name  may  perhaps  some  time  explain.  If  we  question  his* 
tory,  its  answer  will  be  Sesostris  (also  called  Ramesses)  the 
Ethiopian  conqueror;  who  so  often  appears  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  certainly  upon  those  which,  like  the  present,  be- 
long to  the  flourishing  period  of  Egyptian  art.  What  this 
monument  represents  can  no  longer  be  doubtftil, — the  conquest 
of  Ethiopia  and  Meroe  by  the  Pharaohs. 

That  this  monument  was  hewn  out  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Egypt,  in  Nubia,  the  conquered  country,  is  not  at  all 
strange :  and  that  the  side  of  a  rock  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose  is  quite  conformable  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
ages.  Whether  it  stood  in  any  particular  relation  with  the 
sepulchre  or  not,  I  cannot  decide.  It  will  scarcely  be  taken 
for  the  tomb  of  the  Egyptian  chief,  whose  glory  the  relief  per- 
petuates. In  its  interior  is  represented  the  consecration  or 
purification  and  sprinkling  of  the  Egyptian  ruler,  just  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  sculpture  of  the  temple  above  ground.'  Some 
religious  motives  seem  therefore  to  have  determined  the  choice 
of  this  particular  spot.  Four  beads  on  the  relief  portrayed  in 
a  larger  size,  and  two  portraits  of  Nubians  placed  opposite, 
induced  Mr.  Gau  to  call  our  attention  to  the  similarity  between 
the  present  features  of  many  of  the  African  nations  and  those 
almost  always  found  represented  upon  the  monuments.' 

The  temple  of  Dandour,  however  important  in  itself,  only 
offers  us  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed/ This  is  not  the  case  with  that  at  Ghyrshe,  which  next 
follows  in  ascending  the  stream.  We  here,  for  the  first  time, 
find  the  grotto  and  temple  architecture  combined  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument.  The  original  foundation  is  a  grotto  hewn 
out  of  the  soUd  rock,  before  which,  at  a  later  period,  a  portico 
has  been  erected. 

The  plan  of  the  grotto  is  very  simple.*    Through  a  porch 

«  Herod,  tu.  69.  •  Oau»  taUe  zui.  *  n>id.  UUe  xri 

«  Ibid.  taUe  xziiL— xxri.  »  Ibid,  table  zzTii. 
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we  enter  a  saloon ;  and  beyond  this  is  an  inner  apartment.  It 
was  evidently  intended  originally  as  a  sepulchre  for  several 
families,  as  is  proved  by  the  five  groups  found  in  the  back* 
ground.^  The  upper  or  principal  group  consists  of  four  figures, 
sitting  on  a  bench;  the  four  lower  groups,  each  of  three 
figures  standing.  In  each  is  a  man,  and  a  woman  embracing 
him,  and  a  subordinate  figure.  They  bear  emblems  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  I  therefore  doubt  not  but  they  are  families  of  priests. 
The  vestibule  consists  of  an  open  colonnade,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  hall  of  columns,  stand  gigantic  figures  of  priests  of 
Osiris  as  caryatides^  on  the  pilasters.*  "  On  these,"  says  Bel- 
zoni,  "  may  be  distinguished  the  very  ancient  from  the  later 
sculptures.  The  artist  was  merely  able  to  show  that  he  in- 
tended them  for  human  figures,  which  figures  are  so  bad  that 
they  could  only  have  been  formed  afler  an  Ethiopian  model."' 

The  temple  at  Dakka  is  one  of  the  best  preserved.^  The 
entrance,  separated  from  the  temple,  still  remains,  as  well  as 
the  temple  itself  with  its  propyla.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
over  the  entrance  is  a  Greek  inscription,  certainly  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemies  ;*  either  the  first  or  second  Evergetes.  By  com- 
paring it,  however,  with  the  Rosetta  inscription,  it  appears  to 
be  the  first  of  this  name,  or  the  third  in  the  succession  of  Pto- 
lemies ;  and  it  therefore  afibrds  us  a  proof,  that  he  extended 
his  conquests  and  dominion  into  these  regions,  whether  the 
monument  of  Adule  be  in  part  or  altogether  ascribed  to  him. 
The  sculpture  on  the  walls  represent  gifls  ofifered  to  Ammon 
and  his  temple  companions.  They  are  remarkable  as  pictur* 
ing  not  only  the  kin^  but  his  consort  presenting  ofierings.^ 
They  are,  moreover,  m  the  purest  and  most  perfect  style  of 
Egyptian  art. 

The  following  templ&at  Maharraka  still  shows  traces  of  Gre- 
cian art.''  Over  the  entrance  is  a  half-reclining  female  figure^ 
partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Greek  ;  near  this  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, attesting  the  adoration  of  a  whole  family,  of  which  a  boy 

1  Qau,  table  zxz.  •  n>i<L  plate  xxiz. 

i  Belzoni,  Narrative  of  the  Operationt  in  Egypt  and  Nubian  p.  71. 

*  Gau,  plate  zzxiy. — ^xxxrii. 

*  Ibid,  plate  xxxy.    'Ey^p  /Sao'iX 6e«0 «tr        leaTe  no  doubt  of  the  fitct,  notwith- 

standiiiff  tlie  mutilated  state  of  the  inscriptioii. 

*  See  in  particular  the  large  lower  relief  in  plate  xxzyiii.  Both  the  king  and  queen  (dis- 
tinffuiahed  by  the  ttreus)  are  offering  gifts ;  he  a  large  dish,  with  Teasels,  and  she  a  wreath 
of  flowers.  Behind  them  are  two  of  their  fbllowers,  also  husband  and  wife,  (without  the 
emblem  of  dominion,)  with  cattle  and  poultry.  The  same  relief  is  twice  repeated  on  each 
side,  in  eTeiy  paiticalar.  Can  we  forbear,  then,  to  eonsider  it  as  Ptolemy  III.  and  his  consort 
Berenice? 

'  Qau,  Tignette,  livr.  niL 
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is  represented  as  offering  the  gift.  "  No  where,"  says  Bel- 
zoni,  '^  did  I  see  Egyptian  and  Grecian  rites  more  evidently 
united.''' 

The  monument  of  Asseboa,  or  Sebu,  which  next  follows,  is 
still  far  more  important.'  It  is  not  one  of  the  largest,  but  one 
of  the  most  finished  temples.  First,  a  magnificent  portico,  fol- 
lowed by  an  alley  of  sphinxes ;  leading  to  the  first  pylon,  be- 
fore which  sit  two  colossal  figures.  Through  this  we  pass  into 
an  open  colonnade,  and  out  of  this  into  a  covered  hall  of  co- 
lumns, with  priests  of  Osiris  instead  of  caryatides  on  the  pillars. 
Next  follows  the  sanctuary  with  the  representation  of  the  holy 
ark.  All  this  is  above  ground ;  but  there  are  several  rooms 
joining  thereto  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thus  we  find  the  case  here 
to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the  temple  at  Ghyrshe.  For 
there  the  temple  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  only  the  vestibule 
stands  free ;  while  here  we  have  the  temple  free,  and  only  the 
subordinate  building  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  temple,  however,  is  covered  with  sand.  The  sphinxes  are  of 
one  peculiar  shape ;  they  bear  the  high  priest's  bonnet,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  be  the  case  any  where  else.  The  reliefs 
in  the  interior,  with  their  colours,  are  in  fine  preservation ;  re- 
presenting gifts  offered  to  Ammon  and  his  kindred  gods.  They 
must  be  ranked,  according  to  the  plates  of  Grau,  among  those 
of  the  perfected  Egyptian  art ;  although,  according  to  Legh, 
they  are,  at  least  the  hieroglyphics,  of  a  ruder  character. 
"  Probably,"  says  he,  "  this  monument  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Egyptian."' 

The  temple  of  Amada,  half  buried  in  sand,  bears  a  cupola, 
a  proof  of  its  having  been  adapted  to  the  Christian  worship.** 
Champollion,  nevertheless,  has  demonstrated  its  high  antiquity, 
by  discovering  upon  it  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Thutmosis,  the 
expeller  of  the  Hyksos.* 

The  monument  of  Derar,  notwithstanding  its  small  size,  is 
still  remarkable.^  It  is  altogether  cut  in  the  rock,  without  any 
building  before  it.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  was 
a  temple  of  Ammon.  The  procession  of  the  holy  ark  is  repre- 
sented in  the  sanctuary."^  The  king  comes  forward  kneeling, 
and  presents  an  offering ;  but  upon  another  wall  he  kills  a  cap- 
tive, evidently  intended  as  a  sacrifice.  The  god  with  the  fal- 
con's head  advances,  and  brings  to  the  king  the  sword  or 

^  Belaoni,  NarraHvef  p.  73.  '  Qsa,  table  xlii.— zItu.  *  Leeb,  p.  06. 

*  Oan,  table  xlviii.  ^  CbampoUion,  Svitbne  Hieroglyphique,  p.  241. 

•Gau,  table  l.U.m.  » Ibid,  table  li  -^  ^   -^ 
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•dagger.      A  similar  subject  is  portrayed  in  the  temples  of 
Thebes. 

We  now  approach  those  stupendous  monuments  which, 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  Belzoni,  have  been  rescued 
from  the  sand  and  restored  to  day,  and  are  celebrated  under 
the  probably  corrupted  name  of  Ipsambul  throughout  Europe.^ 
They  are  two  rock  monuments,  a  smaller  and  a  larger.  The 
first,  nearest  the  Nile,  shows  itself  to  the  passing  vessels,  by  six 
gigantic  figures,  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  keep  watch  before 
it.  Burkhardt  and  other  travellers  had  already  mentioned 
this :  but  behind  it,  and  still  almost  entirely  covered  with  sand, 
out  of  which  only  the  heads  of  two  vast  colossal  figures  project, 
is  the  great  temple  itself;  these  two  figures  standing  like 
sentinels  before  its  entrance.  Belzoni  not  only  discovered  it, 
but  with  astonishing  perseverance  cleared  away  the  sand,  and 
laid  it  open  to  view.  And  what  sensations  he  must  have  ex- 
perienced as  the  light  broke  in  and  gradually  revealed,  by  its 
solemn  glimmer,  these  gigantic  forms !  Before  the  entrance 
four  colossal  figures  sit  as  guards,  the  largest  yet  known,  being 
sixty-five  feet  high : — in  the  interior,  first  the  colonnade,  with 
gigantic  figures  of  Osiris  on  the  pilasters,  nearly  thirty  feet 
high  :  the  walls  full  of  sculptures  representing  battles  and  tri- 
umphs. Out  of  this  we  step  into  a  hall  of  columns,  with  similar 
gigantic  figures ;  next  to  this  an  ante-chamber,  which  is  fol- 
K)wed  by  the  sanctuary,  with  many  side  chambers.  In  the 
back-ground  is  a  colossal  figure  sitting  upon  a  bench ;  and 
similar  ones  are  in  the  side  chambers.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sanctuary  stands  a  pedestal.'  This  monument  is  usually  called 
a  temple,  yet  I  will  venture  to  maintain  that  it  was  no  temple, 
but  intended  for  a  sepulchre.  The  object  in  the  sanctuary 
proves  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  An  object  like  this  is  never 
seen  so  situated  in  any  Egyptian  temple,  though  it  is  common 
enough  in  the  sepulchres.  We  have  already  seen  proofs  of 
thisatKalabshe.  But  still  it  was  a  family  tomb,  perhaps  of 
priests ;  but  here  it  seems  highly  probable  that  we  have  the 
sepulchre  of  a  king.  If  the  monument  had  been  originally  a 
temple,  a  monolithus  would  have  stood  in  the  sanctuary.  In- 
stead of  that  we  have  here  a  pedestal,  upon  which  probably  a 
sarcophagus  once  stood.  What  ruler  it  was  who  has  here 
taken  up  his  last  abode  I  dare  not  venture  to  decide.     If  it 

1  In  Gau,  Abusambuly  table  It. 
*  In  Belsoni  the  two  last  plates  but  one ;  in  Gau,  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifty-fifth. 
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were  an  Ethiopian  king,  then  have  we  here  f^in  the  archetype 
of  the  kings'  tombs  at  Thebes,  but  the  latter,  although  certainly 
not  larger,  were  far  superior  in  magnificence. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  larger  monument  applies  also  to 
the  smaller;  and  is  still  further  confirmed  by  uaus  having 
eiven  a  plate  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  as  well  as  a  view  of  the 
m^ade.  Six  colossal,  though  smaller  figures,  stand  here  as 
sentinels ;  three  on  each  side,  each  middle  figure  being  that  of  a 
female.  They  are  priests  and  priestesses,  as  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  head-dress,  but  also  by  the  key,  the  emblem  of  consecra- 
tion, which  even  the  females  retain :  in  the  men  the  upper 
part  seems  to  be  broken  off.  The  subjects  on  the  walls  of  the 
colonnade  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  large  monument ; 
scenes  of  war  and  triumphs.  But  the  most  important  are  the 
painted  reliefs  in  the  sanctuary.^  Four  figures  are  portrayed, 
all  sitting  on  a  bench.  They  are  not  however  of  one  family. 
The  red,  principal  figure  I  take  to  be  the  king,  placed  between 
two  deities,  which  they  appear  to  be,  the  one  on  the  right  from 
his  bluish  colour,  the  one  on  the  left  from  his  falcon-head. 
The  fourth  figure  on  the  side,  of  a  yellow  colour,  I  cannot 
explain. 

The  monuments  hitherto  spoken  of  lie  altogether  on  this 
side  the  second  cataract^  which  is  about  forty-five  miles  distant 
from  Ipsambul.  But  as  beyond  this  the  monuments  become 
rarer,  the  temple  of  Soleb,  20"*  2(y,  which  Waddington  has 
described  and  Caillaud  delineated,  must  not  be  passed  by/ 
According  to  the  first,  it  is  among  the  lightest  built  temples; 
but  nevertheless  interesting  tons  from  the  sculptures,  of  which 
Caillaud  has  given  engravings.  Among  them  are  prisonere 
with  their  arms  bound  behind  them,  one  a  negro,  with  a  com- 
plete negro  profile.*  Everything  about  this  temple  however 
is  entirely  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  Burkhardt  therefore  is  per- 
fectly right  in  marking  it  on  his  map  as  the  most  southern 
monument  of  this  kind,  wishing  to  keep  it  distinct  from  those 
of  Meroe,  at  which  we  shall  presently  arrive. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  observations  to  which  this  acquainti- 
ance  with  the  monuments  gives  rise ;  and  inquire  what  certain 
and  what  probable  results  may  be  deduced  therefrom.  And 
first  it  is  certain  that  the  religion,  rites,  and  arts  of  Egypt  were 
not  confined  to  its  proper  territory,  but  extended  to  the  upper 

>  Gau,  table  Ut.  •  Waddington,  p.  178.    CaiBaud,  plate  zii  ziy. 

*  Caillaud,  plate  ziv. 
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valley  of  the  Nile.  We  see  the  same  deities  worshipped  here 
as  in  Egypt ;  thoagh  the  number  is  somewhat  less.  The  rites 
of  Ammon  every  where  predominate ;  and  after  his,  those  of  his 
temple  companions  and  kindred.  He  himself  occasionally 
appears  with  the  ram's  head,  and  sometimes  in  a  human  shape ; 
but  still  with  the  attributes  which  distinguish  him  as  Ammon. 
Next  to  him  comes  his  son  Osiris,  known  by  the  scoui^e  and 
sceptre.  A  female  form  always  accompanies  both  these  where 
the  space  will  allow  it:  Ammon,  with  the  ram's  head,  by  his 
wife  Satis.  He,  however,  as  well  as  Osiris,  is  often  accom- 
panied by  Isis,  known  by  the  cow's  horns  in  her  head-dress, 
between  which  is  placed  a  globe  of  the  world  or  sun.  The 
other  deities  bear  the  heads  of  animals,  especially  those  of  the 
falcon  and  dog.  I  leave  the  further  particulars  respecting 
them  to  mythologists ;  all  that  is  required  here  is  to  determine 
in  a  general  way  the  prevailing  religion. 

In  speaking  of  the  monuments  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  architecture  itself,  and  the  ornaments  which  they 
have  received  from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor.^ 

The  character  of  the  architecture  is  upon  the  whole  de- 
cidedly the  same ;  but  still  there  is  a  progress  in  it,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  we  find  this  art  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  perhaps, 
at  times,  even  in  its  decline ;  but  here  we  see  it  in  its  rise  and 
progress.  The  small  grottos,  especially  those  of  Derar,  appear 
to  me  to  exhibit  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  art ;  these  were 
afterwards  improved ;  but  how  many  shades  of  improvement 
must  the  art  have  undergone  before  it  attained  that  sublime 
magnitude  in  which  it  exists  at  Ipsambul !  I  think,  however, 
that  I  have  proved  that  these  grottos,  at  least  originally,  were 
not  temples,  but  sepulchres.  That  this  was  the  case  with  all 
I  cannot  venture  to  determine ;  as  I  am  now  only  speaking  of 
those  in  which  the  above-mentioned  objects  are  depicted  in 
the  sanctuary^  and  that  these,  viz.  Kalabshe,  Ghyrshe,  and 
Ipsambul,  were  such,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm.  Respecting  the 
monument  at  Derar  I  have  some  doubts,  from  there  being  no 
accurate  delineation  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  science  of  architecture  therefore  commenced  with  grot- 
tos and  the  tombs  within  them,  and  became  perfected  by  de- 
grees. And  is  not  this  a  proof  that  this  architecture  was  indi* 
genous  and  not  of  foreign  origin  ?    Do  we  not  see  that  its  £rst 

*  Chaxnpdllion,  Syti,  des  Hieroglyphmt  p.  99. 
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attempt  was  the  construction  of  tombs,  and  is  not  that  a  striking 
proof  that  it  was  not  of  Indian  origin  ?  For  though  we  are 
acquainted  with  mighty  grotto-works  in  India,  yet  have  we 
no  where  the  least  trace  of  their  having  been  sepulchres. 
The  disciples  of  Brama,  in  fact,  do  not  bury  their  dead ;  they 
burn  them. 

The  rock-monuments  determined  very  naturally  the  princi- 
pal character  of  the  Nubian-Egyptian  architecture  to  the  co- 
lossal form  which  it  assumed.  In  those  caverns,  already  partly 
prepared  by  nature,  the  eye  was  accustomed  to  dwell  on  huge 
shapes  and  masses ;  so  that  when  art  came  here  to  the  assist- 
ance of  nature,  it  could  not  move  on  a  small  scale  without 
degrading  itself.  What  would  statues  of  the  usual  size,  or 
neat  porches  and  wings,  have  been,  associated  with  those 
gigantic  halls,  before  which  only  colossi  could  sit  as  watch- 
men, or  lean  on  the  pillars  of  the  interior  ? 

From  the  grottos  this  architecture  trod  forth  into  the  open 
air.  And  is  it  not  sufficiently  evident  how  the  monuments  of 
Nubia  underwent  this  change  ?  We  have  seen  them,  like  that 
of  Ghyrshe,  half  in  the  rock  and  half  in  the  open  air.  This 
union  is  still  important  on  another  account,  it  proves  as  clearly 
as  possible,  that  the  grotto  monuments  are  the  most  ancient. 
For  no  rational  being  will  believe  that  the  porticos  are  older 
than  the  grottos. 

But,  notwithstanding  I  maintain  that  these  grotto  buildings^ 
in  their  origin,  were  sepulchres,  I  do  not  deny  but  that  they 
might  afterwards  have  become  temples.  Religious  ideas  easily 
associate  themselves  with  repositories  of  the  dead :  and  if  a 
certain  veneration  was  shown  to  the  deceased  kings, — which 
we  now  know,  from  the  Rosetta  inscription,  to  have  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Ptolemies,  who  indeed  were  but  the 
successors  of  the  Pharaohs, — ^then,  indeed,  their  sepulchres 
must  likewise  have  been  temples,  where  they  were  not  made 
expressly  inaccessible. 

Architecture,  however,  quitted  its  junction  with  the  grottos, 
and  mounted  a  third  step ;  by  erecting  monuments  uncon- 
nected with  these  excavations. 

All  these  edifices,  without  exception,  so  far  as  they  are  yet 
known,  are  temples ;  we  find  none  beyond,  which  we  can  hold 
ourselves  justified  in  calling  sepulchres,  or,  as  in  Thebes, 
palaces.  I  have  already  remarked,  and  their  appearance  tes- 
tifies to  its  truth,  that  they  bear  throughout  the  character  of 
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Eg3rptian  architecture.  How  far  the  earlier  or  later  Egyptian 
style  can  be  distinguished  in  them,  I  roust  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  architects.  One  difference  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence.  Notwithstanding  the  Nubian  temples,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian, exhibit  pylones,  colossi,  colonnades,  column-halls,  and 
sanctuaries,  yet  there  is  no  where  to  be  found  among  them 
an  obelisk,  or  the  least  trace  of  one.  The  magnificence  which 
these  proud  monuments  imparted  was  confined  to  Egypt;' 
and  this  alone  is  a  proof  that  they  were  first  erected  in  that 
country,  where  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was 
improved  and  carried  to  its  highest  perfection. 

From  the  architecture  let  us  turn  to  the  sculpture  or  reliefs, 
with  which  the  walls  and  columns  of  these  monuments,  as  well 
below  as  above  ground,  are  so  profusely  ornamented.  And 
here  at  once  a  question  presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  name- 
ly, in  what  relation  did  these  stand  to  the  monuments  ?  Did 
they  form  a  part  of  them  originally,  or  were  they  added  at  a 
later  period  ?  Are  they  by  the  same  artists,  or  by  others  ? 
Who  would  not  at  once  decide  in  favour  of  the  first,  and  con- 
sider the  monuments  and  decorations  as  forming  one  whole,  if 
a  great  difficulty  did  not,  at  the  first  glance,  present  itself.  In 
the  architecture,  and  even  in  the  colossal  statues,  we  have 
traced  a  progress,  from  the  first  attempts  almost  to  their  per^' 
fection ;  while  in  the  reliefs  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discernible : 
they  all  belong  to  the  perfected  Egyptian  art.  How  then  can 
we  account  for  sculpture  having  already  attained  this  perfec- 
tion, while  architecture  was  gradually  progressive  in  its  im- 
provement ?  I  can  only  explain  this  extraordinary  circumstance, 
connected  with  the  rock-monuments,  by  supposing  that  their 
walls  were  not  ornamented  with  reliefs  till  a  later  period  ;  and 
that  the  sculpture  has  no  connexion  with  their  original  destina- 
tion as  sepulchres.  Whoever  will  compare  the  sitting  figures, 
which  represent  family  groups  of  the  deceased,  with  those  on 
the  wall,  will  find  no  resemblance  whatever  between  them 
either  in  countenance  or  shape.  In  the  reliefs  these  are  inva- 
riably long  and  slender ;  but  in  the  sitting  figures,  short  and 
thick.  These  observations  apply  particularly  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Kalabshe  and  Ipsambul;  in  those  built  from  the 
ground  there  is  no  such  disproportion  between  architecture 
and  sculpture.  Until  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphic- 
writing,  therefore,  shall  give  us  better  information,  I  shall  con- 

* .  That  of  Axum,  which  will  be  hereafter  spoken  of,  does  not  belong  to  Nubia. 
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sider  it  probable  that  the  Egyptian  rulers,  who  invaded  Nubia, 
made  use  of  the  ancient  rock-monuments,  which  they  found 
already  existing,  and  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  their  &me  as 
victors  and  conquerors,  by  pictorial  representations  on  the 
walls,  of  their  pious  and  heroic  deeds.  The  latest  discoveries 
of  Champollion  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.^  Ramasse» 
the  Great,  otherwise  called  Sesostris,  was  the  hero  thus  hon- 
oured ;  every  part  of  the  great  monuments  of  Ipsambul,  Ka- 
labshe,  Derar,  Ghyrshe,  and  Seboa,  bear  records  of  his  fame. 

The  subjects  portrayed  on  these  monuments  may  be  mostly 
comprised  under  three  classes ;  adorations,  processions,  and 
military  triumphs.  It  is  necessary,  however,  before  entering 
upon  them  in  detail,  to  premise  a  few  general  observations. 

AH  accounts  agree  in  attributing  these  temple  buildings  to 
the  kings. — But  for  what  purpose  were  they  erected  ?  They 
are  described  to  us  as  memorials,  by  which  the  remembrance 
of  the  kings  was  preserved  by  the  priesthood ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  confessed  to  Herodotus,  that  of  those  kings  who  had 
lefl  no  monuments  they  could  relate  nothing  more  than  a  ca- 
talogue of  names.^  But  in  what  sense  were  these  buildings 
memorials  of  their  founders  ?  Were  they  merely  such  that  at 
the  most  they  did  but  preserve  the  remembrance  of  a  ruler ; 
or  rather  might  not  the  representations  on  the  walls, — ^those 
numerous  reliefs  with  which  they  are  covered, — have  had  a 
further  object ;  namely,  that  of  exhibiting  the  history  of  the 
king's  reign  ?  The  nature  of  things  seems  to  require  our  assent 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
historical  pictures,  those  military  triumphs,  which  we  find  por- 
trayed upon  them.  This  matter,  however,  will  appear  in  a 
clearer  light,  if  we  fairly  consider  what  the  history  of  the  reigns 
of  these  kings  would  comprise. 

They  are  priest-kings  ;  that  is,  kings  who,  if  they  did  not 
by  law  belong  to  the  priest-caste,  were  yet  held  in  great  de- 
pendence by  that  body ;  a  dependence  not  consisting  in  mere 
words,  but  in  an  active  expression  of  their  reverence  by  sacri- 
fices and  oflTerings,  which,  nevertheless,  were  not  without  re- 
compence  ;  but,  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  were  returned 
in  favours  to  the  rulers,  to  them  of  importance ;  among  which 
reception  into  the  caste,  and  promotion,  were  perhaps  deemed 
— ^as  among  the  Indians — the  highest. 

The  history  of  such  kings  was  therefore  necessarily  twofold. 

>  ChampdUiim,  PrieU  du  SytUme  Hieroglyphigue,  220.  <  Herod,  ii.  101. 
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One  ecclesiastical,  which  comprised  the  homages  offered  to  the 
priests,  and  the  recompences  received  for  them ;  the  other  po- 
litical, which  contained  the  enterprises  of  the  kings,  and,  above 
all,  their  military  exploits. 

I  scarcely  need  state  which  of  these  two  the  priests  would 
consider  most  deserving  their  attention.  Though  the  political 
ranks  highest  with  us,  the  other  certainly  had  the  highest 
claims  to  their  regard. 

Now  if  the  temples  of  the  kings  were  erected  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  memory,  would  they  not  have  desired,  above 
all  things,  to  perpetuate  their  history  by  them  in  the  way  just 
explained  ?  The  contrary  is  almost  inconceivable ;  but  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  monuments,  and  the  information  lately 
obtained,  leads  to  the  result  we  should  have  anticipated. 

We  have  another  proof  that  political  or  military  history 
ranked  below  the  ecclesiastical ;  not  only  the  disproportion  in 
the  numbers  of  the  two  show  this,  (that  of  the  historical  reliefs 
being  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  others,)  but  also 
the  places  assigned  them ;  the  representation  of  political  affairs 
being  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  pylones,  and  perhaps  the 
partition-walls  of  the  open  hall  of  pillars,  and  even  not  exclu- 
sively to  these.  The  battle-pieces  extend  no  further.  The 
triumphal  processions,  which,  from  their  offerings  to  the  gods, 
pertain  to  the  ecclesiastical  character,  obtain  at  best  only  a 
place  in  the  covered  column-hall ;  consequently  in  the  place 
where  the  people  assembled  and  worshipped,  but  never  in  the 
inner  sanctuary.  This  is  sacred  to  religious  affairs ;  although 
these  previously  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  walls  and 
columns  of  the  vestibule  and  halls ;  indeed  even  the  facade  of 
the  pylones.  Every  thing,  in  short,  proves  that  religion  was 
here  predominant,  and  that  what  we  should  regard  as  most 
important  was  thrown  here  into  the  back-ground. 

These  ecclesiastical  pictures,  then,  claim  our  first  attention ; 
and  who  indeed  could  help  asking,  even  at  a  cursory  glance, 
for  what  they  were  intended?  Were  they  merely  decorations 
of  the  walls  ?  or,  if  their  general  object  was  the  promotion  of 
religion,  had  they  not  particular  and  special  objects  as  well  ? 
What  can  we  make  of  them,  and  especially  of  the  numerous 
repetitions  of  the  same  circumstance,  unless  we  adopt  some 
such  notion  as  this  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  late  discoveries,  especially  the 
Greek  inscriptions,  for  copiies  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Gau 
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and  Caillaud,  lead  to  a  further  solution,  by  being  compared 
with  what  we  find  exhibited  upon  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments. These  Greek  inscriptions  give  us  important  inform- 
ation respecting  the  solemn  adoration^  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
upon  the  ceremonial  with  which  they  were  performed,  and 
their  relation  to  the  temple,  and  the  views  with  which  they 
were  made  and  received. 

These  adorations  were  solemn  acts  which  a  man  performed, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  priests,  for  himself,  or  even  for  his 
family.  They  were  not,  however,  celebrated  empty-handed, 
but  accompanied  with  gifts  and  offerings ;  and  for  these  the 
donor  obtained  that  the  remembrance  thereof,  and  the  honours 
conferred  on  account  of  them,  should  be  preserved  by  an  in- 
scription on  the  walls  of  the  temple.  To  this  class  belong  the 
numerous  Greek,  and,  in  part,  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  which 
the  travellers  I  have  so  often  mentioned  copied.*  "  This  is 
the  adoration  of  such  a  one,"  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
the  sum  which  he  had  paid  to  the  temple.  A  kind  of  tax,  in- 
deed, became  formed,  which  a  man  paid  once  or  more,  accord- 
ing as  he  desired  honours  or  grants  from  the  temple.  These 
consisted  of  priestly  titles,  and  of  privileges  connected  with 
them ;  perhaps  something  like  those  which  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  cities  now  gives  to  the  disciples  of  Islam.  The  persons 
who  came  to  worship  were  oflen  pilgrims  from  distant  lands ; 
(the  reader  may  bear  in  mind  the  customs  of  the  East,  and  the 
example  from  holy  writ  of  the  chamberlain  of  queen  Candace, 
who  came  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;)  though  it  was  not  re- 
ligion and  piety  alone  which  induced  many  to  undertake  the 
distant  journey. 

It  appears  from  the  inscriptions,  that  it  was  mostly  persons 
of  the  higher  ranks,  such  as  statesmen,  commanders,  governors, 
and  the  like,  that  procured  these  titles  for  their  adorations ; 
as  might  indeed  be  expected  from  the  expense  with  which 
they  were  attended ;  though  it  is  not  likely  that  the  gifts  of 
the  inferior  classes  were  disdained.     But,  what  is  of  particular 

>  The  Greek* ezprenion  is  trpovKw^/iara. 

*  See  in  particniar  the  inacriptioii  of  Cartaflche  giTen  by  GFftu.  The  title  of  priest  was  the 
honour  obtained ;  and  this  di^tr  was  many  times  repeated,  and  raised  the  rank  of  the 
persons  on  whom  it  was  conferrea,  till  they  obtained  tne  title  of  chief-priest  (cioxiBpcvt), 
and  fiitiier  of  the  priests  (-rar^p  tmv  Up&v).  It  is  certain  that  it  was  procured  for  money; 
there  are  examples  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  eren  thirty  pieces  of  oold  being  paid  for  it  A 
certain  Makrinus  paid  one  hundred  and  ten  for  two  titles ;  another  gare  a  talent  and  up- 
wards. In  the  inscription,  number  xxiv.,  the  price  of  the  titie  of  under-piiest  is  estimated  at 
thirty  pieces  of  gold,  and  that  of  chief-priest  at  sixty.  Compare  the  obserrations  of  Niebuhr » 
in  DiMtertationy  p.  13. 
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consequence  to  us,  even  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Ptolemy  were 
followers  of  this  custom.  The  temples  of  Philse  contain  many 
inscriptions  of  kings  who  had  celebrated  such  adorations,  and 
perpetuated  the  remembrance  thereof  by  inscriptions.^  And 
if  the  explanation  I  have  above  given  concerning  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  and  his  consort  be  correct,  whether  it  be  the  first  or 
second  of  that  name,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  was  done  not 
merely  by  inscriptions,  but  also  by  pictorial  representations  on 
the  walls,  which,  probably,  in  the  latter  period  of  these  mon- 
archs,  fell  into  disuse,  as  the  Greek  language  became  usual 
for  inscriptions ;  which  was  not  so  well  adapted  as  hieroglyphics 
to  accompany  pictorial  representations :  other  causes  which 
occurred  under  the  latter  Ptolemies  may  also  have  operated. 

Let  us  apply  these  observations  to  the  period  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  its  monuments,  and  with  what  increased  interest 
shall  we  then  regard  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  whose  appear- 
ance testifies  that  they  for  the  most  part  relate  to  such  ador- 
ations. Whether  these  were  only  ofiered  by  kings,  or  by 
others  as  well,  I  will  not  venture  to  determine ;  but  that  the 
greatest  proportion  of  them  are  royal  oblations  is  shown  by 
the  ensigns  of  dominion  with  which  the  ofierings  are  so  fre- 
quently adorned.  To  explain  the  whole,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  ritual  of  the  priests,  which,  unfortunately,  we 
are  without.  From  that  we  might  learn  how  this  or  that  obla- 
tion was  connected  with  its  attendant  ceremony ;  how  it  gave 
the  right  to  wear  this  or  that  ornament  on  the  head,  or  this  or 
that  ensign  of  the  priesthood ;  how  they  led  to  washings  and 
purifications,  and  at  last  even  to  admission  into  the  priestly 
order ;  as  this  is  many  times  represented  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Add  to  this,  that  Ammon  was  the  deity  of  an  ora- 
cle, and  that  many  of  these  adorations  could  have  no  other 
object  than  that  of  obtaining  favourable  oracles  from  him, 
which  none  could  require  more  than  kings  in  their  enterprises. 
The  difierence,  therefore,  between  the  earlier  and  later  usage 
consisted  in  this,  in  the  later  period  the  matter  was  merely 
recorded  by  an  inscription,  while  in  the  more  ancient  it  was 
perpetuated  by  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  act  itself,  ac- 
companied, however,  with  hieroglyphic  writing,  a  further  key 
for  the  solution  of  which  may  perhaps  be  soon  afforded  us. 
What,  however,  was  represented  could  naturally  be  no  more 

1  See  the  pToo&  in  the  Dissertation  already  quoted,  p.  21.    The  kings  were  some  of  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Ptolemy. 
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than  the  prescribed  ceremony;  the  more  trifling  offerings 
must  certainly  have  been  very  different  from  the  sums  paid  for 
admission  into  the  priesthood. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  these  pictorial  representations 
as  mere  ornaments,  or  the  fanciful  creations  of  art ;  I  regard 
them  as  historical.  They  set  forth  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
these  priest-kings.  And  if  it  be  remembered,  that  the  com- 
pletion of  one  of  these  stupendous  monuments  required  cen- 
turies, and  this  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  it  may  then  be  con- 
ceived how  one  of  them  might  contain  the  church  annals  of  an 
empire. 

And  do  not  these  ideas  completely  harmonize  with  what 
ChampoUion,  the  most  acute  inquirer  into  these  subjects,^  has 
said  upon  the  origin  of  these  monuments  ?  "  The  study  of 
them  shows,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Egyptians  in  general  first 
erected  the  great  masses  of  these  edifices;  covered  them 
with  large  plain  surfaces,  and  only  completed  at  first  the  orna- 
mental part  of  the  architecture,  when  they  polished  and  pre- 
pared all  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  monument.  After  these 
labours  the  reliefs  were  set  about,  and  ornamented  with  in- 
numerable hieroglyphic  characters,  which  covered  the  pillars 
and  walls.  This  was  the  decoration  of  the  monument,  and 
proved  the  longest  operation,  and  required  the  most  care. 
Many  reigns  might  pass  by,  many  dynasties  might  succeed 
each  other,  ere  the  decoration  of  one  of  these  stupendous 
monuments  was  completed."  In  all  this  I  agree  with  the 
learned  writer ;  the  works  left  unfinished  prove  its  truth.  I 
cannot,  however,  believe  that  these  were  mere  decorations. 
The  foregoing  remarks  place  these  phenomena  not  only  in  a 
clearer,  but  in  a  more  natural  light. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  these 
priest-kings,  their  political  is  also  portrayed  upon  the  walls  of 
their  monuments ;  their  military  expeditions,  their  battles,  their 
triumphs.  These  representations,  however,  are  evidently  co- 
pies of  those  in  Thebes ;  they  display  the  deeds  of  Egyptian 
conquerors,  who  wished  to  perpetuate  their  remembrance  in 
the  conquered  countries,  on  the  monuments  they  found  there, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  proofs.  In  my  researches  upon 
Egypt  I  shall  examine  this  subject  more  particularly,  and  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  one  remark  respecting  Nubia. 

It  is  an  important  circumstance,  that  Egyptian  art  should 

*  Nouvelies  Anndlet  des  Voyage$y  torn.  xiu.  p.  416. 
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always  have  been  so  careful  to  distinguish  the  conquered  na- 
tions in  these  pictures  by  their  colour,  features,  clothing,  and 
arms.  Their  variety,  however,  is  not  so  great  upon  the  Nubian 
monuments  as  upon  those  of  Thebes.*  Negroes,  known  by 
their  profile,  only  occur  once  or  twice  as  captives.*  The  re- 
mainder, throughout,  have  the  same  colour,  physiognomy, 
beard,  and  clothing :  the  colour  is  yellow,  the  clothing  long, 
the  beard  short  but  projecting,  the  hair  black,  and  on  the 
females  hanging  down  in  ties.'  Though  it  may  appear  strange 
that  we  here  see  the  same  nations  warred  upon  by  the  Egyp- 
tian rulers,  who  indeed  often  governed  Nubia,  that  we  so  often 
see  in  Egypt  itself,  yet  is  this  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  had  the  same  enemies.  Nu- 
bia, like  Egypt,  was  surrounded  by  pastoral  nations,  of  whom 
the  most  formidable  were  those  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
The  conquering  of  herdsmen,  which  is  so  common  a  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  Egypt,  is  not  less  so  in  that  of  Nubia. 
The  greatest  and  longest  wars  were  carried  on  against  them, 
and  are,  therefore,  represented  upon  the  monuments.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  pastoral  nations ;  for  they  are 
not  only  accompanied  by  women  and  children,  as  nomades 
usually  are,  but  even  the  flying  herds  are  portrayed.*  Whether 
Arabian  or  Libyan  nomades  I  will  not  venture  to  decide ;  it  is 
easier  shown  that  both  had  their  seat  in  these  regions :  the 
yellow  colour,  the  clothing  and  hair,  seem  to  argue  for  their 
being  Arabs.  The  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its  treasures 
and  temples,  could  not  but  often  allure  them  to  plunder  and 
inroads. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  processions  belonging  to  this 
part  of  my  subject  have  now  been  explained  ;*  at  another  op- 
portunity I  shall  discuss  the  sacerdotal.  We  have  thus  far 
become  acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  Nubia.  There  are 
others  besides  these  to  which  I  shall  now  proceed, — those 
upon  the  island  of  Meroe. 

But  where  is  Meroe  to  be  found  ?  This  is  the  first  and  most 
important  question  that  demands  our  attention.  The  whole 
of  the  following  inquiry  can  only  become  creditable  and  deter- 
minate by  an  accurate  settlement  of  the  locality. 

If  we  first  question  Herodotus,  we  shall  find  that  he  has 

>  See  eipeciall}^  the  reliefs  upon  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  Belzoni,  plate  Tii.  yiii.^  where 
the  people  of  wmte,  red,  and  black  colour  are  distinguished  likewise  by  their  clothing  and 
physiognomy.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  186. 

'^See  Gan,  table  xiy.  and  Ixi.  *  (iau,  1.  c.  *  See  aboye,  p.  17S,  sqq. 
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given  us  some  important  hints  in  what  he  has  told  us  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile  above  Egypt.  He  recommends  us  to  leave 
the  vessel  near  the  island  Tachompso,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
cataracts,  and  to  make  a  forty  days'  journey  by  land  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  after  which  a  new  voyage  of  twelve  days 
will  bring  us  to  the  city  of  Meroe.  The  fixing  the  journey 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  is  here  of  great  consequence  ;  as 
by  this  course  the  Nubian  desert  is  avoided,  and  by  following 
the  various  bendings  of  the  stream  the  way  is  much  lengthen- 
ed. There  is  still,  however,  much  vagueness  in  these  state- 
ments, as  the  windings  of  the  river  are  not  accurately  pointed 
out*  According  to  Waddington's  map,  the  distance  from  the 
cataract  of  Wady  Haifa  to  the  influx  of  the  Tacazze  is  six  hun- 
dred geographical  miles,  to  which  must  be  added  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Kalabshe,  where  we  suppose  the  island 
Tachompso  to  be,  to  Wady  Haifa.  However  uncertain,  there- 
fore, the  reckoning  may  remain,  the  forty  days'  journey  will, 
nevertheless,  carry  us  into  the  territory  of  Atbara,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Astaboras,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Sennaar.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  what  other  writers 
have  said  will  fix  its  situation  more  accurately. 

Herodotus  only  mentions  the  city  of  Meroe.  All  other 
writers  describe  Meroe  as  an  island,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name.*  They  therefore  do  not  contradict  Herodotus ;  the  fol- 
lowing will  tend  to  show  that  the  situation  of  the  city,  as  laid 
down  by  Herodotus,  agrees  with  their  statements. 

"  The  Astaboras,"  says  Agatharchides,  **  which  flows  through 
Ethiopia,  unites  its  stream  with  the  greater  Nile,  and  thereby 
forms  the  island  of  Meroe,  by  flowing  round  it."*  Strabo  is 
still  more  precise.'  "  The  Nile,"  says  he,  "  receives  two  great 
rivers  which  run  from  the  east  out  of  some  lakes,  and  encom- 
pass the  great  island  of  Meroe.  One  is  called  the  Astaboras, 
which  flows  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  other  the  Astapus.  Some 
mention  instead  the  Astosabas,  and  distinguish  therefrom  the 
Astapus,  which  runs  in  a  course  very  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Nile.  Seven  hundred  stadia  above  the  junction  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Astaboras  is  the  city  of  Meroe,  bearing  the  same  name 
as  the  island." — To  these  statements,  which  are  quite  sufficient 
to  settle  the  situation  of  Meroe,  I  must  add,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious,  the  testimony  of  Pliny.     "  In  the  midst  of 

1  Diodonifl,  L  p.  38.    Strabo,  p.  1134.    Plin.  yi.  29. 
*  In  Huds.  QeoffT.  Min.  i.  p.  37.  '  Strabo,  p.  1134. 
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Ethiopia,*'  he  says,  "  the  Nile  bears  the  name  of  Astapus.^  It 
here  forms  great  islands,  which  it  scarcely  flows  round  in  five 
days,  especially  the  island  of  Meroe,  where  its  left  branch  is 
called  the  Astaboras,  and  the  right  Astaspes.  It  first  takes 
the  name  of  the  Nile  where  all  these  branches  unite." 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  immediately  show  where  the  an- 
cient Meroe  may  be  found.  The  Astaboras,.  which  flows  round 
it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  present  Atbar,  or  Tacazze  ;  the  As- 
tapus,  which  bounds  it  on  the  left,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
Nile,  is  the  Bahar  el  Abiad^  or  white  river,  which,  perhaps, 
should  properly  be  called  the  Nile.  I  do  not  stop  to  deter- 
mine other  small  streams,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
subject.* 

The  accounts  of  the  Arabian  geographers  throw  a  still 
clearer  light  upon  this  matter.'  The  Nile  they  say  divides 
itself  into  seven  streams,  three  of  which  are  large,  and  the 
others  smaller.  One  of  the  former  runs  from  the  east,  and, 
therefore,  without  doubt  is  the  Astaboras,  or  Tacazze,  called 
also  the  blue  stream.  The  second  of  the  larger  streams  is  the 
white  Nile,  which  runs  from  the  west,  therefore  the  Astapus, 
whose  water  is  as  white  as  milk.  The  third  is  the  green  Nile, 
running  from  the  south-east,  therefore  the  proper  Nile  of  the 
modems ;  its  water  is  so  clear  that  the  fish  are  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  four  smaller  streams  likewise  come  from 
the  south-east,  and  run  into  the  green  Nile.  They  may  be 
seen  in  Bruce's  map.  The  country  between  these  streams  is 
the  empire  of  Alua,  whicH  begins  where  the  first  of  them,  the 
Tacazze,  joins  the  Nile.  The  capital  of  the  empire,  called 
Sujah,  a  handsome,  well-built  town,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  white  and  green  Nile.*  Between  these  rivers  is  an  island 
whose  extent  is  unknown.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  this 
island,  or  the  empire  of  Alua,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe. 

Diodorus  has  accurately  stated  the  size  of  the  island  Meroe. 
It  is  three  thousand  stadia,  he  tells  us,  that  is,  three  hundred 
and  forty  English  miles  in  length,  and  one  thousand  stadia,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.^ 

And  finally,  Pliny  determines  its  distance  in  miles  from 
Syene  in  Egypt.  Eratosthenes,  he  says,  computed  it  at  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  Artemidorus  at  six  hundred 

*  Pliny,  Y.  9.    He  confounda  the  Astaapee  and  Artapns. 

*  For  that  consult  Bruce,  ii.  p.  253,  etc,  and  iii.  646.    Edit.  1790. 

>  See  Quatremere,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  7—21.  *  Bruce  has  placed  here  upon  his  map  a 

tovm,  Halfaia,  "whoee  name  perhaps  cornea  from  Alua.  ^  DiodoiQia,  1.  c. 
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Roman  miles.  Shortly  before  his  time,  however,  under 
Nero,  the  distance  was  measured,  and  found  to  be  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  Roman  miles  to  the  nearest  part  of 
the  island.'  All  these  measures  may  have  been  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  roads  taken.  The  Roman  ambassadors  chose  the 
longest  way,  as  they  followed  in  the  whole  course  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Nile ;  the  Greek  geographers  reckon  according  to 
the  shorter  caravan  route,  which  leaves  the  Nile,  and  strikes 
across  the  desert  of  Bahiuda.  The  celebrated  British  traveller 
went  by  a  still  shorter  way  from  Mero'e  to  Syene,  as  he  ven- 
tured to  pass  directly  across  the  great  Nubian  desert :  the  same 
route  that  Burkhardt  took  upon  his  return. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  taken  together,  we  may 
safely  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

First :  that  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe  is  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Atbar,  between  the  river  of  the  same  name,  or  the  Ta- 
cazze,  on  the  right,  and  the  white  stream  and  Nile  on  the  left. 
The  point  where  the  island  begins  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tacazze  and  the  Nile ;  in  the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  a  branch 
of  the  above-mentioned  river,  the  Waldubba,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Nile,  the  Bahad,  whose  sources  are  nearly  in  the  same 
district,  although  they  flow  in  different  directions.*  It  lies 
between  13®  and  18*"  N.  Lat.  In  recent  times  it  has  formed  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the  southern  part 
belongs  to  Abyssinia. 

Secondly :  Meroe  was  therefore  an  extensive  district,  sur- 
rounded by  rivers,  whose  superficial  contents  exceeded  those 
of  Sicily  rather  more  than  one  half.  It  cannot  be  called  an 
island  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because,  although  it  is 
very  nearly,  it  is  not  completely  enclosed  by  rivers ;  but  it  was 
taken  for  an  island  of  the  Nile,  because,  as  Pliny  expressly  ob- 
serves, the  various  rivers  which  flow  round  it  were  all  con- 
sidered as  branches  of  that  stream.^  It  becomes,  moreover, 
as  we  are  told  by  Bruce,  a  complete  island  in  the  rainy  season, 
in  consequence  of  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers. 

Thirdly :  upon  this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  impossible  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus  to  determine 
precisely  its  site.  Fortunately  other  writers  give  us  more  as- 
sistance*    According  to  Eratosthenes*  it  lay  seven  hundred 

1  Pliny,  Ti.  29.  *  See  the  large  map  of  Brace ;  "where  will  be  found  all  the  small 

streams  and  tlieir  branches,  whose  names  are  not  given  in  our  maps. 


'  Pliny,  v.  9.  Herodotus  is  here  again  the  only  ancient  writer  who  speaks  determinately. 
le  mentions  only  the  city  of  Meroe,  without  calling  the  countxy  in  which  it  lay  an  island 
«  Strabo,  p.  1134. 
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Stadia  (about  eighty  English  miles)  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tacazze  or  Astaboras,  and  the  Nile.  Pliny,  following  the 
statements  of  those  whom  Nero  had  sent  to  explore  it,  reckons 
seventy  milliaria  (sixty-three  English  miles) ;  and  adds  the 
important  fact,  that  near  it,  in  the  river  on  the  right  side,  going 
up  stream,  is  the  small  island  Tadu,  which  serves  the  city  as  a 
port.^  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  with  certainty,  that 
the  city  of  Meroe  was  not  on  the  Tacazze,  as  might  otherwise 
be  conjectured  from  the  names  of  those  rivers  being  so  un- 
settled, but  on  the  proper  Nile ;  and  its  situation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  little  difference  between  Pliny  and  Eratosthenes,  may 
be  determined  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  by  the  small  island 
just  mentioned,  which  Bruce  has  not  omitted  to  note  upon 
his  map. 

The  ancient  city  of  Meroe  stood  a  little  below  the  present 
Shendy,  under  17*^  N.  Lat.  52^**  E.  Long.  Bruce  saw  its 
ruins  at  a  distance,  and  only  ventured  to  conjecture  what  I, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  think  I  have  completely 
proved.  Every  one  of  my  readers  will  certainly  read  here  with 
pleasure  what  that  remarkable  traveller  says  :  I  give  it  in  his 
own  words.*  "  On  the  20th  of  October,  in  the  evening,''  says 
he,  "  we  left  Shendy,  and  rested  two  miles  from  the  town,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  river;  the  next  day,  the  21st,  we  con- 
tinued our  journey ;  at  nine  we  alighted  to  feed  our  camels 
under  some  trees,  having  gone  about  ten  miles.  At  this  place 
begins  a  large  island,  in  the  Nile,  several  miles  long,  full  of 
villages,  trees,  and  com ;  it  is  called  Kui^os.  Opposite  to 
this  is  the  mountain  Gibbainy,  where  is  the  first  scene  of  ruins 
I  have  met  with  since  that  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia.  We  saw 
here  heaps  of  broken  pedestals,  like  those  of  Axum,  all  plainly 
designed  for  the  statues  of  the  dog ;  some  pieces  of  obelisk, 
likewise  with  hieroglyphics,  almost  totally  obliterated.  The 
Arabs  told  us  these  ruins  were  very  extensive ;  and  that  many 
pieces  of  statues,  both  of  men  and  animals,  had  been  dug  up 
there.  The  statues  of  the  men  were  mostly  of  black  stone. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  risking  a  guess,''  he  adds,  "  that  this 
is  the  ancient  city  Meroe." 

What  Bruce  and  Burkhardt^  only  saw  at  a  distance,  and 

>  Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29.  »  Bruce,  it.  p.  641. 

>  Burkhardt  mmself  giyes  us  a  reason  why  he  examined  so  few  antiquities,  p.  275.  As  he 
trayelled  under  the  character  of  a  poor  merchant,  he  could  not  leaye  the  caravan  any  dis- 
tance without  exciting  suspicion.  <*  Had  even  the  stately  Thebes  Iain  dose  at  hand,  I  could 
not  have  stopped  to  examine  it"  He  did  not  go  beyond  Shendy ;  and  therefore  ooold  not 
baTe  seen  the  monuments  south  of  that  place. 
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hastily,  has  now  been  carefiilly  examined  by  later  travellers, 
and  placed  before  our  eyes  by  their  drawings.  These  inquiries 
have  however  shown,  that  the  antiquities  of  Mero'e  are  not 
confined  to  a  single  spot,  but  are  found  in  many  places.  The 
whole  strip  of  land  from  Shendy  to  Gherri  teems  with  them, 
and  must  be  considered  as  classic  ground.  On  the  north  of 
the  island  we  also  find  a  group,  those  of  mount  Berkal,  which 
we  may  securely  aflSrm  to  have  belonged  to  Meroe.  I  will 
return  to  these  by  and  by,  and  for  the  present  direct  my  atten-  • 
tion  to  those  in  the  island  of  Mero'e  itself. 

So  far  as  our  present  information  extends,  these  may  be  in- 
cluded under  three  principal  groups ;  with  the  names  of  Assur, 
Naga,  and  Messura.  That  of  Assur ^  lies  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Shendy,  about  two  miles  from  the  Nile ;  the  two  others  run 
southward,  more  towards  the  desert,  and  are  at  some  leagues' 
distance  from  the  Nile.  The  monuments  still  found  consist 
of  temples  and  pyramids ;  all  private  dwellings  have  been  long 
ago  destroyed.  According  to  Strabo,*  they  were  only  built  of 
split  palm  trees  and  tiles ;  the.earth,  however,  is,  in  many  parts, 
so  covered  with  bricks,  that  a  city  must  formerly  have  stood 
here.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  after  the  above  state- 
ments, can  no  longer  be  doubtful,  even  if  there  were  no  re- 
mains to  confirm  them.  It  stood  near  the  present  Assur, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  present  Shendy,  exactly  under 
17*"  N.  Lat.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  lay  on  the 
Nile  between  the  present  villages  of  Assur  and  Tenetbey,  is 
still  discovered  by  the  remains  of  a  few  temples,  and  of  many 
other  edifices  of  sandstone.  The  whole  extent  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  Caillaud,  to  nearly  four  thousand  feet.'  The  plain 
allowed  sufiBcient  room  for  a  much  larger  city. 

But  if  the  habitations  of  the  living  are  destroyed,  those  of 
the  dead  still  remain.  To  the  east  of  Assur  is  the  great  church- 
yard of  pyramids — I  cannot  more  appropriately  denote  them, 
— which  likewise  proves  that  a  considerable  city  was  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  the  number  of 
these  monuments  without  astonishment,  eighty  are  mentioned 
in  the  plan  of  Caillaud  ;*  but  the  number  cannot  be  well  as- 
certained, as  the  ruins  of  many  are  doubtful.  But  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  number  is  considerably  greater 

>  The  name  of  Aasnr  is  only  found  in  CaiUaud.  In  Bruce  and  Bnrkhardt  this  district  is 
called  Djebail,  from  the  mountains.  Assur  is  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  Nile ;  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  which  are  the  Tillages  of  Danqueil  and  Tenetbey.  *  Strabo,  p.  1177. 

*  One  thousand  three  hundx^  metres,  that  is,  the  extent  of  the  ruins  still  remaining. 
That  the  dty  must  have  been  larger  caxmot  be  doubted.  *  Caillaud,  plate  xxxi 
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than  he  states.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups,  one  due 
east  from  the  city  ;  the  two  others  a  league  from  the  river,  one 
north  and  the  other  south.  The  most  northern  one  is  the 
largest  and  best  preserved.  They  certainly  appear  small  in 
comparison  with  the  monuments  of  a  similar  kind  in  middle 
Egypt,  the  height  of  the  largest  not  being  more  than  eighty  feet  ;^ 
but  they  are  more  wonderful  from  their  number.  They  are  built 
of  granite  like  the  Egyptian,  but  do  not  seem  so  massive  in  the 
interior.  The  highest  of  them  was  ascended,  and,  as  its  top 
was  thrown  oflP,  the  interior  seemed  nothing  beyond  a  heap  of 
shapeless  masses.  As  no  one,  however,  examined  the  interior, 
it  might  be  premature  to  decide  anything  respecting  it.  Most 
of  the  largest  of  them  have  a  temple-like  fore-building  in  the 
Egyptian  style ;  a  pylone  and  a  door  which  leads  into  a  por- 
tico, and  this  again  through  a  sanctuary  into  the  pyramid.  It 
does  not  appear  therefore  that  they  desired  here,  as  was  the 
case  in  Egypt,  to  conceal  the  entrance,  unless  the  real  en- 
trance was  some  where  else.  Until  an  interior  has  been  ex- 
amined, it  will  not  be  known  whether  sarcophagi  and  mum- 
mies are  to  be  found  within ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having 
been  found  beyond  Egypt,  south  of  Philae  and  the  cataracts. 
According  to  Strabo  the  Ethiopians  did  not  embalm  their 
dead,  but  buried  them  in  a  different  manner ;  in  earthen  ves- 
sels, near  the  sanctuary.*  The  comers  of  the  pyramids  are 
partly  ornamented  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  pylones  are  decorated 
with  sculpture.  That  on  the  largest  pyramid,  drawn  by  Cail- 
laud,  represents  an  offering  for  the  dead.'  In  one  compart- 
ment a  female  warrior,  with  the  royal  ensigns  on  her  head, 
and  richly  attired,  drags  forward  a  number  of  captives  as  offer- 
ings to  the  gods ;  upon  the  other  she  is  in  a  warlike  habit, 
about  to  destroy  the  same  group,  whose  heads  are  fastened 
together  by  the  top  hair,  as  we  shall  see  again  upon  the  ruins 
of  Naga.  On  a  third  relief  in  the  sanctuary  she  is  making  an 
offering  of  frankincense  to  the  goddess.  Upon  a  fourth  field 
appears  Anubis  with  a  burning  light  in  his  hand,  accompanied 
by  the  Jackal,  the  guardian  of  the  lower  world.  This  repre- 
sentation, together  with  the  magnitude  of  the  pyramid,  renders 
it  probable  that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  king.  That  all  pyra- 
mids here  were  not  monuments  of  kings  is  evinced  by  their 
great  number.  Other  grandees  of  the  empire,  especially  priests 
of  high  rank,  or  such  as  had  obtained  the  sacerdotal  dignity, 

1  Caillaudi  plate  zly  •  Strabo,  p.  1178.  *  CaHkud,  plate  zItL 
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might  have  found  in  them  their  final  resting-place.  In  Ethi- 
opia, and  consequently  in  Meroe,  the  pyramid  architecture 
was  native  from  the  earliest  ages.  But  if  we  compare  this 
pyramid  architecture  with  the  Egyptian,  we  shall  see  another 
proof  of  what  has  already  been  partly  established ;  namely, 
that  what  had  its  rise  in  Ethiopia  was  perfected  in  Egypt,  of 
which  we  shall  still  see  further  proofs. 

The  statements  of  Caillaud  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
narrative  of  RUppel  of  Frankfort,^  who  likewise  visited  Meroe. 
His  account  extends  beyond  that  of  the  French  traveller,  as 
he  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  similar  groups  of  pyramids 
in  the  land  of  Kui^os.  "  After  having  for  some  time  been 
within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Kurgos,  which  are  also  mentioned 
by  Bruce,  I  was  at  last  able  to  go  and  examine  them  under  a 
guard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  my  way  lay  for  fifty- 
seven  minutes  across  a  plain  of  Nile  slime  or  mud.  Traces 
were  visible  of  ancient  canals  running  parallel  with  the  bed  of 
the  Nile,  a  proof  that  this  territory  was  once  highly  cultivated. 
Ten  minutes  after  I  came  to  a  great  heap  of  hewn  and  burnt 
stones.  Time,  however,  had  destroyed  everything.  With 
difiiculty  were  some  shafts  of  columns  discovered,  whose  capi- 
tals were  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  animals.  Proofs  that 
this  was  the  site  of  ancient  temples." 

"  Twelve  minutes  farther  a  group  of  pyramidic  mausolea. 
There  were  thirteen,  all  of  hewn  stone,  forty  feet  high,  without 
an  entrance.  Near  them  was  a  lion  s  head  in  black  granite ; 
evidently  a  sitting  sphinx.  Thirty  minutes  farther,  eastward, 
a  group,  far  more  considerable  than  the  former,  of  twenty-one 
tombs.  Some  were  of  the  pyramid  form  with  indented  bor- 
ders ;  others  had  pointed  angles,  with  borders  of  plainer  work- 
manship. One  of  these  monuments,  the  most  southerly^ 
differs  from  all  the  others.  A  prismatic  steeple  stands  upon  a 
socle  twenty  feet  square.  It  has,  like  the  rest,  an  eastern  en- 
trance, leading  to  the  hall  or  gallery,  as  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Meroe  (Assur).  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  beautifiil 
sculpture ;  the  reliefs  like  those  at  Meroe,  but  in  greater  per- 
fection ;  they  invariably  represent  the  apotheosis  of  the  dead* 
Among  these  pyramids  there  is  one,  as  among  those  at  Meroe, 
peculiar  on  account  of  its  entrance.  On  both  sides  of  this  are 
two  female  figures,  holding  lances  in  their  hands,  and  in  the 

>  Writings  by  Edward  Kiippel,  from  the  camp  near  Knrgoe,  29ih  Feb.  1824,  in  Europtf- 
iache  BimUer,  Oct.  1824,  p.  131—134. 
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act  of  piercing  with  them  a  band  of  prisoners.  The  drapery, 
grouping,  and  keeping  of  this  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen  in  Nubia  and  Egypt,  not  even  excepting  the  tem- 
ple of  Tentyris.  They  are  free  from  the  stiffness  which  is 
found  in  the  Briareus  of  that  place.  These  monuments,  from 
their  preservation,  seem  of  later  date  than  those  of  Meroe." 

"  A  third  group  is  met  with  five  minutes  south-east  of  the 
foregoing.  It  consists  of  nine  pyramids,  each  with  its  en- 
trance towards  the  east,  the  inner  walls  of  which  are  covered 
.with  sculpture.  The  reliefs  represent  apotheoses  o{  female 
figures  only;  while  in  all  others  they  represent  heroes,  to 
whom  offerings  are  brought.  These  southern  sepulchres  are 
also  less  than  the  others,  the  highest  not  being  above  forty 
feet.  In  the  group  of  twenty-one  pyramids  there  are  some 
which  measure  ninety  feet.  All  these  monuments  are  built  of 
hewn  stone  without  mortar.*'  Thus  much  beforehand  of  the 
German  traveller  s  information,  whose  more  extensive  and  ac* 
curate  narrative  may  be  expected  at  his  return. 

The  antiquities  of  Naga  and  Messura,  to  the  south  of  Shendy, 
are  of  another  kind ;  they  are  temples.  The  city  of  Meroe, 
however,  was  not  without  temples ;  two,  a  larger  and  smaller, 
are  laid  down  in  the  plan  of  Caillaud ;  though  neither  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  of  any  importance.  The  most  recent  tra- 
veller has  ascertained,  that  the  lai^er  temples  were  not  in  the 
city,  but  at  a  few  miles'  distance. 

The  monuments  of  Naga,  or  Naka,  lie  about  six  leagues 
south-east  of  Shendy,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  the 
Nile.*  They  consist  of  numerous  temples,  of  which  a  lai^er 
one  lies  in  the  centre,  and  various  smaller  ones  are  scattered 
around  in  every  direction.  The  ruins  show  that  a  considerable 
city  at  one  time  stood  here. — The  remains  of  the  principal 
temple  clearly  prove  to  what  god  it  was  dedicated.  An  avenue 
of  statues,  rams  couchant,  on  pedestals,  leads  into  an  open 
portico  of  ten  columns,  out  of  which,  after  passing  through  a 
second  similar  gallery,  we  arrive  at  the  pylone.  Adjoining  this 
is  a  colonnade  consisting  of  eight  columns ;  then  a  hall,  and 
through  a  third  door  is  the  sanctuary.  The  door,  the  pillars^ 
and  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  hewn  stone ;  the  rest  of 
bricks,  with  a  coating,  upon  which  traces  of  painting  are  visi- 
ble. The  pylones  and  pillars  are  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
very  highly  finished.     Those  on  the  first  pylone,  on  each  side 

>  CaQlftod,  Voyage  h  Meroe,  plate  zi.-^zzi. 
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of  the  entrance,  are  particularly  remarkable.*  A  king  and 
queen  (bearing  the  emblems  of  dominion)  are  kindly  welcomed 
by  the  deities.  The  latter  by  Ammon  with  the  ram's  head, 
and  the  former  by  the  same  in  human  shape,  but  without  any 
further  mark  of  distinction.  Above,  in  the  frieze,  oblations 
are  offered  by  both  to  the  same  deities ;  below,  at  the  bottom, 
are  handmaids  with  vessels,  out  of  which  they  are  pouring 
water.  The  building  is  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  of  a  vast 
size.  The  whole,  from  the  first  pylone  to  the  end,  is  about 
eighty  feet  long.  There  is  also  something  peculiar  in  the  en- . 
trance.  The  duplicate  gallery  of  rams  before  and  after  the 
portico,  is  not  common  elsewhere ;  and  the  plan  of  the  whole 
seems  to  show  that  architecture  had  not  yet  attained  to  that 

E "action  which  it  afterwards  exhibits  in  the  great  temples  of 
pt.^ — The  western  temple  is  less,  but  more  richly  embel- 
d  with  sculpture.  On  the  pylones  the  same  scenes  are 
again  represented  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  pyramids  of 
Assur.  A  male  warrior  on  one  side,  and  a  female  warrior  on 
the  other,  destroy  a  number  of  captives  whom  they  have  bound 
together  by  the  hair.*  They  are  king  and  queen,  as  they  both 
have  the  emblem  of  dominion,  the  ureus^  on  the  head-dress ; 
over  each  is  a  spread  eagle,  with  a  globe ;  both  are  mE^nifi- 
cently  dressed.  The  sculpture  below  contains  a  string  of  single 
captives  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  The  reliefs  on  the 
interior  represent  the  sacrifice  of  prisoners  to  the  gods.  The 
upper  row  contains  the  five  male  deities,  Ammon,  with  his  fol- 
lowers ;  first,  the  god  with  the  lion's  head,  and  the  ornament 
with  the  ram's  horns;  behind  him  Ammon  himself;  Re,  the 
god  of  the  sun ;  his  son  Phthae ;  and  then  again  Ammon  with 
the  ram's  head.  The  under  row  contains  the  females  in  an 
equal  number ;  first  Isis,  who  has  already  seized  and  holds  fast 
the  group  of  captives  offered  to  her.  The  offerings  are  over 
the  king  followed  by  men,  and  under  the  queen  by  women.' 
The  following  subject  is  still  more  remarkable.  It  represents 
the  same  god,  with  the  lion's  head  and  the  ram's  horns  on  the 
head-dress ;  but  with  a  double  head  and  four  arms.*  It  is  the 
only  subject  of  this  sort  I  am  acquainted  with  among  all  the 
known  sculptures  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  its  mouth. 
It  is  likewise  the  only  one  which  can  be  considered  as  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indian  theology.     The  king  comes  from  one 

'  Caillaud,  plate  zix.  tx.  *  Ibid,  plate  ziy.  zvL  *  Ibid,  plate  XTiL 

*  IMd.  plate  xviii 
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side,  and  the  queen  from  the  other,  both  with  tablets  m  their 
hands,  probably  containing  lists  of  their  gifts  and  offerings. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  these  representations  possess  many 
peculiarities,  and  that  they  are  not  pure  Egyptian.  Certainly 
not,  however,  in  respect  to  religious  rites.  There  appears  no- 
thing here  in  the  worship  of  Ammon,  with  his  kindred  and 
associate  gods,  essentially  differing  from  that  of  Upper  Egypt 
The  relief  already  mentioned,  with  the  male  and  female  deities, 
contains  this  family  of  gods  almost  complete.  But  the  most 
remarkable  difference  appears  in  the  persons  offering.  The 
queens  appear  with  the  kings ;  and  not  merely  as  presenting 
offerings,  but  as  heroines  and  conquerors*  Nothing  of  this 
kind  has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  Egyptian  reliefs,  either  in 
Egypt  or  Nubia.  It  may,  therefore,  with  certainty  be  con- 
cluded, that  they  are  subjects  peculiar  to  Ethiopia ;  i.  e.  such 
as  relate  to  the  ancient  rulers,  male  and  female,  of  Meroe,  and 
are  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  their  deeds.  If  we  look 
into  history,  we  shall  there  find  some  little  help  towards  a 
general  explanation.  "  Among  the  Ethiopians,"  says  Strabo, 
speaking  of  Meroe,  "the  women  are  also  armed."*  We  also 
know  that  they  sometimes  mounted  the  throne.  Herodotus 
mentions  a  Nitocris  among  the  ancient  queens  of  Ethiopia, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt.*  Upon  the  relief  already  described, 
representing  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostris,  there  is  a 
queen  with  her  sons,  who  appears  before  him  as  a  captive.'  A 
long  succession  of  queens  under  the  title  of  Candace  must 
have  reigned  here;^  and  when  at  last  the  seat  of  empire  was 
removed  from  Meroe  to  Napata,  near  mount  Berkal,  there 
was  also  there  a  queen  who  ruled  under  the  title  of  Candace.* 
It  is  not  therefore  strange,  but  quite  agreeable  to  Ethiopian 
usages,  to  see  a  queen  in  a  warlike  habit  near  her  consort ; 
although  history  has  preserved  nothing  particular  on  the 
subject. 

The  perfection  to  which  sculpture  had  been  brought  here 
is  very  striking.  There  is  nothing  superior  to  it  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments ;  and  in  boldness  of  outline  it  seems  almost  to 
surpass  them.  "These  colossal  figures,"  (they  are  ten  feet 
high,)  says  Caillaud,  "  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their 
drapery,  and  the  character  of  the  drawing ;  their  feet  and  arms 
are  stouter  than  the  Egyptian :  yet  are  they  altogether  in  the 

>  strabo,  p.  1177.  '  Herod,  ii.  100.  '  See  aboye,  p.  181. 

«  Plhi.  Ti.  Z6.  »  strabo,  p.  820.    Aeti  tuL  28. 
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Egyptian  style  .''*  Riippel  notices  a  similar  perfection  on  the 
pyramids  of  Kurgos.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Ethiopian 
artists  became  thus  accomplished?  Or  do  not  these  monu- 
ments rather  belong  to  that  brilliant  period  of  the  empire  of 
Meroe  (the  eighth  century  before  our  era)  when  the  dynasty 
of  Tarhako  and  Sabako  ruled  over  Upper  Egypt,  and  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  send  Egyptian  artists  to  Meroe,  to 
perpetuate  their  fame  by  their  workmanship  ?  Futurity  may 
perhaps  solve  these  problems.* 

The  second  station,  now  called  El  Messura,  for  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Caillaud,'  is 
equally  interesting.  "  In  an  extensive  valley  in  the  desert,'' 
says  he,  "  eight  hours' journey  from  Shendy  to  the  south-east, 
and  six  leagues  from  the  Nile,  are  very  considerable  ruins. 
They  consist  of  eight  small  temples,  all  connected  by  galleries 
upon  terraces.  It  is  an  immense  building,  formed  by  the  join- 
ing together  of  a  number  of  chambers,  courts,  temples,  and 
galleries ;  surrounded  by  a  double  enclosure.  From  the 
temple  in  the  midst,  the  way  to  the  others  is  through  galleries, 
or  terraces,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  in  length.  Each 
temple  has  its  particular  chambers.  These  buildings  are  placed 
in  an  exact  order ;  and  consist  of  eight  temples,  thirty-nine 
chambers,  twenty-six  courts,  twelve  flights  of  steps,  etc.  The 
ruins  cover  a  plot  of  land  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
circumference." 

"  But  in  this  immensity  of  ruins  every  thing  is  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  the  monuments  as  well  as  the  materials  employed. 
The  largest  temple  is  only  thirty-four  feet  long ;  upon  the  pil- 
lars are  figures  in  the  Egyptian  style;  others  in  the  same 
portico  are  fluted,  like  the  Grecian ;  upon  the  basis  of  one  I 
thought  I  discovered  the  remains  of  a  zodiac.  Time  and  the 
elements,  which  have  destroyed  the  ancient  Saba,  seem  to  have 
been  willing  to  spare  us  the  observatory  of  Meroe ;  but  until 
the  rubbish  be  cleared  away,  a  complete  plan  of  it  cannot  be 
expected.  It  excites  our  wonder  to  find  so  few  hieroglyphics 
in  all  these  ruins ;  the  six  pillars  which  form  the  portico  of  the 
middle  temple  are  the  only  ones  containing  any,  all  the  other 
walls  are  without  sculpture." 

>  Calllaud,  plate  xrii.    Explication. 

*  It  18  Tery  remarkable,  that  here,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  most  ancient  monuments, 
is  found  a  portico  in  the  Greek  style.  Caillaud,  plate  xiii.  Certainly  a  decided  proof  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  others.  '  In  his  letters  in  NouveUes  Annales  dia  Voyoffw, 

torn.  xyi.  p.  128.    For  the  engraTings  see  plate  xxii. — ^xxx. 
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"  Some  hundred  paces  from  the  ruins  are  the  remains  of  two 
other  small  temples ;  and  the  traces  of  a  great  reservoir  of 
water,  surrounded  by  little  hills,  which  protect  it  from  the 
sand.  There  is  here,  however,  no  trace  of  a  city ;  no  heap  of 
rubbish ;  no  sepulchre.  If  the  city  of  Meroe  had  stood  here, 
the  pyramids  would  not  have  been  built  two  days'  journey 
off.  I  believe  that  the  public  offices  of  Meroe  were  situated 
here ;  the  form  and  the  architecture  prove  it.  The  city  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sepulchres,  where  the  pyra- 
mids  are.'* 

So  far  M.  Caillaud.  I  wish  circumstances  would  permit  me 
to  lay  the  ground-plan  of  it  in  fall  before  the  reader  ;^  yet  I 
hope  the  accompanying  small  plan  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole.*  It  forms  an  outline  of  the  whole  enclosure.  In  the 
centre  is  the  principal  temple ;  on  the  different  sides  are  the 
inferior  temples ;  if  they  are  not  rather  other  buildings.  The 
many  corridors,  chambers,  and  courts,  cannot  now  be  altogether 
completely  restored.  The  two  inferior  temples,  with  the  re- 
servoir, lie  at  some  distance  from  the  enclosure. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  freely  and  openly  ? 
It  is  THE  ANCIENT  ORACLE  OP  JupiTER  Ammon.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  ground-plan  leads  to  this  idea.  It  is  only  thus 
that  the  singularity  of  the  foundation  can  be  accounted  for ; 
of  that  labyrinth  of  passages  and  courts  which  must  be  wan- 
dered through,  before  arriving  at  the  entirely  secret  temple  in 
the  midst.  Scarcely  could  there  be  a  better  introduction  con- 
trived for  reaching  the  sanctuary. 

But  we  need  not  rest  upon  mere  conjecture.  A  passage  of 
Diodorus  settles  more  accurately  the  site  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, and  strikingly  confirms  the  above  notion.  It  informs  us 
that  this  temple  did  not  stand  in  the  city  of  Meroe,  but  at  some 
distance  from  it  in  the  desert,  as  it  is  here  situated.  When,  in 
the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter,)  the 
then  ruler  of  Meroe  overthrew  the  dominion  of  the  priests,  he 
went  with  an  armed  company  to  the  retired  spot,  where  the 
sanctuary  with  the  golden  temple  stood,  surprised  the  priests, 
and  killed  them.^  Can  clearer  proofs  be  required, — situation, 
building,  and  locality  all  agree  ? 

>  Caillaud,  table  xxii.  *  See  the  ground-plan.    The  labyrinth  of  Egyjit  comes, 

almost  involnntarily,  into  the  mind  upon  yiewing  it.  Who  can  at  present  determine  whe- 
ther there  are  not  also  here  subterraneous  apartments  ? 

'  See  Diodorus,  i.  p.  178.  'O  fiaviXti/s  iroo^XOe  /utA  t&v  irrpaTiwT&p  tU  t6  dfiaTov, 
od  avviftaivtv  tlvai  n-dv  ypwovv  vadv  t5»v  KWioimav.  And  in  Sdrabo,  p.  1178,  iiriebv  /aeO' 
oif\uv  k-Ki  t6  Up6v  oirov  6  xp»<rov9  vtitv  i<m. — But  what  is  said  here :  In  tho  sanctuary 
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The  smallness  of  the  principal  temple  is  not  surprising,  the 
same  thing  has  been  observed  at  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan  de* 
sert.^  It  was  probably  a  place  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  ship,  which  stood  between  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary. 

Its  situation  in  the  desert  also  follows  the  example  already 
adduced,  and  will  appear  still  less  extraordinary  when  it  is 
shown,  that  one  of  the  great  trading  routes  runs  just  by  it. 

As  the  principal  temple  was  so  small,  the  others,  which  are 
-called  temples,  may  merely  be  considered  as  chapels :  it  re- 
mains very  uncertain  for  what  use  they  were  destined.  Hence^ 
Caillaud  very  properly  designates  them,  in  the  explanations  to 
his  plates,  "  constructions.''  The  separate  members  were  small, 
but  the  whole  was  great. 

The  rarity  of  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  is  very  remark- 
able ;  no  trace  of  that  Egyptian  art  has  been  discovered  here. 
The  few  figures  on  the  pillars,  now  scarcely  legible,  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  it.  One  of  them  has  evidently  the  hair 
done  up  in  the  broad  Nubian  fashion.^ 

In  what  relation  the  foundations  of  Messura  stood  to  those 
of  Naga  we  can  only  conjecture.  If  Messura  was  the  oracle- 
temple,  then  that  body  of  the  priesthood  who  had  the  care  of 
the  oracle  would  naturally  reside  here.  The  number  of  these 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  order  could  be  but  small,  perhaps 
only  the  highest  class  of  ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel 
inclined  to  consider  Naga  as  the  proper  metropolis  of  the 
caste.  Here  stood  a  number  of  temples,  not  only  dedicated 
to  Ammon,  but  to  the  kindred  gods  ;*  here  are  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  city  that  would  afford  convenient  dwellings  to  the 
priesthood,  no  traces  of  which  are  found  in  Messura. 

Thus  we  stand  on  that  remarkable  spot  which  antiquity  fre- 
quently regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  where 
hieroglyphic  writing  was  discovered  ;  where  temples  and  pyra- 
mids had  already  sprung  up,  while  Egypt  still  remained  igno- 
rant of  their  existence.  Who  then  can  avoid  asking,  what 
was  here  formerly  ?  what  took  place  here  ? 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  so  com- 
pletely as  the  reader  might  wish,  yet  there  are  many  circum- 

t,  a  small  portable  temple  mutt 
howeyer,  nave  a  doubt  that  we 
I  the  same  in  Strabo ;  and  then 
translate  it  the  aolden  ship.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  this  could  not  fail  to  be  in  all 
the  oracle  temples  of  Ammon.  As  this  corrupt  reading  might  very  easily  have  crept  in,  it 
yery  probably  existed  in  the  common  source  into  which  both  these  writers  dipped. 

1  See  aboye,  p.  100.  *  Caillaud,  plate  xxx.  Herodotus  mentiona  that  to 

Dionysos,  or  Osiris ;  Strabo,  1.  c.  Hercules,  or  Fan. 
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Stances  whica  supply  materials  towards  it.  Let  us  select  from 
them  such  as  may  be  regarded  as  certain  facts ;  and  then  add 
those  that  are  more  or  less  probable. 

It  stands  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  besides  the  pastoral 
and  hunting  tribes,  which  led  a  nomad  life  to  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  and  still  more  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
there  existed  a  cultivated  people  near  this  stream,  in  the  valley 
through  which  it  flows,  who  had  fixed  abodes,  built  cities, 
temples,  and  sepulchres,  and  whose  remains,  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  still  excite  our  astonishment. 

It  may  further  be  stated,  as  a  certainty,  that  the  civilization 
of  this  people  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  connected  with 
their  religion:  that  is,  with  the  worship  of  certain  deities. 
The  remams  of  their  foundation  prove  this  too  clearly  for  any 
doubt  to  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 

This  religion,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  uncertain.  It  was  the 
worship  of  Ammon,  fmd  his  kindred  gods.  The  circle  of  these 
deities  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Olympus 
among  the  Greeks ;  it  might,  possibly,  be  somewhat  larger. 
It  became  enlarged  by  the  appearance  of  the  same  deity,  in 
different  relations,  and  consequently  with  changed  attributes, 
especially  with  diflerent  head-ornaments,  and  also  under  various 
forms.  But  the  rites  of  Ammon  so  much  prevailed,  that  his 
emblem,  the  ram's  horns,  are  seen  every  where ;  and  it  seldom 
happens  but  that  the  kindred  deities  exhibit,  in  some  part  or 
other,  something  which  refers  to  him. 

Without  digressing  into  a  detailed  description  of  particular 
deities,  which  I  leave  to  mythologists,  I  think  I  may  yet  ven- 
ture a  step  farther  without  fear  of  contradiction^  and  assert  that 
this  worship  had  its  origin  in  natural  religion  connected  with 
agriculture.  The  great  works  of  nature  were  revered,  accord- 
ingly as  they  promoted,  or  retarded  and  hindered  this.  It 
seems  natural  that  the  sun  and  moon,  so  far  as  they  deter- 
mined the  seasons  and  the  year,  the  Nile  and  the  earth  as 
sources  of  fruitfulness,  the  sandy  deserts  as  the  opposers  of  it, 
should  be  personified ;  one  thing  is  remarkable,  namely,  that  of 
all  the  representations  of  Nubia  yet  known,  there  is  not  one, 
which,  according  to  our  notions,  is  offensive  to  decency. 

But  this  worship  had  besides,  as  we  know  with  certainty,  a 
second  element :  oracles.  Ammon  was  the  original  oracle  god 
of  Africa :  if  afterwards,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  other 
deities  delivered  oracles,  yet  they  were  of  his  race,  of  his 
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kindred.  Even  beyond  Egypt  we  hear  of  the  oracles  of 
Ammon.  "  The  only  gods  worshipped  in  Meroe,"  says 
Herodotus/  "  are  Zeus  and  Dionysos  (which  he  himself  ex- 
plains to  be  Ammon  and  Osiris).  They  also  have  an  oracle 
of  Ammon,  and  undertake  their  expeditions  when  and  bow  the 
god  commands."  How  these  oracles  were  delivered  we  learn 
partly  from  history,  partly  from  representations  on  the  monu- 
ments. In  the  sanctuary  stands  a  ship.  Upon  it  many  holy 
vessels;  but,  above  all,  in  the  midst  a  portable  tabernacle, 
surrounded  with  curtains,  which  may  be  drawn  back.  In  this 
is  an  image  of  the  god,  set,  according  to  Diodorus,  in  precious 
stones;*  nevertheless,  according  to  one  account,  it  could  have 
no  human  shape.^  The  ship  in  the  great  temples  seems  to 
have  been  very  magnificent ;  Sesostris  presented  one  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  the  inside  covered 
with  silver,  and  the  outside  with  gold.*  The  same  was  hung 
about  with  silver  paterae.*  When  the  oracle  was  to  be  con- 
sulted, it  was  carried  around  by  a  body  of  priests  in  procession^ 
and  from  certain  movements,  either  of  the  god  or  of  the  ship, 
both  of  which  the  priests  had  well  under  their  command,  the 
omens  were  gathered,  according  to  which  the  high-priest  then 
delivered  the  oracle.^  This  ship  is  often  represented,  both 
upon  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  sometimes  stand- 
ing still,  and  sometimes  carried  in  procession ;  but  never  any 
where  except  in  the  innermost  sanctuary,  which  was  its  rest- 
ing-place. Upon  the  Nubian  monuments  hitherto  made  known^ 
we  discover  this  in  two  places ;  at  Asseboa  and  Derar,  and  on 
each  twice.  Those  of  Asseboa  are  both  standing.  In  one  the 
tabernacle  is  veiled,  but  upon  the  other  it  is  without  a  curtain  ;^ 
Ammon  appears  in  the  same,  sitting  on  a  couch ;  before  him 
an  altar  with  gifts."  Upon  one  the  king  is  kneeling  before 
the  ship  at  his  devotions,  in  the  other  he  is  coming  towards  it 
with  an  offering  of  frankincense  (is  it  in  order  to  consult  the 
oracle  ?).  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  rock-monument  at  Derar 
we  also  discover  it  twice.  Once  in  procession,  borne  by  a 
number  of  priests;^  the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  the  king  meets  it, 

■  Herod,  ii.  29.  *  Diodorus,  ii.  199. 

*  Curtails,  It.  7,  umhilieo  nmiUt.  I  doubt  this  statement,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
passsffe  just  quoted  from  Diodorus,  but  because  yre  see  on  one  of  the  common  monuments  a 
complete  portrait  of  Ammon.  *  Diodorus,  i.  67. 

»  So  in  Ammonium ;  Curtius,  1.  c.  *  Compare  especially  the  account  of  Alexander's 

Tiidt  to  Ammonium,  in  Diodorus,  ii.  199,  and  Curtius,  1.  c. 
"*  Oau,  plate  xIt.  B.    In  this  the  relief  is  represented  as  coloured. 
"  Ibid,  plate  xlr.  A.    Ammon  appears  here  with  the  ram's  head. 

•  Ibid,  plate  liC. 
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bringing  frankincense ;  the  other  time  at  rest^  These  pro- 
cessions are  not  only  seen  upon  the  great  Egyptian  temples  at 
Philae,  Elephantis,  and  Thebes,  but  also  upon  the  great  Oasis.* 
The  sacred  ship  was  therefore  the  oracle  ship  ;  and  wherever 
we  discover  it  we  may  conclude  that  an  oracle  of  Ammon  was, 
or  should  be  there. — But  it  is  naturally  asked,  how  came  this 
idea  of  ships  ?  The  answer  seems  almost  as  naturally  to  pre- 
sent itself.  For  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  shall  still  further 
see,  how  the  worship  of  Ammon  spread  along  the  Nile  by  the 
foundation  of  temples  and  colonies,  can  we  in  these  ships  and 
these  processions  see  anything  plainer  than  the  allegorical  pro- 
pagation of  this  xoorship  in  this  manner?  Does  not  this  ex- 
plain the  representation  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  ?  Does 
not  this  explain  also  the  frequent  repetition,  as  this  propaga- 
tion happened  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  oracle,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  ? 

These  oracles  were  certainly  the  main  support  of  this  reli- 
gion ;  and,  if  we  connect  with  them  the  local  features  of  the 
country,  it  will  at  once  throw  a  strong  light  upon  its  origin. 
Fertility  is  here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  confined  to  the  borders 
of  the  Nile.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  it  the  desert  begins. 
How  could  it  then  be  otherwise  than  that  crowds  of  men 
should  congregate  on  the  borders  of  the  stream  where  the 
dhourra,  almost  the  only  com  here  cultivated,  would  grow. 
And  if  they  could  satisfy  their  first  cravings  with  the  produce 
of  this  scanty  space,  was  not  the  rise  of  a  religion  having  for 
its  object  the  adoration  of  nature,  referring  to  it,  just  what 
might  be  expected  ?  Add  to  all  this,  however,  another  circum- 
stance highly  important.  Meroe  wias  besides,  as  will  be  proved 
in  the  following  chapter,  the  chief  mart  for  the  trade  of  these 
regions.  It  was  the  grand  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade  be- 
tween Ethiopia,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  even  India.  But  before  proceeding  to  these 
circumstances,  let  us  take  an  accurate  survey  of  the  express  and 
authentic  information  given  us  by  the  ancients  respecting  the 
history  and  condition  of  Meroe. 

Meroe,  according  to  their  account,  was  a  city  which  had  its 
settled  constitution  and  laws,  its  ruler  and  government.  But 
the  form  of  this  state  was  one  which  we  too  often  find  among 
the  kingdoms  of  these  southern  regions ;  it  was  a  hierarchy ; 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  race  or  caste  of  priests^ 

*  Oau,  plate  lii  '  Description  i^Egypie^  plate  xiii.  xzxvii.  Ixix. 
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who  chose  from  among  themselves  a  king.  I  shall  translate 
here  Diodorus's  account  of  them,  which  is  the  most  extensive 
and  accurate  that  we  have. 

"  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians,"*  he  says,  "differ  in  many  re- 
spects from  those  of  other  nations,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in 
the  election  of  their  kings ;  which  is  thus  managed.  The 
priests  select  the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  order,  and 
upon  whichever  of  these  the  god  (Jupiter  Ammon)  fixes,  as  he 
is  carried  in  procession,  he  is  acknowledged  king  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  who  then  fall  down  and  adore  him  as  a  god,  because  he 
is  placed  over  the  government  by  the  choice  of  the  gods.  The 
person  thus  selected  immediately  enjoys  all  the  prerogatives, 
which  are  conceded  to  him  by  the  laws,  in  respect  to  his  mode 
of  life ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  or  punish  any  one,  beyond 
what  the  usages  of  their  forefathers  and  the  laws  allow.  It  is 
a  custom  among  them  to  inflict  upon  no  subject  the  sentence 
of  death,  even  though  he  should  be  legally  condemned  to  that 
punishment ;  but  they  send  to  the  malefactor  one  of  the  serv- 
ants of  justice,  who  bears  the  symbol  of  death.  When  the 
criminal  sees  this  he  goes  immediately  to  his  own  house  and 
deprives  himself  of  life.  The  Greek  custom  of  escaping  pun- 
ishment by  flight  into  a  neighbouring  country  is  not  there  per- 
mitted. It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  one  who  would  have 
attempted  this,  strangled  him  with  her  own  girdle,  in  order  to 
save  her  family  from  that  greater  ignominy.  But  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  priests  at  Meroe,  for  example,  who  at- 
tend to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  hold  the  highest  ranks, 
send  a  messenger  to  the  king,  with  an  order  to  die.  They 
make  known  to  him  that  the  gods  command  this,  and  that 
mortals  should  not  withdraw  from  their  decrees ;  and  perhaps 
added  such  reasons  as  could  not  be  controverted  by  weak  un- 
derstandings, prejudiced  by  custom,  and  unable  to  oppose  any- 
thing thereto." 

The  government  continued  in  this  original  state  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Ptolemy,  and  its  catastrophe  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  its  formation.  By  its  increased  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  the  light  of  Grecian  philosophy  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia.  Ergamenes,  at  that  time  king,  tired  of  being  priest- 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  put  them  to 
death,  and  became  effectually  a  sovereign.*     A  consequence 

^  Diodorus,  i.  p.  177i  etc.    He  is  speaking  of  Meroe.  '  Ibid.  i.  p.  178. 
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of  Greek  illumination — or  rather  of  the  lust  of  power  in  kings 
— which  could  hardly  be  expected  in  this  distant  region. 

Of  the  history  of  this  state  previous  to  the  revolution  just 
mentioned,  but  very  scanty  information  has  been  preserved ; 
but  yet  enough  to  show  its  high  antiquity  and  its  early  aggrand- 
izement. Pliny*  tells  us,  "  that  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  its 
wars  with  Egypt,  which  it  sometimes  subdued  and  sometimes 
served ;  it  was  powerful  and  illustrious  even  as  far  back  as  the 
Trojan  war,  when  Memnon  reigned.  At  the  time  of  his  so- 
vereignty," he  continues,  "  Meroe  is  said  to  have  contained 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  and  four  hundred 
thousand  artificers  {artifices).  They  still  reckon  there  forty- 
five  kings."  Though  these  accounts  lose  themselves  in  the 
darkness  of  tradition,  yet  we  may,  by  tracing  history  upwards, 
discover  some  certain  chronological  data.  In  the  Persian  pe- 
riod Meroe  was  certainly  free  and  independent,  and  an  im- 
portant state ;  otherwise  Cambyses  would  hardly  have  made 
such  great  preparations  for  his  unfortunate  expedition.*  Dur- 
ing the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  at  Sais,  under  Psammeti- 
chus  and  his  successors,  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  not  only  re- 
sisted his  yoke,  although  his  son  Psammis  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Ethiopia,  but  we  have  an  important  fact, 
which  gives  us  a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  that  time 
towards  the  south ;  the  emigration  of  the  Egyptian  waa^rior 
caste.  These  migrated  towards  Meroe,  whose  ruler  assigned 
them  dwellings  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  the  province 
of  Gojam,  (as  I  shall  hereafter  show,)  whose  restless  inhabitants 
were  expelled  their  country.*  The  dominions  of  the  ruler  of 
Meroe  therefore  certainly  reached  so  far  at  that  time,  though 
his  authority  on  the  borders  fluctuated,  in  consequence  of  the 
pastoral  hordes  roving  thereabout,  and  could  only  be  fixed  by 
colonies.  Let  us  go  a  century  farther  back,  between  800  and 
700  B.  c,  and  we  shall  mount  to  the  flourishing  period  of 
this  empire,  contemporary  with  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  especially  with  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  time 
of  Isaiah,  750,  700,  where  we  shall  consequently  have  a  light 
from  the  Jewish  annals  and  the  oracles  of  the  prophets,  in  con- 
nexion with  Herodotus.*     This  is  the  period  in  which  the  three 

>  Pliniiu,  yi  35.  *  Herod,  ii.  25.    The  statements  of  Strabo,  1139,  etc.,  according 

to  which  Cambyses  reached  Meroe,  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  accord  with  thoee  of  Herod- 
otus, if  we  understand  him  to  mean  northern  Meroe,  near  mount  Berkal. 

'  Herod,  ii.  30. 

^  Oesenius,  on  Isaiah  xix.  1,  proposes  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  arise  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Jewish  chronology,  by  "*«*^'«g  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Neco  sixteen  years. 
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mighty  rulers,  Sabaco,  Seuechus,  and  Tarhaco,  started  up  as 
conquerors,  and  directed  their  weapons  against  Egypt,  which, 
at  least  Upper  Egypt,  became  an  easy  prey,  from  the  unfor- 
tunate troubles  of  the  dodecarchy  having  just  taken  place. 
According  to  Eusebius*  Sabaco  reigned  twelve,  Seuechus  also 
twelve,  and  Tarhaco  twenty  years;  but  by  Herodotus,  who 
only  mentions  Sabaco,  to  whom  he  gives  a  reign  of  fifty  years, 
this  name  seems  to  designate  the  whole  dynasty,  which  not 
unfrequently  follows  that  of  its  founder.  Herodotus  expressly 
says  that  he  had  quitted  Egypt  at  the  command  of  his  oracle 
in  Ethiopia.*  It  may  therefore  be  seen  by  the  example  of  this 
conqueror,  how  great  their  dependence  must  have  been  in 
their  native  country  upon  the  oracle  of  Ammon  ;  when  even 
the  absent,  as  ruler  of  a  conquered  state,  yielded  obedience  to 
it.  Sabaco,  however,  is  not  represented  by  him  as  a  barbarian 
or  tyrant,  but  as  a  benefactor  to  the  community  by  the  con- 
struction of  dams.  The  chronology  of  Seuechus  and  Tarhaco 
is  determined  by  the  Jewish  history.  Seuechus  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  whose  reign  ended  in 
722,  and  of  Salmanassar.'  Tarhaco  was  the  contemporary  of 
his  successor,  Sennacherib,  and  deterred  him,  in  the  year  714 
B.  c,  from  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  merely  by  the  rumour  of 
his  advance  against  him.^  His  name,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Eratosthenes,  in  Strabo,* 
mentions  him  as  a  conqueror  who  had  penetrated  into  Europe, 
and  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules — that  is,  as  a  great  conqueror. 
Certainly,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  must  have  ranked 
about  this  time  as  an  important  state.  And  we  shall  find  this 
to  be  the  case  if  we  go  about  two  hundred  years  farther  back, 
to  the  time  of  Asa,  the  great-grandson  of  Solomon,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  mounted  the  throne  of  Judah  within  twenty  years 
after  his  grandsire's  death,  955.  Against  hirn,  it  is  said  in  the 
Jewish  annals,  went  out  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  a  host  of  a 
thousand  thousand  men,  and  three  hundred   chariots.^     Al* 

ixistead  of  forty-az,  by  which  the  period  of  PsammetichQB  and  the  dodecarchy  would  be 
carried  so  much  fiurther  back.  We  may  hope  that  the  new  deciphering  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  will  throw  some  light  upon  uiis  subject;  but,  at  all  eTents,  the  flouzishing  period 
*   of  Meroe  must  be  placed  between  800  and  700. 

>  Chronic,  tom.  ii..l81,  cf.  M<rrahtim*8  Chronicotit  p.  436.  *  Herod,  ii.  137—139. 

'  2  Kings  XTii.  4.  '  He  is  called  So  in  our  translation,  but  the  name  may  also  be  read  Seven* 
See  Michf^lis.  He  is  also  mentioned  here  as  king  of  Egypt.  [See  Dr.  Gill's  Comment,  on 
the  Terse  referred  to.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Seuechus  is  the  So,  (the  Sua,)  to  whom 
Hoshea  sent  an  embassy,  2  Kin^  xix.  9.  Tarhaco  is  without  doubt  the  Tirhakah,  the  Ethi- 
opian, who  came  out  to  fi^ht  ogamst  Sennacherib.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xliii.  p.  164.  TVans- 
lator.]  *  2  Kmgs  xix.  9.    [See  the  note  on  the  seventh  yerse  of  the  same  chapter 

in  Mant*s  Bible.     TrtmekUor,]  »  Strabo,  p.  1007. 

*  2  Chron.  xir.  9.    See  the  remarks  of  Michaelis.    He  trandates  it  Ctuhite,  which  appel- 
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though  this  number  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  mighty  army, 
it  yet  affords  a  proof  of  the  mightiness  of  the  empire,  which  at 
that  time  probably  comprised  Arabia  Felix ;  but  the  chariots 
of  war,  which  never  were  in  use  in  Arabia,  prove  that  the  pas- 
sage refers  to  Ethiopia.  Zerah's  expedition  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  Asa  s  reign,  consequently  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Christ ;  and  as  such  an  empire  could  not  be 
quite  a  new  one,  we  are  led  by  undoubted  historical  statements 
up  to  the  period  of  Solomon,  about  1000,  b.  c.  ;  and  as  this 
comes  near  to  the  Trojan  period,  Pliny's  statements,  though 
only  resting  on  mythi,  obtain  historical  weight.  Farther  back 
than  this  the  annals  of  history  are  silent ;  but  the  monuments 
now  begin  to  speak,  and  confirm  that  high  antiquity,  which 
general  opinion  and  the  traditions  of  Meroe  attribute  to  this 
state.  The  name  of  Ramasses,  or  Sesostris,  has  already  been 
found  upon  many  of  the  Nubian  monuments ;  and  that  he  was 
the  conqueror  of  Ethiopia  is  known  from  history.*  The  pe- 
riod in  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  placed  later  than  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  the  name  of 
Thutmosis,  belonging  to  the  preceding  dynasty,  has  also  been 
found  in  Nubia,'  and  that  assuredly  upon  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient monuments  of  Armada.  But  in  this  sculpture,  as  well 
as  in  the  procession  representing  the  victory  over  Ethiopia  in 
the  offering  of  the  booty,  there  appears  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  peaceful  arts ;  they 
must  consequently  be  attributed  to  a  nation  that  had  long  been 
formed.  We  thus  approach  the  Mosaic  period,  in  which  the 
Jewish  traditions  ascribe  the  conquest  of  Meroe  to  no  less  a 
person  than  Moses  himself.*  The  traditions  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  also  agree  in  this,  that  Meroe  in  Ethiopia  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  most  ancient  states  of  Egypt.  Who  can  ex- 
pect here  more  critical  certainty  than  this?  History  itself, 
however,  has  carried  us  back  to  those  ages  in  which  the  forma- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  states  took  place,  and  has  thus  far 
shown  that  Meroe  was  one  of  them. 

lation  comprises  both  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Bthiopia,  remarking  expressly, 
however,  by  comparing  2  Chron.  xvi.  8,  that  he  mast  haTe  been  king  of  Ethiopia ;  and  pro- 
bably of  Arabia  Felix  as  weU.     [See  also  Gill's  Commentary  on  the  same  panage.] 

1  Herod,  ii.  110;  Strabo,  1140.  That  the  Pharaohs  should  have  carried  their  conquests 
into  Ethiopia,  could  in  no  period  seem  less  strange  than  in  ours,  in  which  the  same  scene  has 
been  acted.  Scarcely  was  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  firmly  possessed  of  that  kingdom,  than 
his  son  Ismael  Pasha  undertook  the  same  conquest,  and  not  only  penetrated  to  Meroe,  but 
even  at  one  time  as  far  as  Singue^  lO^  N.  Lat. 

•  See  above,  p.  184. 

*  See  the  account  of  his  expedition  against  Meroey  in  Josephus,  Ant,  Jud,  ii  10,  which  has 
the  air  of  a  romance. 
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In  a  state  whose  government  differed  so  widely  from  any 
thing  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  would  happen  with  regard  to  the  people  or 
subjects.  We  cannot  expect  a  picture  here  that  will  bear  any 
similitude  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Meroe  rather 
resembled  in  appearance  the  larger  states  of  interior  Africa  at 
the  present  day ;  a  number  of  small  nations,  of  the  most  oppo- 
site habits  and  manners,  some  with,  and  some  without,  settled 
abodes,  form  there  what  is  called  an  empire ;  although  the  ge- 
neral political  band  which  holds  them  together  appears  loose, 
and  is  often  scarcely  perceptible.^  In  Meroe  this  band  was  of 
a  twofold  nature ;  religion,  that  is,  a  certain  worship,  princi- 
pally resting  upon  oracles  and  commerce :  unquestionably  the 
strongest  chains  by  which  barbarians  could  be  fettered,  except 
forcible  subjugation.  The  rites  of  that  religion,  connected 
with  oracles,  satisfied  the  curious  and  superstitious,  as  did  trade 
the  cravings  of  their  sensual  appetites.  Eratosthenes  has  hand- 
ed us  down  an  accurate  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  in 
his  time.^  According  to  his  account  the  island  comprised  a 
variety  ofpeople,  of  whom  some  followed  agriculture,  some  a 
nomad,  pastoral  life,  and  others  hunting :  all  of  them  choosing 
that  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  district  in  which  they  lived. 

The  nomad  tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Meroe  in  Nubia, 
were  no  longer  subject  to  that  state.^  The  dominion  over 
roving  hordes,  however,  can  seldom  have  fixed  boundaries,  and 
it  would  be  rash  to  apply  what  Eratosthenes  says  of  his  times 
to  all  the  preceding  centuries,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  from  the  monuments,  that  the  rulers  of  Meroe  lived  in 
almost  continual  war&re  with  these  nomad  tribes.  To  the 
west,  Meroe  was  bounded  by  sandy  deserts  which  separated  it 
from  Darfour,  unknown  in  antiquity ;  and  to  the  east,  it  had 
for  neighbours  in  the  mountains,  the  rude  Shangallas,  the  Trog- 
lodytes, or  the  race  of  Biscbaries,  at  about  ten  or  eleven  days' 
journey  distant  from  the  city  of  Meroe.*  These  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  subjects  of  Meroe,  as  they,  according  to  what  is 
stated  above,  had  their  own  kings  or  chiefs. 

To  the  south  of  Meroe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  province, 
which,  by  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  numerous  race  of  Egyptian  colonists.  At  the 
time  Psammetichus  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  mercenaries, 

*  See  the  deacription  of  the  empire  of  Bomon,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  African  Aeeocia- 
Hon,  p.  189,  etc.  •  Strabo,  p.  1177.  >  Thii  is  exprenly  stated  1^  Eratosthenes 

in  Strabo,  p.  1194.  *  Eratosthenes,  ap.  Strabo,  1.  c.  p.  1134. 
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the  sole  government  in  Egypt,  the  numerous  Egyptian  war- 
rior-caste rebelled  against  him  ;  they  had  indeed  already  in  the 
foregoing  troubles,  when  the  priest-caste  played  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  in  fact  for  a  long  time  played  a  winning  game,  been 
deeply  injured.  These  Egyptian  warriors, — who  might  be 
called,  as  belonging  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  nation,  the 
Egyptian  nobility,  if  false  notions  of  a  subordinate  nature  did 
not  too  easily  attach  themselves  to  that  appellation, — ^these 
Egyptian  warriors,  I  say,  chose  rather  to  leave  the  land  of 
their  birth,  than  comply  with  the  new  order  of  things,  which 
began  with  Psammetichus's  reign  in  Egypt.  The  king  in 
vain  attempted  to  restrain  them,  they  derided  his  attempt,  and 
left  the  country,  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  in^num- 
ber.  This  took  place  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ.  They  emigrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  obtained  a 
new  settlement  from  the  king  of  Meroe.  He  willingly  received 
them,  and  appointed  them  a  province,  whose  inhabitants  having 
been  lately  rebellious  were  expelled,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  these  new  comers.  This  land,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thority, was  the  present  Gojam,  an  island  formed  by  a  deep 
curve  of  the  Nile,  which  it  makes  immediately  after  its  rise,  and 
then  returns,  almost  in  a  complete  circle,  nearly  back  to  its 
sources. 

Here  this  numerous  Egyptian  colony  settled,  and  formed  a 
separate  state  dependent  upon  Meroe,  but  governed  by  its  own 
subordinate  kings,  or  rather,  at  least  at  a  later  period,  by  its 
queens.  They  introduced,  according  to  Herodotus,  civiliza- 
tion among  the  Ethiopian  tribes  dwelling  in  these  regions ; 
and  built  cities,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  Sem- 
bobytis ;  there  was  also  another  called  Esar.  This  state,  which 
lasted  for  many  centuries,  extended  itself  on  the  east  as  far  as 
the  mountains,  and  very  clear  traces  of  it  are  visible  in  the 
histories  of  these  countries  at  later  periods.^ 

The  state  of  Meroe,  therefore,  comprised  a  number  of  very 
different  races  or  tribes,  united  together  by  one  common  form 
of  worship,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  the  most 
cultivated,  and  consequently  the  dominant  caste.  But  a  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered,  which  has  probably  before  this  oc- 

>  I  must  beseech  the  reader  to  accept  these  remarks  as  the  results  of  a  careM  historical 
research,  which  on  another  occasion  I  have  laid  before  the  public  in  its  tail  extent  with  the 
prooft.  Commentat.  SocUt.  Scient.  Goetting.  torn.  xii.  p.  48,  etc  The  passages  of  the  an- 
cients which  I  have  principally  quoted  are  Herod,  ii.  30:  Flinv,  yi  29, 30;  and  Strabo,  p. 
1134.    Seef  HuU>r&alWork8fm.p.323. 
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curred  to  my  readers :  namely,  to  what  nation  belonged  this 
ruling  priest-caste  ?  Were  they  natives  of  the  country,  or  did 
they  emigrate  into  it  ?  The  origin  and  descent  of  this  race  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  by  express  historical  evidence.  The 
peopling  of  these  distant  regions,  and  many  of  the  early  emi- 
grations, occurred  so  long  before  the  period  of  legitimate  his- 
tory, that  more  than  conjecture  cannot  be  here  expected.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  as  a  race 
who  had  emigrated  into  the  land,  but  as  a  primitive  aboriginal 
people,  and  the  same  belief  prevailed  among  the  Egyptian 
priest-caste.*  Nothing  more  can  be  determined  respecting 
them  from  historic  evidence.  What  therefore  now  remains  to 
be  done,  is  to  examine  whether  the  information  we  have  re- 
specting this  race  will  warrant  us  to  consider  them  as  having 
emigrated  into  this  region  ?  and  whether  we  can  discover  in 
the  tribes  still  existing  there  the  descendants  of  that  race  ?  Our 
knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  derived  from  the  monuments  it  has 
left  behind;  but  from  these  innumerable  pictures  we  are 
placed  in  a  situation  of  judging  of  its  external  character.  In 
these  we  always  discover  the  same  formation  of  countenance, 
the  same  shape,^  the  same  colour,  and  although  with  many 
variations,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  same  rich  costume.  The 
countenance  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  negro  variety,  it  is  a 
handsome  profile,  the  body  is  tall  and  slender,  the  hair  straight 
or  curled,  the  colour  a  reddish  brown.  That  the  colour  in  the 
painted  reliefs  was  certainly  that  of  the  people  represented,  no 
one  can  entertain  a  doubt  who  has  seen  Belzoni's  plates  of  the 
royal  sepulchre,  which  has  been  opened.*  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  to  mean  that  the  colour  in  nature  was  ex- 
actly the  same ;  the  artists  in  this  respect  were  constrained  by 
their  materials ;  but  I  maintain  with  confidence  that  this  race 
was  neither  fair  nor  dark,  but  of  a  brown  colour  between  the 
two.  I  believe  I  recognise  them  in  the  Nubian  race.  Though 
the  colour,  by  frequent  intermixture  with  female  negro  slaves, 
is  become  something  darker,  yet  the  same  shape,  the  same  pro- 
file, and  the  same  moral  characteristics  are  still  to  be  found,  as 
far  as  this  can  possibly  be  expected,  in  their  present  degenerate 
state.*  They  were  once,  according  to  Strabo,  a  mighty  nation, 
spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.*     They  are  now  pressed 

*  DiodoruB,  i.  p.  174.  '  Only  among  the  few  fiffores  in  the  rock-sepulchres  are 
they  somewhat  cufferent,  but  these  in  general  betray  the  inmncy  of  the  art. 

*  See  above,  p.  185.  *  Compare  what  is  gaid  above,  p.  165,  upon  the  afioounts  im- 
parted by  Burkhardt  and  odicrs  »  Strabo,  p.  1134,  1135. 
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bdck  into  its  valley,  scarcely  more  than  the  ruins  of  a  nation ; 
but  it  has  been  impossible  altogether  to  suppress  them.  Their 
ancient  civilization  was  knit  to  their  religion,  and  naturally 
declined  with  it ;  intermixture  with  foreigners,  wars,  and  op- 
pressions, did  the  rest :  what  then  can  be  expected  beyond  a 
&int  shadow  of  what  they  once  were  ?^  But  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  descriptions  and  representations  of 
them  given  by  modem  travellers,  with  those  upon  the  reliefs, 
will  recognise  the  same  shape,  and  the  same  countenance.^ 
They  even  still  carry  the  same  weapons  ;  the  long,  often  two- 
edged  spear,  the  great  shield  of  hippopotamus-skin,  with  which 
they  so  often  appear  on  the  monuments^  and  by  which  even 
the  prophet  characterizes  them ;'  and  if  the  splendour  of  their 
dress  is  exchanged  for  lighter  habiliments,  yet  then  the  nature 
of  the  climate  renders  them  ornaments  rather  than  necessary 
clothing.  All  these  distinguishing  marks,  I  grant,  are  mere 
probabilities,  and  not  founded  upon  historical  evidence.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  bring  forward  arguments  against  them.  I  shall 
however  consider  my  views  as  just,  until  replaced  by  others 
more  probable. 

*  And  yet,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  the  remams  of  a  hierarchy  itiD  ezistB  in  ihoM 
regions ;  it  seems  then  occasioned  by  something  in  the  locality.  We  read  in  Burkhardt's 
TVatfela  in  Nubia,  p.  286,  etc.,  of  a  priestly  establishment  at  Damer,  a  town  of  fire  hundred 
hoQses  seated  on  the  sonth  shore  of  the  Tacazze  or  Mogrew,  jnst  before  its  junction  with  the 
Kile,  consequently  in  the  isle  of  Meroe.  In  this  small  but  independent  state  the  authority  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  niffh  pontiff,  called  El  Faky  el  Kebir,  who  is  tiieir  real  chief  and  oracle* 

E'yer.  The  office  ishereditary  in  one  fi&mily.  The  Faky  el  Kebir  (or  great  FiJcy)  leads  the 
fe  of  a  hermit,  shut  up  in  his  chamber  all  the  morning  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, after  which  he  transacts  business  till  long  after  sim-set.  He  occupies  a  small  buildmg, 
one  part  of  which  is  a  chapel,  and  the  other  a  room  about  twelve  feet  square,  in  which  he 
oonstaniOT  resides  day  and  night  He  is  a  renerable  looking  fig^nre,  clothed  in  a  long  whit« 
robe.  There  are  many  &kys  under  him  of  yarious  rank,  who  enjoy  more  or  less  a  reputation 
finr  sanctity.  At  Damer  are  several  schools,  to  which  young  men  repair  firom  Darfour,  Sen- 
naar,  Kordofan,  and  other  parts  of  Soudan,  in  order  to  acquire  a  proficiency  in  the  law,  and 
in  the  reading  of  the  Koran.  The  schools  are  in  an  open  ^lace  aqjoining  the  great  mosque. 
Imagine  instoid  of  this  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon«  and  instead  of  the  Koran  and  law,  tiie 
books  of  Hermes  and  the  pnest-ritual,  and  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  believing  it 
one  of  the  ancient  priestly  establishments.  "  The  affiurs  of  this  little  hierarchical  state," 
continues  Burkharat,  "  appear  to  be  conducted  with  great  prudence.  All  its  neighbours 
testify  much  req>ect  for  the  fakys ;  the  treacherous  Biseharein,  even,  are  so  completely  kept 
in  awe  by  them,  that  they  have  never  been  known  to  hurt  any  of  the  people  of  Damer,  when 
travelling  from  thence  across  the  mountains  to  Souakin.  They  particularly  fear  the  power 
of  the  ukys  to  deprive  them  of  rain,  and  thus  to  cause  the  death  of  their  flocks.  It  is  also 
a  trading  state.  Uaravans  pass  occasionally  from  Damer  to  Dongola,  Shendy,  Souakin,  and 
the  Arabian  Qulf :  for  many  of  the  fakys  are  traders.  Caravans  generally  make  a  diort  stay 
at  this  place,  as  tne  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  common  necessaries  eamly  obtained.  Two 
tBikyB  accompanied  the  caravan  as  guards  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  country  of  Shendy.  The 
load  is  dangerous,  and  the  inhabitants  upon  it  robbers ;  but  such  is  the  lear  entertained  of  the 
fifiikys  of  Damer,  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  marching  unarmed  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  was 
aomcient  to  inspire  the  country  people  with  the  greatest  req>ect.  It  would  require  an  armed 
force  to  pass  here  without  the  aid  of  some  of  these  religious  men."  Could  tiiere  be  a  bettev 
Toncher  for  the  truth  of  our  picture  of  the  ancient  priest  and  trade  state,  and  their  rise  and 
progress  ?  It  will  now  be  easily  understood  how  settlements  of  priests  might  influence  ^ 
oonrse  of  trade. 

*  8ee  them  in  Legh  and  others.  *  Jer.  xlvl.  9. 
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This  question  is  naturally  followed  by  another,  to  which 
various  and  contradictory  answers  have  hitherto  been  given  ; 
though  I  venture  to  hope  that  what  I  have  already  said  will  gO' 
a  great   way  towards  setting  it  at  rest.     This  question   is, 
whether  Ethiopia,  and  particularly  Meroe,  was  the  parent  of 
civilization,  which  descended  thence  into  Egypt ;  or  whether 
civilization  ascended  the  Nile  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia  ?     I 
should  not  think  this,  considering  our  present  acquaintance 
with  the  monuments,  and  the  helps  history  affords,  a  problem 
diflScult  to  solve,  if  a  prevailing  mistake  attending  it  be  first 
laid  aside.     It  is  a  very  general  error  to  suppose — that  those, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  point  of  civilization,  or 
what  is  nearly  tantamount  to  it,  the  worship  of  Ammon  with 
its  dependencies,  was  at  Meroe,  and  that  it  spread  thence  down 
the  Nile  into  Egypt,  and  certainly  first  to  Upper  Egypt,  where 
it  attained   in  Thebes   its  full  perfection — must  necessarily 
affirm  that  this  happened  in  the  exact  order  and  succession  be- 
held in  the  monuments  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     Such 
an  assertion  would  not  only  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  monu- 
ments, as  we  have  above  explained  them — but  also  to  history. 
We  have  historical  evidence  that  rulers  of  Meroe  were,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  likewise  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  at  least  of  Upper 
Egypt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  of  the  Pharaohs 
extended  their  dominion  over  Ethiopia.     What,   therefore, 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  countries  should  be  mutually 
affected  by  being  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with  each 
other ;  and,  as  the  erection  of  monuments,  temples,  and  their 
appurtenances,  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  rites  of  Ammon,. 
that  the  Pharaohs,  when  they  ruled  over  Ethiopia,  should  en- 
deavour to  perpetuate  their  memory  there,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,, 
by  the  building  of  monuments  ?     I  think  this  already  settled 
by  the  reliefs  which  decorated  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  temples ; 
and  that  I  have  proved,  as  well  by  the  high  perfection  of  the 
art  as  by  the  objects  they  represent,  that  they  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs. 
And  who  would  presume  to  assert  that  some  of  these  temples 
themselves  were  not  their  work  ? 

Those,  therefore,  who  derive  the  civilization  of  Egypt  from 
Ethiopia,  and  particularly  from  Meroe,  will  not  go  further  than 
to  affirm  that  certain  colonies  of  the  priest-caste  spread  from 
Meroe  into  Egypt.  This  happened  according  to  the  oracle  of 
Ammon.     '^  They  undertook  their  expeditions  at  the  time  and 
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to  the  place  appointed  by  the  god."*  The  fact  is  too  well 
known  that  the  foundation  of  colonies  in  the  ancient  world 
generally  took  place  under  the  authority  of  the  oracles,  for  it 
to  be  necessary  to  stop  here  to  prove  it.  But  these  oracles 
were  under  the  guidance  of  a  higher  power,  that  of  the  high 
priests,  or  perhaps  the  kings,  or  both ;  consequently  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  these  settlements  were  not  left  to  blind 
chance,  but  selected  and  appointed  for  particular  objects.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  history  and  the  monuments. 

One  of  these  setdements,  the  nearest  to  Meroe  on  the  north, 
is  only  lately  become  known  to  us.  I  speak  of  that  near 
mount  Berkal.*  Here  evidently  stood  a  sort  of  second  Meroe ; 
indeed,  even  the  very  name  obtained  here,  the  village  being 
still  called  Merawe.  At  this  place  are  found  the  remains  of 
two  temples,  dedicated  to  Osiris  and  Ammon.  The  larger, 
with  an  alley  of  sphinxes  and  all  the  sections  of  the  great  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  surpasses  in  extent  and  finishing  those  of  the 
parent  state.^  The  smaller,  called  by  Caillaud  a  Typhonium^ 
exhibits  in  its  sanctuary  Ammon  with  his  whole  train.*  But, 
besides  the  name,  another  thing  indubitably  proves  this  place 
to  have  been  a  colony  from  Meroe ;  I  mean  the  pyramidic 
buildings  for  the  dead,  with  nearly  the  very  same  number  of 
pyramids  as  at  Assur,  though  of  a  larger  size.^  These  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  found  between  the  island  of  Meroe  and 
Egypt.  The  reliefs  on  the  temples  relate  to  the  worship  of 
Ammon.  A  hero,  or  king,  is  offering  to  him  a  number  of 
captives  on  the  pylone.^  In  the  interior  decorations,  richer 
gifts  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles.  In  the  front  building 
of  the  pyramids  Osiris,  as  king  of  the  lower  world,  to  whom 
likewise  gifts  are  presented.®  This  place,  at  a  later  period, — 
probably  after  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies, — became  the  capi 
-tal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Napata ;  and  which,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Nero,  when  the  Romans  captured  and  destroyed  it,  was 
the  residence  of  the  queens  who  reigned  here  under  the  title 
of  Candace.^ 

Ammonium,  in  the  Libyan  desert,  was,  according  to  the  ex- 

*  Herod,  ii.  29.  ZTparci^orrac  is  his  expression.  The  foundation  of  such  colonies,  in  the 
midst  of  barbarous  nations,  would  very  likely  be  often  attended  with  wars.  But  the  warlike 
expeditions  of  a  priestly  state  would  naturally  haye  for  their  object  the  spread  of  its  worship, 
iieeanse  without  this  no  conquests  could  be  presenred. 

*  This  mountain  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile ;  the  monument  at  its  foot  This  is  now 
made  known  to  us  by  the  plates  and  ground-plan  of  Caillaud,  plate  xlix.^xxiy. 

s  Caillaud,  plate  Ixiy.— bm.  « Ibid,  plate  Ixyii  » Ibid,  plate  Ixxi. 

*  Caillaud,  plate  lyi.  lyiL  Also  opposite,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  Nuri,  is  a 
group  of  pyramids.    Caillaud,  pkte  xlyii.  ^  Caillaud,  plate  Ixi. 

^  loid.  plate  liii.— ly.  *  Plin.  yi.  85.    Compare  Mannert,  x.  p.  220. 
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press  testimony  of  Herodotus/  another  of  these  colonies,  which, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  did  not  consist  merely  of  a  temple' 
and  oracle,  but  rather  formed  a  small  state  where  the  priest- 
caste  was,  as  at  Meroe,  the  ruling  body,' and  chose  a  king  from 
among  themselves.  And,  certainly,  according  to  his  account, 
this  colony  was  founded  in  common  from  Thebes  and  Meroe. 
A  very  remarkable  fact,  which  not  only  proves  the  foundation 
of  such  colonies,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended, 
but  also  places  beyond  a  doubt  the  continuance  of  a  connexion 
and  a  common  interest  between  Meroe  and  Thebes. 

The  kingly  Thebes  itself  was  a  third,  and  by  iar  the  most 
important  settlement  of  this  priest-caste ;  it  formed  a  sort  of 
central  point,  from  which  they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Egypt 
and  the  Oases.  The  priestly  tradition  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
asserted  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris,  with  its  feasts  and 
processions,  to  be  first  settled  at  Meroe  the  metropolis.*  From 
this  city  did  Osiris,  the  great  symbol  of  Egyptian  civilization, 
carry  it  into  Egypt  The  worship  of  Ammon  and  his  temple 
associates,  the  same  priestly  dominion,  the  same  oracles,  con- 
firmed it  in  antiquity ;  and  do  we  not  see  the  same  truth  still 
established  by  the  monuments,  when  we  discover  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Upper  and  in  the  pyramids  of  Middle  Egypt  the  same 
designs  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  of  which  the  monu- 
ments of  Nubia  and  Meroe  furnished  the  first  rude  models  ? 
But  that  Meroe  was  ja  colony  of  Thebes  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est proof.  And  if  the  question  turns  upon  the  rise  of  civiliza- 
tion,— ^what  is  gained  by  this  opinion  ?  On  what  account  was 
it  less  likely  to  arise  in  Meroe  than  in  the  Thebais  ?  No  doubt 
in  both  countries  certain  external  causes  promoted  it ;  but  that 
these  are  to  be  found  as  well,  indeed  rather  sooner,  in  Meroe 
than  in  the  Thebais,  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  conclusions  to  which  I  came,  in 
the  early  editions  of  these  Researches,  by  the  study  of  history, 
to  find  that  the  pursuits  of  others,  in  a  different  path, — I  mean 
the  study  of  monuments  and  inscriptions, — lead  exactly  to  the 
same  inferences.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refrain  from  giving  here 
the  opinions  to  which  the  labours  of  Gau  and  ChampoUion 

1  Herod.  iL  42. 

*  Diodonu,  I  p.  175.  As  the  credibilitT  of  the  statements  of  Diodoms  depends  entirely 
upon  the  sources  firom  which  he  obtained  taem,  it  is  necessary  that  these  ahomd  be  brought 
under  notice.  He  cites  them  himsel£  At  one  time  as  written,  namfily,  the  narratiTe  of  A^ 
tharchides  in  his  work  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  history  of  Artemidoms :  at  others  as  oral ; 
namely,  the  assertions  of  the  priests  in  the  Thebais ;  and  of  the  ambassadois  firom  Meroe, 
whom  he  there  had  an  opportunity  of  conyersing  with ;  all  these  agree  very  well  together 
Diodorus,  i.  p.  181. 
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have  led,  although  these  as  yet  are  only  prematurely  made 
known : 

"  The  observation  of  Gau/'  it  is  said/  "  seems  especially  in- 
teresting, on  account  of  the  results  to  which  it  will  lead ;  we 
mean  his  remark,  that  he  hopes  by  his  work  to  prove,  that  the 
original  models  of  Egyptian  architecture  may  be  found  in  the 
Nubian  monuments,  from  the  rudest  rock-excavation  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection ;  and  that  specimens  are  met  with 
in  Nubia  of  the  three  different  epochs  of  architecture.  Of  the 
jSrst  attempts,  the  excavations  from  the  sides  of  rocks,  which 
were  not  till  a  later  period  ornamented  with  sculpture,  the 
temples  of  Derar,  Ipsambul,  and  Ghyrshe  afford  examples. 
From  them  Egyptian  art  proceeded  to  perfection,  as  we  know 
from  the  monuments  of  Kalabshe,  Dekar,  etc. ;  and  again  re- 
trograded, as  is  shown  by  the  small  buildings  of  Dandour,  etc." 

"  History,"  it  is  said,  in  the  letters  upon  Champollion's  latest 
discoveries,^  '^  is  extended  and  authenticated.  ChampoUion 
reads  the  names  of  the  mighty  Egyptian  Pharaohs  upon  the 
edifices  which  they  erected ;  and  arrives  at  certainty  respect- 
ing the  deeds  of  a  Thutmosis,  Amenophis  II.,  Ramasses  Mia- 
mun,  Ramasses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris,  and  others,  which  our 
modem  sceptical  critics  would  tear  from  the  volume  of  authen- 
tic history,  and  place  among  the  fabulous.*  But  a  powerful 
voice  is  raised  in  their  favour  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of 
the  venerable  reliefs,  the  innumerable  inscriptions  on  the  py- 
lones  and  long  walls  of  the  Theban  palaces.  Nearly  thirty 
royal  dynasties  are  enumerated,  of  which  from  seventeen  up- 
wards, uninterrupted  monuments  have  been  discovered." 

**  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Egyptian  state,  and  its 
highest  point  of  civilization,  ChampoUion  places  under  the 
eighteenth  dynasty ;  the  first  of  whose  kings  expelled  the  shep- 
herd race,  or  hyksos^  from  Lower  Egypt,  under  whom  this 
part  of  Egypt  had  groaned  for  centuries.  It  was  also  the  Pha- 
raohs of  this  dynasty  who  so  aggrandized  Thebes ;  who  built 
the  vast  palaces  of  Kamac,  Luxor,  Medinet  Abou,  Kornu,  and 
Memnonium.  What  a  high  pitch  of  cultivation !  What  an 
astonishing  era  of  art ;  two  complete  thousand  years  before  the 
Augustan  age  of  Rome !  The  magnificent  palace  of  Kamac 

1  From  the  Oennan  journak,  the  HemeruSf  etc. 

•  From  the  Lettret  de  Turin,  or  in  Gennan,  in  the  Europaisehe  Blatter,  Sept.  1824,  p. 
224.  In  some  later  accounts  it  is  said,  that  among  the  Pap^s-rolls  a  whole  archiye  has  been 
Ibnnd,  with  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  annals  of  their  reign.,  ,    _,. 

*  That  these  opinions  nerer  formed  the  basis  of  my  criticism  may  be  seen  by  the  early  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  and  my  Manual  ofAncieni  Uidory, 
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records  by  its  hieroglyphics,  that  it  was  built  during  the  eleven 
hundred  years  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Amenophis  I. 
to  that  of  Nekao  II.  Amenophis  I.  was  the  third,  Amenophis 
II.  (whom  the  Greeks  call  Memnon)  the  eighth,  and  Ameno- 
phis III.  the  sixteenth  of  this  glorious  dynasty.  But  the  most 
exalted  hero  among  the  Pharaohs  was  Ramasses  the  Great,  or 
Sesostris,  as  he  is  called  by  Herodotus.  He  is  the  first  Pha- 
raoh of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  flourished  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ."' 

"  But  this  advantage  of  the  researches,  so  interesting  in 
their  consequences,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt :  it  stretches  away  to  the  south — it  opens  up  an  his- 
torical view  of  countries,  whose  names  have  not  yet  been  en- 
rolled in  the  eternal  tablets  of  history.  In  Nubia  and  Ethio- 
pia, stupendous,  numerous,  and  primeval  monuments  proclaim 
so  loudly  a  civilization  contemporary,  ay,  earlier  than  that  of 
Egypt,  that  it  may  be  conjectured  with  the  greatest  confidence 
that  the  arts,  sciences,  and  religion  descended  from  Nubia  to 
the  lower  country  of  Mizraim  ;  that  civilization  descended  the 
Nile,  built  Memphis,  and  finally,  something  later,  wrested  by 
colonization  the  Delta  from  the  sea.  From  Mero'e  and  Axum, 
downwards,  with  the  Nile,  to  the  Mediterranean,  there  arose, 
as  is  testified  by  Diodorus,  cultivated  and  powerful  states, 
which,  though  independent  of  each  other,  were  connected  by 
the  same  language,  the  same  writing,  and  the  same  religion." 

^^  Champollion,  by  comparing  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
political  institutions  and  physical  organization  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  with  those  of  other  nations,  regards  it  as  certain  that  they 
are  a  genuine  African-descended  race ;  undoubted  aboriginals 
of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  as  they  resemble  the  western-Asi- 
atic nations,  their  neighbours,  in  but  a  very  few  unimportant 
particulars.  Their  language  contains  as  few  analogies  with 
the  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  the  Chinese  and  the  Arabic,  as  their 
writing  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  known  world.  Everything 
tends  to  prove  them  a  great,  a  self-cultivated,  and  an  exclusive 
family  of  nations,  possessing  the  north-east  of  Afirica,  Nubia, 
the  Oases,  and  Egypt." 

How  well  these  conclusions  accord  with  my  own,  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  work  will  show.  Should  there  still  be  some- 
thing problematical  in  the  manner  in  which  the  priest-caste 

«  The  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  are  those  which  I  hare  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Sesostrides.    Manual  of  Ancient  JIutory, 
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extended  itself,  it  will  be  solved  by  my  recalling  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  a  remark  already  made ;  it  is,  that  those  very 
places  formed  the  principal  stations  of  the  caravan  trade.  I 
have  already  proved  this  with  regard  to  two  of  them,  Ammo* 
nium  and  Thebes;^  and  the  following  inquiry  will  leave  no 
doubt  respecting  Meroe  itself. 

If  I  do  not  err,  a  stream  of  light  is  breaking  upon  the  night 
of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  antiquities,  which  opens  to  us  new 
and  unexpected  prospects.  Who  can  help  perceiving  here  a 
close  connexion  between  religion  and  commerce,  which  was, 
perhaps,  as  natural  to  those  countries  as  it  is  opposed  to  our 
institutions?  Though  this  priesthood  was  not  itself  a  trading 
body,  (which  I  by  no  means  maintain,)  did  it  not  guide  the 
southern  commercial  intercourse  by  its  establishments  ?  Were 
they  the  builders  of  those  proud  temples  and  palaces  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  on  the  great  inland  trading  highways, 
which  served  as  sanctuaries  for  their  gods,  as  dwellings  for 
themselves,  and  as  stations  and  marts  for  the  caravans  ?  Were 
they,  indeed,  the  founders  of  those  states  which  bore  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ? — ^These 
are  questions  which  perhaps  many  of  my  readers  have  already 
proposed  to  themselves.  But  if  we  would  not  answer  them 
with  partiality,  we  must  take  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  trace 
out,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  ancient  and  so  frequently  men- 
tioned Ethiopian  commerce,  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  antiquity 
will  permit  us. 


Chap.  III.    Commerce  of  Meroe  and  Ethiopia. 

THE  LABOUR  OF  EOTFT  AND  THE  MB&CHANDI8E  OF  ETHIOPIA  SHALL  COHB  OYER 
UNTO  THEE.     ISAIAH  XLY.   14. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Ethiopians  were  one  of  the 
most  distant  and  least  known  nations  of  antiquity,  and  that 
only  vague  and  disfigured  reports  had  reached  the  West  re- 
specting them,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little 
should  be  known  of  their  commerce  ?  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances, however,  in  ancient  history,  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  proved  and  described  from  the  direct  testimony 
of  ancient  writers,  which,  nevertheless,  appear  certain  and 
consistent  to  the  critical  historian.     To  this  class  belongs  the 

»  See  above,  p.  99, 100. 
Q 
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early  commercial  intercourse  among  the  southern  nations,  in 
which  the  Ethiopians  took  so  considerable  a  part. 

Nature  has,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  ordained  the  commerce 
of  these  nations,  by  conferring  treasures  on  one  portion  of  the 
southern  districts  which  the  others  have  not,  and  yet  cannot 
well  do  without.  This  need  of  a  commercial  intercourse  cer- 
tainly does  not  prove  its  actual  existence ;  but,  as  it  evidently 
gives  an  additional  force  to  every  historical  argument  brought 
to  its  support,  it  is  on  that  account  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
further  into  its  detail. 

By  the  countries  of  the  south  I  here  understand  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  together  with  Ceylon  on  one 
side,  and  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix  on  the  other.  India,  as 
I  have  shown  elsewhere,*  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the 
world  in  natural  productions,  and  on  that  account  has  always 
been  a  country  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  commerce  of. 
the  world.  Besides  wares  for  clothing,  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  other  countries,  nature  has  bestowed  upon  it 
exclusively,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  the  two  spices  most  in  re- 
quest. In  colder  regions  these  are  become  articles  of  luxury; 
but  under  the  burning  and  damp  climate  of  the  southern  zone, 
they  are  indispensably  necessary,  as  antidotes  to  putrefaction ; 
and  none  of  the  nations  in  these  regions  can  ever  do  without 
them  after  having  once  experienced  their  value. 

Yeman,  or  Arabia  the  Blest,  though  separated  from  India 
by  an  open  sea,  is  yet  connected  with  it  by  nature  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  One  half  of  the  year,  from  spring  to 
autumn,  the  wind*  regularly  sets  in  and  wafts  the  vessels  from 
Arabia  to  India ;  the  other  half,  from  autumn  to  spring,  it  as 
regularly  carries  them  back  from  India  to  Arabia.*  A  sky, 
almost  always  serene,  ofFere  them  the  stars  as  guides,  and 
spares  them  the  pain  of  creeping  round  the  coasts.  Though 
nature  has  conferred  no  spices  upon  Arabia,  she  has  amply  made 
up  for  that  deficiency  by  other  valuable  gifts.  If  not  exclu- 
sively, Arabia  is  above  all  others  the  native  country  of  frank- 
incense, of  myrrh,  and  other  aromatic  perfumes.  If  the  puri- 
fication of  the  air  by  sweet-smelling  savours  was  not  as 
necessary  in  these  warm  climates,  as  spices  are  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health,  yet  the  value  of  these  productions  was 

^  See  my  Researches  on  the  Asiatic  Nations. 

*  What  are  called  the  monaoona,  which  piust  not  be  confiynnded  with  the  ahnogt  vnchange* 
able  trade  winds  of  other  seas  between  the  tropics. 
"  The  former  is  a  south-west,  the  latter  a  north-east  ^-ind. 
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doubled  .by  religion.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  the  half- 
civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  that  would  have  dared 
to  offer  a  gift  to  the  gods  without  frankincense. 

As  eastern  Africa  likewise  produced  frankincense,  it  divided, 
in  some  degree,  this  treasure  with  Yeman ;  but  it  possessed 
another  besides,  in  its  gold,  of  which  neither  this  country  nor 
India  could  boast,  and  without  which  their  traffic  must  have 
been  much  cramped.  Though  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  did  not  produce  this  metal,  and  Arabia,  if  at  all,  but 
very  sparingly,*  eastern  Africa  contained  those  districts  abound- 
ing in  gold,  which  are  still  numbered  among  the  richest  of 
the  world. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  it  may  easily  be 
perceived,  that  there  are  probably  no  other  extensive  regions 
of  the  world,  where  so  many  causes  excite  to  a  mutual  com- 
merce ;  and  if  any  such  should  be  found,  trade  could  scarcely 
any  where  be  more  profitable  than  here.  Let  us  now  follow  the 
historical  traces  which  have  been  preserved  respecting  it. 

The  early  appearance  of  Indian  produce  in  the  western 
world  claims  our  first  attention.  Indian  spices,  especially  cin* 
namon,  come  before  us  as  early  as  the  Mosaic  records ;  and, 
indeed,  in  such  quantities  as  plainly  show  them  to  have  formed 
an  important  article  of  trade.^  Should,  however,  any  objec- 
tion be  made  to  the  translation  of  the  terms'  or  the  uncertain 
antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  the  explicit  accounts  of  the 
early  trade  of  Arabia  Felix  will  be  sufficient  to  obviate  it. 

Both  Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  always  speak  of  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  earth.  It  has  already  been 
shown  in  my  researches  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, how  well  that  enterprising  people,  and  even  the  Jews, 
were  acquainted  with  it.*  The  Hebrew  poets  cite  the  names 
of  its  various  cities  and  harbours,  and  are  full  of  the  treasures 
which  were  imported  from  them.*  No  sooner  had  the  Greeks 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  these  regions,  than  they  almost 
exhausted  their  language  in  crying  up  the  boundless  riches 
i^oncealed  in  Arabia  Felix.  "  Its  inhabitants,  the  Sabians," 
says  Agatharchides  as  quoted  by  Diodorus,^  "  not  only  surpass 

>  Ancient  writers  eiTe  gold  to  Arabia  Felix  as  a  natural  production.    It  is  not  found 
there  at  present,  which  leaves  the  fact  in  doubt. 

*  See  m  Exodus  xxx.  23,  the  enumeration  and  quantity  of  spices  to  be  used  in  compound- 
ing the  holy  oil  of  the  sanctuary.  ^  I  do  not  know  that  this  has  been  questioned. 

*  See  the  chapter  on  the  lana-trade  of  the  Phoenicians. 
^  Compare  Ezek.  xxyii.  21 — 24,  and  the  commentaries. 

*  Dioaotus,  i.  p.  215.    See  note. 
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the  neighbouring  barbarians  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  but 
all  other  nations  whatsoever.  In  bringing  and  selling  their 
wares  they  obtain,  among  all  nations,  the  highest  prices  for  the 
smallest  quantities.  As  their  distant  situation  protects  them 
from  all  foreign  plunderers,  immense  stores  of  precious  metals 
have  accumulated  among  them,  especially  in  the  capital.  Cu- 
riously-wrought gold  and  silver  drinking  vessels  in  great 
variety ;  couches,  tripods  with  silver  feet,  and  an  incredible 
profusion  of  costly  furniture  in  general.  Porticos  with  large 
columns  partly  gilt,  with  capitals  ornamented  with  wrought- 
silver  figures.  The  roofe  and  doors  are  ornamented  with  gold 
fretwork,  set  with  precious  stones ;  besides  which,  an  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  reigns  in  the  decoration  of  their  houses, 
in  which  they  use  silver  and  gold,  ivory,  and  the  most  precious 
stones,  and  all  other  things  that  men  deem  most  valuable. 
These  people  have  enjoyed  their  good  fortune  from  the  earliest 
times  undisturbed;  being  sufficiently  remote  from  all  those 
who  strove  to  feed  their  avarice  with  the  treasures  of  others." 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  then,  had  obtained  by  their 
commerce  not  only  immense  wealth,  but  had  arrived  at  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation ;  as  even  architecture  and  the  plastic  arts 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  among  them.  It  was  not, 
however,  from  the  mere  produce  of  their  soil  that  they  obtained 
this  opulence ;  much  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus's  ac- 
count of  the  cinnamon  which  came  through  their  country,* 
was  derived  from  the  merchandise  of  India,  for  which  their 
country  was  the  great  mart ;  and  his  statement  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  another  well-informed  writer.' 
"  Before  merchants,"  he  says,  "  sailed  from  India  to  Egypt, 
and  from  Egypt  to  India,  (that  is,  as  the  context  shows,  before 
the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,)  Arabia  Felix  was  the  staple  both 
for  Egyptian  and  Indian  goods,  much  as  Alexandria  is  now 
for  the  commodities  of  Egypt  and  foreign  merchandise." 

If  the  explicit  testimony  here  brought  forward  proves  a 

*  Herod,  iii.  3.    See  the  chapter  on  the  land-trade  of  the  Fhosnicians. 

•  Arrian.  Feripl,  Mar.  Eryth.  in  Hudson's  Geog.  Attn.  i.  p.  16.  Since  the  first  appeal^ 
ance  of  these  Researches  this  valuable  document,  so  important  in  the  histoiy  of  geography 
and  commerce,  has  been  illustrated  by  the  well-known  and  excellent  commentaries  of  Dean 
Vincent.  It  appeared  to  this  careAil  and  acute  critiCi  as  it  must  indeed  to  every  one,  who, 
without  prejudice,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  East,  goes  into  the  inquiry,  that  the 
high  antiquity  and  extent  of  an  active  commerce  between  the  countries  of  the  south  is  so 
very  clear  that  no  doubt  can  remain  respecting  it.  The  results  of  the  learned  dean,  who 
laboured  independently  of  the  author, — though  he  shortly  before  his  death  testified  to  him, 
by  letter,  his  participation  and  approbation  of  his  labours,  and  sent  to  the  library  of  Goet- 
tingen  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  or  his  work,  enriched  with  his  own  autograph  additions, — 
are  quite  in  unison  with  his  own  upon  these  particulars.  See  Vincent,  Perijutu  of  tJte  Ery- 
ihreon  Sea,  in  the  Preliminary  DfguitUiona,  p.  57>  etc. 
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commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  Arabia,  it  proves 
at  the  same  time  its  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
in  active  operation  for  many  centuries.*  And  although  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  point  out  with  absolute 
certainty  by  what  nation  and  by  what  way  the  navigation  be- 
tween these  two  countries  was  carried  on,  yet  everything 
connected  with  the  subject  seems  to  point  the  finger  so  plainly 
to  the  Arabians,  that  we  can  scarcely  err  in  attributing  it  to 
them.  The  Indians  no  where  appear  aa  navigators;*  the 
Arabians  always.  They  not  only  possessed  the  navigation  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  the  advantage  of  a  direct  intercourse 
with  India.  When  therefore  we  hear  that  their  country  even 
thus  early  was  the  market  for  Indian  goods,  it  is  surely  highly 
probable  that  they,  at  this  time  as  well  as  afterwards,  possessed 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Whether  this  was 
confined  to  coasting,  or  whether  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
monsoons,  and  vessels  stretched  across  the  sea,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture ;  though  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  possible  that 
the  benefit  of  this  wind  should  have  remained  unknown,  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  centuries,  to  a  people  dwelling  in  the  very 
regions  whence  it  blew.'  Every  other  passage  across  the  open 
sea,  in  the  infancy  of  time,  may  excite  suspicion ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  opposed  to  the  shortness  and  facility  of  this.  A 
great  part  of  the  way  along  the  Arabian  coast,  moreover, 
might  be  navigated  by  the  monsoons ;  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
was  in  itself  inconsiderable,  and  the  great  number  of  islands, 
with  which  the  ocean  is  here  dotted,  would  seiTe  as  land- 
marks and  harbours.  At  all  events  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  direct  transit  from 

>  Although  its  commencement  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  it  is  neyertheless  yer^  evi- 
dent that  it  was  yet  in  its  zenith  during  the  times  of  Isaiah',  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  m  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently  in  the  flourishing 
period  (as  is  shown  in  the  preceding  section)  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe.  The  overthrow  of 
the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  seems  to  have  led  to  its  decay  ;  though  the  more  early  great  Asiatic 
wars  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  had,  no  doubt,  considerably  affected  it. 

*  See  Vincent's  Periplus,  p.  61,  and  my  Researches  on  the  Indians, 

*  The  well-known  account  in  Arrian.  Peripl.  p.  32,  that  the  use  of  the  monsoons  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Greek,  Hippalus,  forms  no  objection.  It  refers  only  to  the  Greeks  at 
Alexandria,  and  not  to  the  earlier  periods.  In  these  primitiTe  times  the  use  of  the  monsoons 
was  not  required  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Alexandrine  period,  when  vessels  sailed  from 
Myos,  Hormos,  and  Berenice.  At  that  time  Aden,  lying  without  the  stmits  of  Babelmandel, 
was  the  principal  port,  as  it  seemed  destined  to  be  by  its  position.  This  distinction  is  of 
crreat  importance.  The  voyage  from  Aden  to  Malabar  and  back  is  the  easiest  in  the  world, 
because  one  sails  thither  with  one  wind  and  returns  with  another ;  but  the  voyage  out  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  is  fiir  more  difficult,  for  two  different  winds  are  required  both  for  the  naviga- 
tion to  and  fro.    See  on  thia  head  Valentia's  Travels,  iL  p.  380. 
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Yeman  to  India  leads  straight  to  that  very  district  of  all  this 
vast  country,  in  which  (at  Elephanta  and  Salsette)  some  of 
the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  monuments  that  are  to  be 
found  within  it  still  exist. 

The  intercourse  between  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  is  not  subject 
even  to  one  of  these  little  difficulties.  They  are  neighbour- 
ing countries,  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  Just  across 
this  lies  the  Ethiopian  land  of  frankincense,  known  to  Herod- 
otus,* and,  near  to  that,  the  gold  countries,  of  which  so  much 
has  already  been  said.  That  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  northern 
Africa  abounded  in  the  home  produce  of  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  countries  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  evident  from 
so  many  circumstances,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  the 
subject. 

In  proportion  as  we  ascend  into  the  primeval  ages,  the 
closer  seems  the  connexion  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  The 
Hebrew  poets  seldom  mention  the  former  without  the  latter ; 
the  inhabitants  of  both  are  drawn  as  commercial  nations. 
When  Isaiah,  or  rather  a  later  poet  in  his  name,  celebrates  the 
victories  of  Cyrus,  their  submission  is  spoken  of  as  his  most 
magnificent  reward.  "  The  trade  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
merchandise  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  of  the  tall  men  of  Saba,  will 
come  over  to  thee  and  become  thine  own."*  When  Jeremiah' 
extols  the  great  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Pharaoh  Neco 
near  Carchemish,  the  Ethiopians  are  allied  to  the  Egyptians. 
When  Ezekiel  threatens  the  downfal  of  Egypt,  the  remotest 
parts  of  Ethiopia  tremble  at  the  denunciation.^  Every  page, 
indeed,  of  Egyptian  history  exhibits  proofs  of  the  close  inti- 
macy in  which  they  stood.  The  primitive  states  of  Egypt,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  derived  their  origin  from  these  remote 
regions  :  Thebes  and  Meroe  founded  in  common  a  colony  in 
Libya ;  Ethiopian  conquerors  more  than  once  invaded  Egypt ; 
Egyptian  kings  in  return  forced  their  way  into  Ethiopia ;  the 
same  worship,  the  same  manners  and  customs,  the  same  mode 
of  writing  are  found  in  both  countries ;  and  under  Psammeti- 
chus,  as  is  shown  above,  the  noble  and  numerous  party  of  mal- 
contents retired  into  Ethiopia.  Does  not  this  intimate  con- 
nexion presuppose  a  permanent  alliance,  which  could  only  have 
been  formed  and  maintained  by  a  long,  peaceable,  and  friendly 
intercourse  ? 

>  Herod,  ii.  8.  *  Imiah  xIt.  14.  '  Jerem.  xlvL  9. 

*  EsdL  zzz.  5»  and  tke  Comment  of  Michaelig. 
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Egjrpt  also,  as  far  as  history  reaches  back,  abounded  in  all 
the  commodities  of  the  southern  regions.  Whence  did  she 
obtain  the  spices  and  drugs  with  which  so  many  thousands  of 
her  dead  were  embalmed  ?  Whence  the  incense  which  burned 
on  her  altars  ?  Whence  that  immense  quantity  of  cotton  in 
which  her  inhabitants  were  clad,  and  which  her  own  soil  so 
sparingly  produced?^ 

Further,  whence  came  into  Egypt  that  early  rumour  of  the 
Ethiopian  gold  countries,  which  Cambyses  set  out  to  discover, 
and  lost  half  his  army  in  the  attempt  ?  Whence  that  profusion 
of  ivory  and  ebony  which  the  ancient  artists  of  Greece  and 
Palestine  embellished?*  Whence  that  general  and  early  spread 
of  the  name  of  Ethiopia  which  glimmers  in  the  traditional  his- 
tory of  so  many  nations,  and  which  is  celebrated  as  well  by  the 
Jewish  poets  as  the  earliest  Grecian  bards  ?  Whence  all  this, 
if  the  deserts  which  surrounded  that  people,  had  formed  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
em  districts  ? 

Yet  why  should  I  invoke  the  traditions  which  have  so  long 
slept  ?  Let  the  remains  of  those  proud  monuments,  which  ex- 
tend in  one  unbroken  series  from  Elephantis  and  Philae  be- 
yond the  desert  to  Meroe,  now  speak  for  themselves.  How- 
ever short  and  monosyllabic  their  language,  they  plainly  enough 
evince  that  a  close  connexion  must  have  prevailed  between  the 
nations  that  erected  them. 

I  think  I  have  now  placed  the  reader  in  a  situation  to  judge 
both  of  the  certainty  and  extent  of  this  international  commerce 
of  the  southern  regions  in  that  very  remote  period.  It  was 
just  a  connexion  between  the  richest  and  most  productive  re- 
gions of  the  earth  :  the  gold  countries  of  eastern  Africa,  the 
spice  regions  of  India,  and  the  native  land  of  frankincense,  of 
precious  stones  and  drugs,  in  southern  Arabia.  Another  inter- 
esting research  still  demands  our  attention,  and  that  is,  to  trace 
the  course  of  this  trade  through  the  distant  countries  of  Africa. 
The  more  original  and  unexpected  the  views  have  been  which 
have  already,  in  more  than  one  place,  opened  before  us,  the 
greater  claim  I  hope  to  have  to  the  indulgence  of  the  reader 
while  I  yet  detain  him  somewhat  longer  on  this  part  of  my 
subject. 

*  See  Beckxnann's  Corbereitung  zur  Waarenkwidet  v.  p.  19. 

*  Herod,  iii.  114.  Ethiopia,  the  most  distant  reeion  of  the  earth,  brings  forth  gold  in 
plenty,  and  iyory,  and  ebony  and  yarious  other  woods,  and  the  tallest  and  most  long-lived 
of  men. 
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This  research  necessarily  presupposes  another  inquiry,  upon 
which  indeed  I  have  already  touched,  but  which  still  requires 
to  be  carried  a  little  further,  because  it  is  a  subject  which  does 
not  readily  fall  in  with  our  ideas,  I  allude  to  the  exact  relation 
in  which  commerce  stood  in  these  regions  with  religion. 

Commerce  and  religion  have  always  been  indissolubly  con- 
nected in  the  East.  All  trade  and  commercial  intercourse  re- 
quires peaceable  and  secure  places  in  which  it  may  be  trans- 
acted. In  the  limited  countries  of  Europe,  inhabited  by 
nations  partly  or  altogether  civilized,  every  city,  indeed  almost 
every  hamlet,  affords  this.  How  totally  different  is  the  case 
in  the  immeasurable  tracts  of  the  East !  The  rich  caravans  here 
have  often  to  perform  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  through 
nations  of  nomad  robbers.  The  mart  is  not  where  they  might 
choose,  but  on  the  boundaries  of  the  desert,  where  nature  her- 
self fixes  it,  in  the  midst,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rov- 
ing hordes.  What  can  protect  commerce  here  but  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  ?  Where  are  their  asylums  except  under  the 
walls  of  the  temple  ? 

Besides,  a  profitable  and  ready  sale  of  merchandise  requires 
a  resorting  together  of  toen ;  and  where  does  this  take  place  so 
frequently  and  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  na- 
tional sanctuaries,  where  whole  nations  celebrate  their  feasts  ? 
Here,  where  men  give  themselves  up  to  good  living,  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  will  be  plentiful,  and  here  the  merchant  will 
obtain  the  best  profits.  Now,  however,  the  East  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  by  sea  has 
diminished  that  by  land.  Mecca  remains  still,  through  its 
holy  sanctuary,  the  chief  mart  for  the  commerce  of  Arabia ; 
and  what  are  the  great  'caravans  of  pilgrims  which  journey 
thither  from  Asia  and  Africa  but  trading  caravans  ?  Are  not 
the  fairs  which  depend  upon  their  arrival  the  greatest  in  Asia? 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  place  rises  in  the  East,  when  once 
it  has  obtained  a  sanctuary  that  becomes  the  object  of  pilgrim- 
age, and  by  that  means  becomes  a  place  of  trade,  almost  sur- 
passes belief.^      The  whole  organization  of  social  life  in  these 

>  The  single  example  drawn  from  the  present  times  of  a  place  in  E^ypt,  which  Europeans 
scarcely  know  by  name,  may  serre  as  a  sufficient  proof.  Tenta,  a  aty  of  the  Delta,  is  cele« 
brated  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  a  Mahometan  saint,  Seyd  Achmed.  The  veneration 
in  which  this  is  held  brings  an  incredible  number  of  pil^ms,  who  come  at  the  time  of  the 
spring-equinox  and  summer-solstice  from  Egypt,  Abyssmia,  Arabia,  and  Darfour.  Their 
number  is  stated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  These  periodical  assemblies,  besides  the 
worship  of  the  saint,  are  deroted  to  commerce ;  and  each  of  them  is  the  period  of  a  cele- 
brated fair,  which  lasts  for  many  days,  and  at  which  the  produce  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  the  whole  of  the  East,  is  exchanged  for  the  cattle  of  the  Delta  and  the  linen 
there  manufactured.    M^moiret  aur  VEgypte^  tom.  ii.  p.  357. 
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parts  contributes  towards  it.  In  Europe  the  richest  market 
can  only  become  the  resort  of  a  less  or  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals ;  but  in  the  East,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants consist  of  nomades,  who  though  their  wants  be  few 
have  still  some,  or  easily  acquire  them,  which  can  only  be  gra- 
tified by  commerce,  it  is  not  merely  individuals,  but  whole 
tribes,  or  portions  of  tribes,  who  appear  as  merchants.  How 
well  frequented,  how  important  must  a  trading  place  of  this 
kind  become  under  such  circumstances !  How  widely  must 
the  fame  of  such  a  sanctuary  become  spread ;  and  if  once  trade 
becomes  connected  with  it,  how  natural  it  seems,,  that,  by  the 
establishment  of  similar  sanctuaries,  with  the  same  form  of  wor- 
ship in  other  distant  places,  the  same  order  of  things  should 
follow ! 

Upon  the  religion  of  these  nations  I  have  endeavoured  to 
be  as  explicit  as  the  nature  of  these  researches  requires.  It 
was  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  the  deities  allied  to  him, 
whose  rites  were  propagated  by  the  foundation  of  colonies  of 
the  same  caste  of  priests  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
vicinity  of  its  sources  till  its  divided  streams  lose  themselves 
in  the  sea.  And  the  same  places  which  are  most  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  these  deities,  are  also  famous  as  the  great 
marts  for  the  commerce  of  these  regions. 

These  statements,  therefore,  furnish  us  with  so  many  data 
for  determining  the  most  ancient  trading  route  from  Ethiopia 
to  Egypt  and  northern  Africa.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  this  was  a  caravan  trade ;  the  situation  and  nature  of  the 
country  will  allow  of  no  other.  The  Nile,  if  we  believe 
Herodotus,  was  not  navigable  above  Egypt  but  with  great 
labour  (although  commerce  in  this  way  seems  very  early  to 
have  been  carried  on);  and  single  merchants  could  travel 
with  as  little  safety  in  antiquity,  as  they  can  at  present,  over 
these  sandy  deserts  without  a  secure  convoy. 

I  have  already,  in  my  researches  upon  the  land  trade  of  the 
Carthaginians,  pointed  out  the  caravan  roads  from  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  negro  countries  to  Upper  Egypt,  where 
Thebes  was  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  therefore  only  now 
remains  to  trace  out  the  route  from  thence  to  Ethiopia,  and  its 
chief  place,  Meroe. 

Nubia  from  its  situation  is  the  natural,  and  has  therefore 
always  been  the  great  point  of  communication  for  the  caravan 
trade  between  Ethiopia  and  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Nu- 
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bian  desert.  There  are  still  three  principal  caravans  which  go 
from  inner  Africa  to  Egypt ;  one  from  Fezzan  or  Barbary, 
another  from  Darfour,  and  a  third  from  Sennaar  and  Atbar, 
the  ancient  Mero'e/  In  coming  from  Eg)^pt  this  is  the  first 
fertile  spot  that  relieves  the  wearied  eye  of  the  traveller  over 
the  dreary  desert,  the  crossing  of  which  is  so  often  attended 
with  toil  and  pain,  and  frequently  with  peril.  Nature  there- 
fore seems  to  have  destined  this  as  the  resting-place  for  the 
caravans  from  .Egypt ;  it  is  likewise  the  natural  staple  for  such 
productions  of  inner  Africa,  as  are  wont  to  be  transported  to 
the  north.  It  is  indeed  the  extreme  point  of  the  gold  coun- 
tries towards  Egypt  ;^  and  possesses  an  easy  communication 
with  the  southern  regions,  by  the  many  navigable  streams 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Its  moderate  distance  from 
Arabia  Felix  facilitates  its  intercourse  with  that  rich  country, 
which  again  rendered  it,  as  long  as  it  possessed  the  trade  of 
Arabia  and  India,  the  natural  market  of  Africa  for  Arabian 
and  Indian  goods. 

But  though  Sennaar,  or  the  country  of  Meroe,  appears  as  a 
great  commercial  country,  yet  the  territory  about  the  city  of 
Meroe  seems  always  to  have  been  the  principal  market. 

"  Shendy,"  (now  the  nearest  place  to  the  ancient  Meroe,) 
says  Bruce,'  who  does  not  speak  here  as  illustrating  any  point 
of  history,  but  as  simply  relating  his  adventures,  "  was  once  a 
town  of  great  resort.  The  caravans  of  Sennaar,  Egypt,  Suakin, 
and  Kordofan,  all  were  accustomed  to  rendezvous  here,  espe- 
cially after  the  Arabs  had  cut  off  the  road  by  Dongola." 

Still  more  copious  particulars  have  been  given  us  by  another 
well-known  traveller,  no  way  inferior  to  Bruce ;  I  mean  the 
celebrated  Maillet,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.* At  that  time  the  caravan  from  Sennaar  arrived  twice 
every  year,  bringing  gold  dust,  ebony,  ivory,  balsam,  and 
between  two  and  three  thousand  black  slaves: — all  wares 
equally  known  and  valued  in  antiquity.*  It  assembled  at 
Gherri,  a  place  lying  a  few  miles  above  Shendy  and  the  ancient 

>  Thia  18  p^enerally  acknowledged.    See  however  Mimoires  stir  VEgypte^  torn.  iy.  p.  81. 

*  Meroe  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  countries  which  produce  gold,  Diodorus,  i.  p.  38 ; 
Strabo,  p.  1177.  This  is  particularly  to  be  understood  of  the  districts  a^joininff  it  on  the 
south-west,  Cuba  and  Nuba,  which  abound  in  gold.  It  is  however  very  probable  that  the 
rivers  in  Meroe  brought  some  gold  with  them,  as  they  partly  flowed  from  those  mountainous 
provinces.  Meroe  moreover  had  mines  of  iron  and  metal,  Diodorus,  i.  p.  38 ;  Strabo,  p.  1177. 
Certainly  not  an  unimportant  circumstance  in  estimating  the  degree  of  dviUzation  to  whidi 


that  country  had  attained. 
'  Bruce,  iv.  p.  532.  *  Maillet,  Description  de  PEffwtet  p. 

*  Exactly  the  same  that  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  produce  of  Ethiop 


197, 216,  etc. 
Ithiopia,  see  lib.  iii.  114, 
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Meroe.  The  merchants  from  Sennaar  and  Gondar,  the  two 
chief  cities  of  Abyssinia,  and  many  other  districts,  here  metto^ 
gether  to  begin  their  journey.  The  caravans  leave  the  Nile  to 
the  east,  and  stretch  across  Libya,  where,  after  a  seventeen  days' 
journey,  they  come  to  a  fertile  valley  planted  with  palms; 
then,  continuing  their  route,  which  leads  over  mountainous 
districts,  they  again  reach  the  Nile  at  Monfelut,  a  city  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  information  brought  to  Europe  by  the  French  expedi* 
tion  not  only  confirms  this  statement,  but  discloses  many  other 
particulars  respecting  the  commercial  importance  of  thes6 
places.*  Shendy,  or  the  ancient  Meroe,  we  are  told,  is  the 
place  where  the  caravan  road  to  the  north,  or  Egypt,  and  to  the 
east,  or  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Suakin,  separate.  It  must 
therefore  on  this  account  have  become  long  ago  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  it  still  remains  the  next  city  to  Sennaar. 

It  bore  also  this  character  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  flourishr 
ing  period  of  Arabian  commerce.  The  trading  road  extended 
at  that  time  from  Alua  to  Suakin,  to  Massuah,  and  to  the 
islands  on  the  Arabian  Sea.^ 

-  Burkhardt,  who  remained  an  entire  month  at  Shendy,'  not 
only  confirms  all  this,  but  gives  such  copious  details  respecting 
the  trade  of  that  town,  that  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  work  in 
preference  to  giving  extracts.  "Commerce,"  he  says,  "is 
the  very  life  of  society  in  these  countries.  There  is  not  a 
single  family  which  is  not  connected  more  or  less  with  some 
branch  of  traffic,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  and  the  people  of 
Berber  and  Shendy  appear  to  be  a  nation  of  traders  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.*  Among  the  articles  of  commerce 
which  he  particularly  specifies,  are  black  male  and  female 
slaves,  dhourra,  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  monkeys,  and  ostrich  fea- 
thers.* The  land  does  not  produce  suflScient  dhourra  for  the 
consumption  of  the  population,  but  requires  a  supply  to  be 
imported.  The  many  other  articles  of  commerce,  which  he 
mentions,  are  chiefly  brought  from  Sennaar,  whence  a  caravan 
arrives  every  six  weeks;  almost  as  often  from  Suakin;  and 
the  trafiic  with  Yeman,  Hadramaut,  and  Malabar,  is  repre- 

>  M^moires  sur  rEgypte,  torn.  it.  p.  119. 

*  From  Makrizi  in  Quatremere  de  Quincv,  M^moireSy  ii.  p.  16. 

»  From  the  17th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  May,  1814.    Travels,  p.  277,  etc. 

*  Burkhardt,  p.  234. 

*  That  there  was  a  considerable  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  in  antiqtuty,  is  cTident  from  the 
frequency  of  their  appearance  in  the  head-dress  of  the  Egyptian  priesto.  Moi^eys  we  have 
seen  above  among  the  booty,  p.  181,  as  well  as  in  the  trade  of  Ophir,  1  Chron.  ix.  21 
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sented  as  very  active.*  To  these  must  be  added  the  salt  trade, 
so  important  in  ancient  times.*  The  great  salt-works  are  but 
at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Shendy,  which  supply  all  Abys- 
sinia with  this  useful  commodity ;  Strabo  also  mentions  this, 
to  whom  I  must  refer  for  further  particulars.*  I  shall  only 
notice  one  other  circumstance,  which  I  think  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Although  the  intercourse  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sen- 
naar  is  so  brisk,  that  to  the  west,  with  Soudan,*  is  altogether 
as  inactive  and  insignificant.  The  principal  commerce  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  two  directions ;  one 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Egypt  to  Sennaar,  the 
other  is  that  of  Soudan,  from  the  Joliba  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  empire  of  Bomou  forms  a  separation  between  them. 
Thus  it  is  now.  And  a  glance  at  the  trading  routes  laid 
down  upon  my  map  will  show  that  it  was  just  the  same  in 
antiquity.     All  here  perfectly  agrees. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  districts  of  Gherri  and 
Shendy,  that  is,  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  was,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  the  place  where  the  caravans  are  formed,  which  trade 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  or  the  point  at  which  they  touch 
in  passing  to  and  fro.  But  a  commercial  connexion  between 
Egypt  and  Meroe. being  established,  it  scarcely  needs  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  trade  of  the  latter  must  necessarily  have 
stretched  much  farther  into  the  south  of  Africa.  Meroe  was 
the  emporium,  where  the  produce  of  the  distant  southern  lands 
were  collected  together  in  order  to  be  transported,  either  on 
the  Nile  or  by  caravans,  into  north  Africa.  The  great  end 
of  this  commerce  was  the  rich  gold  countries,  much  farther  to 
the  south.  What  is  said  of  the  Macrobians,  whose  seat  I  have 
already  proved  to  be  at  a  much  greater  distance  in  this  direc- 
tion, shows  that  such  was  the  case.  If  Cambyses,  however, 
could  settle  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  this  nation,  and  could 
find  Egyptian  Ichthyophagi  who  knew  the  road  and  could 
speak  their  language,  to  send  there  as  spies,  a  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  Egypt  must  already  have  existed  for  some 
time.  The  only  obstruction  to  the  communication  between 
north  and  south  Afinca  is  the  desert ;  the  countries  beyond 
that  maintain,  as  we  learn  both  from  ancient  writers  and  the 

>  Burkhaxdt,  p.  319. 

*  Ibid.  p.  276.    It  is  perfectly  white.    The  Sennaar  merchants  buy  it  in  great  qaaatiti« 
for  the  Abyssinian  market    Its  importance  in  all  ages  requires  no  proof. 
»  Strabo,  p.  1177.  *  Burkhardt,  p.  322. 
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more  modem  accounts  of  the  British  society,  a  constant  inter- 
course.* 

Thus  numerous  and  manifold  are  the  traces  of  a  connexion 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia !  We  have  only  now  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  routes  by  which  it  was  carried  on.  The 
usual  route  of  the  caravans  in  the  present  day  runs  to  the  east 
of  the  Nile,  where  that  river  makes  its  great  bend  towards  the 
west,  through  the  midst  of  the  Nubian  desert ;  the  same  that 
Bruce  followed  from  Sennaar  to  Egypt,  and  Burkhardt  from 
Egypt  to  Sennaar.*  From  the  northern  boundaries  of  Sen- 
naar, and  the  beginning  of  the  desert,  to  Assur  on  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier,  the  distance  amounts  to  twenty  days'  journey.' 
Another  road,  which  almost  constantly  follows  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  is,  in  consequence  of  its  great  westerly  bend,  much 
farther  about.*  Whether  the  first,  that  is,  the  shorter  or  more 
difiicult,  was  frequented  in  antiquity,  cannot  be  determined 
from  express  historical  evidence;  but  as  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus  state  the  distance  from  Syene  to  the  city  of 
Meroe,  the  former  at  625  and  the  latter  at  600  miles,^  and 
these  distances  are  undoubtedly  reckoned  according  to  this 
route,^  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  known.  Accord- 
ing to  Burkhardt,  it  is  the  only  route  from  Shendy  to  Egypt,'^ 
and  the  one  generally  pursued  by  the  Sennaar  caravans. 
Though  not  without  its  perils,  it  did  not  appear  so  dangerous  to 
him  as  the  great  Syrian  desert.  Springs  are  met  with,  and  these 
naturally  confine  the  path  to  one  direction.  A  description  of 
the  longer  way  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  stream  will  allow,  upon  that  river,  has  already 
been  given  from  Herodotus,  whose  forty  days'  journey  is  ex- 
plained by  the  context,  that  the  course  of  the  river  is  almost  in- 
variably followed.®  The  succession  of  places  along  the  river 
renders  it  probable  that  in  these  times  it  was  the  common  way, 
especially  for  those  who  dreaded  the  dangers  of  the  desert. 
These  places  continue  to  Mei^awi  where  the  last  cataracts 
begin ;  and  a  very  natural  cause  is  found  in  this  situation  for 
the  establishment  of  these  settlements.     Pliny  was  not  only 

^  Proceedings^  etc.  p.  259,  etc.  '  The  different  stations  and  the  distances,  are 

accurately  stated  in  the  M6moires  star  VEgypUy  torn.  vr.  118. 

'  Which  is  the  time  it  took  Burkhardt,  who  travelled  with  a  caravan.  It  took  Bruce 
less  hecause  he  did  not  journey  with  a  numerous  caravan. 

*  It  is  traced  out  in  Bruce's  map.  *  See  ahove,  p.  197. 

*  Reckoning  the  day's  journey  at  twenty-five  miles,  it  will  require  twenty-four  days  for 
the  whole  distance,  which  agrees  very  weU  with  the  ahove  statements,  if  we  add  to  the  twenty 
days'  journey  the  distance  urom  Shendy  to  the  heginning  of  the  desert. 

^  Burkhardt,  p.  207.  *  Sec  above,  p.  195. 
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acquainted  with  them,  but  describes  the  manner  of  the  voyage 
up  the  Nile.  "  Syene,"  says  he,  "  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Ethiopian  vessels.  The  sailors  fold  them  together,  and  carry 
them  on  their  shoulders  as  often  as  they  come  to  the  cataracts."' 
This  custom  is  still  continued.  "  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  falls  and  cataracts,"  says  Maillet,*  "  which  render  the  navi- 
gation difficult,  they  do  not  altogether  impede  it.  The  boats 
are  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cataracts ;  the  movable 
wares  are  then  all  taken  out,  and  a  number  of  men  take  the 
boat,  which  is  built  very  light  for  this  purpose,  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  carry  it  past  the  cataracts,  while  others  trans- 
port the  merchandise  to  the  same  place.  The  boat  is  then  re- 
launched on  the  Nile,  and  so  they  go  on,  from  cataract  to  ca- 
taract, until  they  have  passed  them  all."  But  the  nature  of 
the  journey  itself  shows  very  well  that  this  could  hardly  have 
been  the  usual  caravan  road.  And,  besides,  the  account  of 
Herodotus  expressly  states,  that  people,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
cataracts,  would  rather  go  a  journey  of  about  forty  days.  The 
number  of  places  show  that  this  route  lay  through  inhabited 
districts,  which  perhaps  rendered  it  possible  for  single  tra- 
vellers to  go  it  without  danger. 

The  route  which  led,  in  ancient  times,  from  Meroe  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  Yeman,  is  not  pointed  out  by  any  historian. 
Nevertheless,  traces  are  still  extant  of  the  intercourse  of  those 
nations^  which  time  has  been  unable  to  obliterate.  Just  in  the 
midst  of  the  way  ar^  found  the  ruins  of  Axum,  and,  at  its  end,  on 
the  coast  opposite  Arabia  Felix,  the  remains  of  Adule  and  Azab. 

The  antiquity  of  Axum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  en- 
titles it  to  a  particular  notice.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  by  any  writers  previous  to  the  first  cen- 
tury. It  was  unknown  both  to  Herodotus  and  Strabo-  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,* 
who  probably  flourished  under  Nero ;  and  afterwards  by  Pto- 
lemy. Some  time  later,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian 
closed  an  aUiance  with  Ethiopia,  Axum  was  highly  celebrated. 
At  this  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs; 
Cosmas,  Nonnosus,  Procopius,  and  others  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  concerning  it* 

'  PliccUiles,  Plin.  t.  9,  they  were,  therefore,  probably  made  of  sldna. 

«  Maillet,  p.  215.  »  Arrian.  PeripL  Mar,  Erythr.  in  Hudson's  Oeog.  Min.  rol. 

i.  p.  3.  Axum  is  here  called  a  capital,  (metropolis,)  and  was  at  that  time  the  cmef  mart  for 
the  iyory  trade.    It  was  about  seven  or  eight  days'  journey  firom  the  Red  Sea. 

^  See  Ludolf,  HUt,  JSthicp.  ii  cap.  11,  and  commentaries,  etc.  p.  60,  et  251. 
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The  silence  of  early  writers,  however,  proves  nothing  against 
a  higher  antiquity ;  and  that  Axum,  in  fact,  was  nnore  ancient 
would  be  proved  by  an  inscription  which  Bruce  states  he  found 
there,  if  the  existence  of  the  inscription  itself  had  not  since 
been  disputed.  But,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  early 
writers,  the  ruins  of  Axum  are  still  left,  and  their  evidence  is 
still  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact. 

These  remarkable  monuments  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  travellers.  The  first  account  we  have  of  them  was  given  by 
two  Portuguese,  Alvarez  and  Tellez ;'  to  this  succeeded  the 
narrative  of  Bruce,  which  has  been  sharply  criticised,  and  in 
many  places  corrected,  by  Salt,  a  later  traveller,  and  the  com- 
panion of  Lord  Valentia, 

The  accounts  given  by  the  Portuguese,  especially  by  Alva- 
rez, are  copious,  but  not  critical.  The  remains  of  Axum  be- 
long to  diiferent  ages ;  partly  to  a  very  high  antiquity,  partly 
to  the  firet  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  partly  to  a  still 
later  period.  Alvarez  and  Tellez  had  not  sufiicient  knowledge 
to  distinguish  these  accurately ;  but  their  information  is  still 
very  valuable,  because  it  shows  that  in  their  time  many  monu- 
ments were  extant  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Besides 
the  obelisks,  sometimes  standing  and  sometimes  thrown  down, 
which  were  in  part  covered  with  inscriptions,  Alvarez  men- 
tions many  pedestals  and  statues  of  lions  jetting  out  water. 
Tellez  not  only  speaks  of  obelisks  and  pyramids,  whose  resem- 
blance to  the  Egyptian  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  also  saw,  as  he 
relates,  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin  letters,  most  likely 
the  same  which  Salt  has  since  given  to  the  world. — The  nar- 
rative of  Bruce  I  give  in  his  own  words.* 

"  On  the  eighteenth  of  January  (1770)  we  came  into  the 
plain  wherein  stood  Axum,  once  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  at 
least  as  it  is  supposed.  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  magnificent  metropolis  of  the  trading  people,  or  Troglodyte 
Ethiopians,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  given,  as  the  Abys- 
sinians  never  built  any  city,  nor  do  the  ruins  of  any  exist  at 
this  day  in  the  whole  country.  But  the  black  or  Troglodyte 
part  of  it,^  have  in  many  places  buildings  of  great  strength, 
magnitude,  and  expense,  especially  at  Azab,*  worthy  the  mag- 

1  See  AlTarez,  Viaggio  deUa  Etiopiay  cap.  38,  and  Telles,  HUtoria  General  da  Ethiopia^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  22.  *  Brace,  iii.  p.  130,  etc. 

s  [That  is,  according  to  Heeren's  translation,  in  the  parts  inhabited  by  the  Troglodyte,  or 
negroes.     Trana.'] 

*  Azab  lies  on  the  African  coast,  near  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  exactly  opposite 
Arabia  Felix.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  neither  Brace  nor  any  other  trayeller  has  yet  examined 
these  ruins. 
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nificence  and  riches  of  a  state  which  was  from  the  earliest  ages 
the  emporium  of  the  Indian  and  African  trade." 

"  The  ruins  of  Axum  are  very  extensive;  but  entirely  con- 
sist of  public  buildings.  In  one  square,  which  I  apprehend  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  are  forty  obelisks,  none 
of  which  have  any  hieroglyphics  upon  them.  They  are  all  of 
one  piece  of  granite ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  which  is  standing 
there  is  a  patera  exceedingly  well  carved  in  the  Greek  taste," 

"  We  proceeded  southwards  by  a  road  cut  in  a  mountain  of 
red  marble,  having  on  the  left  a  parapet-wall  about  five  feet 
high,  solid,  and  of  the  same  materials.  At  equal  distances 
there  are  hewn  in  this  wall  solid  pedestals,  upon  the  tops  of 
which  we  see  the  marks  where  stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Sy- 
rius,  the  Latrator  Anubis,  or  Dog-star.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  these  pedestals,  with  the  marks  of  the  statues  I 
just  mentioned,  are  still  in  their  places ;  but  only  two  figures 
of  the  dog  remained  when  I  was  there,  much  mutilated,  but  a 
taste  easily  distinguished  to  be  Egyptian."* 

"  There  are  likewise  pedestals,  whereon  the  figures  of  the 
sphinx  have  been  placed.  Two  magnificent  flights  of  steps, 
several  hundred  feet  long,  all  of  granite,  exceedingly  well  fa- 
shioned, and  still  in  their  places,  are  the  only  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple." 

These  accounts  of  Bruce  are  in  part  contradicted  and  in 
part  confirmed  by  Salt,  the  companion  of  Lord  Valentia,  but 
who  went  alone  into  Abyssinia.*  He  denies  the  existence  of  a 
parapet  of  red  marble,  and  the  traces  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three pedestals  upon  it ;  as  what  Bruce  took  for  a  work  of 
art,  he  regards  as  a  natural  production.  The  remains  of  an- 
cient art  found  by  Salt  are  two  groups  of  obelisks,  a  consider- 
able distance  apart,  each  composed  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  pieces. 
Only  one  of  each  group  is  now  standing.  The  largest,  formed 
of  one  piece  of  granite,  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  some  of  those 
thrown  down  are  still  more ;  the  smaller  one  is  twenty  feet. 
Many  of  them,  and  the  first  one  standing  upright  is  among  the 
number,  are  ornamented  with  sculptures,  which  seem,  how- 
ever, rather  embellishments  than  hieroglyphics ;  some  are  plain. 
The  proportions  and  workmanship  are  admirable ;  the  plates 

*  Might  not  these  mutOated  figures  of  dogs  have  been  intended  for  sphinxes,  or  eyen  EgTi>- 
tian  lions,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  ForUana  Felice  at  Rome  ?  Bruce,  led  awav  by  his  nv- 
pothesis  of  the  worship  of  the  dog-star,  saw  every  where  monuments  of  it.  Thougn  Salt  could 
not  find  these  two  figures,  that  proves  nothing  against  their  existence ;  as  Alvarez  mentions 
many  similar  statues  of  the  lions,  which  in  his  time  served  as  fountains. 

*  Valentia's  Travels y  vol.  iii.  p.  87>  so.  181.  Among  the  plates  are  a  ground-plot  of  the 
territory,  a  representation  of  the  great  obelisk,  and  of  the  modem  church. 
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of  Salt  give  a  very  just  idea  of  them,  and  contradict  the  strange 
fancies  of  Bruce  respecting  the  Greek  pateray  etc.  The  sculp- 
tures represent  architectural  ornaments,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  in  the  Indian  rock-pagodas — a  door  below,  and  apertures 
or  windows  above.  The  ecclesiastics  stated  the  original  num- 
ber of  the  obelisks  to  have  been  fifty-five.  Several  pedestals 
and  altars  lay  scattered  around ;  &llen  from  their  former  places, 
the  two  magnificent  flights  of  steps  are  included  in  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Salt,  as  well  as  two  others  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  Greek 
inscription,  which  he  has  transcribed  and  explained,  belongs 
to  the  remains  of  a  later  period — the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  Axum  were  laid  waste  by  the 
violence  of  fanaticism.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  place,  by  a  queen  of  Amhara,  named  Gadit, 
about  the  year  1070 ;  or,  according  to  an  inscription  found 
there,  by  a  conqueror  named  Abun  David  ;  perhaps  by  both. 
As  Axum  was  something  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  church,  (the  present  one  was  built  m  1657,) 
many  of  the  old  materials  were  probably  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  buildings ;  and  only  such  remain  as  could  not 
be  readily  removed  or  put  to  use.  This,  however,  is  sufiicient 
to  clear  up  every  doubt  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  Axum. 
Though  the  plan  of  the  principal  building  can  no  longer  be 
accurately  laid  down,  yet  Mr.  Salt  expressly  remarks,  that  all 
the  antiquities  in  the  district  of  the  new  church  now  form  one 
group,  and  formerly  belonged  to  one  great  fabric.  But  who 
does  not  perceive  in  its  separate  members,  as  well  as  in  the 
whole,  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Do  not  the  rows  of  obelisks,  which  here  again  form 
an  avenue ;  the  pedestals,  which  at  one  time  bore  statues, 
perhaps  of  a  gigantic  size ;  and  the  vast  magnitude  of  the 
whole,  show  the  same  architecture,  the  same  art  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  masses  of  stone,  and  the  same  taste  as  the 
ruins  of  Thebes,  of  Elephantis,  and  Meroe,  with  which  Bruce 
himself  in  another  place  compares  them.^  Remarkable  differ- 
ences, however,  still  occur ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed^ 
no  traces  of  obelisks  appear  in  Nubia  and  Meroe,*  while  here 
we  find  them  in   groups;   and  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 

<  Bruce,  iy.  p.  542. 

*  What  Bruce  took  for  tlie  fragment  of  an  obelisk  near  Kuigoa  (see  aboye,  p.  199)  waa 
not  seen  by  bis  successor. 
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Egyptian  obelisks  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  there  are 
none  on  those  of  Axum,  which  are  merely  ornamented. 

These  circumstances  have  lately  led  a  learned  historian  to 
conjecture  that  Axum  was  originally  one  of  the  cities  founded 
by  the  emigrant  warrior-caste  from  Egypt.  And  there  is 
much,  certainly,  which  appears  to  favour  this  opinion.*  It  lay 
within  the  territory  possessed  by  them,  which  we  know  ex- 
tended easterly  towards  the  Arabian  Gulf.  And,  if  this  opinion 
should  be  correct,  it  would  account  for  the  absence  of  hiero- 
glyphics, as  there  was  no  caste  of  priests  among  them.  This 
would  make  Axum  mount  up  to  the  last  period  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  it  is  known,  from  the  Periplus  of  Arrian,  to  have 
been,  some  centuries  later,  a  principal  mart  for  the  interior 
trade ;  whether  it  was  so  even  still  earlier,  remains  indeed  open 
to  conjecture. 

The  end  of  this  route,  according  to  Bruce,  was  Azab,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  whence  the  passage  to  Arabia 
Felix  requires  but  a  few  hours.  Ruins,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  passage  above  cited  from  Bruce,  are  said  still 
to  point  out  the  site  of  this  remarkable  place,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  great  staple  of  Indian  and  Arabian  goods  for  the  vast 
regions  of  Africa.* 

But  besides  Azab  there  is  yet  another  ancient  sea-port  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  of  which  we  can  speak  with  more  certainty, 
I  mean  Adule.  This  lay  at  a  small  distance  from  the  present 
Arkeeko,  16*"  N.  Lat.  "  Adule,"  says  Pliny,*  "  according  to 
an  ancient  writer,  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  Troglodytee 
and  Ethiopians.  They  bring  here  ivory,  rhinoceros-horn, 
hippopotamus-hides,  tortoise-shell,  and  slaves."  Adule  was 
certainly  an  Egyptian  colony.  "  Egyptian  bondsmen,  who 
ran  away  from  their  masters,  founded  it."  Must  not  this  be  a 
version  of  the  emigration  of  the  warriors  ?  Unfortunately,  no 
modem  traveller  has  reached  Adule ;  Stuart,  whom  Salt  sent 
there,  was  obliged  to  return,  having  been  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding.    The  Arabians,  however,  are  uniform  in  their  assur- 

I  Mannert,  Geography  of  the  Greek*  and  BomanSf  port  z.  166.  He  oonriden  Axum  to 
be  identified  with  £8ar,  which  was  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  them.  Compaie  my  treatise 
in  Comment.  Soc.  Goetting.  voL  xii.  p.  64. 

>  From  the  accounts  already  giyen  of  the  Somaulies,  at  p.  166,  it  is  seen  how  desirable  it 
is  that  the  coast  of  Africa  about  the  straits  of  Babelnuindel  should  be  more  accurately  ex- 
plored. If  we  were  even  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  Bruce  with  regard  to  Axab,  (which  is 
the  same  as  Saba,)  it  would  be  yery  astonishing  if  the  long  intercourse  between  Arabia  and 
Africa  had  not  produced  some  lai^e  settlement.  But  if  not  to  be  found  exactly  in  the  spot 
where  Azab  is  placed  upon  our  charts,  it  may  perhaps  with  more  probability  be  sought  for 
without  the  straits,  as  from  that  part  a  connexion  with  Aden  would  be  so  much  easier. 

»Plin.Ti84. 
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ances,  that  the  ruins  of  a  city  exist  there ;  and  a  column  brought 
to  Arkeeko  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  Egyptian  style.*  The 
successful  adventurer  who  reaches  this  place  will  most  likely 
make  some  interesting  discoveries,  and  perhaps  will  find  there, 
still  in  its  place,  the  well-known  monument  of  Adule,  for  the 
preservation  of  whose  inscription  we  are  indebted  to  Cosmas.' 
It  is  an  important  circumstance,  and  more  than  once  men- 
tioned by  Bruce,  that  in  all  Abyssinia  there  are  only  three 
places,  namely,  Azab,  Axum,  and  Meroe,  (to  which  we  may 
now  add  Adule,)  where  ruins  of  those  great  establishments  are 
found,  whose  form  as  well  as  high  antiquity  shows  them  to  have 
sprung  from  a  common  origin.  All  these  are  ruins  of  large 
public  edifices ;  everything  about  them  is  colossal ;  while  of 
private  habitations  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  These,  per- 
haps, from  their  being  less  durable,  may  have  long  been  crum- 
bled with  the  dust ;  though  it  must  always  remain  very  doubt- 
ful whether,  and  how  far,  we  ought  to  extend  our  notion  of 
cities  to  any  of  those  places.  The  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ethiopia  were  nomades,  as  they  are  in  the  present 
day,  and  as  from  the  nature  of  their  country  they  must  always 
remain.  Who,  therefore,  can  venture  to  determine  that  those 
places  called  cities,  really  were  so  in  point  of  fact  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  these  places,  adorned  with  temples  and  obelisks, 
were  merely  extensive  places  of  trade,  where  caravans  fix)m 
remote  regions  of  the  world  gathered  together,  and  to  which 
distant  nations,  under  the  protection  of  the  deities  who  inhabit- 
ed these  temples,  brought  the  treasures  of  their  country,  in 
order  to  barter  them  for  others  ?  Does  not  this  notion  seem 
most  agreeable  to  the  physical  geography  of  Ethiopia,  and  does 
it  not  best  accord  with  the  magnificence  of  these  monuments  ? 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  in  those  distant  countries 
everything  sprung  from  completely  different  causes,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  completely  different  from  what  they  are 
in  the  regions  in  which  we  live. 

Let  us  now  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  thus  far  advanced, 
and  we  shall  find  that  we  may  with  certainty  deduce  from  it 
the  following  conclusions : 

1st,  It  appears,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse existed  here,  between  the  countries  of  southern  Asia 
and  Africa — ^between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 

>  Salt,  Voyage  to  Abyniniat  p.  452.    The  name  is  now  pronounced  Zulla. 
*  See  aboTe,  p.  167. 
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Egypt ;  whicli  was  founded  upon  their  mutual  necessities,  and 
became  the  parent  of  the  civilization  of  these  people. 

2dly,  The  principal  seat  of  this  national  intercourse  for 
Africa  was  Meroe ;  and  its  principal  route  is  still  pointed  out 
by  a  chain  of  ruins,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Adule,  Azab,  and  Axum  are  links 
of  this  chain  between  Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe ;  Thebes  and 
Ammonium  between  Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Carthage.^ 

3dly,  The  chief  phices  of  this  trade  were  likewise  establish- 
ments of  the  priest-caste,  who,  as  a  dominant  race,  had  their 
principal  seat  at  Meroe,  whence  they  sent  out  colonies,  which 
m  their  turn  became  builders  of  cities  and  temples,  and  like«- 
wise  the  founders  of  states. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  respecting  the  close  con- 
nexion between  trade  and  religion  here,  nor  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  more  than  one  state  became  formed,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  in  very  high  antiquity.  But  though  this 
caste,  by  sending  out  colonies,  guided  the  course  of  trade,  it 
did  not  on  that  account  keep  it  to  itself,  nor  did  it,  in  general, 
even  directly  participate  in  it.     I  have  already  remarked,  that 

1  It  18  certainly  a  yery  Temarkable  fitct,  that  this  whole  chain,  and  almost  every  link  of  it, 
may  be  traced  in  the  earliest  Greek  mythology.  The  fame  of  tiie  Ethiopians,  as  a  civilized 
people,  had  forced  its  way  to  Greece  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  referred  pre-eminently,  as  we 
nave  shown  above,  to  Meroe.  The  hundred-gated  Thebes  is  celebrated  by  the  same  poet. 
The  traditions  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Libya,  are  interwoven  with  the  most  ancient  Greek 
mythi  (Diod.  i.  p.  237) ;  and  that  the  Carthaginian  coast  was  a  theatre  of  these  mythi,  is 
generally  known,  firom  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  Triton  Sea,  the  garden  of  the  Hesne- 
xidiM,  the  GorgoBs,  etc.  All  this  proves,  that  rumours  of  these  regions  and  places  travelled 
very  early  into  the  West ;  and  is  it  not  evident,  that  these  should  be  understood  of  the  placet 
which  were  the  seats  of  national  commerce  ?  But  a  very  remarkable  clew  is  preserved  in  He- 
rodotus, which  seems  evidently  to  prove,  that  not  merely  rumour  of  this  commerce  found  its 
way  into  Greece,  but  that  an  attempt  was  actually  made,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  introduce 
it  from  Africa,  bj  the  then  usual  means,  of  founding  a  sanctuair  and  oxade.  I  refer  to  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dodona  oracle  under  the  l*elasgi,  ii.  61 — 58.  The  priests  of  Am- 
mon at  Thebes  informed  him,  that  the  oracle  of  Ammon  and  of  Dodona  were  both  founded 
from  Thebes ;  and  he  himself  testifies,  that  they  were  both  delivered  in  the  same  manner. 
Two  sacred  women  (prophetesses  or  soothsayers)  were  carried  off  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
sold  one  in  Libya  and  the  other  in  Greece ;  the  latter  of  whom  founded  that  of  Dodona,  and 
the  former  that  of  Ammon.  The  information  he  received  in  Dodona  was,  that  two  black 
doves  had  flown  from.  Thebes  into  Egypt,  one  to  Libya,  the  other  to  Dodona,  at  which  places 
they  had,  with  human  voices,  commanaed  the  establishment  of  oracles ;  all  this  Herodotus 
liimgelf  explains  to  be  a  figurative  account,  which  had  arisen  from  the  prophetesses  having 
spoken  a  roreign  language,  and  frt>m  their  having  been  black  Egyptian  females.  The  ac- 
count of  the  sale  of  the  two  women  as  slaves  was  given  him  by  the  priests  themselves  as  an 
uncertain  tradition.  So  far  as  regards  Ammon,  we  know  from  other  creditable  testimony 
that  this  oracle  was  a  colony  founded  by  Thebes  and  Meroe ;  it  is  therefore  exceedingly  na- 
tnial  to  conjecture  the  same  of  Dodona,  and  to  consider  the  holy  women  as  merely  represent- 
ing these  settlements,  because  they,  as  prophetesses,  certsimy  were  the  chief  personages. 
Thus  then  becomes  explained  the  account  of  Herodotus,  ii.  51—58 :  the  oracle  at  Dodona 
commanded  the  Pelasgians  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  names  of  the  deities,  which  at  the  same 
time  passed  through  them  to  the  Hellenes.  Iscaroely  noed  repeat,  that  I  only  state  this  as  a 
conjecture ;  but  yet  I  know  no  more  natural  way  of  explaining  Herodotus's  extraordinary 
account  of  the  adoption  of  the  Egyptian  names  of  deities  in  Greece,  than  that  the  oracle  at 
Dodona  was  influenced  from  now  known  causes  to  introduce  the  Egyptian  worship  into 
Greece.  That  this  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  in  Africa  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Greece  was  altogether  a  different  world ;  and  whatever  the  Greeks  adopted  from  foreigners 
they  always  stamped  as  their  own  proporty. 
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the  tribe  of  priests  by  no  means  became  a  tribe  of  merchants. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  altogether  contrary  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  East;  nevertheless,  without  properly  following 
trade,  they  found  means  to  obtain  a  share  of  its  benefits,  and 
the  consideration  which  this  caste  obtained  through  it  was  very 
great ;  partly  from  the  oracles ;  partly  from  the  security  and 
protection  which  they  afforded ;  and  partly  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  merchants.* 

The  nature  of  the  caravan  trade  imposes  upon  it  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  a  great  number  of  hands ;  to  perform  these 
long  journeys  in  safety,  numerous  bodies  are  requisite  as  a 
gu^;  besides  which,  the  whole  internal  organization  of  ca- 
ravans, the  care  of  the  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  the 
lading  and  unlading  of  the  wares,  etc.,  require  a  great  number 
of  assistants,  who  not  unfrequently,  from  mere  carriers,  become 
merchants  themselves. 

Men  who  are  accustomed  to  a  settled  abode,  and  dwell  in 
cities,  are  not  at  all  fit.  for  a  caravan  life,  constantly  upon  the 
move.  In  Arabia,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  these  trading 
communities  are  formed  by  the  nomad  pastoral  tribes,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  those  distant  countries  are  full.*  These 
by  their  mode  of  life  are  not  only  best  adapted  to  it,  but  pos- 
sess in  their  herds,  their  camels,  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
the  only  means  of  carrying  it  on.  It  was  thus  that  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  Sabeans  was  conveyed  to  Arabia  Felix  by  the 
Nabatii  and  the  Midianites ;  it  was  thus  that  the  Carthaginian 
caravans  were  formed  by  Lotophagi  and  Nasamones ;  and  thus 
it  is,  in  the  present  day,  that  those  from  Tripoli  to  Cairo  are 
formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan.  It  is  not  then  a  mere 
fanciful,  fleeting  hypothesis,  but  is  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  that  this  must  also  have  been  the  case  in  Ethiopia :  we 
already  know  that  these  regions  were  also  occupied  by  vast 
numbers  of  wandering  pastoral  tribes,  and  we  find  some  faint 
traces  in  antiquity,  which  makes  the  matter  still  clearer. 

The  nations  who  dwelt  to  the  west  of  Meroe  along  the  banks 
of  the  Astaspus,  tribes  of  Agows  and  Bejahs,  could  not  be  un- 
known in  Egypt,  which  they  must  have  fi-equented.  They 
occasionally  spoke  there  of  the  river  on  which  they  dwelt,  and 
maintained  it  to  be  the  proper  Nile.  Diodorus  obtained  this 
information  from  their  own  mouths;'  and  they  could  not  well 

>  Let  the  reader  here  bear  in  mind  what  is  said  of  the  present  Darner.    See  above,  p.  219. 
*  See  aboTe,  p.  90.         *  Diodorus,  L  p.  46.  The  Agoirs  appear  on  the  monnment  of  Adule. 
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have  made  this  long  journey  except  in  the  train  of  a  caravan. 
There  is  still  more  evidence  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  mountains,  the  Troglodytse,  and  their  neighbours 
the  Ichthyophagi,  were  engaged  in  this  calling ;  they  were  in- 
deed so  well  acquainted  with  the  route  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  Africa,  that  Cambyses  chose  them  for  the  spies,  which  he 
sent  under  the  form  of  an  embassy  to  the  Macrobians.  This 
could  scarcely  be  the  first  time  of  their  journeying  to  this  na- 
tion, as  they  were  already  able  to  speak  their  language. 

This  eastern  ridge,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  productions, 
have  been  for  a  long  time  known  in  Egypt.  Even  Herodotus 
could  describe  them  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Babelmandel ;  for 
he  not  only  points  out  very  accurately  its  direction,  but  also 
knew,  that  where  it  ended  on  the  south  the  land  of  frankincense 
begun.*  This  is  the  region  extending  from  Azab  to  Cape 
Guardefui ;  consequently,  the  country  of  the  Somaulies.  And 
here  again  the  statements  of  the  Greeks  are  confirmed  by  the 
accounts  of  recent  British  travellers.*  This  accurate  know- 
ledge presupposes  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  conjecture  there- 
fore is  highly  probable,  that  the  nomad  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  composed  for  the  most  part  the  caravans,  which  jour- 
neyed from  Egypt  to  Ethiopia,  and  again  from  Ethiopia  to 
northern  Africa  and  Arabia  Felix.  This  is  exactly  the  case 
in  the  present  day.  The  caravans  which  trade  between  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia  are  now,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial, 
composed  of  the  Bejahs  and  Ababdes,  who  at  this  time  occupy 
the  mountains  and  part  of  Nubia.' 

These  nomades,  however,  were  scarcely  ever  anything  more 
than  mere  carriers  of  merchandise ;  no  wealthy  tribes  being 
found  amon^  them.  They  appear  in  this  character  in  the 
pageants,  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  when,  among  other  shows,  the  procession  of  an 
Arabic-Ethiopian  caravan  was  exhibited.^  ^' There  came  a 
train  of  camels,  carrying  three  hundred  pounds  of  frankincense, 
crocus,  cassia,  and  cinnamon,  together  with  two  hundred 
pounds  of  other  costly  spices  and  drugs.  These  were  followed 
by  a  host  of  Ethiopians  armed  with  lances ;  one  band  of  these 
bore  six  hundred  elephants*  teeth,  another  two  thousand  pieces 

I  Herod,  ii  8.  *  See  aboye,  p.  166.         '  M6moire9  nor  VEgypte,  torn.  iii.  p.  269. 

*  Athen.  p.  201.  Brace,  L  p.  482,  etc.,  gires  an  ample  aocoimt  of  these  armed  hercumen. 
It  is  known  that  the  caraTans  of  the  nomad  tribes,  as  now  from  the  Ahabd^,  take  escorts. 
According,  however,  to  another  reading  of  Athensens,  {tmpo^poi  instead  of  &»pv^poi,) 
they  were  present-bearing  Ethiopians. 
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of  ebony,  and  another  sixty  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  and  gold 
dust"  Notwithstanding  the  part  which  these  nomades  took 
in  conducting  it,  the  trade  itself  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  and  Axum,  who  carried  it  on  by  their 
foreign  settlements ;  and  these  places  still  remain,  what  nature 
herself  has  appointed  them,  the  great  marts  for  the  southern 
commerce. 

Thus  the  great  conclusion,  so  interesting  and  important  for 
human  nature  and  its  history,  becomes  in  a  manner  forced  upon 

us  :     THE    FIRST   SEATS  OF  COMMERCE  WERE   ALSO   THE  FIRST 

SEATS  OF  CIVILIZATION.  Exchange  of  merchandise  led  to 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  by  this  mutual  friction  was  first  kindled 
the  sacred  flame  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

That  this  civilization  of  the  Ethiopians, — that  is,  of  the 
ruling  priest-caste, — ^was  bound  to  their  religion  is  easily  shown. 
Some  scientific  knowledge  must  indisputably  have  been  con- 
nected with  it,  else  the  erection  of  those  monuments  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  the  high  attainments  in  science 
which  some  would  bestow  upon  them  rests  upon  no  solid 
foundation.^  None  of  the  ancients  has  made  them  philoso- 
phers or  astronomers ;  although  the  latter  science  could  not 
have  remained  altogether  concealed  to  a  nation,  who  were 
wont  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  journeys  across 
the  deserts,  where  the  stars  of  the  firmament  could  be  their 
only  guide,  and  whose  climate  brought  a  more  regular  change 
of  weather  and  seasons  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  Diodorus 
certainly  derives  the  civilization  of  the  Egyptians  in  general 
from  Ethiopia,'  but  I  cannot  perceive  how  this  can  be  true, 
unless  in  a  very  limited  sense;  and  though  its  first  germ 
might  perhaps  have  shot  forth  there,  the  fruit  did  not  ripen  till 
transplanted  into  Egypt. 

From  the  express  testimony  of  this  writer,  we  learn  that  the 
Ethiopians  possessed  the  art  of  writing;'  not,  however,  alpha- 
betical characters,  but  merely  picture-writing,  a  proof  of  which 
is  still  preserved  upon  the  ruins  of  Meroe  ;*  and  from  this 
passage  the  first  invention  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  them. 
Criticism  may  fairly  dispute  this  point,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove.     The  invention  of 

I  See  Pleflong,  Memnoniumf  L  p.  341,  etc 

•  Diodorus,  i.  p.  174, 175.  »  Ibid.  i.  p.  176. 

*  Hierofflyphic  inscriptions  are  found  as  well  in  the  yestibule  of  the  pjrnmids  at  Assur, 
especially  in  the  sanctuary,  Caillaud,  plate  xli.  xliii.,  as  in  the  principal  temple  at  Naga,  Cail- 
laud,  plate  zx.  Explicatuma ;  they  cannot  howerer  be  copied. 
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this  kind  of  writing  would  be  no  where  more  easy  than  among 
a  people  with  so  decided  a  bias  for  the  pictorial  arts ;  nor  the 
use  and  perfectioning  of  it  more  natural,  than  in  a  state  whose 
government,  next  to  religion,  was  founded  upon  trade. 

A  very  interesting  fact  however  is  recorded  by  Diodorus ; 
namely,  that  the  knowledge  of  picture-writing  in  Ethiopia  was 
not  a  privilege  confined  solely  to  the  caste  of  priests  as  in 
Egypt,  but  that  every  one  might  attain  it,  as  fireely  as  they 
might  in  Egypt  the  writing  in  common  use.  Ought  not  this 
general  use  of  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  proof  of  its  being 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  trade  ?  A  great  commercial  nation 
altogether  without  writing  surely  could  never  exist ;  and  how- 
ever deficient  hieroglyphics  might  be  for  the  multifarious  wants 
of  our  trade,  yet  it  seems  quite  adequate  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  caravan  trade,  whose  regular  course  and  simple  mer- 
chandise demanded  but  few  accounts. 

The  piety  and  justice  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  fame  of  which 
spread  to  the  most  distant  regions,  even  to  the  Greeks,  re- 
quires little  explanation !  They  are  the  first  virtues  which 
would  be  cultivated  in  a  nation  whose  government  was  estab- 
lished by  religion  and  commerce,  and  not  by  violence  and 
oppression. 

The  progress  this  nation  had  made  in  architecture,  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  in  the  pictorial  arts,  is  still  one  of  the  greatest 
problems,  though  one  of  the  greatest  certainties.  The  ruins 
of  those  colossal  monuments,  more  or  less  preserved,  still  lie 
there,  and  will  remain  the  everlasting  proofe  of  the  awful  mag- 
nificence of  their  architecture. 

It  is  however  one  of  the  worst  errors,  into  which  we  but  too 
frequently  fall,  to  consider  ourselves  as  the  standard  of  what  is 
or  can  be  done  by  other  nations,  in  other  countries,  and  under 
other  circumstances.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  band  between 
science,  architecture,  and  the  plastic  arts,  should  every  where 
be  as  closely  knit  together  as  it  is  with  us  ?  Might  not  me- 
chanical dexterity  and  handicraft  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  on  their  own  account  alone  ?  Is  it  not  possible  then 
that  the  powerful  vigour  of  a  nation  might  be  drawn  by  circum- 
stances to  concentrate  itself  upon  one  point ;  and  in  that  way 
might  here  have  produced  works  which  to  us  seem  super- 
natural? Was  •not  indeed  the  connexion  between  scientific 
and  artificial  improvement,  in  our  own  country,  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  middle  i^es,  when  our  forefathers 
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erected  those  lofty  domes  which  we  still  gaze  at  but  cannot 
imitate  ? 

But  with  all  these  changes  in  particulars,  how  little,  taken 
as  a  whole,  do  the  nations  oi  Africa  differ  from  what  they  were. 
Temples  and  sanctuaries  seem  always  to  have  been  the  object 
of  their  trading  journeys,  as  they  are  in  the  present  day. 
About  those  obelisks  lodged  at  one  time  the  caravans,  pilgrim- 
izing  to  the  temples  of  Ammon,  which  now  journey  to  the 
Caaba  of  the  prophet  at  Mecca.  The  hand  of  time  has  altered 
the  nature  of  the  tie  between  trade  and  religion  in  these  re- 
gions, but  has  never  been  able  to  dissolve  it. 

And  thus  then  we  leave  the  ruins  of  Nubia  and  Meroe,  the 
sacred  monuments  of  the  earliest  civilization  !  Under  their 
shade  its  fruit  once  ripened,  a  fruit  indeed  only  such  as  this 
soil  could  bear,  but  which  in  a  more  congenial  climate  mellow- 
ed into  a  softer  and  fairer  form.  It  prospered  better  trans- 
planted into  the  more  fertile  plains  of  Egypt  Bend  we  then 
from  these  sterile  sands,  that  v^e  may  there  survey  it  amelior- 
ated and  improved,  again  sprouting  forth  from  a  similar  germ. 
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The  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  in  a  particular  manner  con- 
nected with  its  monuments.  It  is  only  since  these  have  be- 
come better  known,  and  have  been  more  closely  examined, 
that  a  clearer  light  has  begun  to  spread  over  the  nation  that 
erected  them.  A  history,  however,  founded  upon  monuments, 
or  rather  blended  with  them,  must  in  many  respects  assume  a 
different  character  from  those  compiled  from  written  authori- 
ties. Now,  although  I  do  not  profess  to  give  in  the  following 
researches  a  proper  history  of  Egypt,  yet  as  they  are  wholly 
upon  historical  subjects,  and  are  in  the  most  intimate  manner 
connected  with  history,  a  further  exposition  of  the  peculiarity 
of  such  a  history  can  be  no  where  more  in  place  than  here ; 
where  indeed  it  seems  required  for  the  information  of  those 
whose  notions  are  not  very  clear  upon  the  subject 
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The  monuments  which  here  come  under  consideration  are 
principally  monuments  of  architecture,  to  which  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  though  they  more  or  less  ornament  them,  only 
appear  as  subordinate.  We  shall  not  leave  these  unexamined ; 
but  must  first  be  allowed  to  consider  the  monuments  them- 
selves, unconnected  with  any  other  object,  as  sources  of  history. 
That  they  in  a  certain  sense  possess  this  character  cannot 
be  denied.  A  monument  bears  witness  of  a  fact  more  clearly 
and  certainly  than  could  be  done  by  the  statement  of  a  writer. 
This  fact  is,  that  the  people  who  erected  this  monument,  had 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  erected  it.  But  this  degree  of  civilization  we 
do  not  learn  from  a  description ;  it  is  set  forth  in  the  monu- 
ment, placed  as  it  were  before  our  eyes.  It  is  true  the  monu- 
ment does  not  display  the  whole  of  their  civilization ;  but,  if 
it  be  of  any  mt^itude,  it  relates  much  respecting  it,  as  it  ex- 
hibits not  merely  a  specimen  of  mechanical  skill,  but  also  of 
the  taste,  of  the  manner  of  life,  of  religion,  etc.  It  supplies 
us  with  a  certain  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  the  civilization  of 
the  nation  that  erected  it. 

A  single  monument  may  do  all  this.  But  where  a  series  of 
them  exists  they  do  much  more.  We  observe  in  them  the 
progress  and  decline  of  art  among  the  people,  as  well  as  of 
everything  connected  with  it ;  they  may  therefore,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  become  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  nation.  To  what  extent  ?  This  depends  upon  their 
difference  at  different  periods,  upon  their  number  and  nature. 

Monuments  moreover  become  in  another  manner,  and  in 
another  respect,  the  authorities  for  the  history  of  a  nation. 
Every  monument,  which  is  important  from  its  magnitude  and 
nature,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  tradition,  a  mjrthus.  As 
soon  as  it  attracts  attention,  the  beholder  naturally  desires  and 
endeavours  to  learn  its  origin,  its  builder,  its  destination.  And 
those  are  never  wanting  who  believe  themselves  able,  from 
whatever  source  they  may  have  obtained  their  accounts,  to  give 
information  respecting  these  matters.  If  the  monuments  are 
of  a  religious  kind,  temples  or  sanctuaries,  (and  these  form  by 
far  the  most  numerous  class,)  there  are  specially  attached  to 
them  appointed  servants,  the  priests  who  preserve  and  com- 
municate these  traditions,  which  then  become  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  nation.  Even  a  part  of  the  earliest  Roman 
history  rested  upon  such  a  temple-tradition ;  such  as  that  of 
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Coriolanus  upon  the  story  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Muliehris. 
These  are  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  vulgar :  they  may 
be  varied  and  embellished ;  but  nothing  can  justify  us,  with- 
out further  examination,  to  consider  them  as  mere  fables.  He 
who  maintains  this,  must  deny  the  possibility  of  a  true  ac- 
count respecting  the  founder  of  a  monument  being  ever  pre- 
served. And  who  will  take  this  task  upon  himself?  That, 
however,  in  making  use  of  them  the  rules  of  sound  criticism 
must  be  kept  in  view,  I  need  scarcely  add. 

In  the  sense  thus  far  given,  monuments  are  to  be  considered 
as  sources  of  history  only  so  far  as  they  are  mere  pieces  of 
architecture.  But  they  become  so  in  a  higher  degree  if  they 
are  likewise  furnished  with  works  of  sculpture, — with  repre- 
sentations  of  remarkable  events ;  and  still  more  so  if  they  con- 
tain inscriptions.  The  works  of  sculpture  are  certainly  of 
themselves  intelligible,  so  far  as  to  make  known  the  nature  of 
the  subject  which  they  represent, — warlike  transactions,  ob- 
jects of  worship,  sacrifices,  processions,  etc. ;  but  not  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  unless  these  are  clearly  pointed  out  by 
some  special  token.  This  is  done  by  the  inscriptions,  when 
they  designate  the  persons,  the  place,  and  the  time :  how  &r 
they  do  this  depends  upon  the  paucity  or  copiousness  of  their 
details,  and  the  whole  upon  their  intelligibility. 

From  the  principles  here  laid  down,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  a  nation  may  be  so  closely  connected  with  its  mo- 
numents, that  these  may  become  the  chief  source  of  it.  But 
if  we  imagine  a  history  resting  entirely  upon  them,  it  will  as- 
sume a  peculiar  character.  Together  with  the  monuments 
will  naturally  arise  a  series  of  traditions  referring  to  them.  The 
monuments  speak  by  themselves,  their  language  is  strong,  but 
vague  and  laconic.  Tradition  becomes  their  interpreter ;  but 
it  goes  no  further  than  to  the  founders  of  the  monuments, 
and  the  explanation  of  them  where  they  contain  pictorial  re- 
presentations. The  monuments,  however,  only  belong  to  in* 
dividual  rulers,  the  events  only  to  single  points  of  time.  Even 
though  a  series  of  events  or  transactions  be  represented,  as  is 
found  to  be  the  case  upon  certain  monuments,  each  recounts 
its  own  particular  history.  It  therefore  follows,  that  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  a  history  resting  upon  monuments^ 
must  be  its  being  almost  entirely  made  up  of  fragments.  A 
tolerably  continuous  or  complete  narrative  must  not  be  expect- 
ed here.     To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  tradition,  although  pro- 
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bably  more  comtnunicative  in  earlier  times,  continually  con- 
centrates itself  more  upon  the  monuments ;  since  in  them  it 
finds  its  chief  support,  and  refers  to  the  same  hero  or  ruler 
what  belongs  to  many.  Hence  it  happens  that  we  have  a  his- 
tory of  those  rulers  only  who  have  left  monuments,  or  are  said 
to  have  left  them. 

We  have  laid  it  down  as  the  first  principal  characteristic  of 
a  history  founded  on  monuments,  that  it  must,  from  its  nature, 
be  composed  of  fragments.  Let  us  now  add  the  second ;  which 
is,  that  (unless  where  the  dates  are  expressly  stated  upon  them) 
it  cannot  be  strictly  chronological.  No  doubt  a  certain  order 
of  time  may  be  perceived  in  the  progress  and  decline  of  art,  in 
the  events  represented,  and  even  in  the  greater  or  less  pre- 
servation of  the  monuments ;  but  a  history  founded  upon  mo- 
numents can  at  the  best  only  reckon  according  to  centuries — 
to  attempt  to  bring  it  withm  one  or  even  twenty  years  would 
be  a  fruitless  undertaking,  and  only  lead  to  error. 

A  third  characteristic,  finally,  of  a  history  resting  on  monu-i 
ments,  is,  that  it  always  borders  on  the  marvellous.  The  mo- 
numents themselves,  and  this  in  proportion  as  they  are  larger 
and  more  extraordinary,  lend  it  this  character ;  and  who  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  inclination  of  mankind  to  exaggerate  and 
embellish  the  &cts  comprised  in  the  traditions  of  a  nation  ? 
This  is  certainly  closely  connected  with,  and  partly  dependent 
upon,  the  poetry  of  a  people ;  it  will,  therefore,  of  course,  be 
less  where  this  is  confined  to  hymns  and  songs,  as  was  the  case, 
so  far  as  we  know,  among  the  Egyptians. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  monuments  may  fulfil,  without  any 
other  aid,  as  sources  of  history.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  monuments ;  although  here  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  priesthood  has  deprived  us  of  their 
traditions.  But  the  case  is  very  different  where  the  monu- 
ments can  be  compared  with  historians,  even  though  these 
should  be  of  no  higher  character  than  mere  annalists.  Here 
it  is  that  these  monuments  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
since  they  give,  as  it  were,  a  reality  to  the  narration.  In  how 
much  clearer  a  light  would  the  monuments  of  those  American 
nations  appear,  and  what  light  would  they  again  have  spread 
over  those  people,  had  their  annals  been  preserved ! 

It  was  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  these  remarks  pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  them  to  Egyptian  history.  This  is 
also  a  history  resting  upon  monuments ;  and  although  certaia 
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writers  in  this  case  come  to  our  assistance,  it  preserves,  never- 
theless, the  peculiar  character,  that  it  is  chiefly,  and  in  the 
closest  manner,  connected  with  monuments,  because  even  the 
statements  made  by  historians  almost  entirely  flow  from  this 
very  source.  Those  of  Herodotus  do  so  altogether,  those  of 
Diodorus  for  the  most  part;  and  of  the  work  of  Manetho, 
drawn  from  the  temple  archives,  only  scanty  extracts  have  been 
preserved.  It  follows,  therefore,  of  necessity,  that  the  history 
of  ancient  Egypt  can  only  be  fi*agmentary :  and  in  this  point 
of  view  it  must  be  considered  and  treated.  The  truth  of  this 
remark  will  become  so  apparent  in  these  researches,  that  I  con- 
sider it  would  be  supeHluous  to  say  anything  more  respect- 
ing it.  . 

Moreover,  a  strictly  chronological  history  cannot,  with  the 
means  we  now  possess,  be  hoped  for.  Herodotus  here  gives 
us  no  determinate  continuous  series  of  dates;  Diodorus 
reckons,  indeed,  according  to  generations ;  but  we  meet  with 
many  indefinite  chasms;  and  in  Manetho  we  have  besides 
to  contend  with  the  numerous  errors  of  transcribers  in  the 
numbers.  And  although  upon  the  monuments  certain  repre- 
sentations have  been  preserved,  bearing  some  reference  to 
chronology,  yet  no  continued  train  of  dates  has  been  discover- 
ed. Our  only  resource,  therefore,  is,  to  ascertain,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  by  comparison,  some  of  the  principal  events ;  and 
to  arrange  the  order  of  others,  preceding  or  following  them, 
in  a  general  way ;  not  by  years  or  by  decades,  but  by  centuries. 
Where  there  are  no  corresponding  annals  of  other  nations, 
this  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  history  is  not  falsified  by  a 
variation  of  a  half-century  or  a  century  in  the  date  of  particu- 
lar events. 

But,  although  they  afibrd  no  determinate  chronology,  those 
vast  monuments,  which  for  centuries  have  stood  forth  as  the 
dumb,  yet  convincing  witnesses  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs  have,  as  it  were,  now  begun  to  speak,  since  the  at- 
tempts to  decipher  the  inscriptions  have  not  been  altogether 
ineffectual.  The  nature  of  this  work  demands  that  I  should 
give  my  opinion  upon  the  success  of  these  attempts ;  and  this 
is  done  in  my  preliminary  discourse.  The  reader  will  there 
find  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  give  my  assent  to  the 
method  of  M.  Champollion,  and  how  far  I  i^ree  with  him, 
without  pledging  myself  to  the  correctness  of  each  of  his  in- 
terpretations ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  beseech  the  reader  not 
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to  pass  unnoticed  the  great  precaution  with  which  I  have 
made  use  of  his  decipherings.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
adoption  of  some  royal  titles  or  names  in  the  second  part  of 
the  chapter  on  Thebes,  which  in  themselves  are  already  known 
from  Manetho ;  but  which,  as  they  are  now  read  upon  the 
monuments,  give  some  clew  for  ascertaining  the  builders  of 
them.  For  this  purpose  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  great 
work  of  Champollion,  his  Precis^  and  not  to  the  scattered  in- 
formation in  periodicals.  Since  this  work  appeared,  the  same 
learned  writer  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  Panthhn 
Egyptien  ;  which  contains  engravings  with  the  descriptions  of 
Egyptian  deities.  But  I  have  already  upon  another  occasion 
explained  that  these  researches  are  foreign  to  my  purpose. 
The  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  legend  of  the  names  of  the 
Pharaohs,  of  which  alone  1  have  made  use,  is  not  connected 
with  this  subject.  Even  the  opponents,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
terpretations of  M.  Champollion  cannot  charge  me  with  having 
built  my  researches  upon  a  method  of  interpretation  not  yet 
proved.  Nothing  is  built  upon  it.  Some  of  the  results  are 
brought  forward  merely  as  confirmations  of  points  already  as- 
certamed ;  but  from  attempts  at  deciphering  particular  words 
and  names  I  have  altogether  abstained. 

The  promised  work  {Rudimenta  Hieroglyphices)  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  Prof.  Seiffarth  of  Leipsic,  without  which  it 
would  be  rash  to  criticise  any  of  his  interpretations,  has  not 
yet  appeared.  But  from  what  is  stated  above  it  is  evident, 
that  neither  these  nor  any  similar  attempt  can  have  the  slight- 
est bearing  upon  these  researches,  further  than  as  regards  the 
reading  of  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Adversaria^ 
published  by  the  same  scholar  from  the  papers  of  my  deceased 
fifiend  Spohn,  relate  only  to  the  deciphering  of  the  demotic 
and  hieratic  methods  of  writing ;  and  therefore  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  subjects  upon  which  I  have  treated. 

No  other  part  of  my  works  has,  in  the  present  new  edition, 
(the  fourth,)  undergone  so  much  alteration  as  this :  nearly  one 
half  of  it  has  been  re-written.  Every  effort  has  been  made, 
so  far  as  my  means  and  skill  would  allow,  to  improve  it ;  and 
abundance  of  materials  have  been  afforded  me  by  the  splendid 
works  and  travels  which  have  appeared  during  the  ten  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 
I  hope  my  readers  will  therein  find  the  best,  and — as  by  al- 
ways quoting  my  authorities  I  have  given  them  an  opportunity 
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of  judging  for  themselves — ^the  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  violent  attacks  which  have  been  made,  and  continue  to  be 
made,  even  by  men  whom  one  would  expect,  from  their  situa- 
tion, to  be  interested  in  the  promotion  of  science. 

The  appended  ground-plan  of  ancient  Thebes,  as  well  as 
the  map  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract 
near  Wadi  Haifa,  (the  remainder  will  be  found  in  the  map  of 
ancient  Africa,)  are  from  the  skilful  hand  of  my  friend  Prof. 
C.  Otfr.  Miiller.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  these  maps  are 
constructed  expressly  for  this  work. 

March  12,  1826. 


No  nation  in  the  world  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  transmit 
its  memory  to  posterity  as  the  Egyptians.  In  its  marvellous 
and  stupendous  monuments,  whether  erected  on  the  earth  or 
excavated  from  its  bowels,  it  has  left  behind  not  merely  proofs 
of  its  greatness,  but  has  endeavoured,  by  covering  them  with 
sculptured  representations  of  its  religion,  its  public  affairs,  and 
even  of  private  life  with  its  numerous  occupations,  to  hand 
down  the  remembrance  of  them  to  the  latest  generations.  Its 
endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  attention  of  the  pre- 
sent age  has  been  strongly  drawn  towards  it,  and  it  is  now,  as 
it  were,  resuscitated  from  the  grave,  and  lives  before  us.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  antiquities  of  no  nation  are  wrapped  in 
deeper  obscurity.  Even  its  emblematical  representations  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  us  so  many  problems.  A  more  inter- 
esting matter,  however,  than  even  this,  is  the  method  by  which 
that  people  expressed  and  committed  their  ideas  to  writing ; 
and  before  we  can  venture  upon  the  history  and  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptians,  it  is  necessary  we  should  throw  some  light  upon 
this  obscure  subject,  and  explain  what  has  hitherto  been  done, 
towards  dispersing  the  mist  in  which  it  has  so  long  been 
enveloped. 

From  what  is  said  by  ancient  writers,  and  from  the  monu- 
ments themselves,  no  doubt  can  remain  but  that  there  was  more 
than  one  kind  of  writing  in  use  among  the  Egyptians.  Herod- 
otus distinguishes  between  the  sacred  writing  and  the  popular.^ 

*  Herod,  ii.  86.  Between  yp&ufiara  Itpa  and  dijfidTuca,  An  attempt  was  made,  some 
time  ago,  by  Zoega,  to  proTe  that  the  mst  indnded  hieroglyphics,  but  not  the  hieratio 
writing :  De  Obelueiif  p.  428. 
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It  would  be  sufficiently  clear,  that,  by  the  first,  the  hierogly- 
phic or  picture-writing  must  be  understood ;  even  if  it  were 
not  established  by  that  celebrated  relic  of  antiquity  the  Rosetta 
stone,  which  exhibits  both  methods  of  writing.  It  must  also 
be  sufficiently  evident  that,  if  both  kinds  of  writing  were 
already  in  common  use,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  must 
both  have  belonged  to  an  age  much  anterior ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  popular  writing  was  even  then  a  writing  dating  up  to 
the  period  of  the  Pharaohs.  Hieroglyphic  writing  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  an  inquiry  into  Egyptian  antiquitieSj 
because,  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  was  certainly  used  in 
preference,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  exclusively  for  public 
monuments ;  not  a  single  trace  having  yet  been  discovered  of 
any  other  sort  of  writing,  upon  any  monument  belonging  to 
that  period. 

Now,  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  Egyptian  history  is 
closely  connected  with  its  public  monuments,  it  becomes  the 
more  important,  that  we  should  be  well  informed  respecting 
the  writing  found  upon  them ;  that  we  should  clearly  compre- 
hend its  nature,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  other  kinds  of 
writing.  From  the  time  of  Kircher,  Jablonsky,  and  others, 
there  certainly  has  been  no  lack  of  attempts  to  decipher  hiero- 
glyphic writing.  How  little  has  been  done  by  them  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  confession  of  one,  who  devoted  no  small 
portion  of  his  life  to  its  study,  the  fruits  of  which  are  honour- 
ably preserved  in  more  than  one  work,  and  particularly  in  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  obelisks.^  Yet  he  frankly  and  undis- 
guisedly  confesses,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made.  However  different  the 
means  pursued,  by  which  those  men  endeavoured  to  obtain  this 
object,  they  all  ended  in  one  common  supposition ;  namely, 
that  hieroglyphical  writing  is  merely  an  allegorical  picture- 
writing,  whose  characters,  not  representing  sounds,  but  merely 
ideas,  are  altogether  of  a  different  nature  from  our  alphabetical 
letters.  Could,  however,  a  writing  of  this  kind  be  imagined — 
which  at  best  could  only  be  very  limited  and  incomplete — a 
key  would  be  required  for  understanding  it,  which,  if  once  lost, 
we  cannot  see  where  and  how  it  could  be  recovered ;  for  the 
little  resemblance  between  the  allegoric  signs  and  the  objects 
would  by  no  means  be  sufficient.  I  do  not,  therefore,  seem 
to  have  been  wrong  in  the  early  opinion  I  gave,  that  if  this  be 

*  Zoega,  De  ObelucU,  p.  464. . 
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admitted,  though  perhaps  some  hieroglyphics  might,  yet  no 
general  hieroglyphical  writing  could  ever  be  deciphered/ 

Does  it,  however,  follow  that  the  figures,  composing  hiero- 
glyphics, are  only  and  exclusively  signs  of  ideas  ?  May 
they  not  also,  at  least  in  part,  as  well  represent  sounds,  and 
consequently  letters  ?  This  cannot  be  contradicted ;  for  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  figure,  say  a  hand,  or  a  beast,  may  not  re- 
present a  sound  quite  as  well  as  a  simple  or  complex  line.  It 
is  solely  upon  the  solving  of  this  question,  that  the  present  study 
of  hieroglyphics  hinges.  Should  the  conjecture  be  realized, 
should  further  researches  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  alphabet, 
we  shall  be  able  to  read;  and  if  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that 
the  language  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  composed  is  not 
entirely  lost — that  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  is,  at  least  to 
a  certain  degree,  preserved  in  the  Coptic — ^we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  translatCy  and  consequently,  to  understand. 

Although  by  these  investigations  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
may  be  rendered  clear,  yet  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask,  in  what 
way  it  first  came  to  be  conjectured,  and  then  to  be  believed, 
that  hieroglyphics  are  not  merely  allegorical  picture-writings, 
but  contain  as  well  alphabetical  characters?  To  those  who 
would  adopt  the  first  system  a  difiiculty  opposes-itself  at  the 
first  step,  which  cannot  be  surmounted.  The  application  of 
the  hieroglyphic  writing  to  monumental  inscriptions  would  be 
impossible  without  the  frequent  occurrence  of  proper  names, 
whether  of  deities,  kings,  or  private  persons.  Now,  what 
method  is  there  by  which  proper  names  can  be  expressed  by 
allegorical  writing,  when  they  happen  to  be  void  of  significa- 
tion ?  Such  names  as  Lion,  Wolf,  and  the  like,  majr  be  repre- 
sented by  pictures,  but  how  can  those  of  Henry,  Lewis,  and 
such  like?*  But  supposing,  nevertheless,  that  names  are  to  be 
sought  for  upon  monuments,  where  are  they  to  be  looked  for  ? 
How  could  it  be  demonstrated  that  exactly  this  or  that  group 
of  hieroglyphic  figures  contains  proper  names  ? 

Nothing  but  a  most  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
could  have  led  to  a  step  beyond  this.  The  famous  Rosetta 
stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  a  trilinguar  (or 

*  Ueen,  ii.  p.  477»  fhe  earlier  (German)  editions. 

[*  The  Quarterly  Review^  toL  xliii.  p.  IIQ,  says,  "  Heeren,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  was  the 
first  who  obserred  the  impossibility  of  representing  proper  names  by  symbolic  figures.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  necessity  was  probably  the  mother  of  myention.  Signs  may  represent  genera, 
and  classes,  and  orders,  but  can  scarcely  discriminate  indiyiduals.  The  symbols  of  royalty, 
added  to  the  siffn  of  the  man,  designate  the  king.  The  victorious,  or  the  wise,  or  the  religi- 
ous king  may  be  dlBtinguished  from  the  weak  or  tyrannical ;  but  what  adjunct  will  show 
that  we  mean  king  George  or  king  William,  rather  than  king  Henry  or  king  Edward  ? "] 
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rather  bilinguar)  inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  in  the  popular 
writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  Greek.  In  this  many  proper 
names  are  found  in  the  Greek  character,  of  which,  unfor- 
tunately, from  the  mutilated  state  of  the  stone,  only  one,  that 
of  Ptolemy,  remains  in  hieroglyphics.  Had  the  other  names 
been  preserved,  a  comparison  of  the  signs  of  which  they  were 
composed  would  at  once  have  led  to  a  certain  copclusion. 
Happily  the  basis  of  an  obelisk  was  discovered  at  Philae,  con- 
taining likewise  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics  and  some  Greek 
writing,  probably  the  translation  of,  or  something  relating  to, 
what  precedes  it.  This  important  relic  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  sent  to  England  by  the  unfortunate 
Belzoni.  Besides  the  name  of  Ptolemaus,  expressed  in  the 
same  signs  as  it  is  upon  the  Rosetta  stone,  there  is  upon  this 
the  name  of  Cleopatra.^  These  two  names  contain  six  letters 
in  common ;  and  by  comparison  it  is  found  that  the  consonants 
PTL  and  the  vowels  AEO  are  represented  in  both  by  the  same 
pictures.  Hence  these  are  concluded  to  have  been  signs  of 
sound,  and  consequently  letters ;  the  signification  of  the  re- 
maining characters  of  the  two  names,  after  this,  becomes  easy ; 
and  a  part  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  is  of  course  deciphered. 
These  signs  are  called  phonetic. 

But  another  very  remarkable  circumstance  remains  to  be 
noticed.  The  two  names  we  have  just  mentioned  were,  upon 
both  the  monuments,  separated  fix)m  the  rest  of  the  inscrip- 
tion by  being  enclosed  in  an  oval  border,  or,  as  Champollion 
calls  it,  a  cartouche.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  names 
of  kings  and  queens  were  usually  distinguished  in  this  manner. 
Oval  enclosures  of  a  similar  kind  frequently  occur  upon  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  It  certainly  was  not  made  out  that  they 
always  contained  royal  names,  and  no  others ;  yet  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  it  seemed  to  afford  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion, 
that  such  at  least  was  often  the  case.  The  next  step,  therefore, 
was  to  apply  the  alphabetical  key,  thus  far  discovered,  to  these 
cartouches ;  and  a  succession  of  names,  borne  by  rulers  of 
various  periods,  by  Caesars,  Ptolemies,  Persians,  and  even  by 
Pharaohs,  were  speedily  deciphered.  Each  of  these  cartouches- 
was  usually  accompanied  by  a  second,  in  which  was  soon  dis- 
covered the  title  and  surname  of  the  kings,  as  they  were  adopted 
after  known  deities.  This  led  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
this  kind  of  writing  must  have  remained  in  use,  unchanged, 

*  See  upon  this  subject  the  works  of  ChampolUon,  hereafter  quoted. 
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throughout  the  difierent  periods  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  but 
also,  that  some  of  those  monuments  which  bad  heretofore  been 
attributed  solely  to  the  Pharaohs,  did  not  belong  to  them,  but 
to  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars.  It  likewise  established  the  most 
magnificent  and  ancient  of  the  works  to  be  due  to  the  Pha- 
raohs, whose  names  were  legible  upon  them.  A  light  has  thus 
been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  t&ose  distant  ages,  and  many 
parts  of  it  verified  in  such  a  way  as  could  hardly  have  been 
expected ;  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  ejected  the  Pharaohs 
from  the  page  of  history,  and  merely  considered  them  as  fabul- 
ous or  symbolical  beings,  fell  therefore  at  once  to  the  ground ; 
their  monuments,  with  their  names  sculptured  thereon,  stand 
ready  to  confute  them ! 

Every  lover  of  Egyptian  antiquities  must  be  aware,  that  the 
first  steps  which  led  to  this  important  and  interesting  dis- 
covery were  made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Young  of  Cambridge, 
who  first  seized  the  idea  o( phonetic  hieroglyphics,  and  applied 
it  to  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.*  It  is,  however,  to 
the  exertions  of  a  learned  Frenchman,  Champollion,  that  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  its  further  progress,  and  for  the  results 

<  What  share  in  fhe  merit  of  the  diaoamry  muat  he  ascribed  to  Dr.  Toung,  aa  compared 
with  his  own,  M.  Champollion  has  attempted  to  show  at  the  beginning  of  his  work.  To  that 
and  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Toung  I  must  refer  my  readers,  as  the  rising  dispute  upon  this 
head  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  researches. 

[The  translator  cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that,  as  fiur  as  he  can  judge, 
after  a  fair  examination  of  the  sul^ect,  tnere  does  not  seem  ue  slightest  evidenoe  to  set  aside 
Dr.  Tounff*s  claim  to  the  entire  discorery  of  the  phonetic  system  of  hieroglyphics.  "  The 
method  adopted  by  him  for  deciphering  the  enchorial  and  hieroglyphic  texts  of  the  Rosetta 
inscription  is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenious  contriTance ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  having  been 
the^s^  to  demonstrate,  that  in  the  latter  aa  well  as  in  the  former,  certain  characters ,  what* 
ever  may  haTe  been  their  original  import,  tpere  employed  to  represent  sounds.**  This  opinion 
of  the  Edinburgh  reriewer,  which  is  merely  just  to  tne  fame  of  Dr.  Toung,  has  been  whoed 
by  the  learned  of  nearlv  all  Europe.  M.  IClaproth,  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  £urope,.say8, 
"  Le  docteur  Youxig,  Anglais,  est  sans  contredit  le  premier  auteur  de  cette  d^oouverte.  Le 
c^lebre  Zo^ga  avait  d^j&  soup{;onn^  qu'une  nartie  des  signes  hi^roglyphiques  pouToit  6tre 
employee  alphab^tiquement,  mais  Vhonneur  a*avoir  d^montr^  oe  £ut  apportient  au  docteur 

Young Disputer  a  ce  savant  la  priority  de  cette  d^couTerte  serait  aussi  absurde  que 

de  Touloir  soutenir,  que  celui  qui  le  premier  m^la  du  saltpetre  avec  du  souffre  et  du  charbon 
n*a  pas  ktk  I'inyentcur  du  poudre,  mais  bien  celui  qui  s'est  serri  pour  la  premiere  fois  de  ce 
melange  comme  moteur  pour  les  projectiles."  EJaprotii,  Prefaces  CoUection  des  Monu- 
mens  Egyptiens  de  M.  PaUn. 

That  the  fame  of  the  first  discovery  indisputably  belongs  to  Dr.  Toung,  is  fully  made  out 
in  the  Quarterly  B^vieto,  vol.  xliii.  p.  114,  etc ;  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  zlv.  p.  120,  etc. ;  and 
Encyclop.  Metrop.  article  Hieroglyphics,  etc.  The  following  circumstances  seem  to  set  this 
matter  at  rest.  In  the  first  place,  tiiere  is  the  direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Toung  himself  as  to  his 
claim,  both  in  regard  to  priority  of  publication  and  oriainaHiv  of  discovery,  which  M. 
Champollion  has  not  yet  answered.  See  JSdinb.  Review,  1.  c,  where  this  is  clearly  shown. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  following  proof  equally  unanswered.  In  the  year  1821, 
after  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Toung  had  been  made  known,  Champollion  published,  at  Grenoble, 
a  volume,  De  V&sriture  Hitratique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens,  in  which  he  disttnctiy  states  his 
conviction,  that  the  hieroglyphics  are  not  phonetic,  "  que  les  signes  hi^roglyphiques  sont  des 
signes  de  choses,  et  non  des  signes  de  sons.**  This  volume  has  been  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation on  the  pretext  that  the  author  was  actuated  by  "  le  crainte  de  blesser  les  scrupules  de 
quelques  personnes  pieuses."  M.  Klaproth  asserts,  that  there  is  positively  nothing  in  the 
volume  which  could  produce  that  impression ;  and  that  the  real  motive  finr  its  suppression 
was  the  unfortunate  avowal  which  decides  at  once  the  controversy.] 
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to  whidh  it  has  led.^  M.  ChampoUion  was  well  prepared  for 
this,  as  he  had  ardently  pursued  the  study  of  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage and  literature  almost  from  his  infancy ;  one  of  his  early 
works  was  the  Restoration  of  the  Geography  of  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,  with  its  ancient  names,  compiled  from  MSS.  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,*  a  work  which  must  have  increased 
his  knowledge  of  the  Coptic  language,  and  laid  a  foundation 
for  new  researches. 

An  important  question  here  naturally  occurs:  Are  these 
phonetic  pictures^  or  hieroglyphics^  chosen  arbitrarily y  or  are 
they  subject  to  some  general  law  ?  In  the  first  case,  it  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  to  apply  them  further  than  to  the  decipher- 
ing of  names ;  the  discovery  of  a  general  law  led  to  the  idea 
of  a  more  general  application.  A  knowledge,  however,  of  the 
language  would  necessarily  be  the  first  step ;  as  in  this  must 
be  sought  the  origin  of  their  signification ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
help  of  the  Coptic  that  this  can  be  attained.  By  this  it  was 
soon  perceived,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  confirmed  con- 
ventional rule :  that  signs^  used  as  letters^  representing  certain 
soundSy  are  always  the  image  of  an  external  object,  the  name 
of  whichy  in  the  old  Egyptian  language^  begins  with  the  letter 
which  it  represents.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  wished  in  our 
language  to  introduce  a  writing  of  this  kind,  a  hand  might  re- 
present the  sound  hj  a  dog  the  sound  dy  a  staff  the  sound  Sy  etc. 

This  rule,  therefore,  certainly  fiimishes  us  with  a  key  for 
the  further  deciphering  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  to  whatever 
extent  we  may  be  able  to  unlock  it.  As  the  explications  of 
M.  ChampoUion,  however,  may  be  known  but  to  few  readers, 
I  judge  it  necessary,  before  proceeding  any  further,  accurately 
to  unfold  them.  I  shall  do  this  in  a  series  of  single  proposi- 
tions, as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the  words  of  the  author.^ 

"  The  writing  of  the  Egyptians  consists  of  three  distinct 
kinds ;  the  hieroglyphiCy  or  sacred  writing ;  the  hieratiCy  or 
writing  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  demotiCy  in  common  use." 

"A.  1.  The  hieroglyphic  writing  consists  in  the  simulta- 
neous use  of  three  very  distinct  species  of  signs : — (a)  of  pic- 

'  ^  ChampoUion  the  younger  (his  elder  brother  is  M.  ChampoUion  FiffeaCt  likewise  cele- 
brated for  his  researches  into  Egyptian  antiquity)  first  gave,  in  September,  1822,  a  preliminary 
account  of  this  system  to  the  Acadtmie  des  Inscriptions ^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tilie  secre- 
tary, M.  Dacier;  Lettre  a  Mom,  Dacier^  relatifa  V Alphabet  des  Hicroglyphea pfumetiquet, 
Paris,  1822.  This  was  soon  followed  by  his  greater  work.  Precis  du  Systeme  Hiiroalv- 
phique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens,  Paris,  182i ;  second  and  improved  edition,  Pa 
8yo,  and  a  volume  of  plates,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  inquiry. . 
*  Egypte  sous  les  PharaonSy  tom.  i.  ii. :  Paris,  1814,  with  a  map. 


*  Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  tom.  i.  ii. ;  Paris,  1814,  with  a  map. 
^  [I  have  compared  this  with  the  last  editic       "'     —  -  •     -^^ 
alterations  as  I  deemed  necessary.     TVans.^ 


^  [I  have  compared  this  with  the  last  edition  of  the  Precis  of  ChampoUion,  and  made  such 
aslaeeme<'  *" 
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ture  signSj  or  representations  of  the  objects  themselves,  which 
they  serve  to  represent :  (A)  of  symbolical,  typical^  or  enigma- 
tical signs,  representing  ideas  by  physical  objects,  always  bear- 
ing some  analogy  to  the  idea  represented  ;  (c)  phonetic  cha- 
racters, representing  sounds  by  pictures  of  physical  objects." 

"  A.  2.  The  picture  and  symbolical  signs,  are  employed  in 
all  the  texts  in  a  much  less  proportion  than  the  phonetic  cha- 
racters." 

"  A.  3.  The  phonetic  characters  are  real  alphabetical  signs, 
letters,  which  express  the  sounds  of  the  Egyptian  words." 

"  A.  4.  Every  phonetic  hieroglyphic  is  the  picture  of  a  phy- 
sical object,  the  name  of  which  object  begins,  in  the  Egyptian 
langui^e,  with  the  vowel  or  consonant  (vois  ou  articulation) 
which  the  sign  itself  is  intended  to  represent."^ 

"  A.  5.  The  phonetic  characters  combine  to  form  words  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  alphabet,  but  they  are  often 
placed  one  over  the  other,  and  in  various  directions,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  text,  either  in  perpendicular  columns 
or  horizontal  lines.'* 

"  A.  6.  The  intermediate  vowels  of  words  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics are  often  left  out,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and 
modem  Arabic." 

"  A.  7.  Every  vowel  and  consonant  may,  according  to  the 
principle  laid  down  in  A.  4,  be  represented  by  several  differ- 
ent phonetic  signs,  all,  however,  representing  exactly  the  same 
sound."* 

"  A.  8.  The  use  of  one  phonetic  character  rather  than  ano- 
ther, representing  the  same  sound,  was  often  regulated  by  the 
material  form  of  the  character  made  use  of,  or  by  the  nature 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  to  be  written  in  phonetic 
characters." 

"  A.  9.  The  various  'hieroglyphic  phonetic  vowel  signs  had 
no  more  settled  sound  than  the  Hebrew  aleph  (»),  the  yodh 
(^),  and  the  vav  (l),  or  the  elif  (J)  and  the  waw  Q)  of  the 
Arabians.'* 

"  A.  10.  Abbreviations  of  phonetic  groups  are  often  met 
with  in  the  hieroglyphic  text." 

"A.  11.  Phonetic  characters,  the  necessary  and  inseparable 
elements  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing,  exist  in  the  most 
ancient  Egyptian  texts,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent." 

"  A.  12.    I  have  already'  determined  the  sound  (^»re  la 

1  (This  is  qnettioned  bj  Heeren  hereafter.    TrantJ] 
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valeur)  of  above  a  hundred  hieroglyphic  phonetic  characters, 
among  which  are  those  that  most  frequently  occur  in  the  texts 
of  all  i^es." 

"  A.  13.  All  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  found  upon  Egyp- 
tian monuments  belong  to  one  single  and  same  kind  of  writing, 
composed,  as  we  have  said,  (A.  1.  a,  A,  c,)  of  three  kinds  of 
signs  simultaneously  employed." 

"A.  14.  It  is  proved,  by  a  series  of  public  monuments, 
that  the  sacred  writing,  combining  the  picture,  symbolical,  and 
phonetic  signs,  was  in  use,  without  interruption,  from  the 
nineteenth  century  before  our  era  to  the  entire  conversion  of 
the  Egyptians  to  Uhristianity,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  the  different  E^ptian  kinds  of  writing  were  dis- 
placed by  the  Coptic,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Greek  alphabet 
increased  by  a  certain  number  of  consonants,  taken  from  the 
old  demotic  writing  of  the  Egyptians." 

"  A.  15.  The  same  ideas  are  sometimes  represented  in  the 
same  hieroglyphic  text,  at  one  time  by  picture  signs,  at  ano- 
ther by  symbolic,  and  finally  by  a  group  of  phonetic  charac- 
ters, expressing  a  word  significant  of  the  same  idea  in  the 
language  spoken." 

"  A.  16.  Other  ideas  are  represented,  either  by  a  group 
formed  of  a  picture  and  a  symbolic  sign,  or  by  uniting  a  pic- 
ture or  symbolic  sign  with  phonetic  characters." 

"A.  17.  Certain  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  or  compositions 
formed  of  figures  of  physical  beings,  and  particularly  of  re- 
presentations of  monsters,  grouped  and  connected,  do  not 
belong  to  the  proper  hieroglyphic  writing.  These  are  purely 
allegorical  or  symboUcal  scenes,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  anaglyphs." 

"  A.  18.  A  number  of  figures  are,  however,  common  to 
the  proper  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  to  this  system  of  paint- 
ing, or,  if  it  must  be  so  called,  of  writing,  which  produced 
anaglyphs.'' 

"A.  19.  These  anaglyphs  seem  to  be  pages  of  that  secret 
writing,  which  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers  tell  us 
was  known  only  to  the  priests,  and  to  those  whom  they  initi- 
ated in  their  mysteries.  The  hieroglyphic  writing,  on  the 
contrary,  was  never  secret,  but  known  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  at  all  educated." 

"  A.  20.  Two  new  systems  of  writing  sprung  in  time  from 
the  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  hieratic  and  demotic  ;  these  were 
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invented  to  facilitate  the  art  of  writing,  and  bring  it  more  into 
common  use." 

"B.  21.  The  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  writing,  was  merely  a 
kind  of  short-hand  way  of  writing  the  sacred^  from  which  it 
was  immediately  derived.  In  this  second  system  the  form  of 
the  signs  is  considerably  abridged." 

"  B.  22.  It  consists,  properly,  of  picturaly  symbolical^  and 
phonetic  signs ;  but  the  first  two  are  often  replaced  either  by 
groups  of  phonetic  characters,  or  by  arbitrary  characters, 
which  no  longer  preserve  the  form  of  their  correspondent  sign 
in  the  hieroglyphic  system." 

"  B.  23.  AH  the  hieratic  manuscripts  extant,  and  we  possess 
some  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  Romans,  belong  to  one  single  system,  however  dif- 
ferent the  shape  of  the  characters  may  appear  at  the  first  in- 
spection." 

"  B.  24.  The  use  of  the  hieratic  writing  appears  to  have  been 
restricted  to  the  transcription  of  texts  relating  to  sacred  or 
scientific  matters,  and  to  a  few,  but  always  religious,  in- 
scriptions." 

"  C.  25.  The  demotic^  epistolary j  or  enchorial  writing,  is  a 
system  quite  distinct  from  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic^ 
from  which  it  is  immediately  derived." 

"  C.  26.  The  characters  used  in  demotic  writing  are  merely 
simple  characters  borrowed  from  the  hieratic  writing." 

"  C.  27.  It  excludes  almost  all  pictured  signs." 

'^  C.  28.  It  admits,  nevertheless,  a  certain  number. of  sym- 
bolical signs,  but  only  to  express  some  ideas  essentially  con^ 
nected  with  the  religious  system." 

"  C.  29.  The  greater  part  of  every  demotic  text  consists  of 
phonetic  characters,  or  signs  of  sounds."" 

"  C.  30.  The  number  of  characters  used  in  demotic  writing 
are  much  fewer  than  in  either  of  the  other  systems." 

"  C.  31.  In  demotic  writing  the  intermedial  vowels  are  often 
suppressed  both  in  Egyptian  and  foreign  words." 

"  C.  32.  The  demotic,  like  the  writings  from  which  it  is 
derived,  may  express  every  consonant  or  vowel  by  several 
signs,  very  different  in  form  but  entirely  alike  in  sound.  Ne- 
vertheless the  number  of  these  demotic  same-sounding  cha- 
racters is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  sacred  and  sacerdotal 
writing." 

"  C.  33.  The  demotic,  hieratic^  and  hieroglyphic  writing 
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have  been  simultaneously  in  use  during  a  long  series  of  ages 
in  every  part  of  Egypt." 

These  propositions,  according  to  the  discoveries  of  M. 
Champollion,  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  Egyptian  system 
of  writing  rests.  Tlie  latter  assertions,  however,  upon  the 
derivation  of  the  hieratic  and  demotic  writing  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic, may  be  dismissed  as  not  bearing  upon  the  present 
subject.  It  may  easily  be  perceived  that  this  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  comparing  and  by  giving  specimens  of  the  characters 
used  in  the  different  methods  of  writing.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  work  to  which  I  have  above  referred ;  and  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  that,  the  author's  opinion  is  fairly  established. 
This,  however,  was  not  an  original  idea  of  his  own ;  but  it  had, 
as  he  admits,  been  previously  acted  upon  by  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, the  learned  Aulic  Counsellor  Tychsen.*  It  certainly 
seems  the  natural  way  in  which  the  common  writing  would 
proceed  from  hieroglyphics,  as  soon  as  the  latter  contained 
phonetic  signs ;  some  such  operation  would  indeed  seem  de- 
manded by  necessity,  as  writing  ceased  to  consist  of  mere 
sculpture  and  came  into  common  use.  The  fact,  however, 
becomes  clearly  established  thereby,  that  hieroglyphics  could 
not  be  merely  a  secret  writing  of  the  priesthood,  at  least  not  in 
its  whole  extent ;  for  the  way  to  its  comprehension  must  have 
been  open  in  the  demotic  characters.  This,  however,  might  be, 
and  no  doubt  was,  subject  to  many  Hmitations.  But  let  this 
be  as  it  may,  the  hierogljrphic  writing  is  the  only  one  for  our 
consideration  in  the  present  inquiry ;  the  key  to  which  is  the 
key  to  Egyptian  antiquities. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  upon  this  attempt  to 
decipher  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  following  questions  seem 
to  require  consideration  :  How  far  does  this  method  of  writing 
correspond  with  the  advances  which  man  in  general  is  enabled 
to  make  in  the  art  of  writing  ?  Secondly,  how  far  does  it  agree 
with  the  information  which  has  been  given  us  by  the  ancients, 
upon  the  Egyptian  methods  of  writing  ?  Thirdly,  how  far  do 
the  results  already  obtained  by  deciphering  agree  with  history  ? 
— that  is,  in  a  general  way,  with  what  in  the  nature  of  things 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  with  what  is  known  of 
ancient  Egypt  from  monuments  and  writers  still  extant  ? 

It  will  at  the  first  glance  be  seen  that  this  method  of  writing 

1  Pricis,  p.  QO. .  Namely,  in  the  Bibl.  der  altem  Litteratttr  und  Ktmit,  St  yL,  in  the  trear 
tise  upon  the  alphftbetical  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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possesses  peculiarities  which  essentially  distinguish  it  from  the 
merely  alphabetical ;  namely,  the  mixture  of  symbolical  with 
alphabetical  signs.  The  course  therefore  which  the  nation 
took  in  the  improvement  of  their  system  of  writing  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  peculiar ;  it  is  not,  however,  in  our  power  to 
trace  this  course  by  historic  documents ;  for,  as  upon  even  the 
most  ancient  monuments  which  remain,  this  writing  seems 
completely  formed,  we  can  only  raise  such  conjectures  respect- 
ing it  as  the  nature  of  things  suggests.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
is,  that  the  formation  of  this  writing  must  certainly  have  taken 
place  gradually.  Its  natural  course  could  be  no  other :  its 
first  step  was  the  mere  representation  of  objects ;  and  this  ex- 
plains  how  physical  objects  came  to  be  adopted  as  signs  in  this 
writing.  It  must  soon  have  been  perceived  that  every  object 
could  not  be  represented  by  its  proper  resemblance,  and  this 
naturally  led  to  the  second  mode  of  writing ;  people  began  to 
employ  these  signs  from  certain  similarities,  real  or  merely 
fanciful,  in  an  allegorical  sense ;  and  in  this  way  symbolical 
writing  had  its  origin.  But  the  most  important  step  still  re- 
mains, the  representation  of  individual  sounds  by  pictures, — 
that  is,  the  adoption  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics.  The  way  in 
which  this  was  attained,  is  a  problem  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  conjectures.  These  phonetic  signs,  though,  as  being 
representations  of  natural  objects,  they  belong  to  the  same 
class  with  those  which  represent  ideas,  are  yet,  in  their  nature, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  signs  of  sounds,  essentially  different,  and 
could  not  proceed  from  them.  Zoega,  an  early,  profound,  and 
skilful  inquirer  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  and  who  thought 
to  find  there  the  origin  of  letters,  believed,  indeed,  he  had  dis- 
covered such  a  change  to  have  taken  place  in  a  species  of  hie- 
roglyphics, to  which  he  at  this  time  gave  the  name  of  phonetic; 
these  were  such  as  were  not  taken  for  the  likeness  of  the  ob- 
ject, but  the  sound  of  the  word  ;*  as,  for  example,  if  we  should 
signify  our  word  hearty  by  a  heart  and  an  eye.  It  must  how- 
ever be  seen  in  a  moment  that  these  phonetic  hieroglyphics 
are  entirely  different  from  those  now  under  consideration,  as 
they  denote  the  sound  of  the  whole  word,  and  not  the  com- 
ponent sounds,  as  letters  do.  It  therefore  still  remained  un- 
settled how  this  step  was  got  over.  The  most  probable  con- 
jecture seems  to  be,  that  the  want,  which  must  naturally  have 
been  felt,  of  some  means  of  expressing  proper  names,  when 

1  Zoega,  Ve  ObtU$cUt  p.  464. 
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these  did  not  happen  to  have  some  signification,  and  which 
could  in  no  other  way  be  supplied,  must  have  led  to  it.  And 
if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  prin- 
cipally used  for  monumental  inscriptions,  in  which  the  names 
of  kings  formed  an  essential  part,  it  will  add  great  weight  to 
this  conjecture.  This  want,  especially  if  it  led  to  phonetic 
signs  in  Zoega's  sense,  might  very  well  go  on  till  the  sound  of 
the  whole  should  be  dissolved  into  its  component  sounds,  and 
these  with  the  same  or  like  signs  be  denoted,  as  those  which 
had  already  been  in  use  in  the  picture-writing.  This  is  all 
that  can  now  be  said  upon  the  matter.  The  particular  pains 
taken  to  point  out  the  royal  names,  by  enclosing  them  in  a 
cartouche^  or  border,  goes  a  great  way  towards  proving,  that 
the  signs  so  enclosed  were  not  symbolic,  but  rather  of  the  pho- 
netic kind,  and  to  be  read  as  letters. 

The  adoption  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  or  making  them  re- 
present sounds,  would  certainly  overcome,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  inconveniences  which  must  render  a  writing  composed  of 
merely  pictures  or  symbolic  signs  almost  useless.  For  though 
by  these  a  series  of  separate  ideas  might  be  represented,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  connexion  of  these  ideas,  such 
as  the  modification  of  nouns  and  verbs  by  declension  and  con- 
jugation, could  be  expressed.  It  seems  impossible  to  write 
connectedly  with  such  signs.  And  it  therefore  seems  a  very 
natural  conjecture,  that  hieroglyphic  writing  was  never  much 
more  than  a  formal  writing  for  public  monuments,  on  which, 
besides  names  and  titles,  short  historical  or  religious  sentences 
might  be  expressed.^  The  adoption  of  hieroglyphics  of  sound 
clearly  indicates  how,  by  them,  the  lesser  parts  of  speech 
might  be  represented ;  and  eventually  even  the  variations  of 
nouns.  In  fact,  ChampoUion  shows  us,  that  the  gender  some- 
times is  denoted  by  means  of  articles,^  and  the  case  by  means 
of  suffices.  But  how  the  verb,  through  all  its  moods,  tenses, 
and  numbers,  is  to  be  represented,  it  is  indeed  almost  impos- 
sible to  imagine,  even  if  we  were  able  to  translate  the  greater 
number  of  the  signs ;  and  even  up  to  the  present  time  M. 
ChampoUion  has  only  succeeded  in  discovering  a  representa- 
tion of  the  three  principal  tenses,  and  the  third  person.  The 
proposition  therefore  still  may  hold  good,  even  after  the  adop- 
tion of  hieroglyphics  of  sound,  that  this  writing  was  mostly 

*  Ideen^  ii.  p.  476,  former  edition. 
*  [First  diflooyered  by  Dr.  Young :  see  Edin.  Jtev,  No.  Izzxiz.  p.  128.] 
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destined  for  set  forms.  All  that  is  yet  deciphered  is  strictly 
limited  to  such  ;  and  it  must  be  still  further  explained,  before 
we  can  judge  of  how  much  or  how  little  was  or  could  be  writ- 
ten in  it. 

It  seems  therefore  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  system 
of  writing,  that  it  must  always  have  remained  very  imperfect- 
It  never  ripened  to  a  complete  alphabetical  system.  Human 
genius  evidently  made  great  efforts  to  reach  so  far ;  it  attained 
not,  however,  its  object,  but  seemed  to  have  stopped  half  way. 
Why  such  was  the  case  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  the  rea- 
son generally  given  is  the  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  of 
the  priest  caste,  and  the  immutability  of  any  system  they  had 
once  adopted.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  two  great  obstacles 
come  in  the  way,  and  render  the  reading  very  difficult. 

The  first  is,  that  the  same  images  were  sometimes  used  as 
pictorial,  sometimes  as  alphabetical  signs,  without  there  being 
any  certain  means  of  determining  to  which  they  belong  :  this, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  deciphering  of  names,  has  hitherto  occasion- 
ed but  little  embarrassment,  as  they  are  composed  almost  en- 
tirely, or  altogether,  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics.  But  whether, 
hereafter,  in  reading  the  larger  hieroglyphic  texts,  greater  dif- 
ficulties will  not  occur,  time  and  experience  alone  can  show. 

But  another  and  a  still  greater  impediment  seems  to  lie 
in  the  manner  of  representing  these  phonetic  hieroglyphics. 
This  consists,  as  above,  (A.  4,)  in  taking  always  for  the  sign  of 
the  sound  which  it  is  wished  to  represent,  the  image  of  some 
word,  which  in  the  common  language  of  the  people  begins 
with  the  same  sound.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  wished  in  the 
English  language  to  write  London,  we  might  take  the  picture 
of  a  lion  to  represent  the  sound  of  /,  an  oak  for  o,  a  net  for  «, 
a  dog  for  d^  and  a  nail  for  ^,  the  initial  sounds  of  which  would 
spell  the  name  of  the  British  capital.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, did  not  confine  themselves  to  one  sign  for  each  sound, 
but  made  use  of  many ;  all  that  was  necessary  was,  that  the 
sign  should  be  the  image  of  some  object,  whose  name,  in  the 
language  spoken,  should  begin  with  the  sound  wished  to  be 
expressed ;  as  for  example  the  sound  of  b  might  be  represented 
by  a  bird,  a  book,  etc.,  »t  by  a  mouth,  a  man,  etc.,  jt?  by  a 
pen,  a  pail,  etc.  The  number  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics  there- 
fore must  have  been  very  considerable ;  and  certainly,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  were  increased  without  sufficient  reason.  This 
could  not  but  embarrass  the  reader,  and  especially  if  we  con- 
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sider  that  the  signification  or  value  of  an  image  might  easilj 
become  uncertain,  when  several  words,  not  beginning  with  the 
same  sound,  might  be  applied  to  the  same  object ;  thus,  for 
example,  in  our  language,  the  image  of  a  horse  might  be 
taken  for  an  h  or  an  ^,  just  as  one  might  happen  to  think  of 
steed  or  horse.  As  the  Egyptians  spoke  the  language,  they 
certainly  would  much  more  readily  master  this  difficulty  than 
the  moderns,  who  have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  it ; 
to  read  it,  nevertheless,  must  still  have  been  embarrassing  even 
to  them.  One  thing,  however,  may  easily  be  supposed,  and, 
indeed,  seems  highly  probable,  I  mean,  that  the  number  of 
pictures  thus  made  use  of  as  letters  were  gradually  diminished 
by  custom,  and  that  they  could  not  be  arbitrarily  increased. 
The  amount  of  these  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  according  to  M. 
Champollion's  discoveries,  thus  far,  does  not  much  exceed  a 
hundred.  Where  everything  was  so  firmly  and  unchangeably 
settled  as  among  the  Egyptians,  the  art  of  writing  could 
scarcely  form  an  exception. 

The  suppression  of  the  vowels,  whenever  they  were  not 
the  initial  sound  of  the  words  from  which  the  image  was  taken, 
cannot  be  surprising ;  it  is  the  case  in  other  Oriental  languages, 
although,  from  custom,  it  may  render  the  reading  more  diflS- 
cult  to  us.  It  arises  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  sounds  of 
the  vowel-signs  in  use,  the  clearer  and  deeper  of  which  are 
not  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  the  European  languages. 

But  admitting,  afler  all  that  has  been  said,  that  writing  was 
very  imperfect,  yet  that  will  not  w^arrant  us  to  consider  it  as 
useless ;  and  we  shall  be  still  less  justified  in  rejecting  the 
whole  system,  because  we  meet  with  a  few  difficulties,  or  even 
apparent  contradictions.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  whole 
alphabet  of  the  nation.  We  shall  perhaps  find  by  and  by  that 
many  signs,  which  M.  Champollion  in  his  alphabet  has  given 
to  the  same  sound,  may  be  found  to  represent  different  ones. 
What,  indeed,  do  we  know  of  their  gutturals,  their  breathings, 
and  their  dentals?  From  our  knowledge  of  the  Coptic,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  Egyptians  had  many  sounds 
in  their  language  which  we  have  not  in  ours.  Was  it  not 
found  necessary,  on  the  first  application  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
to  the  Coptic,  to  add  to  it  eight  new  characters?  We  scarcely 
know  our  letters,  and  can  we  expect  already  to  read  ?  It  would 
be  most  unreasonable  to  demand  so  much,  even  from  the  dis- 
coverer himself.    Here  is  a  writing  hitherto  unknown  (and  such 
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a  writing !);  a  language  with  which  we  are  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  Of  the  orthography  of  the  Egyptians  we  know 
still  less;  and  in  which  many  mistakes  must  have  been  made, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  in  the  copyists ; — how  then 
can  we  hope  not  to  meet  here  and  there  with  a  contradiction  ; 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  every  letter  should  agree  ?  This 
indeed  would  be  the  very  thing  to  excite  suspicion. 

But  another  consequence  incontestably  results  from  this ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  were  the  inventors 
of  this  art,  which  in  their  mytkus  of  Thot,  or  Hermes,  they 
ascribe  to  him.  A  system  of  writing  connected,  in  this  pecu- 
liar manner,  with  the  proper  language  of  a  nation  could  only 
be  invented  by  the  people  who  spoke  it.  This  leads  imme- 
diately to  a  second  remark :  this  system  of  writing  could  not 
reach  farther  than  the  language  was  spoken ;  it  neither  was 
nor  could  be  adopted  by  any  foreign  nation. 

The  second  question  to  be  examined,  and  a  favourable 
answer  to  which  is  necessary  to  establish  ihe  theory  of  M. 
Champollion,  is,  does  it,  or  not,  agree  with  the  information 
the  ancients  have  left  us  on  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  ? 
Should  it  be  confirmed  by  what  they  say,  a  great  weight  is 
at  once  thrown  into  the  scale  in  its  favour. 

The  Greek  writers  have  said  but  little,  that  has  descended 
to  us,  on  the  Egyptian  method  of  writing,  with  which  they 
certainly  were  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  The  little 
that  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  a  few  others  say  upon  it,  gives  us 
no  information  whatever.^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a  Chris- 
tian Father,  is  the  only  writer,  and  he  quite  incidentally,  who 
has .  explained  himself  somewhat  more  copiously.  All  who 
consider  the  matter,  agree  that  his  account  is  not  only  the 
most  important,  but  that  there  is  no  other  in  which  are  pre- 
cisely enumerated  the  different  kinds  of  writing  in  use  among 
the  Egyptians.  This,  therefore,  next  deserves  our  attention. 
I  shall  only  premise,  that  what  this  Father  says,  carries  with 
it  an  additional  authority  from  his  having  himself  lived  in 
Egypt,  where  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  obtain  a  clear 
knowledge  of  that  which,  to  those  at  a  distance,  would  still 
seem  very  obscure. 

"  Those  who  are  educated   among  the  Egyptians,"  says 

■  Zoega,  D«  Obeliscit,  p.  426,  has  collected  all  these  passages  together.  They  all  speak  of 
only  two  kinds  of  writing,  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  in  common  use.  Only  one  be- 
sides Clement  mentions  three ;  Porphyr.  De  Vita  Pythag,  11, 12,  but  without  properly  dis- 
tinguishing them.    See  Zoega,  1.  c. 
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he,'  "learn  first  of  all  the  method  of  Egyptian  writing,  called 
EPiSTOLOGRAPHic ;  secondly,  the  hieratic,  which  is  employed 
by  the  sacred  scribes ;  and  finally,  to  complete  all,  the  hiero- 
glyphic, which  is  partly  kyinologtc^^  by  means  of  the  first  ele- 
ments ;  partly  symbolic.  The  symbolic  expresses  them  either 
by  imitation ;  represents  them  by  tropes ;  or  by  certain  enig- 
matic allegories.  Thus,  for  example,  if  they  wished  to  indicate 
the  sun  and  moon,  by  the  representing  method,  (by  imitation,) 
they  draw  a  circle  for  the  former,  and  9l  -  luniform  figure,  or 
crescent,  for  the  latter ;  but  in  the  tropical  method  they  repre- 
sent objects  by  certain  similarities,  (or  analogies,)  which  they 
alter,  exchange,  or  completely  transform.  Thus,  when  they 
transmit  the  praises  of  their  kings  in  their  religious  mythi,  they 
describe  them  by  means  of  anaglyphs  (that  is,  by  transposi- 
tions, or  transformations  of  the  hieroglyphs).  Of  the  third 
sort,  by  enigmas,  let  this  serve  as  an  example :  the  oblique 
course  of  the  other  stars  they  represent  by  a  serpent ;  but  that 
of  the  sun  by  a  beetle." 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  St.  Clement  was  ac- 
quainted with  three  different  methods  of  writing,  the  epistolo- 
graphic^  or  demotic,  which  was  the  one  in  general  use  for 
common  affairs ;  the  hieratic,  employed  by  the  sacred  scribes, 
and  which  probably  oti  that  account  came  to  be  used  in  all 
their  writings  by  the  priests ;  and  the  hieroglyphic.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  two  first,  as  no  doubt  exists  respecting  them. 
But,  with  regard  to  hieroglyphics,  he  again  subdivides  them 
into  the  kyfiologic,  composed  of  first  elements,  and  the  tropi* 
cal;  which  latter  again  is  partly  representative,  partly  sym- 
bolic, partly  enigmatic.  That  the  first  was  that  which  is  usu- 
ally termed  hieroglyphic,  or  allegorical  picture-writing,  no  one 
can  well  doubt,  of  which  the  enigmatic  is  only  a  higher  descrip- 
tion. The  main  question  that  remains  for  our  consideration, 
is,  what  did  Clement  understand  by  hiei'oglyphic  writing  by 
means  of  thejirst  elements  ? 

The  Greek  expression  is,  ^m  -twv  jrpurtop  croix^iwv^  which  is 
literally  translated  per  prima  elementa.  The  early  comment- 
ators, who  by  hieroglyphics  only  thought  of  symbolic  signs, 
found  this  passage  embarrassing,  as  the  second  sort  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  being  symbolic.  We  may, 
for  this  reason,  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  former,  which 

1  Clemens  Alex.  Stromatat  vol.  !▼.  p.  665,  Sylb.    I  only  give  a  translation.    The  passage, 
with  a  commentary,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 

'  [Or  expressiTe  of  objects  in  a  proper,  not  figoratiye  or  metaphorical  manner.] 
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was  composed  of  first  elements,  differed  from  this,  or  was  not 
of  a  symbolical  kind.  Now  the  Greek  word  aroix^ta^  as  well  as 
the  Latin,  does  also  signify  letters  (elementa  litterarum). 
Why  should  we  not  therefore  at  once  conclude,  that  it  should 
be  so  understood  here,  which  would  at  once  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  or  hieroglyphic  signs  of  sound  ? 
The  expression  is  thus  understood  by  the  learned  French- 
man. But  what  does  the  adjective  mean :  by  the^r^^  letters  ? 
Upon  this  point  M.  Champollion,  wishing  to  have  the  opinion 
of  a  Greek  scholar,  applied  to  M.  Letronne,  who  in  a  very 
learned  manner  explained  it  to  mean  the  earliest  letters^ 
namely,  the  sixteen  which  Cadmus  carried  into  Greece.^  I 
cannot,  however,  see  what  end  so  far-fetched  an  explanation 
could  answer ;  and  much  wonder,  that  two  learned  men  should 
overlook  what  seems  so  obvious,  and  by  which  the  method 
of  explaining  phonetic  hieroglyphs  is  likewise  so  manifestly 
confirmed.  Why  should  we  not  translate  the  expression  by 
thejirst  letters:  by  the  initial  letters?*  Every  one  knows 
that  the  Greek  word  vp^a  denotes  as  well  the  first  in  order  of 
place  as  in  order  of  time;  just  as  it  does  in  the  inscription  on 
the  obelisk  explained  by  Hermapion,  where  vpCno^  cilxot  is 
translated  the  first  row,  or  initial  lines ;  and  in  a  passage  of 
Plutarch,  easy  to  be  turned  to,  vp^tov  r&v  f^ipafAfiArwv^  the  first  let- 
ter. No  grammatical  difficulty,  therefore,  stands  in  the  way ; 
and  the  expression,  otherwise  so  obscure,  by  this  means  be- 
comes perfectly  clear. "  According  to  this  explanation,  then, 
hieroglyphic  writing  consists  of  three  sorts  of  characters :  the 
first  is  composed  of  initial  letters,  that  is,  phonetic  hieroglyphs^ 
which  are  always  taken  from  the  initial  sounds  of  the  word, 
which  the  picture  in  the  common  language  denotes  ;  in 
scientific  language,  kyiiologic.  The  second,  the  symbolic. 
This  again  represents  either  the  object  itself,  by  its  picture, 
(rorA  ftififiaip,  imitation  or  copy^)  or  in  a  symbolic  picture  ;  it  is 
therefore  called  the  tropical^  where  a  certain  relation  between 
the  object  and  the  picture  is  always  found;  or,  finally,  the 
enigmatical^  where  such  a  relation  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  is 
no  longer  evident ;  and  which,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend,  is  very  justly  named. 

>  See  his  Letters  at  the  end  of  the  Pr6ci8,  p.  405. 

'  I  did  not  see  till  after  I  had  written  this,  that  it  is  shown  in  the  reprint  of  the  Prieia, 
hy  the  learned  proo&  brought  forward,  though  onl^  cursorily,  that  the  same  opinion  has 
been  there  adopted.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  this,  lest  my  explanation  should  be 
considered  as  taken  from  that. 
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Now  if  this  interpretation  of  the  first  metliod  of  writing,  per 
prima  elemental  by  initial  letters,  is  just,  then  it  follows 
that  the  manner  of  deciphering  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs  be- 
comes confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  writer;  and  certainly 
of  the  writer  who  was  the  most  intimately  acquainted  with  it, 
and  who  has  spoken  the  most  accurately  upon  the  subject. 

I  do  not  see  what  objection  can  be  made  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Clement,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  has  spoken  some- 
what too  briefly  and  obscurely  to  warrant  it.  This  we  will 
willingly  grant  to  be  true  in  reference  to  us.  But,  first,  he 
only  touches  upon  this  subject  on  its  coming  incidentally  in 
his  way ;  he  by  no  means  intended  to  give  a  commentary 
upon  the  Egyptian  method  of  writing.  Secondly,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  a  thing  still  well  known  in  Alexandria,  as  the 
knowledge  of  hieroglyphic  writing  was  open,  at  least  to  every 
educated  individual.  And,  lastly,  the  apparently  obscure  ex- 
pressions, the  kyriologic,  the  tropical,  the  enigmatical  methods 
of  writing,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  terms  invented  by  Clement 
himself;  they  are  evidently  the  common  scientific  expressions, 
or  technical  terms,  which  were  made  use  of  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, to  denote  these  particular  methods  of  writing ;  and 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Father  of  the  church,  seemed  to  re- 
quire no  prolix  commentary. 

To  these  general  proofs  may  be  added  one  of  a  more  direct 
nature,  which,  though  it  has  escaped  M.  Champollion,  appears 
to  me  to  carry  great  weight,  since  it  not  only  aflfords  us  the 
example  of  a  particular  phonetic  hieroglyphic,  but  also  evi- 
dently proves  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  itself,  by  the 
testimony  of  a  writer  of  very  great  authority.  Plutarch,  in  his 
S3rmposion,  where  speaking  of  the  arrangement  or  succession 
of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  makes  Hermias  say  :  *  Hermes  is 
said  in  Egypt  to  havejirst  invented  letters.  The  Egyptians 
therefore  consecrate  to  the  ibis^  as  belonging  to  him^  thejirst 
place  in  the  alphabet.  That  alphabetical  letters  are  here  spoken 
of,  the  context  places  beyond  contradiction,  as  it  speaks  ex- 
pressly of  the  arrangement  and  order  of  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
Two  propositions  evidently  follow  from  this;  first,  a  hiero- 
glyphic, the  ibis,  denotes  a  letter ;  secondly,  this  letter  was  the 

I  *Epfiti^  Xiytnrai  Oeiov  iv  *Aiyvirrtp  yoAfifitrra  irpSrrov  t upcli/.  Atd  xal  tcov  ypafifiATrnv 
* XiyviTTioi  irp&rov'I^tt'  'wxi^ovo'cv,  tin  Ep/uet  irpo<r^Kou<ra»,  Hcrmes  primus  JDeorum  in 
JSgypto  dicitttr  inyenisse  litteras.  Itaque  Ibin  ^gyptii  signum  fiiciunt  primsc  littene,  ut- 
pote  Hermeti  oonsecratam.     Op,  ii.  p.  738. 
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first  in  the  alphabet,  consequently  the  A ;  for  that  is  the  object 
just  before  spoken  of.  Now,  independent  of  this  passage, 
ChampoUion,  by  his  method,  had  arrived  at  the  same  result ; 
that  rSpervier^  hbis,  et  trois  autres  esphces  (Toiseau  s'emploient 
constamment  pour  Ay  is  what  he  states  in  his  letter  to  M.  Da- 
cier ;  and  he  gives  representations  of  them  in  a  plate.^  If, 
then,  the  existence  of  one  phonetic  hieroglyphic,  with  its  sig- 
nification, is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  left  respecting  the  existence  of  others, — respecting 
the  existence  of  a  hieroglyphic  alphabet?  If  the  Egyptians 
called  one  of  their  letters  the  first,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  they  must  have  had  a  second,  a  third,  etc. 

The  third  question  now  demands  our  attention :  how  much 
has  yet  been  deciphered  by  this  method,  and  how  does  what 
has  been  done  agree  with  history  ?  Before  this  question  can 
be  properly  answered,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  inquiries 
respecting  the  langui^e  in  which  the  Egyptian  writings  are 
composed.  It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  when  the  signs 
representing  sound  are  discovered,  a  writing,  by  the  rules  of 
artificial  deciphering,  may  be  read^  without  even  a  knowledge 
of  the  language ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  could 
without  this  be  understood,  where  the  writing  is  altogether,  or 
even  the  greater  part,  composed  of  alphabetical  letters.^ 

It  is  generally  i^eed,  that  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  are 
composed  in  the  language  of  the  country — ^the  ancient  Egjrp- 
tian.  But  what  do  we  know  of  this  language  ?  Those  who 
have  most  studied  the  subject  are  of  opinion,  that  the  key  to 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Coptic.  The  next  question  that 
arises  then,  is,  m  what  relation  does  this  language  (the  Coptic) 
stand  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  ?'  A  question  which  has  the 
CTeater  claim  to  our  attention,  as  it  has  lately  been  asserted,  that 
the  Coptic  can  give  us  no  help  in  this  matter. 

The  Coptic  is  no  longer  a  living  language,  although  the 
Copts  still  continue  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  inhabitants  in 
E^rpt     Their  former  language  (for  they  now  speak  Arabic 

>  I.««r0,  p.  88,pUiteiT. 

*  It  it  altogether  different  with  Chinese  writing,  whose  signs  do  not  represent  sounds  but 
ide«»  which  erery  one,  without  eyen  knowing  the  Chinese  words,  may  read  and  understand 
in  his  Isnffuage,  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  signification  of  the  signs. 

'  We  amuiy  possess  a  ftill  answer  to  tms  question  in  Stienne  Quatremere,  BBcherchM 
€fitique$  tt  Mstoriguea  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litt^ature  de  VEgypte,  Paris,  1808,  in  which 
the  identity  of  the  Contio  with  the  andent  Egyptian,  in  the  sense  explained  in  tiie  text,  is 
elearlr  proyed.  A  still  more  important  authority  is  giyen  to  it,  in  Notice  de  Vounrage  inti- 
iuU  Mecherehee,  ete,ypar  Silyestre  de  Sacy,  1806.  The  work  of  Quatremere  carries  the  prooft 
principally  through  the  yarions  periods,  by  a  number  of  testimonies  fifom  oontemporazy 
writers ;  it  also  giyes  a  history  of  tne  study  of  the  Coptic  in  Europe. 
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like  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians)  is  only  to  be  found  in  writings. 
We  still  know  of  three  different  dialects  in  which  these  are 
composed ;  the  Saidic  or  Thebaic,  which  prevailed  in  Upper 
Egypt;  the  Bahiric  or  Memphitic,  that  of  Middle  Egypt; 
and  the  Bashmuric,  upon  which  some  uncertainty  rests, 
whether  it  was  spoken  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  in  the  Oases,  or  in 
both/  All  the  Coptic  literature  with  which  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted, is  entirely  theological ;  it  consists  of  translations  of 
the  Bible,  homilies,  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  like  ;* 
nothing  has  yet  been  found  in  geography  or  history ;  one 
single  medical  tract  is  said  to  have  been  discovered.^  The 
Coptic  alphabet  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  with  the  addi- 
tion, however,  of  eight  signs,  to  represent  sounds  which  could 
not  be  represented  with  the  Greek  letters. 

We  gather,  therefore,  from  the  Coptic  literature  itself,  two 
distinct  propositions;  first,  that  it  ceased  during  the  time 
Christianity  was  professed  in  Egypt,  consequently,  before  the 
Arabian  conquest,  and  the  introduction  of  Islamism  ;^  and 
secondly,  that  the  Coptic,  up  to  that  time,  was  certainly  the 
language  of  the  country,  because  these  writings  were  composed 
for  the  people. 

We  have  only  therefore  to  ascertain,  whether  the  language 
at  that  time  spoken  by  the  people  was  the  ancient  language  of 
the  country  ?  But  here  we  may  ask,  what  else  could  it  have 
been  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Romans, 
conquered  Egypt.  But  neither  of  these  caused,  or  vrished  to 
cause,  their  language  to  be  spoken  beyond  Alexandria,  which, 
from  the  beginning,  was  a  Greek  city,  any  more  than  the 
English  do  theirs  in  Bengal.  How,  indeed,  would  this  have 
been  practicable,  among  a  people  remarkable  for  preserving 
their  customs  and  habits,  and  whose  language  was  already  re- 
fined by  a  literature  ?*     Neither  would  this  have  been  possible 

'  See  Quatremere,  Recherehea,  etc.  p.  147,  etc. 

*  Quatremere,  p.  115,  etc.,  nyes  a  catalogue  of  the  Coptic  manuscripts  so  far  as  known. 
The  great  work  of  Zoega  had  not  at  that  time  appeared ;  Catalogus  codicum  Ccpticorum 
Manuacripiorumf  qui  in  Mtueo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantftr^  Roms,  1810. 

'  H.  Akerblatt  notices  such  a  one  in  the  manuscripts  of  Borgia.  Quatremere,  p.  141 ;  hut 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  Zoega's  Catalogue. 

*  Zoega  finds  a  Coptic  manuscript  of  the  year  802 ;  and  in  the  Vatican  are  some  aa  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.    Zoega  s  CaicUogue^  p.  171. 

*  Tlukt  this  did  not  happen  under  the  Ptolemies  or  Romans,  Quatremere  has  shown  by  a 
great  number  of  proofs  in  section  i.  By  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  ancient  religion, 
but  not  the  ancient  langua^,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  ancient  writing,  howoTer,  certainly 
fell  into  disuse  with  the  religion,  I  do  not  say  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  as  it  was  no  longer 
of  any  service.  The  Greek  took  its  place,  according  to  Zoega,  De  ObeliaciSt  p.  437,  in  the 
third  century.  This  also,  tc^  naturally,  became  gradually  aidopted,  hence  the  impossifaility 
of  an  accurate  settlement  of  the  time.    Quatremere,  p.  18. 
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to  the  Arabs,  had  they  not  fixed  themselves  permanently  in  the 
country.^  It  cannot  certainly  be  denied  but  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  influence  upon  this  lan- 
guage. Many  Greek  words  must  have  been  adopted  to  ex- 
press ideas  for  which  this  language  had  no  terms.  The  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  and  Greek  characters  must  also  have 
wrought  a  considerable  change.  But  still  all  this  did  not  form 
a  new  language.  All  learned  in  the  Coptic  agree,  that  it  con- 
tinued to  form  a  distinct  language.  The  proportion  of  Greek 
words  was  very  small ;  and  of  the  Latin,  which  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  spread  of  the  Greek,  no  words  at  all  were 
adopted.  The  Coptic,  therefore,  probably  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  ancient  Egjrptian  as  the  modem  Greek 
'  does  to  the  ancient.  And  will  any  one  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
we  might  understand  ancient  Greek,  even  if  we  had  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  it  but  through  the  modem  ? 
Surely,  then,  as  this  is  a  case  in  point,  we  may  consider  the 
Coptic  as  the  key  to  the  ancient  Egyptian.  Its  very  name, 
indeed,  tends  to  confirm  it,  for  Coptic  is,  by  almost  general 
agreement,   regarded  as  merely  a  corruption  of  Egyptic 

Let  US  now  return  to  the  main  question  :  how  far  do  the 
results  of  what  has  been  done  i^ee  with  history ;  and  how 
much  has  been  thus  far  deciphered  ?    Taking  the  first  of  these 

auestions  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  asking  whether 
le  interpretations  already  made,  give  us  such  information  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  things  in 
general  ? 

What  has  been  hitherto  deciphered  consists  almost  entirely 
of  inscriptions  upon  public  monuments,  temples,  palaces,  and 
obelisks ;  together  with  a  few  upon  mummies.  We  know, 
for  a  certainty,  that  these  monuments  were  built  by  kings,  in 
order  to  hand  down  their  memory  to  posterity,  and  to  ootain 
fix>m  the  priest  caste  such  advantages  and  concessions  as  their 
situation  might  make  desirable.'  We  should  therefore  natur- 
ally be  prepared  to  find  the  names  of  kings  upon  these  monu- 
ments ;  and,  appended  to  their  names,  the  honorary  titles  con- 
ferred upon  them.    In  the  theocracy  these  honorary  distinctions 

t  Quatremere,  p.  29,  etc.,  shows  ui  how  the  Coptic  mduaUy  ceaaed  to  be  a  living  lan- 
guage under  the  Arabian  dominion.  Till  the  year  718  (the  96th  of  the  Hegira)  the  renster 
of  the  divan  at  Cairo  was  made  in  Coptic,  p.  82.  From  that  time,  at  the  conunaad  m  the 
thengOTemor,  it  has  been  entered  in  Arabic 

*  The  proofr  are  colleeted  l^  Quatremere,  p.  31.  *  See  p.  190. 
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could  scarcely  be  other  than  such  as  had  a  reference  to  religion; 
they  would  express  some  relation  to  the  deities  to  whose  ser- 
vice they  had  devoted  themselves,  to  which  occasionally  might 
be  added  some  family  connexion  or  occurrence,  names  of  an- 
cestry, that  of  the  father  or  wives,  etc.  This  is  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and  this  is  what  has  been 
found.  The  discoveries  hitherto  made  go  little  beyond  this. 
The  presumption,  that  the  names  of  rulers  would  be  found 
upon  these  monuments,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  &nciiully 
conceived  hypothesis.  It  is  a  supposition  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  when  such  a  one  is  confirmed,  it  can 
only  excite  a  favourable  opinion. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  that  the  names  of  kings  were  dis- 
tinguished by  being  enclosed  in  an  oval  border  (cartouche). 
For  when  this  became  manifest  by  the  Rosetta  stone,  with  the 
Grreek  translation,  a  great  advance  was  made  towards  the  de- 
ciphering of  public  monuments ;  especially,  as  it  was  soon 
established,  that  this  border  was  conferred  exclusively  upon 
kings,  and  not  granted  to  any  other  persons,  or  even  to  deities.^ 
It  gave  rise  to  the  hope,  that  if  no  further  light  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  inscription,  the  names  of  the  kings  alone 
would  at  least  clear  up  many  parts  of  the  early  history  of 
Egypt 

That  these  oval  enclosures,  therefore,  contain  nothing  but 
the  names  and  titles  of  kings,  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  those 
who  feel  inclined  to  question  the  other  discoveries  of  M.  Cham- 
poUion.  Let  us  next  examine  how  the  names  and  titles  de- 
ciphered agree  with  history. 

With  regard  to  the  titles,  they  refer  throughout  to  the  wor- 
ship of,  and  relation  to,  the  native  deities.  "  The  well-beloved 
of  Ammon,  of  Helios  (Rhe)  ;  The  approved  of  Ammon ;  The 
approved  of  Helios ;  The  Ammon  loving,"  etc. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  prove  that  these  titles  are  just  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, and  the  close  intimacy  of  the  kings  with  it.  But  a 
more  direct  proof  still  remains.  The  translation  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  obelisk  of  Hermapion,  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Ammianus  MarcellinuSj  contains  a  title  of  the  king 
to  whom  it  was  erected,  partly  in  the  same  words,  and,  even 
where  it  differs,  it  is  quite  in  the  style.* 

And,  finally,  come  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  themselves. 

>  ChampoUion,  PricU^  p.  131,  etc.  *  Ammian.  Maicellin.  xvii  i. 
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The  greatest  part  and  most  important  of  these  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  fragments  of  Manetbo  on  the  djmasties.  What 
has  been  deciphered  agrees  as  well  with  these  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  omission  of  the  vowels  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian orthography,  and  the  Greek  terminations. 

To  this  may  still  be  added  another  confirmation.  The  de- 
ciphered names  upon  public  monuments  mostly  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  of  Manetho;  none  yet 
reach  beyond  the  eighteenth,  except  one  inscription,  discover^ 
ed  at  Abydos,  which  is  said  to  contain  some  from  the  sixteenth.^ 
With  this  eighteenth  dynasty,  however,  commences  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  epoch  at  which  Egypt,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  nomad  conquerors,  the  Hyksos,  became 
united  into  one  empire ;  and  which  I  have  named  after  the 
most  celebrated  of  its  rulers,  Sesostris.'  We  read  the  names 
of  more  than  one  Ramasses,  (which  Sesostris  also  bore,)  though 
distinguished  by  different  surnames  ;  of  more  than  one  Ameno- 
phis,  of  a  Thutmosis,  a  Sesonchis,  and  some  others.  None 
have  yet  appeared  which  are  not  confirmed  by  Manetho. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated,  I  think  we  are  fairly  justi- 
fied in  holding  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Champollion  for 
the  right  one,  till  a  better  shall  be  discovered.  It  does  not 
rest  upon  merely  fanciful,  arbitrary  data,  but  upon  reasonable 
and  well-founded  propositions.  I  say,  however,  his  method ; 
and  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that  every  one  of  his  inter- 
pretations is  established  beyond  a  doubt.  That  indeed  would 
be  next  to  a  miracle.  We  stand  but  on  the  threshold.  Be- 
yond names  and  titles  (indubitably  the  easiest,  because  in  the 
former  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  in  the  latter  only  little,  occa- 
sioned by  a  few  Coptic  words  which  sometimes  occur)  scarcely 
anything  has  been  yet  attempted.  What  may  be  hereafter 
done  by  this  method,  in  the  interpretation  of  longer  Egyptian 
compositions,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  when  we  have  seen  what  changes  the  ancient 
Egyptian  has  undei^one  in  the  Coptic.  But  even  if  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  should  lead  to  no  such  result,  that 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  validity  of  the  given  inter- 
pretations. The  names  and  the  titles,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  words,  are  entirely  independent  of  the  language.  Justice 
warns  us  not  to  require  more  than  the  means  made  use  of  will 

>  Champollion,  Precis,  p.  216.    We  are  indebted  to  Cailland  fbr  the  tnouciipt  of  this 
important  relief.  *  MamuU  of  Ancient  History ,  p.  60,  London,  184d. 
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fairly  entitle  us  to  expect.  I  have  experienced,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  deciphering  of  the  arrow-headed  writings,  what 
unreasonable  expectations  are  formed  by  some  would-be  cri- 
tics/— nothing  less  than  what  would  be  demanded  in  the  inter* 
pretation  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  inscription. 

After  all  this  there  yet  remains  the  examination  of  the  separ- 
ate phonetic  hien^lyphics,  in  order  to  see  how  fiur  these  are 
the  initial  sounds  of  die  Egyptian  words,  whose  sounds  they 
are  said  to  represent  This  however  presupposes  a  familiar  ac- 
qu^ntance  with  the  Coptic  language,  with  which  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  and  must  therefore  leave  it  to  those  who  have 
made  that  language  their  study.  That  M.  Champollion  ap^ 
plied  himself  with  great  ardour,  even  from  his  earliest  years^ 
to  the  study  of  that  language,  is  proved  by  his  early  work  on 
the  Geogmyhy  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs^  which  has  been 
already  noticed. 

The  discoveries  of  a  celebrated  German  traveller  afford  us 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  these  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
with  those  of  a  very  distant  country,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  immense  ocean :  I  mean  the  Mexican.'  ouch  a  comparison 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructive,  even  though  it  should  furnish  no- 
thing towards  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hierogljrphics.  It 
is  the  common  failing  of  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  where  they 
perceive  certain  similarities,  to  go  back  so  far  upon  derivation 
and  common  origin,  as  seldom  fails  to  lead  to  rash,  and  often 
specious  hypotheses.  A  close  inspection,  however,  of  the 
Mexican  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  will  prove  that  their 
origin  was  not  the  same,  and  that  there  is  no  similarity  in  their 

Erogress  and  use.  The  origin  of  the  Mexican  and  Egyptian 
ieroglyphics  was  evidently  in  both  cases  local.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  signs  of  the  Mexican  which  points  towards  a  foreign 
origin ;  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian  are  plainly  stamped 
of  native  growth ;  and  though  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  case 
with  all,  as  among  the  members  of  the  human  body,  yet  I  do 
not  know  of  one  that  might  not  be  of  Egyptian  origin.     Be- 

■  AlthovglL  ditkim  vpon  single  deciphered  names  ma^  be  ill-plaoed  here,  yet  I  cumot 
forbear  to  notice  a  single  deciphering,  which  is  equally  mterestinff  as  regards  the  iray  of 
explaining  both  the  arrow-headed  and  phonetic  hieroglyphics.  Upon  an  Egyptian  urn  at 
Paris  mside  known  by  Caylns,  is  an  inscrqition  in  the  arrow-headed  writing,  and  in  hiero- 
glyphics. In  the  first,  M.  Orotefend  found,  according  to  his  method  of  dfecipherinff,  the 
Bemes  of  Xerxes  {Ideen,  yoL  iL  s.  350).  When  Chamvollion  applied  his  methodof  decipher- 
ing to  the  second,  he  found  exactly  the  same  name.  Prfyds,  p.  180.  How  can  sndi  a  ooiii- 
oidence  be  accounted  for  except  by  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  i  Any  other  way  it  is  next 
to  a  miracle. 

*J>eUiua\i6idt,VueadeCordUlensetMonwntmdePAmerifue,  LiYraifl<miiLliL  ir. 
and  particiilarly  t.  and  tL 
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sides,  the  pictures  of  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics  are,  for  the 
most  part,  whole  human  figures ;  figures  of  beasts ;  or  the  heads 
of  beasts,  so  portrayed,  that  the  species  is  immediately  recog^ 
nised; — while  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  consist,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  merely  separate  parts  of  objects,  limbs,  imple- 
ments, etc.  Again :  the  hieroglyphics  of  Mexico  evidently 
sprung  from  painting ;  they  still  closely  resemble  them ;  those 
of  Egypt  fix)m  sculpture.  The  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  in  the  manuscripts  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
Velletri,  and  those  which  Mr.  Humboldt  has  deposited  at 
Berlin,  consist  entirely  of  paintings ;  only  one  in  relief  was 
found  and  copied  by  the  latter,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  how  &r 
that  can  be  called  a  hieroglyphic.^  The  great  influence  which 
this  difference  had  upon  the  whole  character  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Mexican  hieroglyphics  were  such  as  could  not  be  repre- 
sented at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly,  in  sculpture.  Fourthly: 
the  number  and  variety  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  provided 
we  may  venture  to  judge  from  the  few  monuments  yet  known, 
are  much  more  limited  than  those  of  the  Egyptians.  When 
the  signs  are  formed  of  whole  figures,  or  outlines  of  whole 
figures,  this  must  almost  necessarily  be  the  case.  Hence  there- 
fore we  deduce,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics 
had  not  attained  near  that  perfection  which  the  Egyptian  had. 
It  remained  generally  much  nearer  the  mere  image,  their  re- 
presentations being  usually  half  such  images ;  while  the  Egyp- 
tian are  evidently  much  farther  removed  from  mere  images, 
and  become  allegorical.  Finally :  let  us  add  to  all  this  the 
discovery  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  altogether  unknown  to 
the  Mexicans,  and  all  appearance  of  similarity  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  two  nations  will  almost  entirely  vanish. 

A  very  important,  and,  as  regards  the  hieroglyphics,  very 
beneficial  restriction,  was  imposed  upon  those  of  Egypt,  from 
the  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  All  that  remains  to  us 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  very  plainly  tells  us  that  they  were 
especially  made  use  of  for  public  monuments,  buildings,  and 
statues.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  upon  all  these  monu- 
ments hieroglyphics  alone  are  to  be  found,  there  is  no  where 
the  least  trace  of  alphabetical  characters.'    Notwithstanding, 

^  Part  i.  plate  21.    Bas-relUf  Aztemie  de  la  Pierre  dee  Sacrifieee, 
*  A  single  exception  is  found  in  a  snort  inscription  of  one  line  at  Phike,  plate  zy.  fig.  15, 
of  the  grokt  work  on  Egypt    It  is  still,  bowejer,  Terj  doubtful  whether  tnese  are  letters ; 
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therefore,  that  hierogljrphics  may  likewise  be  met  with  upon 
mummies,  and  that  it  should  be  granted  that  they  are  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  earliest  sacred  books  of  the  priests,  still 
it  does  not  remain  the  less  certain,  that  the  principal  use  for 
which  they  were  designed  was  inscriptions  on  public  monu- 
ments ;  and  accordingly  we  6nd,  in  iJie  flourishing  period  of 
Egypt,  (of  which  alone  we  can  here  speak,)  but  very  few  made 
use  of  in  the  writings  upon  papjrrus,  while  they  abound  in 
sculpture.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  this  circumstance 
which  preserved  to  them  their  proper  form,  and  wevented 
their  trausformation  into  a  mere  arbitrary  figure.  This  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  writing,  where  contraction,  combinations, 
and  so  forth,  unavoidably  lead  to  it.  Sculpture,  upon  durable 
bodies,  demands  a  more  careful  formation  of  the  separate 
members, — ^the  figures  must  be  fully  expressed;  moreover, 
their  destination,  as  public  monuments,  would  naturally  awaken 
the  emulation  and  industry  of  the  artisan.  The  ktest  re- 
searches give  proo&  of  this.  The  hieroglyphics  are  found 
much  more  carefully  and  highly  finished  upon  public  monu- 
ments, where  they  are  sculptured,  than  upon  mummies,  etc., 
where  they  are  merely  painted ;  ChampoUion,  therefore,  has 
divided  them  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  workmanship,  one  of  which  he  names  the  pure,  and  the 
other  the  linear.^  The  hieroglyphics,  also,  were  the  better 
preserved  on  another  account ;  as  they  were  sculptured  on  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  nation,  and  belonged  to  its  flourish- 
ing period,  the  epoch  of  its  splendour  and  glory,  they  became 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and  continued  unchanged  and 
uninjured. 

But  this  very  fact  leads  again  to  another  very  important 
conclusion :  the  archaeology  of  this  nation  was  by  themselves 
immediately  linked  to  their  public  monuments.  It  was  by 
these  that  was  preserved  the  remembrance  of  former  times, — 
the  remembrance  of  their  kings,  their  heroes,  and  legislators. 
This  is  the  description  which  antiquity  itself  gives  of  the 
sources  whence  the  priests  derived  their  information,  since 
they  traced  back,  on  those  sacred  pillars  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, all  that  Thot  or  Hermes,  the  symbol  of  human  in- 
telligence, as  inventor  of  hierogljrphic  writing,  and,  therefore, 

and  bendei,  the  latert  inqinren  place  the  gieeter  pert  of  the  moiramenti  at  Flubi  in  the 
Greek  and  Koman  period. 
^  Pr6e%9t  p.  367.    Hieroglypku  punt  sn^  HieroglifphM  IwiMMnM. 
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likewise  the  protecting  deily  of  the  priest  caste,  had  established. 
But  these  pillars,  obelisks,  temples,  etc.,  were  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  only  with  hieroglyphics.  The  more  ancient 
history  of  Egypt,  therefore,  as  related  by  the  priests  themselves, 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  hieroglyphic  traditional  history, 
connected  with  these  monuments,  and  extracted  from  them. 
The  Egyptian  history  of  Herodotus,  as  found  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  book  of  his  work,  gives  the  most  striking  and 
irrefutable  proofi  of  this  fact.  The  father  of  history  there  re* 
lates  to  us  those  accounts  which  he  collected  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Egyptian  priests ;  we  may,  therefore,  flatter  ourselves 
that  he  has  preserved  to  us  what  they  in  his  time  knew,— 
before  yet  their  country  had  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks,  not  much  above  half  a  century  after  the  fell  of  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs, — of  their  ancient  history,  and  the 
deeds  of  their  kings,  whose  names  he  has  rescued  from  obli- 
vion. A  single  glance  at  this  history,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  hieroglyphic  history  exclusively  collected 
from  public  monuments.  The  nature  of  the  matters  related 
sufficiently  evinces  the  truth  of  the  latter,  as  they  can  only  be 
understood  allegorically,  if  they  are  to  have  a  rational  meaning 
at  all.^  The  first  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the 
monuments  were  instituted  by  every  king,  without  exception, 
whose  name  they  bear ;  but  in  order  that  no  doubt  should  rest 
upon  the  subject,  the  writer  adds,  that  the  priests,  besides, 
enumerated  to  him,  from  a  papyrus  roll,  the  mere  names  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  kings,  of  whom  they  could  relate  nothing 
further,  because  they  had  left  no  monuments  behind.* 

>  The  paaaae  quoted  from  Clemens  Aleundriniu  aoooidf  exactly  with  this.  As  a  second 
sort  of  symbolical  writing  he  mentions  the  tropic,  which  consisted  of  pictures  that  no  longer 
were  taken  in  a  proper  sense,  and  remarks,  that  therein  were  concealed,  enreloped  in  sacred 
mythi,  the  narratiyes  of  the  exploits  of  their  kings.  (He  calls  them  anagUfpJu;  which  ex- 
pression is  improperly  referred  oy  ChampoUion  to  the  third  kind,  the  enigmatic ;  Pr4e%$t  p. 
^3.)  These  representations,  therefore,  were  the  principal  sources  of  the  sacred  traditions 
(Xoyoi  UpcX)  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  which  are  nothing  more  than  mctoie  relations  of  what 
we  read  in  Herodotos,  ¥lntaieh,  and  other  writers,  puw  of  the  goos,  as  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Am- 
mon,  and  nnmerons  others,  partly  of  their  kings,  as  in  Herodotus,  of  Pheron,  Rampsis,  and 
so  on.  These  relations,  howerer,  contain  anything  rather  than  what  we  should  call  inter- 
pretations of  these  representations ;  no  unfoloing  of  the  true  sense  which  lies  locked  up 
within  them ;  these  remained  the  secret  of  the  priest  caste,  so  long  as  they  chose,  and  the 
key  thereto  was  not  lost  by  them.    And  thus  becomes  explained  wh^r  they  could  fisel  no 

Ct  hesitation  in  imparting  them  to  strangers,  who  suoceeaed  in  gaining  their  oonfldenoe. 
y  of  them,  indeed,  becune  popular  reports ;  namely,  those  which  bore  relation  to  the 
public  feasts. 
*  Herod,  ii.  101.    Judging  merely  fmm  this  writer,  should  we  not  be  ftilly  justified  in  aa- 
'  ff,  that  hiitorical  written  documents,  besides  the  catalogues  of  kings,  existed  among 


the  priests ;  and  yet  Herodotus  inquired  for  them  among  the  best  iofbrmed  at  Thebes,  Mei»- 
phis,  and  HeliopoUs.  It  may  howeyer  be,  that  the  priests  did  not  tris A  to  giye  him  any 
nirther  infinrmation ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  altogether  deny  the  existence  of  sneh  writ- 
ings; othen  quote  them,  and  Manetho  drew  from  them,  whose  sonrees  (as  I  and  Zoega 
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But  if  the  knowledge  which  the  priests  had  of  the  principal 
events  depended  on  public  monuments,  on  temples,  obelisks, 
and  colossi,  what  a  striking  effect  this  must  have  had  upon 
what  we  call  the  history  of  Egypt !  How  defective  it  must  be; 
of  what  mere  fragments  composed !  Was  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent what  was  known  from  being  connected  with  certain 
names  ?  and  then  how  would  the  deeds  of  certain  kings,  as  is 
evidently  the  case  with  regard  to  Sesostris,  become  exi^er- 
ated  ?  Will  it  still  be  attempted  to  prove  that  the  senes  of 
those  kings  was  uninterrupted,  even  allowing  the  priests  to 
have  represented  it  as  such? 

The  names  of  numerous  Ptolemies  and  Csesars,  which  have 
been  found  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  confirmed  what  was  previously  known  from  the 
Greek  inscriptions ;  namely,  that  many  of  those  monuments 
must  date  their  origin  in  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. It  becomes  so  much  the  more  necessary  to  explain 
this,  because  there  seems  a  desire — ^if  only  for  the  sake  of 
novelty — ^to  bring  down  the  age  of  most,  if  not  all  of  those 
monuments  to  a  later  period. 

It  evidently  was  a  great  advantage  for  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  that  those,  who  took  an  interest  therein,  b^an 
by  carefiilly  transcribing  and  collecting  the  Greek  inscriptions 
which  were  there  found  on  many  of  the  monuments,  and  which 
had  previously  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  We  are  in* 
debted  to  them  for  the  important  work  of  M.  Letronne,  upon 
the  state  of  Egypt  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  drawn  from  inscriptions.^  There  are  two  ways  of 
determining  the  age  of  monuments ;  one  from  the  style  of  the 
architecture,  the  other  from  the  inscriptions.  Only  proficients 
in  the  art  can  decide  it  by  the  first ;  and  it  is  no  where  more 
difficult  than  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  because  their  style, 
altogether,  has  been  subject  to  the  least  change.  Besides,  the 
age  in  this  way  can  only  be  fixed  to  certain  periods,  not  to 
years ;  nor  can  it  be  done  from  drawings  or  engravings,  but 
the  object  must  be  actually  seen,  and  carefully  examined,  be- 

(p.  433)  belieye,  and  as  the  latest  inqumes  oonfinn)  oonld  not  be  so  inconsiderate  and  des- 
titute of  criticism  as  some  of  our  later  writers  are  disposed  to  make  them.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  highly  probable  that  these  writings,  if  such  really  existed,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
commentary  upon  the  hieroglyphic  documents ;  these,  therefore,  still  remained  the  primary 
and  prindMl  sources.  It  is,  howerer,  worthy  of  remark,  that  Clemens,  Stroth,  L  c,  quotes 
no  proper  historical  work  in  his  classed  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books. 

'  Mecherchet  pour  tervir  d  V  Hittoire  de  V  EgypU  pendant  la  Domination  du  Greea  ei 
d$9  EomainBj  Hriea  det  InaeripHona  Oreoquea  et  Lioinea,  relatives  a  la  Chronoloffie,  d,  I*  Hai 
d6iArta,auxU8a^CiviUtetaiuxBeliffionsd$cepa^9:par^.LBtaaaiB.    Paris,  1823b 
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fore  any  judgment  of  its  ^e  can  be  given.  By  this  means 
two  celebrated  architects,  Gau  and  Hujot,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  Egyptian  architecture  should  be  divided  into 
three  different  periods :  the  earliest,  to  which  belong  many  of 
the  monuments  of  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt ;  the  period  of  its 
complete  splendour  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  a  third  which  reached  down  to  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  Romans.^  This  view,  with  regard  to  the  last  period,  is 
completely  confirmed  by  the  Greek  inscriptions,  while  it  com- 
pletely overthrows  the  opinion,  which  previously  prevailed, 
that  all  the  monuments  built  in  the  E^rptian  style  date  earlier 
than  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  belong  to  that  of  the 
Pharaohs.  And  if  we  fairly  consider  what  we  know  of  the 
state  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  under  the  Romans,  we 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  that  the  whole  ancient  temple 
architecture  of  Egypt  could  have  ceased  all  at  once.  The  re- 
ligion continued ;  the  priest  caste  continued ;  (policy,  indeed, 
required  that  these  should  be  favoured ;)  means  could  not  be 
wanting  in  a  countiy  so  rich,  and  which  at  that  time  was  the  em- 
porium of  the  world  ;  can  we  then  believe  that  the  two  ancient 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture  could  suddenlyfall  into  disuse? 
Before,  however,  we  attempt  to  decidci  from  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions, (for,  as  their  evidence  is  the  safest,  we  shall  only 
judge  from  them,)  how  far  the  monuments  of  Egypt  belong  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the 
plan  and  architecture  of  those  stupendous  monuments,  which 
ancient  Egypt,  principally  in  temples,  has  left  behind.  Not 
merely  the  extent,  but  the  plan  also,  of  these  gigantic  build- 
ings clearly  shows,  that  every  part  of  them  was  not  raised  at 
the  same  time ;  but  that  a  long  period,  perhaps  a  succession 
of  C/enturies,  elapsed  before  they  stood  in  their  full  magnitude 
and  perfection.  The  proper  interior  sanctuary  is  but  of  small 
extent,  but  gradually  widens,  as  the  new  buildings,  the  colon- 
nades, saloons  of  pillars,  the  pylones,  are  added  to  it.  In  front 
of  these  sit  the  colossi ;  again,  heSore  these  are  placed  the 
obelisks.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes,  rams,  or  other  animals,  of  a 
gigantic  size,  lead  to  these ;  and  again,  in  front  of  all  this  stands 
a  magnificent  entrance ;  and,  perhaps,  even  before  this  another 
alley  of  colossal  beasts ;  and  these  leading  to  various  sides.  It 
might  therefore  be  said,  that  such  a  vast  structure  could 
scarcely  ever  be  completed ;  art  could  always  find  place  for 

1  Letronne,  Beehereket,  ete.    Introduction,  p.  jdet. 
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improvements  or  additions,  without  even  offence  to  good  taste. 
It  was  by  these  additional  buildings,  that  monarchs  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  glory  of  their  deeds,  to  obtain  a  higher 
consecration,  and  to  give  splendour  to  their  reign.  It  quite 
belonged,  therefore,  to  the  character  of  these  buildings,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed,  that  continual 
additions  should  be  made  to  them.  Should  there  still  be  a 
doubt  on  this  subject,  so  clearly  proved  by  appearances,  we 
have  an  historical  proof  of  it  in  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  of  the 
additions  made  to  the  principal  temple  at  Memphis,  and  to  that 
of  Phtha,  by  a  succession  of  Pharaohs. 

The  repeated  researches  that  have  been  made  leave  scarcely 
a  single  Greek  inscription  on  the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  tem- 
ples, with  which  we  are  unacquainted;  but  their  number  is 
certainly  not  very  considerable.  Those  that  are  known  seldom 
extend  to  the  whole  building,  but  only  to  the  particular  parts, 
or  additions,  upon  which  they  stand.  These  additions  were 
mostly  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  nome,  or  Iw  the  troops, 
as  votive  offerings  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  or  Caesar ;  ^  and 
but  few  by  these  rulers  themselves.  To  these  belong  the  great 
eastern  entrance  of  the  small  temple  at  Tentyris,  as  well  as  the 
vestibule  (pronaos)  of  the  great  temple  at  the  same  place,  as 
the  inscriptions  expressly  state ;  and  besides  these,  the  propylon, 
or  entrance,  of  the  temple  of  Pan  at  Chemmis ;  and  also  that  of 
the  temple  of  Ammon  on  the  great  oasis.  All  these  belong  to  the 
Roman  period.  From  that  of  the  Ptolemies  we  have  the  propy- 
lon  of  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  at  Parembole,  the  station 
beyond  Syene ;  the  pronaos  at  Antaopolis,  which  was  after- 
wfutls  restored  by  the  Antonines ;  the  propylon  at  Little  Apol- 
linopolis ;  part  of  the  great  temple  at  Ombos :  as  a  set-off  to 
which  the  small  temple  at  Philae,  dedicated  to  the  Aphrodite, 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  the  second  Ptolemy 
Evergetes.  These  are  the  monuments  which,  according  to  the 
Greek  inscriptions,  certainly  belong  to  the  later  periods.  By 
means  of  deciphering  hieroglyphic  legends,  M.  ChampoUion 
still  adds  to  these  the  temple  of  Bahbeit ;  the  great  temple  and 
the  Typhonium  of  Tentyris ;  the  portico  of  Esneh,  and  the 
temple  to  the  north  of  this  city;  tne  temple  of  Ombos;  the 
temple  and  the  Typhonium  of  Edfu  ;  and  the  great  temple  of 
Philae.*      But  whether,  allowing  the  deciphering  to  be  accu- 

*  Namely  aU  those  begixmixig  with  ^c^  tov  Bavikittt  or  JSialvapot ;  as  ia  abown  hj 
lietroime.  *  PrSctSf  p.  3S7. 
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rate,  the  whole  of  these  monuments,  or  only  parts  of  them,  be- 
long to  the  later  period,  can  only  be  settled  by  a  further  ex- 
amination, which  cannot  be  well  made  except  upon  the  spot. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  discovery  of 
later  buildings  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans,  in  no  way 
opposes  the  representations,  which  have  thus  far  been  made, 
of  the  state  of  the  nation  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  vast  mo- 
numents of  higher  antiquity,  the  ruins  of  the  kingly  Thebes, 
of  the  royal  sepulchre,  the  temples  and  obelisks  of  Elephantis, 
HeliopoHs,  and  others,  are  become  more  striking  and  certain 
evidences  than  ever  of  that  wonderful  period,  now  that  we  read 
upon  their  walls  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  who  erected  them.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  a  tolerably  correct  notion  may  be 
formed,  of  the  point  to  which  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt 
has  already  attained,  and  of  that  to  which  it  may  yet  be  car- 
ried. That  wonderful  nation  seems  still  to  speak  to  us  through 
its  monuments ;  in  a  language,  it  is  true,  in  which  we  have 
made  but  little  progress,  and  which,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
ever  hope  completely  to  master.  How  little,  indeed,  do  we 
know  of  those  pictural  representations  upon  its  monuments ! 
Our  information  has,  indeed,  been  somewhat  extended  within 
a  very  late  period,  but  only  just  sufficiently  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  nothingness  of  what  we  know,  compared  with  what  still 
remains  hidden.  A  long  tranquil  period  would  be  necessary, 
and  a  host  of  artists  to  copy  the  inscriptions  and  bas-relie&, 
which  cover  the  walls  of  the  temples,  and  the  still  more  in- 
structive paintings  which  decorate  the  partitions  of  countless 
sepulchres.  All  that  we  yet  possess  of  them  taken  together, 
are  but  paltry  patterns  !* 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  explain  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  their  whole  extent.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  can 
place  before  my  reader  a  general  view  of  the  country  and 
people,  of  their  political  institutions,  and  of  their  literature  and 
science,  so  far  as  connected  with  them,  especially  in  the  king- 
ly Thebes ;  and,  finally,  of  the  share  which  they  took  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

1  ChampoIHoii,  PrMs,  1.  c. 

>  [Cooaiderable  infbnnatioii,  howerer,  of  a  most  interegtiiw  natare,  is  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  the  exertions  of  ChampoUion.  He  has  canfledserenlhimared  drawings  to  be  taken  of  the 
most  cnrions  paintings  in  the  sepulchral  ezcarations  of  Beni  Hassan.  Most  of  these  relate  to 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  arranged  hj  ChampoUion  under 
Tarions  heads,  as  agricnltore,  the  fium-yard,  arts  andnandicrafts,  singing,  mnsic,  dancing, 
games  and  diversions,  navigation,  soolo^ ;  besides  the  higher  classes  of  relisions  and  histo- 
rical sulgects.  See  ChampdUion's  Letters  fnm  Egypt,  particularly  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
Trant,^ 
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Chap.  I.  General  View  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants. 

BQTPT  18  ▲  LAND  OP  MAAYBLS,  AND  BZCBL8  ALL  OTHBBB  IN  XIQHTT  VOBKB. 
BB&OD.  II.  35. 

If  it  be  still  possible  to  throw  any  general  light  upon  the  ob- 
scurity of  Egyptian  antiquities ;  the  torch  must  be  first  kindled 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  Had  we  been  bom  and  passed 
our  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  many  things  would  be  evi- 
dent and  easv  to  comprehend,  which  are  now  doubtful  and  un- 
solved problems.  There  is  no  other  people  of  the  ancient 
world  whose  form  and  fashion  bears  so  strongly  the  impress  of 
locality  as  the  Egyptian  ;  or  who  is  bound  to  his  country  by 
so  many  ties,  or  who  so  identified  it  with  himself.  As  thiis 
country,  then,  di£fered  in  so  many  remarkable  peculiarities 
from  all  others  that  we  know  of,  ought  we  to  be  astonished  if 
the  nation  di£fered  also  ? 

Egypt,  taken  in  its  widest  extent,  must  be  ranked  among  the 
countries  of  moderate  size.  If  we  compute  its  superficial  con- 
tents at  about  6000  square  miles,  it  will  not  much  exceed  Eng- 
land.^ There  is  scarcely,  however,  any  other  country  so  limited,  in 
which  appears  so  much  internal  variety,  or  so  wide  and  marked 
a  di£feraice  in  its  separate  parts.  The  highest  fertility  imme- 
diately borders  on  the  completely  sterile  and  solitary  desert ; 
rich  plains  stretch  between  the  barren  hills  of  sand,  and  barren 
and  rugged  mountains.  The  image  of  life  and  of  death  con- 
tinually float  before  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  in  his  country ; 
what  we  have  to  say  will  show  how  much  they  influence  the 
whole  range  of  his  ideas. 

From  the  earliest  antiquity  Egypt  has  been  called  a  gift  of 
the  Nile ;  and  whatever  hypothesis  may  be  adopted,  wiUi  re- 
gard to  the  formation  and  growth  of  its  territory,  it  justly  de- 
serves to  be  considered  as  such,  in  reference  to  die  fertility  of 
its  soil.  Although  Lower  Egypt  is  not  altogether  without 
rain,  yet  this  so  rarely  happens,  as  we  retire  from  the  sea,  that, 
under  the  constantly  serene  sky  of  Thebes,  the  whole  period  of 
man's  life  may  pass  away  without  the  earth  being  refreshed 
from  above  with  more  than  a  moist  dew.  The  irrigation  and 
fertility  of  the  soil,  therefore,  entirely  depend  upon  the  river, 
without  which  Egypt  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 

^  [Encw^.  MtircpoL  An  exact  oompiztation  is  impoanUe,  from  tiieviiMtttodtt^ 
woitem  Doandaxiei.    TVoim.] 
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Africa,  and  have  been  partly  a  sandy  waste,  and  partly  a  stony 

desert. 

Taw>*""'|  ■■  i^r  -1  1    I  Ml  .    ii    ^,,j  Ta  ,, 


not  till  towards  the  end  of  this  month  that  they  completely  re- 
turn into  their  bed. 

The  period  of  inundation,  therefore,  continues  from  the  midst 

*  Heiod.  ii.  20,  etc  *  Agatharchid.  ap.  Diod.  i.  p.  50. 

*  It  is  ufoal  to  out  through  tlie  dams  and  open  the  canals  on  the  9th  of  Avgiut. 
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of  August  to  the  end  of  October ;  and  during  this  time  all  the 
fertile  valley  of  Egypt  has  the  appearance  of  one  vast  lake,  in 
which  its  cities  jut  up  like  so  many  islands.  Ancient  writers^ 
indeed,  are  wont  to  compare  it  to  the  ^gsean  Sea ;  where  the 
Cyclades  and  Sporades  offer  a  similar  appearance  on  a  larger 
scale. 

The  soil  of  Egypt,  therefore,  is  fruitfiil  as  far  as  this  inunda- 
tion reaches,  or  can  be  made  to  reach  by  artificial  means.  The 
well-soaked  earth,  manured  by  a  fat  mud,  or  slime,  requires 
only  to  be  sowed,  digging  or  ploughing  being  alike  unneces- 
sary.^ Com  and  pulse  shoot  up  so  quickly,  that  in  some  parts 
a  double  crop  is  grown  every  year. 

The  Nile,  from  the  southern  frontiers  of  Eg3rpt  to  where  the 
stream  becomes  divided,  runs  in  one  uninterrupted  course 
through  a  valley,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  though  they  sometimes  approach  nearer  and 
sometimes  retire  farther  from  its  banks^  usually  leave  from  nine 
to  twelve  miles  between  them  and  the  river.  This  valley  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt ;  it  formed 
originally  the  bed  of  this  river,  from  which  it  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  rescued  by  art.  This  same  valley  was  also  the 
ancient  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  in  it  were  oi^anized  the 
first  Egyptian  states,  and  in  it  arose,  one  after  another,  that 
line  of  cities,  temples,  and  colossal  works  of  art,  which  orna* 
mented  both  banks  of  the  river. 

Where  this  valley  ends  the  stream  divides,  and  forms,  by  its 
arms,  the  fertile  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  called  the  Del- 
ta.  Ancient  naturalists  rightly  explained  this  territory  to  be 
a  gift  of  the  Nile,  which,  by  the  mud  and  slime  that  it  bears 
along  and  deposits,  gradually  raises  the  soil,  and  when,  in  a 
long  course  of  centuries,  it  had,  by  its  annual  accumulations, 
formed  land  where  before  only  water  existed,  it  still  kept  open 
for  itself  several  entrances  into  the  sea,  which  afterwards  under- 
went various  changes  both  of  nature  and  art.* 

These  large  plains  of  the  Delta,  every  where  intersected  by 
canals,  and  the  yalley  I  have  just  described,  constitute  the  whole 
of  Egypt  which  admits  of  cultivation ;  it  scarcely  amounts  to 
a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  territory,  according  to  its  estimated 

>  The  xiae  of  the  ploiwh,  howeyer,  in  the  cnltiTation  of  the  toSl,  has  not  remained  nnknown 
in  "Egypt ;  it  ia  met  with  on  the  monnments. 

*  Seven  months  of  the  Nile  were  known  to  the  ancients,  of  which  the.  Pelnsiae  was  the 
most  eastern  and  the  Canopic  the  most  western  ;  but  even  at  that  time  tixey  were  snl^eet  to 
many  changes.  The  Nile  at  present  has  only  two  principal  mouths,  that  of  Bosetta  aad 
that  of  Damietta. 
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superficial  contents.^  However,  the  more  the  importance  of 
the  country  concentrates  in  these  districts,  the  more  necessary- 
it  becomes  that  we  should  consider  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

Although  the  narrow  plain  forming  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  reckoned  to  the  fertile  land,  it  is  not  equally  so  throughout. 
The  stony  mountain-chain  which  encloses  it  on  the  western 
side,  presses  in  some  places,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  so 
close  to  the  river,  that  the  inundation  reaches  to  its  base.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  and  particularly  in  Middle  Egypt, 
where  the  valley  begins  to  widen,  there  is  a  barren  sandy 
strip,  from  about  a  mile  to  two  and  a  half  broad,  which  inter- 
venes between  the  foot  of  the  chain  and  the  land  adapted  to 
husbandry.  This  western  chain  serves  in  general  to  protect 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  invasion  of  the  sand  of  the 
desert,  which  whirled  up,  and  impelled  forward  by  the  wind, 
would  long  since,  without  this  barrier,  have  filled  it  up.  An- 
cient Egyptian  edifices,  as  well  as  single  pyramids  and  colos- 
sal sphinxes,  which  are  sometimes  found  buried  to  their  middle 
in  sand,  plainly  evince  that  this  protection  has  not,  at  all  points, 
prevented  its  entrance;  but  the  more  accurate  information, 
which  we  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  re- 
specting these  regions,  gives  us  proofs  that  this  has  only  par- 
tially been  the  case,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  general 
seems  to  have  suffered  but  little  from  this  destructive  enemy. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  also  highest  close  to  the  river,  where 
the  Nile  deposits  its  riches  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  sink  as 
they  stretch  towards  the  waste.  The  banks  of  the  river  in 
Upper  Egypt  are  usually  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  The  lower  and  more  distant  lands, 
therefore,  by  means  of  numerous  canals,  are  flooded  sooner 
than  the  higher  and  nearer ;  on  which  account  the  latter,  firom 
the  quantity  of  water  drawn  ofi*  to  inundate  the  former,  run  the 
risk  of  getting  none  at  all ;  a  misfortune,  the  more  distant  can 
scarcely  fear.*  Recent  researches  also  prove  beyond  a  doubt, 
(if  indeed  any  proof  was  before  wanting,)  thiat  this  fertile  soil 
has  all  been  formed  by  the  mud  or  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile, 
and  is  therefore  entirely  a  gift  of  that  river.'  But,  however 
nature  may  here  be  aided  by  canals  and  machinery,  she  herself 

>  [Quarterly  ILernew,  zzz.  p.  95.  Mr.  Gerard,  eetimateB  the  mean  width  of  the  ftJlej, 
between  Syene  and  Cairo,  at  about  nine  miles,  and  the  whole  area  of  cnltiyable  soil,  ezdnsiTe 
of  the  lateral  Talleys  and  the  Oases,  at  about  11,000  square  miles.    Trans.  ] 

>  See  prooft  of  this  in  Beynier,  aur  P Agriculture  deTEgypUt  in  M^moires,  torn.  iv.  p.  6. 
*  Reynier,  L  c. 

U 
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has  fixed  a  boundary  which  cannot  be  passed.  Even  in  the 
valley  itself,  the  separation  of  the  fruitful  soil  from  the  solitary 
waste  is  distinctly  marked ;  the  empire  of  life  borders  on  the 
empire  of  death ;  the  habitations  of  the  living,  which  cover  the 
fertile  plains  through  which  the  Nile  pours  its  waters,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  the  sandy  plain  and  the  hills 
being  filled  with  countless  graves  and  sepulchres;  and  this 
seems  to  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  give  that 
peculiar  tone  of  mind  and  feeling  to  the  nation,  that  peculiar 
character,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

The  western  mountain-chain,  which  bounds  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  stony  ridge,  covered 
with  sand,  whose  western  side  descends  into  the  great  desert.* 
In  this  waste  there  are  still  two  fruitful  spots  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Egypt,  the  Oases,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  which 
are  fertile,  and  possess  water  springs.  In  the  researches  upon 
the  commercial  routes  of  the  Carthaginians,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  such  islands  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  great  sandy 
oceans  of  Africa.  Of  the  two  Egyptian  oases  (only  two  were 
known  to  the  ancients  *)  the  larger,  lying  to  the  south,  which 
has  been  visited  by  several  travellers,  is  now  called  El  Wah  ;* 
we  have  accounts  of  its  monuments,  consisting  of  many  tem- 
ples, of  which  we  have  descriptions  and  plates.  The  name  of 
the  smaller  is  now  El  Gherbu  The  fertility  for  which  the 
greater  oasis  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  diminished  by  the  sand  that  has  been  driven  into 
it  from  the  desert ;  as  lai^e  districts  of  sand  are  found  between 
the  few  villages  now  scattered  over  it.  Ancient  geographers 
reckon  all  this  part  of  Egypt  to  Libya ;  and  indeed  in  these 
barren  wastes  there  is  no  more  a  political  than  a  physical  de- 
finite boundary. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  country,  firom  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  is  quite  of  a  different  nature.  It  consists 
of  a  stony  mountainous  tract,  unfit  for  agriculture,  though  in 
many  districts  suitable  for  pasturage.     These  mountains,  com- 

^  A  description  of  this  will  be  found  in  Browne's  Travelt^  p.  253. 

•  Strabo,  xriii.  p.  168.  I  have  already  remarked,  p.  104,  that  very  probabLy  the  oases 
of  El  Kart/eh  and  El  Dakelf  which  are  now  considered  as  two,  only  toother  formed  the 
Great  Oasis  of  antiquity. 

'  First  by  Browne  in  his  journey  to  Darfour.  Since  by  Caillaud,  Edmonstone.  and  others. 
See  CaiUaud,  Voyage  H  VOaait  de  ThebeSy  Paris,  1813,  with  the  plates  xr.  xriii. :  and  Ed- 
monstone's  Journey  to  two  of  the  Ocuee  of  Upper  Eaypt^  Lond.  1823.  The  smaller,  with- 
out monuments,  was -visited  by  Belsoni.  That  of  Farafr6y  and  a  few  smaller,  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  modem  trayellers,  seem  to  have  been  unknown,  and  inconsiderable  in 
antiquity.     They  are  enumerated  in  f  Ukert,  Geography  ofAfrwa,  p.  723. 
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posed  of  marble  of  the  greatest  variety  of  colours,  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  similar  species  of  stone,  formed  the  inexhaustible 
magazines  for  the  colossal  architectural  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  in  the  granite  quarries  even  now  are  sometimes 
found  the  forms  whence  obelisks  and  colossi  have  been 
hewn  out. 

The  French  expedition  has  thrown  a  clearer  light  upon  this 
part  of  Egypt,  which  was  before  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
nature  of  these  mountains  has  been  examined  by  geologists, 
and  the  long  prevailing  error,  that  the  large  masses  which  the 
Egyptians  made  use  of  in  the  erection  of  their  public  monu- 
ments, were  obtained  from  a  long  distance  from  the  Nile,  has 
been  corrected.  The  tnountains  bordering  on  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  geological  con- 
tents, into  three  districts.*  In  the  south-east,  near  Philae  and 
the  cataracts,  rocks  of  Syenite  or  oriental  granite  prevail,  from 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  the  stupendous  masses  re- 
quired for  their  monuments  of  one  piece,  (monoliths,)  obelisks, 
colossi,  etc.  The  most  northern  district,  reaching  beyond 
Thebes,  consists  of  mountain-chains  both  on  the  eastern  and 
western  side,  composed  of  calcareous  stone,  of  which  therefore 
the  pyramids  were  constructed.  The  middle  district,  extend- 
ing from  Syene  to  within  a  day's  journey  south  of  Latapolis  or 
Esneh,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  chalk  and 
granite  mountains,  and  consists  entirely  of  sandstone.  This 
sandstone — of  which  all  the  temples  in  Upper  Egypt  are  built 
— ^is  of  various  colours ;  grey,  yellowish,  pure  white ;  veins 
also  of  bright  pink,  or  rose  colour^  occasionally  occur.  The 
buildings,  however,  generally  appear  white  or  grey.  The 
stone  is  not  very  hard,  and  therefore  the  immense  quantity  of 
sculpture  upon  the  walls  of  the  temples  were  the  more  easily 
executed.  The  stone  quarries  in  these  districts  are  largest  and 
most  frequent  where  the  mountain-chain  approaches  nearest 
to  the  nver;  especially  near  Silsilis,  the  present  Selseleh, 
which  shows  clearly  enough  the  care  that  was  taken  to  make 
the  transport  to  the  river  as  short  as  possible.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  to  notice,  in  this  geographical  sketch,  that  these 
mountain-chains  are  intersected  by  many  valleys,  running  from 
west  to  east,  and  stretching  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.     Some  of 

1  For  what  foUowi  see  the  essay  of  H.  'RjodentDeteription  €p  Otkbo»  €t  des  Enmrom,  sect 
li.  in  the  D49eription  de  FJEoyptet  torn.  i.  chi^).  ir.  in  the  great  work  on  Egypt  [The 
English  reader  will  find  a  detailed  aoconnt  of  the  geology  of  Egypt  in  the  Eneyelop. 
Metnpol,  article  Egypt^  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  firmn  the  aboye  source,    rmnx.  J 
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tliese  widen  into  plains,  while  others  contract  themselves  into 
narrow  ravines;  the  most  northerly  of  them,  the  Valley  of 
Wanderingy^  commences  with  an  opening  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cairo,  and  extends  to  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  near  Suez.  But  the  best  known  is  the  one 
through  which  the  road  passes  from  Upper  Egypt  to  Cosseir.* 
Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  tnere  were  many  similar 
ways,  though  at  present  they  are  but  very  imperfectly  known.* 
To  these  bdongs,  in  particular,  one  that  leads  southerly  from 
Ediu  to  the  emerald  mines  near  Mount  Zabara  ;*  where  is  still 
found  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  city,  and  many  mines.  Closely 
connected  with  this  subject  is  the  still  obscure  inquiry  re- 
tspecting  the  situation  and  number  of  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  rain,  which  not  unfrequently  falls  in  this  stony  moun- 
tain-region, gives  it  in  places  a  degree  of  fertility.  It  is  indeed 
incapable  of  agriculture ;  but  the  quantity  of  herbage  which 
shoots  up  at  certain  periods  in  the  valleys  and  plains  fits  them 
for  pasturage ;  and  the  nomad  hordes  who  wander  over  them 
find  a  necessary  supply  of  water  in  wells  and  pits;  while  the 
strange  shapes  and  various  colours  of  the  steep,  naked,  rugged 
mountains,  give  to  the  whole  picture  an  appearance  of  com- 
plete sterility. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  in  its  whole  course  (the  upper  part  of 
which,  down  to  Chemmis,  contains  the  ancient  Thebais  or 
Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  lower  or  northern,  from  Chemmis  to 
Cercasorus,  where  the  Nile  divides.  Middle  Egypt)  was  covered 
with  a  succession  of  cities  and  monuments,  which  must  have 
formed,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  one  continuous  chain ; 
there  is  now,  however,  with  regard  to  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
a  striking  difference  between  the  two.  They  increase  both  in 
number  and  importance  the  higher  we  ascend  the  river,  those 
of  Upper  Egypt  being  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. In  the  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  except  a  few  quite  de- 
cayed ruins,^and  the  antiquities  of  Arsinoe  or  Fayoum,  not  yet 

>  An  accurate  deflcription  of  this  yaUey  -will  be  found  in  Mimoirea  tur  VEgyptSy  torn.  iiL 
p.  360,  etc.  It  deriyes  its  name  from  a  tradition,  tliat  the  Israelites  wandered  thendn  at 
their  Exodus  from  Egypt.  *  Of  this  also  the  Mimoiret  aur  PEgypte^  torn,  ii  p. 

227,  giTe  an  excellent  account,  which  oonfixms  that  of  Bruce. 

*  U  is  become  yexr  evident  from  these,  that  the  ancient  caravan  road  from  Coptos  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  which  may  still  be  traced  by  rums  and  ancient  buildings,  differed  from  the 
present.  Mimoirea  ntr  rEgypte,  iii.  p.  2&I.  f  Ukert,  in  his  Geoaraphy  of  AfHcOy  i.  p. 
242,  has  noted  down  the  course,  and  described  the  yalleys  which  intersect  the  western 
mountain-ridge.  *  Belzoni,  Narrative,  p.  314.  He  did  not  find  the  andent 
d^  here  seen  b^  Caillaud ;  probably  because  his  guide  lost  his  way. 

*  In  tiie  porticoes  of  Hermopolis.    Denon,  plate  xxxiii. 
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sufficiently  examined,  the  Pyramids  are  the  only  architectural 
monuments  whicli  now  remain ;  while  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  contains  all  those  temples,  which,  however  unintel- 
ligible the  numerous  inscriptions  and  representations  on  their 
walls,  are  far  better  calculated  by  their  awful  magnitude,  their 
magnificence,  and  their  altogether  peculiar  style,  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  this  nation  formerly  was.  This  series  of 
monuments  commences  at  Tentyris,*  on  the  western  side  of  the 
stream,  where  the  temple,  so  celebrated  for  its  zodiac,  at  once 
inspires  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of  a  gigantic  and  massive 
architecture,  differing  from  what  any  other  country  on  the 
globe  has  produced.  A  glance  at  this,  however,  only  prepares 
the  astonished  traveller  for  the  more  magnificent  wonders, 
which  await  him  about  twenty  miles  farther  to  the  south,  in 
the  m(Hiuments  of  Thebes,  the  majestic  capital  of  Jupiter,  or 
the  city  of  Ammon.  The  whole  width  of  the  valley,  on  both 
banks  of  the  stream,  forming  an  area  of  about  nine  miles  from 
west  to  east,  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  most  ancient 
royal  city  of  the  world ;  and  where  the  habitations  of  the  living 
end,  there  begin  the  dwellings  of  the  dead,  which  extend  a 
considerable  way  into  the  western  mountains.  Templesy 
whose  huge  masses  tower  up  like  mountains,  surrounded  by 
colossi,  sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  whose  magnitude  insures  their 
continuance,  are  scattered  over  the  plain.  Thousands  of 
years  have  already  passed  over  them ;  yet  neither  the  hand 
of  time,  nor  the  destroying  ravages  of  barbarians,  have  been 
able  to  overthrow  them.  The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  yet  ex- 
ists at  Karnac ;  the  stately  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs  are  still 
standing  at  Luxor  and  Medinet  Abou ;  the  colossus  of  Mem- 
non,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world ;  the  other  temples 
and  colossi,  whose  number  cannot  yet  be  told,^  and  the  royal 
sepulchres,  with  their  paintings  as  fresh  and  iminjured  as 
though  they  had  received  the  last  stroke  of  the  pencil  but 
yesterday,  still  remain.  From  this  place  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Egypt,  link  after  link  of  this  chain  of  monuments 
follow  in  rapid  succession.  Thebes  is  scarcely  quitted  before  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Hermonthis^  present  themselves ;  about 

■  The  present  Dendera,  lying  almost  exactly  under  26«  N.  Lat.  For  a  representation  of 
this  proud  huildin^  see  Denon,  plates  xxxTiii. — xl.  Modem  researches  bring  it  down  to  the 
GreeK-Roman  period.  Champollion,  Pr^citf  p.  367.  [It  may  he  worth  observing  to  the 
English  reader,  that  he  will  find  a  very  interesting  account  of  uiis  and  the  other  monuments 
of  Egyptian  antiquity,  here  noticed,  in  the  Encyclop.  Metropol.  and  in  the  Modem  Tra- 
veller, Egypt,  YoL  ii.    Trans.Jj  *  Denon,  plates  xIt.— L 

'  Denon,  plate  li.  With  Hermonthis  ends  the  first  livraieon  of  the  S]^lendid  work,  De- 
ecription  de  PEgypte^  which  begins  with  Philae  on  the  southern  boundaries.    See  plate  xd. 
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eighteen  miles  farther  id  the  beautiful  temple  of  Esneh^  the 
ancient  Latopolis ;  ^  and  on  the  opposite  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile  is  what  is  left  of  the  former  Chnubis.^  At  nearly  the 
same  distance,  still  farther  to  the  south,  follows  EdfUy  the 
Apollinopolis  Magna  of  former  times,  with  the  most  perfect  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  temples  except  that  of  Thebes  ;  *  and  to 
this  immediately  follow  the  monuments  of  EUethya,^  SilsiliSj^ 
and  OmboSy^  all  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  At  a  short 
distance,  scarce  twenty-five  miles  fisirther,  we  come  to  the  an- 
cient confines  of  Egypt.  It  is  here  in  particular  that  the  na- 
tion seems  almost  to  have  outdone  itself  in  the  erection  of 
monuments,  as  though  it  would  impress  strangers,  at  their  first 
step  into  their  territory,  with  an  idea  of  their  greatness  and 
splendour.  Still  farther,  on  the  north  side  of  the  cataracts, 
immediately  following  Syene,  or  Assouan^  the  ancient  frontier 
town  of  Egypt,  lies,  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  the  island  of 
Elephantis ;  and  just  beyond  the  rapids,  about  six  miles  to  the 
south  of  Syene,  is  that  of  Phil(B.  Both,  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  full  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  architecture;^ 

— xcriii.  At  Hermonthis,  now  Ennent,  is  a  temple  of  Typlioiims ;  the  exterior  is  mndi  de- 
finced,  but  the  interior  is  in  sood  preaenration.  On  one  of  the  ceilings  are  tiie  siflns  of  the  xo- 
diac.  See  the  treatise  of  M.  Jomard,  Description^  AntiquiUs,  chap.  riii. ;  andoompazemj 
critique  in  the  Gott.  gel  Am.  1811,  pp.  94 — 98. 

'  Denom,  plates  liii.  liy.  At  Emen  there  are  also  siany  temples.  Of  the  principal  temple 
the  portico,  quite  entire,  is  alone  visible.  This  portico  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek-Boman 
period.  Chaiupollion,  Pr^eiSf  p.  387.  In  order  to  restore  the  tempte  itself,  which  is  pro- 
Dably  just  as  well  preserved,  many  houses  must  be  pulled  down  which  are  built  upon  and 
about  it.  It  is  only  with  considerable  toil  that  the  portico  can  be  entered,  as  the  entrance 
is  through  a  yery  narrow  passage ;  the  view  of  it  however  is  sufficiently  imposing  to  com- 
pensate amply  for  the  trouble,  and  shows  what  the  whole  building  must  be.  See  the  De- 
ecription  deMs.  Jollois  et  Deyilliers,  AntiquiUe,  chap,  yii.,  and  compare  th«  plates  Ixzii.— zo. 

*  Benon,  plate  bcxy. 

>  Denon,  plates  Ivi — Ixviii  in  the  Deecription^  Antiquitis^  plates  xlviii. — ^Ldi,  with  the 
treatise  of  M.  Jomard.  Modem  researches  bring  down  this  temple  to  the  period  of  the  Ptole> 
mies ;  Champollion,  Precis,  p.  388.  Not  however  from  the  inscriptions,  but  from  the  style  of 
the  architecture.  The  flat  roof  of  the  great  temple  has  borne  for  a  long  time  a  small  dAxabian 
village,  of  miserable  mud  hovels :  and  the  windows,  or  openings,  intended  to  admit  the  li^ht, 
are  now  made  use  of  as  sinks.  The  temple,  therefore,  is  made  the  receptacle  of  every  lund 
of  filth,  and  is  now  nearly  filled  up.  Tne  magnificent  saloons  are  in  this  way  become  ca- 
verns ;  and  of  the  colossal  columns  the  capitals  alone  jut  out  above  the  rubbish.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  the  building  is  still  so  well  preeerved^  that  only  the  partition  walls  of  tiie 
columns  of  the  portico,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  pylones  of  the  external  fietcade,  (one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  lugh. !)  have  suffered  to  ax^  extent.  Not  a  stone  in  any  otner  part  is 
out  of  order ;  and  the  sculpture  work  is  as  free  from  injury  as  the  architecture.  Aiyoininff 
thegreat  temple  is  a  smaller,  whose  ornaments  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  dedicated 
to  Typhonius.  Near  to  the  temples  of  the  benevolent  deities  it  was  customary  among  the 
Egyptians  to  build  that  of  the  evil  principle. 

^  Highly  interesting  from  the  two  sepulchral  grottoes  found  there,  with  paintings  repre- 
senting the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians.  Detcriptum^  plates  IxviiL — Ixxi.  I  shall  again 
return  to  these. 

^  Denon,  plate  Iv.  The  present  Sebeleh.  In  this  district  are  the  quarries  above-men- 
tioned, (p.  ^1,)  from  which  the  materials  were  drawn  for  the  oonstmction  of  those  iminense 
buildings.  See  the  treatise  of  M.  Eoziere,I>e8cn]p<ion,  AntiqtiiUat  chap.  iv.  sect.  ii.  plate  xlvii. 

*  Denon,  plate  Ixxv.  The  temples  of  Omboe  (the  remains  of  two  are  found)  are  nearly- 
destroyed.    A  view  of  the  ruins,  as  they  now  exist,  is  given,  DeeeripUonf  plate  xxxix. — ^xlvL 

^  Denon,  plates  Ixiii.— IxxiL  See  upon  Elephaintit  the  treatise  of  Jomard,  Deser^fHon, 
chap.  iii.  and  plates  xxx.— xxxviii    The  remains  of  two  temples  are  still  found  here  of  the 
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some  of  which,  however,  according  to  the  latest  discoveries,  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  Ptolemeian  period.  But  certainly  not  all. 
For  Philae  was  one  of  the  holy  places  where,  in  a  remote  sacred 
spot,  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Osiris.^  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
monuments  of  Elephantis  cannot  be  doubted.  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Arabs,  have  here  erected  buildings,  which  are  all 
scattered  in  the  dust ;  the  monuments  of  ancient  Eg3rpt,  some 
probably  a  thousand  years  older  than  the  oldest  among  them, 
alone  defy  destruction ;  these  stand  prominent  amidst  the  palm 
groves  which  surround  them,  eternal  as  nature ! 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  these  re- 
searches, to  give  a  clear  sketch  of  this  land  of  marvels,  of  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture ;  although  a  whole  life  might  be  spent 
over  the  delineations  of  these  monuments,  which  now  place 
them,  as  it  were,  before  us,  and  over  the  accurate  description 
of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  among  them, — the  monuments 
of  Thebes,  which  we  have  reserved  for  a  future  chapter.  A 
mere  glance,  however,  at  the  sublime  and  majestic  monuments — 
and  how  many  others  must  have  been  levelled  with  the  dust — 
contained  within  the  confined  strip  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nile,  must  at  least  produce  a  conviction,  that  there  did  exist  a 
time  when  this  classic  ground  was  the  central  point  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  and  when  its  inhabitants  must  have 
possessed  all  that  constitutes  an  opulent  and  mighty,  a  refined 
and  cultivated  nation. 

Middle  Egypt  also  was  like  Upper  Egypt,  in  having  its  fer- 
tility confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  valley,  therefore, 
through  which  it  flows,  was  exclusively  the  seat  of  culture. 
But  this  valley,  which  in  Upper  Egypt  is  always  so  contracted, 
begins  here  gradually  to  expand ;  though  its  whole  breadth  as 
far  as  Arsinoe,  the  present  Fayoum,  scarcely  any  where  exceeds 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  A  large  canal,  drawn  from,  and  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Nile,  on  its  western  side,  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles, — well  known  by  the  name  of  Joseph's 

nnaller  size ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  for  beUeving  that  a  third,  much  larg^er,  formerly 
stood  here.  In  the  island  of  Philse  also  there  were  two  temples,  which  are  distinguished  in 
the  treatise  of  the  deceased  Lancret,  Description  dea  Antiquit^s,  chap.  L  plates  i.-~zzix.,  by 
the  names  of  the  great,  and  the  western  temple.  According,  however,  to  late  accounts,  the 
island  contains  the  remains  of  no  less  than  five  temples.  Letronne,  Recherchea,  p.  89.  They 
do  not  rank  among  the  largest  temples,  but  are  in  fine  preserration,  and  of  the  highest  finish 
with  regard  to  workmanship.  According  to  the  latest  information,  judging  alone  from  th^ 
style,  the  largest  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies ;  ChampoUion,  p.  388.  A  Greek 
inscription  h^  been  discovered  upon  the  smallest  of  the  temples.    Letronne,  L  c. 

^  Upon  a  small  island,  which  therefore  bears  the  name  of  Abatos  {dparot)  ;^  a  name  oon- 
yejinss  the  idea  of  a  retired  situation,  and  likewise  that  of  prohibition  to  enter  it^  as  it  was  a 
sacreJplace.  Conf.  Letronne,  Recherchea^  p.  304.  Creuzer,  Commeniationea  avrodUem,  p. 
187.    oo  also  the  ancient  temple  of  Ammon  at  Meroe,  p.  207. 
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canal, — serves,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  extend  the  overflowing  of 
the  river.  Near  Fayoum,  however,  the  valley  opens  (as  the 
Libyan  chain  of  mountains  retires  towards  the  west)  and  forms 
a  very  fruitfiil  province,  which  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  Jo- 
seph's canal/  This  part  of  Egypt,  in  distant  ages,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  stupendous  works  of  art,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  was  lake  Moeris,  said,  as  a  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  to 
have  secured  the  firuitfulness  of  the  province.  A  part  of  this 
remarkable  lake  still  exists  under  the  name  of  lake  Eerun.' 
Modern  research  has  here,  however,  confirmed  the  opinion 
previously  entertained,  that  this  lake  cannot  be  regarded  as 
entirely  the  work  of  man  s  hand,  but  that  art  here  only  assisted 
and  brought  into  use  the  work  of  nature.  A  greater  part  of 
the  province  of  Arsinoe  formed  a  valley,  that,  by  the  yearly 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  was  of  itself  placed  under  water, 
which,  on  the  &11  of  the  river,  again  found  a  natural  passage 
out,  through  a  gorge  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  valley.  In 
this  state  of  things  it  only  required  the  construction  of  a  few 
dams  and  canals,  which  are  more  or  less  still  visible,  in  order 
to  regulate  these  inundations.  Not  far  from  this  lake  stands 
one  of  the  greatest  edifices  of  ancient  Egypt:  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth,  of  which  Herodotus  has  given  a  description.*  We 
learn,  from  more  recent  accounts,  that  many  remains  of  ancient 
Egyptian  building  and  art  are  still  to  be  found  here ;  even  the 
pyramid  of  brick,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned ;  but  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  now  not  only  a 
heap  of  ruins,  but  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  buried  in  sand, 
which  has  been  driven  from  the  desert  by  the  wind.* 

To  the  north  of  Arsinoe  the  Libyan  chain  again  returns  to 
its  former  distance  from  the  Nile,  and,  following  the  course  of 
the  river  through  the  remainder  of  Middle  Egypt,  leaves  the 
breadth  of  the  valley,  in  most  places,  some  where  about  nine 
miles.  No  buildings  are  found  here  as  in  Upper  Egypt,  al- 
though the  city  of  Memphis,  the  more  modem  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  emulated  Thebes,  and 

*  The  ancient  district  of  Aninoe. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Girard  for  the  first  accurate  description  of  this  remarkable  part  of 
the  hind  in  Mimoiret  ntr  VEgypte^  torn.  lii.  p.  329,  etc. 

*  Herod.  iL  148.  He  is  the  only  writer  who  saw  it  entire.  "  AH  the  buildings  of  the 
Greeks  put  together,"  says  this  &r-traTelled  historian,  *'  could  not  have  cost  so  much." 

*  The  ruins  nare  been  examined  and  described  by  Jomard ;  nothixi^  is  to  be  seen  but  im- 
mense heaps  of  rubbish.  Description  de  VEgypUy  AnHqiuUt^  toI.  ii.  chap.  XYiL  sect  19. 
Belzoni  has  since  visited  it,  but  found  nothins  but  stones  strewed  about.  He  crossed  the 
lake,  and  seems  to  haye  sought  the  remains  of  tae  Labyrinth  in  the  wrong  place.  JViorro^M, 
p.  378,  379. 
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is  not  less  celebrated  for  its  temples  and  palaces,  formerly  stood 
here.^  But  if  the  monuments  of  the  living  have  passed  away, 
those  of  the  dead  still  remain.  The  whole  mountain-chain,  as 
well  as  the  sandy  desert  which  runs  within  the  valley  at  its  base, 
is  full  of  tombs,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  Upper 
Egypt  This  district,  however,  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  another  species  of  monuments,  which,  by  their  prodigious 
massiveness,  must  for  ever  excite  the  astonishment  of  mankind 
— the  Pyramids.  These  are  situated  sometimes  singly,  and 
sometimes  in  groups,  on  a  strip  about  five-and-thirty  miles 
long,  reaching  from  Ghizeh,  or  Djizeh,  opposite,  in  a  slanting 
direction,  the  present  capital,  Cairo,  to  beyond  Meidun.  Many 
of  these  are  so  gone  to  decay  that  only  uncertain  traces  of  them 
can  now  be  discovered,  while  others  continue  to  defy  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  time,  whence  it  seems  evident  that  their  num- 
ber could  at  no  time  be  stated  with  certainty.  They  all  stand 
upon  that  great  field  of  death — upon  that  sterile  plain  covered 
with  sand  and  filled  with  sepulchres,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
mountain-chain.     Those  of  Djizeh,  opposite  Cairo,  which  are 

fenerally  understood  when  the  Pyramids  are  spoken  of,  are  the 
rst  and  the  highest ;  they  are  followed,  about  nine  miles  to- 
wards the  south,  by  those  of  Sakkara,  near  the  ancient  Mem- 
phis, whose  magnitude  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  are  found  in  the  waste.  Farther  on  are  discovered 
those  of  Dashour  and  others,  all,  however,  more  injured  than 
those  just  mentioned,  as  far  as  Meidun.*  However  uncertain 
it  may  be  whether  they  reached  beyond  this  or  not,  it  seems 
pretty  evident  that  pyramids  were  never  built  in  Upper  Egypt, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  gone  to  ruin  soon- 
er than  the  large  temples.'  From  recent  discoveries  it  now 
appears  that  p]nramid-architecture  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Egypt ;  they  still  exist  more  numerously,  though  of  a  less 
magnitude,  in  what  was  the  ancient  Meroe.* 

At  the  point  where  the  Nile  divides  into  two  branches  be- 

1  The  name  still  exists  in  the  yillaffe  Mmf,  about  twelye  or  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  of 
Cairo,  but  it  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  nyer,  while  Cairo  stands  on  the  eastern.  The  lat- 
ter, it  is  well  known,  was  built  by  the  Arabs. 

'  The  number  of  pyramids  is  estimated  at  about  forty ;  but  they  Tary  yery  much  in  siie. 
The  second  pyramid  of  Djiseh  was  opened  by  Behsoni,  and  one  of  those  at  Sakkara  by  Minu- 
oU :  see  their  Travels, 

'  Or  is  the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  stone  which  Upper  and  Middle 
^fiTP^  produces  ?  Does  not  the  limestone,  of  which  the  pyramids  are  constructed,  exist  in 
Upper  Egypt,  where  tiie  sandstone  and,  farther  on,  granite  preyails  ?  See  aboye,  p.  291. 

*  See  p.  200.  They  differ  from  the  JSgyptian  by  their  yestibules.  which  the  latter  now 
haye  not.  Keyertheless,  the  pyramid  opened  by  Belzoni  certainly  Dad  a  temple  before  it. 
NarraHve,  p.  261. 
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gins  Lower  Egypt.  The  extension  of  its  waters  extends  like- 
wise fertility,  which,  before  confined  in  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt  to  the  narrow  valley,  here  takes  a  wider  range,  and 
stretches  over  the  plains  enclosed  by  the  arms  of  the  river. 
The  western  chain,  which  has  hitherto  narrowed  it,  here  makes 
a  bend  into  Libya ;  the  eastern  chain  ends  altogether  just  be- 
low Cairo  with  the  mountain  Mokattam.  There  is  a  tradition 
of  ancient  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
Nile  at  one  time  had  a  different  course,  and  turned  towards  the 
Libyan  desert.  Now  if  this  tradition  should  be  rejected  in  its 
fullest  extent,  and  it  should  not  be  believed  that  the  whole 
stream  took  this  direction,  and  that  no  branch  of  it  penetrated 
through  Lower  Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean,  yet  modem  re- 
searches have  placeid  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  stream  formerly  flowed  towards  Libya.  The  valley  near 
the  Natron  lakes,  (from  which  it  is  only  divided  by  a  ridge,) 
which,  in  the  western  side  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  waterless  sea,  (Bahr  Bilama^)  gives  very  evident 
traces  that  it  once  formed, — ^though  certainly  long  before  the 
period  to  which  credible  history  reaches, — the  bed  of  the  river.* 
The  stupendous  dam,  by  which  the  water  was  forced  to  take  a 
more  easterly  direction,  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Menes, 
the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  Memphis;^  and  gave 
thereby  at  once  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  and  importance 
of  this  undertaking.  In  iact,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  was  by 
this  that  the  channels  of  the  Nile  were  first  driven  into  their 
present  course,  and  the  Delta  rendered  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated. 

Although  the  fruitful  land  becomes  much  widened  in  Lower 
Egypt,  yet  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  this  part 
of  the  country  possesses  the  advantage  of  fertility.  It  again 
fails  towards  the  centre,  or  in  what  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Delta  ;  and  in  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  it ;  in  that  of 
the  east,  which  is  now  comprised  under  the  name  of  Bahareh, 
and  in  that  of  the  west,  called  Sharkeyeh.  It  is  true  that  the 
western  part  enjoys  the  benefit  of  having  on  its  coast  the  later 
capital,  Alexandria;  but  even  this  city  can  only  obtain  its 
water  by  a  canal  from  the  Nile ;  and  just  before  its  gates  opens 

1  Sec  the  admirable  description  of  this  yalley  and  of  the  whole  district,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  General  Andreoesi.    M^moires  ntr  VEgvpUf  i.  223,  etc. 

*  Herod,  ii.  99.  According  to  his  account,  the  damming  was  made  one  hundred  stadia 
(eleven  or  twelve  miles)  above  Memphis.  Andreossi's  conjecture,  that  there  was  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Nile  and  the  Waterless  Valley,  through  the  valley  of  Fayoum,  is  op- 
posed to  this ;  it  must  have  been  through  a  more  northern  opening  in  the  mountain-diain. 
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the  desert,  which  swallows  up  the  remainder  of  the  province. 
The  eastern  part,  which  includes  the  cities  of  Heliopolis,  or  On, 
and  Parbsethus,  the  modem  Belbeis,  iares  something  better ; 
but  here  again  the  fertile  soil  ceases  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  river,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez  follows,  a  barren  and  wa- 
terless waste.  Only  the  country,  therefore,  between  the  two 
extreme  arms  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Canopus  and  of  Pelusium,  or 
the  Delta,  can  here  come  under  consideration ;  and  this  still 
shows,  in  its  present  almost  desolate  state,  what  it  must  once 
have  been.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  the  short  voyi^e  from  Alexandria  to  Rosetta  affords  the 
traveller.*  Though  he  saw  about  that  city  only  the  silent  de- 
sert, he  now  suddenly  discovers,  as  he  approaches  Rosetta  and 
the  Nile,  nature  in  her  most  luxurious  abundance,  and  begins 
to  comprehend  how  this  country  might  once  have  been  the 
foremost  of  the  earth. 

The  numerous  cities  with  which  the  plains  of  the  Delta  were 
once  covered,  of  which  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  mention 
Sais  and  Naucratis,  sufficiently  prove  the  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion in  which  this  portion  of  the  country  formerly  existed.  This, 
however,  did  not  begin  till  long  after  Upper  Egypt  had  been 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and,  perhaps,  did  not  increase,  to 
any  extent,  till  the  latter  period  of  the  Pharaohs ;  when  Sais 
was  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings,  and  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  gave,  and  preserved  to  Lower  Eg3rpt,  that  superi- 
ority which  Upper  Egypt  had  previously  enjoyed.  But  the 
vestiges  of  this  splendour  and  greatness,  except  in  the  few  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Alexandria,  are  all  nearly  obliterated  ;  and 
even  the  land  itself,  along  the  coast,  has  undergone  many 
changes.*  Considerable  portions  of  firm  land,  especially  the 
districts  so  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of  fens,  and  inha- 
bited by  tribes  who  lived  by  tending  cattle,  are  now  become 
lakes,  that  are  either  supplied  or  enlarged  by  the  stoppage  of 
certain  branches  of  the  river.'    The  ancient  lake  SirboniSy  on 

>  A  picture  of  it  is  drawn  in  Browne*B  TVoMb ,  etc.  I  purpoiely  mention  this  writer  here^ 
because  no  one  can  less  deserve  the  reproach  of  an  embellishing  imagination. 

*  A  somewhat  more  accurate  account  of  the  interior  of  Lower  Bgyptwaa  first  giren  by 
the  French  expedition.  The  usual  route  of  tnyelling  has  been  from  Alexandria  up  the 
canal  to  Rosetta,  and  thence  up  the  Kile  to  Cairo.  Scucely  any  one  saw  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

*  The  most  interesting  illustrations  of  this  part  are  contained  in  the  classic  treatise  of  Ge- 
neral Attdreossi,  upon  the  lake  Menzal^,  in  Mimoirea  mr  VEgypU,  L  p.  165.  It  alw  decided- 
ly and  fully  supports  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Delta  is  a  gift  of  the  Nile.  It  is  well 
known  that  lately  this  has  been  contradicted,  not  only  by  closet-writers,  but  eren  by  trayel- 
lers.  The  reasons  of  Andreossi,  who  was  in  a  situation,  from  his  knowledge  of  physics  and 
hydrostatics,  to  go  fully  into  the  subject,  places  it  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Delta  was  formed 
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the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  seems  to  be  completely  choked 
up  with  sand  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lake  of  Tanisy  or  present 
Menzaleh,  into  which  three  branches  of  the  Nile — that  of  Pe- 
lusium,  of  Tanis,  and  Mendes — empty  themselves,  is  now  so 
much  enlarged  that  it  swallows  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
northern  coast ;  and  the  remains  of  the  cities,  which  formerly 
stood  on  dry  land,  must  now  be  sought  for  amidst  its  waters. 
The  lake  of  Butos^  or  the  present  Bourlos,  seems  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  the  flowing  of  the  Sebennytic  branch  into  it,  to 
have  much  increased  in  size  ;  but  the  land  between  it  and  the 
foregoing,  where  the  ancient  Bucolic  mouth,  under  the  name 
of  JSamietta,  still  discharges  a  principal  branch  of  the  river, 
preserves  its  ancient  features.  The  coast  to  the  west  of  the 
Delta,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  subject  to  the  greatest  changes. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Bolbitine  branch,  or  the  present  Ro- 
setta  mouth,  the  ancient  branch  of  Canopus,  which  no  longer 
reaches  the  sea,  has  formed  the  lake  of  Edco.  This  is  only  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  lake  Madieh  behind 
Aboukir,  which  again  is  divided  from  lake  Mareotis  by  a  still 
narrower  isthmus  ;  this  latter  lake,  however,  has  not  at  present 
anything  near  the  extent  it  had  in  antiquity.  Lower  Egypt 
thus  gives  us  a  striking  example  of  the  great  changes  which 
may  be  made  in  the  features  and  shape  of  a  country,  not  only 
by  sudden  and  great  physical  convulsions,  but  by  the  mere  de- 
cay of  its  culture.  Where,  indeed,  was  this  more  likely  to 
happen  than  here,  where  the  neglect  of  the  canals  and  dams 
alone  would  be  suflicient  to  cause  such  changes  ? 

This  general  survey  of  the  situation  and  features  of  the  land, 
its  gradual  formation  and  cultivation,  the  great  difiierence  and 
completely  opposite  nature  of  its  component  parts,  altogether, 
must  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants must  not  only  have  been  subject  to  great  changes, 
but  also  that  great  dissimilarity  must  have  continually  existed 
among  them.  I  shall  now  turn  from  the  countiy,  and  take  a 
glance  at  the  nation  itself;  begging  the  readers  indulgence 
while  I  make  a  few  preliminary  inquiries  concerning  them. 

The  first  object  of  inquiry  is  the  colour,  the  figure,  in  short 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  it  may  enable  us 
to  unravel  the  intricate  question  respecting  the  race  of  man- 
kind to  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  belonged.     A  problem, 

by  the  sediment  of  the  river,  with  some  assistance  from  art  The  ancient  therefore  here,  a« 
UHual,  is  right. 
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indeed,  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  reader  at  first 
sight  could  possibly  imagine. 

There  are  two  sources  from  which  we  may  draw  in  our  en- 
deavour to  determine  it :  ancient  writers,  and  native  monu- 
ments. Among  the  first,  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  alone 
would  seem  sufficient  to  decide  it.  He,  speaking  as  an  eye- 
witness, expressly  declares  the  Egyptians  to  be  a  black  race, 
with  woolly  hair.^  It  easily  appears,  however,  that  these  as- 
sertions must  be  limited  in  two  ways ;  first,  they  apply  only  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  upper  classes ; 
secondly,  the  expression  does  not  exactly  signify  a  completely 
black,  but  rather  a  dark  brown,  nor  the  hair  completely  woolly 
(but  rather  curly).  Another  ancient  writer  upon  the  colour  of 
the  Egyptians  determines  this,  where  he  calls  them  brown.^ 
To  me  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  exactly  what  the  Copts, 
their  descendants,  now  appear  to  the  stranger  who  visits  them. 
"  I  believe,"  says  a  modern,  who  has  seen  them,*  "  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Egyptians  .to  exist  in  the  present  Copts ;  a  kind  of 
dark-coloured  Nubians  {basannes),  much  as  they  are  seen  on 
the  ancient  monuments ;  flat  foreheads,  half  woolly  hair,  the 
eyes  rather  staring,  high  hips,  the  nose  rather  short  than  flat,  a 
large  mouth  with  thick  lips,  placed  rather  distant  from  the  nose, 
a  thin  and  poor  beard,  few  graces  of  body,"  etc.  "  The  colour 
of  the  skin, '  says  a  later  traveller,  '^  is  nearly  the  natural  colour, 
if  we  assume  that  the  Egyptians  were  of  the  same  colour  as 
their  descendants,  the  present  Copts,  of  whom  some  are  as  fair 
as  Europeans."*  However  true,  therefore,  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  may  be,  the  reader  must  guard  against  giving  it  a 
meaning  which  it  will  not  bear.  Besides,  few  countries  are 
so  much  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  foreigners,  and  therefore  to 
so  many  intermixtures,  as  Egypt,  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  nomad  hordes ;  nor  so  much  visited  by  strangers,  as  it 
has  always  been  a  principal  place  of  trade.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  question  here  respects  a  period  comprising 
above  a  thousand  years,  (for  so  long  certainly  had  Egypt  been 
civilized  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,)  during  which  many 
changes  must  naturally  have  taken  place. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  be  best  confirmed  by  the 

>  Herod,  ii.  104.  He  mentions  this  incidentally,  in  order  to  prore  tliat  the  Colchians, 
who  had  this  colour  and  hair,  were  truly  E^prptian  colonists. 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  zxii.  16.  Homines  Egyptii  plerique  9ubfiueuU  sunt,  et  aJtraii, 
magisque  moBstiores,  gracflenti  et  aridi. 

«  Denon,  i.  136.  «  Belconi,  Narrative,  p.  239. 
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monuments  of  ancient  Egjrpt  which  still  exist ;  especially  by 
those  which  have  been  lately  discovered.  A  number  of  vari- 
ously sized  idols  has  hitherto  been  generally  referred  to,  from 
which  we  should  judge  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  people.  I 
confess,  that  in  the  least  of  these  I  find  something  of  the  negro 
kind  ;^  but  then  it  must  be  considered,  that  we  can  neither  fix 
the  time  when,  nor  the  part  of  the  land  where,  they  were 
made  ;  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  because,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  every  part  of  the  country  had  not  always  the 
same  &te  with  the  rest.  It  is  most  c^reeable  to  the  rules  of 
sound  criticism,  first  to  have  recourse  to  those  monuments — ^the 
temples  and  obelisks — of  which  we  can  with  certainty  pro- 
nounce, that  they  belong  to  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. These  are  nearly  all  covered  with  works  of  art,  which 
contain  a  great  number  of  human  figures,  either  of  deities  or 
men,  and  on  that  account  deserve  first  to  be  examined.  They 
acquire,  moreover,  a  great  additional  value,  from  their  clearly 
indicating  an  endeavour  in  the  artists  to  copy  nature,  and  firom 
their  faithfully  representing  the  peculiarities  of  the  difierent 
people,  their  features,  nature  of  their  hair,  and  so  forth.  The 
same  proofs  that  this  was  the  case  are  found  here,  upon  the 
temples  of  the  Thebais,  as  upon  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  in  Asia; 
necessity  must  have  led  to  it,  if  the  historical  meanings  were 
wished  to  be  readily  understood,  and  from  this  it  probably  be- 
came a  rule  of  ancient  art.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  com- 
pare these  monuments,  as  they  are  now  delineated,  and  to  con- 
sider the  people  who  erected  them  to  have  been  negroes,  or 
anything  like  negroes.  I  appeal  here  to  the  great  historical 
bas-reliefs  upon  the  temples  at  Thebes,  with  which  Denon  has 
first  made  us  acquainted.*  The  figure  of  the  king  comes  be- 
fore us  at  difierent  times,  and  upon  different  occasions.  It  is 
always  the  same  head ;  so  that,  according  to  the  writer  him- 
self, it  seems  to  be  a  portrait — or  rather  an  idealised  portrait. 
But  it  is  so  far  from  having  the  least  appearance  of  Afncan 
lineaments,  that  it  seems  rather  to  approach  the  Grecian  pro- 
file.'   Just  as  little  resemblance  is  there  to  be  seen  of  the  ne- 

^  I  refer  here  to  the  engraTings  in  Caylus,  RecueU  V.  plates  i— zxy.  ;  as  well  as  to  Win- 
fcelmawn,  Storia  deUe  ArHt  etc  i.  tab.  W.  y.  ed.  Fba.  Many  of  these,  and  other  heads,  no 
doubt  represent  the  common  Egyptian  features,  and  are  anything  but  beautiful,  according 
to  our  ideas.  In  the  ideal  portraits,  the  sphinx's  head  comes  the  nearest,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  Egyptian  profile ;  but  1  do  not  remember  more  than  one  of  these  which  has  anything  of 
the  negro  cast,  and  that  is,  the  oolosssl  head  at  the  pyramid  of  Ghiseh, 

'  Denon.  plates  oTnriii.  czzaiT. ;  and  after  him,  in  numerous  copper-plates  in  the  great 
work  on  Egypt.  *  The  correctness  of  the  drawing  is  here  so  much  the  less  subject  to 

doubt  because  the  artist  has  eyidently  enlarged  the  head  ^the  king.    Plate  cxxziy.  No.  42. 
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gro  in  more  than  a  hundred  heads  of  his  attendants,  as  well 
warriors  as  priests.  I  appeal  as  well  to  the  other  reliefs  upon 
all  the  temples  above  Thebes,  so  far  as  they  are  made  known 
to  us  in  the  great  work  upon  Egypt  I  appeal,  finally,  to  the 
very  accurately  finished  plate  of  the  representations  upon  the 
obelisks,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Zoega.*  Compare  also 
the  heads  of  the  sphinxes  and  deities  upon  the  top  of  the  obe- 
lisk on  Mount  Citatorio,  and  the  similar  fragment  of  another  in 
the  museum  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  see  if  there  be  anything 
to  be  found  of  a  negro  character ! 

Should  even  these  proofs  fail,  the  Eg]rptians  have  left  us 
still  another,  in  the  pictures  on  the  walls  in  their  chambers  of 
the  dead.  The  colours  in  these  are  still  so  fresh  and  perfect, 
as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  one  who  examines  them. 
The  subjects  mostly  relate  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  the  human  figure  is  consequently  very  fi^quent.  Every 
thing  else  is  faithfiilly  copied  from  nature,  and  therefore  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  these  are  also.  Bruce  had  already  called 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  these  pictures  in  the  royal  sepul- 
chres of  Thebes  ;*  but  it  was  the  French  expedition  that  first 
gave  us  a  clear  notion  of  them,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned 
who  took  the  pains  to  examine  them.  The  first  striking  speci- 
men of  them  is  given  in  the  sepulchres  of  Eluthias  in  the 
Thebais,  the  true  school  for  Egyptian  antiquities,  because  they 
represent  their  whole  manner  of  living,  and  almost  every  part 
of  their  domestic  economy.*  Women  as  well  as  men  are  here 
portrayed  ;  "  the  men  are  red ;  the  women  yellow ;  the  clothes 
white ;  the  hair  of  the  men  is  very  dark,  curled,  but  not  short, 
as  among  the  n^roes."*  Still  clearer  proofs  are  found  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  and,  above  all,  in  that  most  magni- 
ficent one  which  was  opened  by  Belzoni.  In  these  the  light 
and  dark  men  are  expressly  distinguished ;  and,  indeed,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  former  are  represented  as  the  victors, 
or  rulers,  and  the  latter  as  the  conquered,  or  prisoners.  "  I 
remarked,"  says  Denon,*  "  many  decapitated  figures ;.  these 
were  all  dark,  while  those  who  had  struck  ofi'  their  heads,  and 
still  stood  sword  in  hand,  were  red."     But  the  most  decisive 

1  Zoega,  table  ii.  iy.  *  Bruce,  TraoeU,  i  plate  iii  ir. 

*  See  the  coloured  engiaTings  in  the  great  work  of  Denon,  Deteription  de  VEgypUt  plates 
IzriiL—lxxL  ;  and  compare  we  excellent  treatise  of  Costai,  (containing  more  infi>rmation 
than  many  a  thick  volume,)  in  the  Mimoirea  sur  VEgypU^  p.  134—158. 

*  Cottax,  1.  c.  p.  156.  The  Bgyptians  had,  as  is  there  remarked,  only  six  oolours,  but  un- 
derstood notiiing  of  mixing  th«e  together.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  their  not  being 
able  to  paint  exactly  the  ooloor  of  the  skin. 

*  Denon,  Voyagef  ii  278. 
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Sroof  is  in  that  of  Belzoni,  where  not  merely  the  light  and 
ark,  but  in  the  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries,  the  three 
principal  colours,  white,  brown,  and  black,  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  with  the  nicest  accuracy.*  Indeed,  when 
Denon  descended  one  of  the  openings  which  lead  to  these 
subterraneous  abodes,  he  found  art  in  a  still  more  certain  man- 
ner confirmed  by  nature.  A  number  of  mummies,  which  were 
not  banded  up,  showed  plainly  that  the  hair  was  long  and  lank, 
and  the  shape  of  the  head  itself  approximating  to  the  beauti- 
fiiL*  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  journey  to  Egypt  to  be 
convinced  of  this ;  the  descriptions,  and  the  mummies  pre- 
served at  Munich,  are  quite  sufficient  to  insure  conviction.^ 

To  this  body  of  evidence  there  are  still  documentary  proofs 
to  be  added  :  two  commercial  contracts,  of  which  the  fac-simile 
of  one  is  at  Berlin,  and  the  original  of  the  other  at  Paris.  We 
are  indebted  for  their  interpretation  to  Professor  Boeckh,^  and 
H,  S.  Martin.^  They  certainly  both  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  Ptolemies,  but  the  names  which  occur  show  that  the  per- 
sons were  Egyptians.  These,  in  both,  are  described  according 
to  their  external  appearance,  and,  of  course,  their  colour.  In 
the  Berlin  document,  the  seller,  Pamenthes,  is  called  of  a 
darkish  brown  co\o\xt  \^  and  the  buyer,  honey-coloured  or^e/- 
lowish  ;  the  same  epithet  is  conferred  on  the  buyer,  Osarreres, 
in  the  Parisian  one.  The  shape  of  the  nose  and  face  is  also 
stated,  but  so  as  not  to  raise  the  least  idea  of  a  negro  physi- 
(^nomy. 

Two  facts  may  be  deduced  from  all  this,  as  historically  de- 
monstrated :  one,  that  even  among  the  Egyptians  themselves 
there  was  a  difference  of  colour ;  as  individuals  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  of  a  darker  or  lighter 
complexion.  The  other,  that  the  higher  castes  of  warriors  and 
priests,  according  to  the  representations  on  all  the  monuments 

1  Behsonxy  plate  ti.— Tiii.  No  doubt  whaterer  can  be  opposed  to  the  question,  ^whether  the 
Effyptianis  wished  to  giye  the  proper  colour  of  the  skin  in  their  paintings — as  far  as  their 
colours  would  allow.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  not  merely  endeavourM  to  represent  the 
colour,  but  also  the  physiognomy  of  the  nations  m  the  truest  manner  possible.  Who  can 
mistake  the  Jewish  physiognomy  among  the  captiyes  in  plate  Tii.  ? 

*  Benon,  ii.  p.  314.  Compare  with  aU  this,  in  particular,  the  sculptures  from  the  tombs  of 
SibiliSf  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Benon,  plate  Ixxvi.  No.  2 — 4.  These  are  evidently  representar 
tions  of  the  deceasea ;  and  certainly  No.  2  and  4  of  whole  fiunilies.  They  are,  tner^re, 
the  best  adapted  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  national  physiognomy. 

*  See  the  exact  description  of  them  in  the  treatise  of  H.  B.  Waagen,  p.  14. 

*  Explanation  of  an  Egyptian  document  upon  papyrus,  in  the  Ghreek  curdre  writing,  of  the 
year  900  b.  c,  by  A.  Boeckh,  Berlin,  1821.— The  &o-siinile  was  sent  to  Berlin  by  Mmutoli. 

^  In  the  Journal  det  SavanUf  Sept  1822. 

*  fktX&yxpti^  and  ^cXfypoe.  The  word  /uttX^yx/oMsv  is  also  used  by  Herodotus  ;  and  ia. 
therefore,  properly  transited,  where  he  uses  it,  oy  tworthyy  or  dark-coloured,  and  not  by 
black. 
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executed  in  colours,  belonged  to  the  iairer  class.  Their  colour 
is  brownish,  something  between  the  white  and  black,  or  swarthy* 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  maintained  that  the  colour  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  appropriated  to  them  on  the  monuments; 
but  it  was  become  a  fixed  and  settled  type,  and  how  could  it 
have  become  so  if  it  had  not  followed  nature,  when  there  was 
no  want  of  means  to  represent  white  and  black  colours.  In 
like  manner  the  yellow  or  yellowish  complexion  became  the 
standing  type  for  women.  The  deities,  on  the  contrary,  both 
male  and  female,  had  no  general  distinctive  colour,  but  the 
individuals  among  them  differ. 

These  proofs,  which  seem  to  me  irrefragable,  will  unques- 
tionably acquire  still  greater  force,  when  these  monuments 
shall  have  been  more  careiully  examined  and  more  com- 
pletely copied.  As  it  is^  we  may  conclude,  that,  though  it  be 
allowed  that  there  was  a  dark-coloured  race  in  Egjrpt,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  only  one;  but  a  tribe  of  iairer,  though  per- 
haps not  completely  white,  (for  with  the  limited  number  of 
colours  of  which  the  Egyptians  made  use,  and  these  without 
intermixing  them,  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  give 
very  exactly  the  colour  of  the  skin,)  had,  at  least  for  a  certain 
period,  spread  themselves  over  Upper  Egypt.  We  may,  more- 
over, conclude,  that  this  was  the  ruling  tribe,  to  which  the 
king,  the  priests,  and  warriors  belonged ;  and  that  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Egyptian  art,  in  this  district,  were 
erected  by  them. 

The  case  is  very  different,  notwithstanding  its  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  subject,  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the 
descent  of  this  fairer  race,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  was  of 
Afirican  origin  or  not.  I  have  observed,  upon  another  occa- 
sion, that  this  question  cannot  be  determined  from  history. 
Can  we,  indeed,  trace  the  origin  of  other  nations,  the  Greeks, 
for  example,  or  even  our  own,  from  public  records  ?  Recourse, 
therefore,  can  only  be  had  to  such  ailments  as  may  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  people  themselves,  both  as  regards  their 
external  appearance  and  their  civilization. 

While  little  or  nothing 'was  known  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  holds  its  course,  above  the  confines  of  £^pt, 
with  its  monuments  and  inhabitants,  it  was  impossible  to  an- 
swer this  question  with  any  satisfaction.  But  since  the  ob- 
scurity which  hung  over  this  region  has  been  cleared  up,  the 
matter  has  assumM  altogether  a  different  appearance*    The 
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southern  frontiers  of  proper  Egypt  form  merely  a  political 
boundary  ;  the  whole  strip  of  land  from  the  distant  Meroe  to 
where  the  Nile  pours  its  flood  into  the  Mediterranean,  appears 
like  a  world  by  itself,  cut  off"  from  the  rest  of  the  globe.  ^  Nei- 
ther in  their  speech,  their  writing,  nor  their  religion,  have  the 
inhabitants  of  this  strip  of  land  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  same  deities  which  were  worshipped  in 
Meroe  were  worshipped  down  to  this  nethermost  boundary. 
We  recognise  the  sameartin  their  buildings,  theirsculptures,  and 
their  paintings.  We  recognise  just  the  same  writing ;  just  the 
same  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monumentsof  Meroe  as  upon  those 
of  Thebes ;  and  if,  as  I  have  remarked,  this  writing  could  only 
be  taken  from  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the  people,  it 
may  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  same  language  was  spread 
over  this  whole  district.*  To  all  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
best  informed  travellers  and  most  accurate  observers  recognise 
the  same  colour,  the  same  features,  and  mostly  the  same  fesh- 
ions  and  weapons  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  as  they  find  portrayed  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that  I  was  induced,  in  the  foregoing 
volume,  to  express  my  opinion,  that  it  was  the  race,  of  which 
we  now  discover  the  remains  in  the  Nubian — though  by  loss 
of  liberty  and  religion  much  degenerated — which  once  was  the 
ruling  race  in  Egypt. 

How  could  this  culture,  bearing,  as  it  does,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  the  Greek  the  stamp  of  locality,  have  been  intro- 
duced from  some  other  quarter?  Here  we  do  know  its  pro- 
gress, though  we  can  form  but  a  very  confused  notion  of  its 
origin.  But  can  we  comprehend  how  this  valley  of  the  Nile, 
every  where  surrounded  by  the  desert, — ^this  strip,  which  alone 
allowed  the  soil  its  produce,  almost  without  toil,  the  iather-land 
of  agriculture,  and  of  a  religion  every  where  referring  to  it, — 
how  here  a  condensed  population  came  pressed  together,  and 
with  it  a  rising  commerce,  for  which  the  stream,  the  only  one 
in  north  Africa  which  deserves  the  name,  offers  its  assistance  ? 
This  race  did  not  come  from  Arabia ;  their  colour,  language, 
and  manner  of  life  were  difierent,  and  continued  different, 
though  Arabian  tribes  became  native  in  Africa.     The  Indians, 

1  See  the  discunioii  upon  Meroe  in  fhe  former  part  of  this  yolume. 

'  It  is  tme,  that  we  naye  no  oondnaTe  evidence  respecting  the  ancient  langwage  of  the , 
Ethiopians  in  Meroe,  and  its  relation  to  the  Egyptian.  But  ueir  close  affinity  is  prored  by 
a  yeiy  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus.  In  trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  Ammonians 
were  a  colony  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  he  says,  ^otmiv  futaPi  afii<f>cTtptMf  voiu^oirrtt, 
Herod.  iL  42.    Would  this  have  any  sense  at  all,  if  the  languages  nad  been  wholly  aifierent  ?  ^ 
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then,  are  now  the  only  nation  known  to  ns,  that  is  left,  whence 
the  Egyptians  could  have  descended.  But  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  some  Indians  found  their  way  thither,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  an  historical  proof  ;^  yet,  as  this  could  not  take 
place  otherwise  than  by  sea,  single  colonies  at  the  most — the 
Indians  themselves  never  had  a  navy — could  cross  over ;  but 
we  see  not  how  a  whole  nation  could.  And  would  not  such 
colonies,  instead  of  penetrating  so  far  into  the  interior,  even  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  have  established  themselves,  or  been 
obliged  to  establish  themselves,  on  the  coast  ? 

I  shall  not  repeat,  but  refer  to  what  is  said  upon  this  subject 
in  the  former  part  of  this  volume.  It  would  be  rash  to  deny  that 
no  political  or  religious  shoot  could  have  been  transplanted  from 
India  to  Ethiopia ;  but  certainly  nothing  more  than  shoots,  in 
which  every  foreign  trace  was  soon  lost  by  their  being  grafted 
in  a  foreign  soil  and  climate. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  must  appear  very  evi- 
dent that  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Egypt  could 
not  every  where  be  the  same.  Local  circumstances  rendered 
this  impossible ;  for  many  districts  of  Egypt  permitted  only 
this  or  that  particular  sort  of  life,  and  would  allow  of  no  other. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  mountainous  regions  necessarily 
followed  a  pastoral  life,  as  did  also  the  tribes  in  the  fenny  dis- 
tricts of  the  Delta ;  their  soil  was  unfit  for  agriculture.  Other 
tribes,  close  to  the  Nile,  were  fishermen  and  mariners,  as  the 
nature  of  their  situation  made  it  more  profitable  than  handi- 
craft. But  it  is  very  apparent,  that  the  civilized  part  of  the 
nation,  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  the  valley,  carried  on  all  the 
chief  branches  of  domestic  business,  in  all  of  which  they  ar- 
rived at  great  perfection,  which  is  ascertained  from  the  pictures 
in  the  grottoes  so  often  mentioned,  where  they  are  all  found 
portrayed.  Agricultural  occupations  —  ploughing,  sowing, 
digging,  harrowing,  reaping,  binding,  treading  out  the  com  by 
oxen,  and  storing  it;  fishing,  with  the  angle  as  well  as  nets, 
and  salting  the  fish ;  hunting ;  the  vintage  and  its  various  la- 
bours ;  cattle-breeding,  and  herds  of  kine,  horses,  asses,  sheep ; 
the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  as  well  with  sails  as  oars ;  the 
weighing  of  living  beasts  for  sale — all  this  is  here  represented. 

1  SynceUiiB,  p.  120,  ed.  V^net.  Aldtoirn  dir6  tav  *I»dov  iroraftjoli  dvaoitvTtt  itp^  rf 
Aly^irrtp  Aoftrav.  iEthiopec,  ab  Indo  fluyio  profecti,  supra  ^grptnm  sedem  aibi  eligenmt. 
Thu  migration,  howeyer,  aid  not  happen  before  the  reign  of  Amenophis  or  Memnon,  be- 
longing to  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  consequently  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  kingdom 
of  Thebes.  Neiuier  the  origin  of  the  nation,  therefore,  nor  its  ciutiyation  ean  be  dmyed 
from  that    The  expression  9upra  JEgyptum  must  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense. 

X  2 
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This  difference  in  descent  and  manner  of  life  likewise 
sheds  a  light  upon  that  celebrated  institution,  which  this  na- 
tion had  in  common  with  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  they  seem 
thus  early  to  have  had  some  connexion : — the  division  into 
castes,  or  hereditary  ranks,  of  which^  according  to  the  most 
creditable  accounts,  there  were  seven  in  Egypt.  The  two 
most  honourable  were  the  priests  and  warriors ;  the  next,  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers,  and  mariners;  then  two  castes  of 
herdsmen ;  to  which  must  be  added — ^but  not  till  the  latter 
period  of  the  Pharaohs — the  interpreters  or  brokers.*  Although 
the  origin  of  castes  among  these  nations  extends  beyond  the 
period  of  history,  and  strict  historical  evidence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  deduced,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  dif- 
ference of  descent,  connected  with  the  modes  of  life,  first  laid 
the  foundation  of  it,  and  that  the  various  castes  at  first  were 
various  tribes.*  There  is  no  doubt  but  policy,  in  the  infancy 
of  civil  society,  expected  to  find  this  rigid  separation  of  profes- 
sions a  security  for  their  preservation  and  perfection,  and  for 
their  further  extension ;  neither  is  there  any  doubt  but  that 
accidental  causes  might,  and  indeed  did,  give  rise  to  new  castes ;' 
the  only  question  here  is,  from  what  cause  did  this  institution 
spring  originally  ? 

This  general  view  of  the  country  and  people  will  in  some 
measure  clear  the  way  for  the  following  discussions.  But  it 
will  be  necessiu*y  to  mention,  previously  to  taking  a  single  step 
on  our  journey,  that  we  are  venturing  into  a  region  where  the 
clear  torch  of  history  is  gone  out,  and  only  a  dim  glimmering 
is  left.  It  is  only  general  masses  that  the  most  careful  ex- 
aminer can  hope  to  discover ;  he  who  should  attempt  to  point 
out  clearly  particular  objects,  will  give  us  an  illusory  ignis- 
fatuus  instead  of  the  steady  light  of  truth. 

*  Herod,  ii.  164.  He  here  calLs  the  castes  yiv%a^  as  he  generally  calls  the  Tarious  tribes  of 
a  nation,  as  for  example  that  of  the  Medes  in  lib.  i.  101,  ttiat  of  the  Peraians  in  L  125.  The 
acoonnts  of  Herodotus  haye  certainly  a  much  higher  claim  to  belief  than  those  of  Diodorus, 
L  p.  86,  who  only  enumerates  fiye  daases,  (namely,  the  two  more  noble,  the  husbandmen,  the 
herdsmen,  and  the  handicraAsmenJ  as  they  do  not  agree  in  themselyes.  The  reader  may 
compare  the  passage  in  Isaiah  six.  7—21,  where  the  prophet  enumerates  the  Egyptian  classes 
according  to  their  leading  dxxnimstanoes.  The  reader  will  easily  perceiye  tbe  dasses  of 
agriculturists,  herdsmen,  fishermen,  or  nayigators,  the  trading  dass,  and  the  priests.  The 
mention  of  the  warrior  caste  would  haye  beoi  contrary  to  his  object. 

*  See  the  disquisition.  Meiners  dd  Orijfine  Cattarvm  apud  ^gyptiot  et  Indot,  m  Com- 
ment,  8oc,  Scient.  GoUwff,  yoL  x.  p.  184,  etc. 

*  As  to  that  of  the  interpreters  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus. 
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Chap.  II.    Political  State  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

AMD  I  -WILL  8BT  THB  BOYPTIANS  AGAINST  THB  BOTPTIAMBy  CITT  AOA1N8T  OITT^ 
XIMODOM  AOATKST  XUfGDOX.      UAIAH  XIX.  2. 

A  FULL  inquiry  into  the  political  state  of  ancient  E^pt  ne- 
cessarily comprises  two  questions :  first,  what  general  revolu- 
tions the  country  or  nation  had  passed  through,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  previously  to  the  decline  of  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs  ?  Secondly,  what  was  the  state  of  things,  with  regard 
to  the  organization  of  the  government,  and  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  the  state,  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Egyptian 
empire  ? 

The  origin  of  states  usually  takes  place  long  before  the 
period  of  authentic  history ;  how  much  more  then  is  this  to  be 
expected  in  a  country,  which,  if  not  the  first,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  first  in  which  states  became  formed.  No  more,  there- 
fore, can  be  here  expected  than  that  we  should  follow  the  ob- 
scure traces  which  history  has  left  of  its  origin. 

According  to  its  own  traditions,  Egypt  was  originally  in- 
habited by  savage  tribes,  without  tillage  or  government,  who 
lived  upon  such  fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  brought  forth, 
and  upon  fish,  with  which  the  Nile  plentifiilly  supplied  them ; 
while  its  buildings  merely  consisted  of  a  few  huts  made  of  reeds ! 
The  mode  of  life  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  the  shepherd  and 
fishing  tribes,  in  later  times,  evidences  the  truth  of  this  ac- 
count.* The  history  of  the  political  growth  of  Egypt,  how- 
ever, does  not  depend  upon  the  history  of  these  tribes ;  but,  as 
the  still  existing  monuments  evince,  upon  a  race  of  different 
descent  and  colour ;  who,  settling  among  these  barbarians,  in 
the  fertile  part  of  the  land,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
became  the  builders  of  cities,  the  constructors  of  those  proud 
monuments,  and  the  founders  of  states ;  joining  those  ruder 
tribes  more  or  less  to  themselves,  or  bringing  them  under  their 
subjection.  Thus  they  estabHshed  a  dominion,  not  so  much 
by  force  as  by  superior  knowledge  and  civilization  connected 
with  religion.  The  Egyptians  Uiemselves  express  this,  when 
they  ascribe  the  foundation  of  their  civilization  to  their  gods, 
particularly  to  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Ammon.' 

But  if  in  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  antiquities  there  is  to 
be  found  one  proposition  less  open  to  contradiction  than  an- 

I  IModonu,  L  p.  62.    Isaiah  xix.  8—10.  '  Hud.  i.  p.  55. 
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other,  it  is,  that  civilization  in  general,  and  therefore  more 
especially  political  improvement,  did  not  spread  from  the  sea 
inland,  but  rather  from  south  to  north.  According  to  the 
proper  accounts  of  the  nation.  Upper  Egypt  was  more  early 
civilized  than  Middle  Egypt :  and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
name  of  Thebais  was  generally  synonymous  with  the  civilized 
portion  of  Egypt.^  It  is  equally  certain  that  Lower  Egypt 
was  not  cultivated  till  after  both  those  portions :  this  observa- 
tion is  of  more  importance,  because  it  marks  a  successive  pro- 
gress in  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  and  confutes  an  opinion 
which  long  prevailed  in  history.  There  was  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  considered,  even  firom  its  origin,  as  one  great  king- 
dom, which,  through  a  long  series  of  centuries,  had  endured 
without  revolution,  or  at  least  without  division.  The  tone  in 
which  many  ancient  writers,  in  other  respects  very  worthy  of 
belief,  especially  Herodotus,  speak  of  Egypt,  seems  to  justify 
this  opinion ;  and  although  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  and 
later  writers  who  borrowed  from  him,  would  seem,  by  contain- 
ing catalogues  of  Egyptian  princes  in  various  states,*  to  con- 
tradict this,  yet  the  learned  are  rather  inclined  to  consider 

1  Herod,  li  15. 

*  TowarcU  a  reTiew  of  theee  sooroee,  I  offer  the  following  remarks :  When  the  Ptolemiea 
ruled  in  Egypt,  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  country  flourished,  among  the  other  branches 
of  learning  which  they  patronised.  Ptolemy  the  Second  caused  an  Egyptian  prieat,  Msmethoy 
to  compile,  from  the  arohiyes  of  the  priests,  a  history  of  Egypt ;  and  m  the  execution  of  this 
task  he  has  been  accused  of  firauds,  of  too  graye  a  nature  for  it  to  be  possible  for  them  to  haye 
been  committed  in  so  enlightened  an  a{^  as  that  was,  although  slight  mistakes  might  hay* 
crept  in.  His  work  reoeiyed  some  additions  from  Eratosthenes,  who  arranged  the  successioii 
of  the  ancient  Theban  kinos.  Other  Greeks  also,  about  the  same  time,  made  similar  at> 
tempts ;  but  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  as  weU  as  that  of  Manetho,  has  been  for  a  long  period 
lost  Fragments,  howerer,  were  nreseryed  by  Josephus  in  his  Discourse  against  Apkn. 
These  writings,  howeyer,  were  made  particular  use  or  by  the  Christian  writers,  in  their  ea- 
deayours  to  arrange  the  chronology  of  the  Bible ;  only,  indeed,  acoordinff  to  itt&r  hypothesis. 
This  is  first  observable  in  Julius  Africanus,  in  his  Chaxmicon,  composed  m  the  third  centuiy  ; 
and  by  Eusebius,  who  again  made  use  of  them  in  the  fourth.  The  work  of  Julius  Africanus 
is  likewise  lost ;  of  the  Greek  original  of  Eusebius  we  haye  only  some  fragments ;  but  of  a 
Latin  translation  by  St  Jerome,  we  haye  the  second  part,  or  the  Canons.  The  chronicles  of 
both  howeyer  were  again  made  use  of,  at  the  begixining  of  the  ninth  oentniy,  by  Oeorgiiis 
Syncellus,  a  monk,  in  his  Chronicle,  which  in  this  manner  became  the  pnndpal  source. 
But  in  this  matter,  the  last  ten  years  has  supplied  us,  yeir  unexpectedly,  widi  a  great  trea- 
snra.  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  complete,  as  well  as  the  first  book,  or  the  Iwgoge^  was 
again  discoyered  in  an  Armenian  translation  at  Constantinople.  The  first  edition  of  this, 
but  interpolated,  appeared  at  Milan ;  and  shortly  after,  the  genuine  edition,  with  a  literal 
Latin  translation,  critical  notes,  and  a  preface  giying  all  the  explanation  required,  by  the 


learned  monk,  Aucher,  Eusebii  PhamphiU  Chrtmicon  HparHtum,  nuneprimum  ex 

nico  textu  m  Laitnum  convenum^  adnotationibuB  audum,  Gracia  Jraameniie  exomatum^ 
opera  P.  Joannis  Baptists  Aucher,  Aneyranif  Monaehi  Armem;  Venetiis,  1818,  4to. 
This  edition  is  what  I  used.  We  there  haye  the  statements  of  Manetho  at  best  only  at  second 
or  third  hand,  and,  without  doubt,  often  disfigured  in  particulars,  though  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, upon  the  whole.  The  first  modem  who  endeayoured  to  compile  m>m  tibese  sources  a 
chronological  history  of  the  different  states,  which  often  flourished  in  Egypt  at  the  same 
time,  was  Marsham,  in  his  Canon  Chronicut^  Lond.  1672  ;  a  work  which  displays  as  much 
acuteneSB  as  learning.  In  later  times,  Oatterer,  in  his  Synchronietiaehen  Umverealhietarie, 
has  endeayoured  to  reduce  the  Dynaetiee  of  Manetho  to  a  better  order ;  without,  howeyer, 
eyen  satisfying  himself,  fWeltffeecMchte  naeh  ikrem  ganzen  Umfange,  p.  16.  While  our 
means  continue  so  scanty,  it  will  always  be  a  hopeless  task  to  setQe  here  an  accurate  ehro- 
nology  in  particulars. 
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these  as  spurious  or  uncertain,  than  to  give  up  the  commonly 
received  opinion. 

These  ideas  require  now  no  further  confutation.  The  re- 
searches of  more  modem  writers  have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  Egypt  in  its  earlier  period  contained  many  contemporary 
kingdoms  or  states,  but  which,  nevertheless,  became  united, 
somewhat  later,  into  one  great  empire.  And  if  a  single  doubt 
had  remained  upon  this  head,  it  has  been  entirely  done  away 
with,  from  the  time  we  have  possessed  the  complete  Chroni- 
cle of  Eusebius,  by  his  single  testimony,  that  many  dynasties 
must  be  considered  as  contemporary,  and  distinct  from  one 
another.^  But  further :  this  is  proved,  by  a  passage  in  Jo- 
sephus,  to  have  been  also  the  opinion  of  Manetho  himself;  for, 
according  to  his  own  account,  the  Hyksos  were  expelled  by 
the  king  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  kings  of  Egypt.*  The 
question  here,  however,  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least 
eighteen  centuries,  during  which,  previous  to  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, Egypt  was  governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  native  kings 
alone.  How  many  changes  might  have  come  to  pass  in  this 
long  period !  How  many  states  might  have  arisen  and  fallen 
in  this  long  lapse  of  ages,  without  history  having  preserved 
even  the  remembrance  of  their  name !  How  many,  indeed, ' 
must  have  sprung  up  and  declined,  unless  we  give  to  their  in- 
stitutions a  firmness  and  durability,  which  is  no  longer  the  lot 
of  human  things ! 

The  dynasties  of  Manetho,  unfortunately,  contain  but  little 
beyond  mere  catalogues  of  kings,  but  they  are,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  Egyptian  antiquity ; 
not  only  because  they  lead  us  to  correct  notions  respecting 
that,  but,  more  particularly,  because  they  likewise  make  known 
to  us  the  names  of  the  cities  in  which  these  kings  reigned ; 
and,  consequently,  point  out  the  places  where  the  most  ancient 
Egyptian  states  were  founded.  In  a  nation,  whose  whole  be- 
ing, government,  and  civilization  were  so  much  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  locality,  these  give  the  first  ideas,  the  founda- 
tion, upon  which  all  further  inquiry  must  be  built.     The  most 

1  Porro  n  quoque  voids  auehu  temporum  numertu  reperiaiur,  tamen  et  iUiut  diUgenier 
rationem  tcruUurt  onorteat ;  forte  enim  iUdem  temporibua  muUos  rege»  jEgypHorum  aitrnti 
fitisae  eontigerit.  Siguidem  Thinitaa  aiurU  et  Metnphitaa.  SaUaeqm  et  JEUwifu  regnatee, 
ae  mCenm  alios  9Uoque  ;  et  sictU  mihi  vidstur  alios  aUbt ;  minims  autem  oMerum  aUsn 
successisss ;  ssd  aUos  hie,  aliosgus  ilUc  rsgnars  qparhttsss.  Ewebii,  Chromeon,  p. 
201,202.      ^  ^         \ 

*  McTd  TapTa  Sk  tw  ix  ttj^  Qtifiaiiot,  xal  riyc  aXXff*  Alytimv  pae-tklmwyivtvOai  ^i^i 
(o  MaiftdAv)  kirav&rraviv  kitl  Toin  Toifiivat.  Rsgss  TMbaidos  St  rsliqua  JSgjfpH  im 
sionsmfscisss  dieit  Manetho  contra  pastorss,    Joaeph.  c.  Jpion,  i.  p.  1040. 
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ancient  Egyptian  states,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  Manetho  and  others,  were  altogether  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  on  both  sides  the  riven  The  nature  of  things  determines 
this,  because,  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  the  soil  itself  was 
not  formed  till  afterwards.  The  kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  mentioned  by  Manetho,  are,  beginning  from  the 
southern  frontiers,  the  state  of  ElephantiSj  of  Thebes  or  Dios- 
polls,  of  Tkis^  afterwards  called  Abydos,  of  HeracleopoliSy  and 
of  Memphis,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Nile  divides. 
States  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  are  not  mentioned  till 
towards  the  end  of  his  dynasties,  namely,  the  states  of  Tanis^ 
BubastuSy  MendeSj  Sebennytus,  and  Sais. 

None  of  these  states  appear,  according  to  his  account,  to 
have  continued  without  interruptions;  the  successions  of  their 
kings  are  broken  off  and  renewed ;  revolutions,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  destroyed  and  suppressed  them,  till,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  they  again  arose  and  flourished. 
Yet,  however  little  our  information  may  be  respecting  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  these  states  were  subject,  they  cannot  ap- 
pear extraordinary,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  Delta,  in  which  these  states  were 
situated,  was  every  where  surrounded  by  barbarous  nomad 
hordes,  whose  inroads  and  wars  must  have  occasioned  many 
revolutions.  An  accurate  chronology,  showing  how  far  they 
were  contemporary,  or  followed  one  another, — ^were  interrupt- 
ed, and  again  continued, — lies  beyond  the  scope  of  these  re- 
searches ;  all  that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  with  any 
show  of  probability,  has  long  been  published  ;^  it  appears, 
however,  from  the  whole,  as  most  evident,  that  Thebes  and 
Memphis  were  the  mightiest  and  most  durable  among  them. 

The  way  in  which  those  earliest  states  of  Egypt  were  formed, 
and  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  origin  and  civiliza- 
tion, will  become  the  first  objects  of  my  attention. 

I  venture,  however,  to  hope  that  the  groundwork  for  the 
settlement  of  these  points  has  been  already  laid,  in  Ethiopians, 
chap.  iii.  It  has  there  been  shown  how  one  religion,  that  of 
Ammon  and  his  kindred  gods,  connected  with  their  temples, 
spread  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile.  We  have  there  be- 
come acquainted  with  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse, 
comprising  the  southern  portion  of  the  globe,  from  India  to 
Africa ;  we  have  there  pointed  out  certain  places,  which  were, 

*  Gatterer's  Synehronittiache  UnivenMittorie,  p.  301,  eto.,  and  also  his  later  L«Ar6iMAcr. 
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at  the  same  time,  the  chief  seats  of  religion  and  trade ;  we  have 
already  seen  examples  in  Meroe  and  Ammonium,  that  the 
sanctuaries  which  were  erected  at  these  places  became  like- 
wise the  central  points  of  states,  where,  very  naturally,  from 
this  very  cause,  a  priest  caste  became  the  ruling  order ;  finally, 
we  have  seen  that  the  extension  of  religion  and  trade,  by  the 
foundation  of  new  sanctuaries  in  distant,  but  suitable  and  con- 
venient districts,  was  no  uncommon  circumstance.^ 

A  general  glance  at  ancient  Egypt  will  suffice  to  convince 
the  reader  that  these  ideas  are  equally  applicable  to  it,  and  that 
much  happened  there  in  just  the  same  manner.  Did  not  the 
whole  civilization  of  the  people  also  there  depend  upon  a  ruling 
caste  of  priests  ?  And  are  not  traces  of  this  at  all  times  visible, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  ?  Does  not  Egypt  exhibit,  in  the  period  of  her  highest 
civilization,  the  form  of  a  complete  hierarchy  ;  in  which  every 
germ,  that  in  a  less  fortunate  soil  must  have  perished,  by  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  in  various  ways  shot  forth  ? 

History  also  adds  its  mites,  which  evidently  extend  and  ex- 
plain this  view  of  the  subject.  Thebes,  as  well  as  the  states  in 
general  of  Upper  Egypt,  are  called,  in  the  proper  annals  of  the 
priests,  colonies  from  Meroe  in  Ethiopia ;'  and  at  Thebes  the 
service  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  temple  was  the  common 
centre  of  the  state,  gives  of  itself  a  striking  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Elephantis  most  likely  owed  its  origin  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Nile.  It  lay  just  at  the  point  where  the  river  be- 
came navigable  without  interruption ;  and  where  navigation 
must  have  assumed  a  new  shape,  "  as  portable  vessels  were  no 
longer  required."'  Memphis,  whose  situation  was  so  remark- 
able from  the  dams  and  embankments,  is  called  a  colony  of 
Thebes  *  The  other  cities  of  Egypt,  likewise,  derive  their  de- 
scent—directly or  indirectly — ^from  Ethiopia,  of  which  they 

1 1  tnut  1  diall  be  ezcand  for  referring  here  to  the  rery  remarkable  circiiinstanee,  (of 
which  BuUiardt  has  informed  ns.  withont  thinking  of  antiquity,  and  therefore  not 
at  all  with  a  Tiew  to  oonflim  my  opmion,)  that  there  now  exists,  almost  on  the  very  site 
of  andent  Meroe,  a  completely  similar  priestly  trading  ttaie,  in  the  small  state  of  DafiMr, 
which  is  described  abore,  p.  219,  note.  Can  there  well  be  a  better  conuientary  upon 
antiquity  ? 

*  Diodoros,  L  p.  175, 176. 

s  The  ol^ection,  that  so  small  an  island  as  Elephantis  could  not  hare  formed  a  state,  is 
,Tery  easOy  removed ;  as  it  is  onlr  said  here,  that  it  became  bv  its  sanctnair  the  central 
point,  to  which  many  of  the  neiffhoonring  districts  might  haTO  belonged.  In  the  statements 
of  Jomard,  Desertption^  chap.  ui.  p.  18.  it  is  rendered  probable,  that  the  name  Elephantis 
was  only  a  translation  of  PhilflB ;  as  Fu,  or  PAti,  in  the  Ethiopian  lanouage,  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  ekphant:  and  this  name  might  hare  included  the  small  islands  in  general,  which 
all  together  might  hare  formed  a  state.  I  leare  this  undetermined,  but  it  is  important  to  re- 
mark, that  wh&  Herodotus,  ii.  28,  says  of  Elephantis  is  necessarily  to  be  undentood  of 
Fhilm,  «  Diodorus,  L  p.  60. 
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considered  themselves  as  colonies,  and  of  which  their  religion 
and  institutions  furnish  abundant  proof/ 

From  this  body  of  evidence,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  same  race  which  ruled  in  Ethiopia  and  Meroe, 
spread  themselves  by  colonies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Upper 
Egypt ;  that  these  latter  colonies,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
prosperity,  became,  in  their  turn,  the  parents  of  others ;  and, 
as  in  all  this  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  there  gra- 
dually became  founded  a  succession  of  colonies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  an- 
cient world,  were,  probably,  at  first,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  therefore  formed  just  so  many  little  states.'  Though  with 
the  promulgation  of  their  religion,  either  that  of  Ammon  him- 
self, or  of  his  kindred  deities  and  temple  companions,  after 
whom  even  the  settlements  were  named,  the  extension  of  trade 
was  the  principal  motive  which  tempted  colonists  from  Meroe 
to  the  countries  beyond  the  desert ;  yet  there  were  many  other 
causes,  such  as  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  facility  of  mak- 
ing the  rude  native  tribes  subservient  to  themselves,  which,  in 
a  period  of  tranquillity,  must  have  promoted  the  prosperity, 
and  accelerated  the  gradual  progress,  of  this  colonization.  The 
advantages  which  large  streams  offer,  by  facilitating  the  means 
of  communication,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  see  civilization  spreading  on  their 
banks.  The  shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  of  we  Indus 
and  Ganges,  of  the  Kiangh  and  Hoangho,  afford  us  as  plain 
proofs  of  this  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  only  consonant  to  the  nature 
of  things  in  general,  but  there  are  other  proofs,  derived  from 
the  volitical  division  of  the  land,  under  the  later  government 
of  Egypt,  which  confirm  it 

The  fertile  portion  of  Egypt,  for  example,  was  divided  into 
certain  nomes  or  districts,  which  are  found  mentioned,  upon 
various  occasions,  even  under  the  Ptolemies.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  primeval  institution,  which  had  descended  fix)m  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs, — for  the  Egyptians  themselves  imputed 
it  to  Sesostris;*  and  this  division  continued  both  during  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans. 

It  requires,  however,  but  a  passing  glance  at  the  histoiy  of 

>  Diodonu,  i.  p.  175. 

•  ThiB  outspT«ulinf^,  nerBrtheless,  miut  not  be  undentood  to  hare  taken  place,  step  by 
step,  in  exact  geomphical  order.  That  there  was  not,  indeed,  even  a  mutnal  morement, 
or  reaction  firom  Egypt  upon  Bthiopiai  is  by  no  means  denied,  I  have  already  stated  aboTe, 
p.  220,  to  which  I  now  refer  >  DiodoruSi  i.  p.  64. 
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£g3rpt9  to  perceive,  that  although  this  continued  as  a  whole,  it 
was  yet  subject  to  numerous  alterations  in  particulars.  Scarcely 
any  two  writers  agree  respecting  the  number  of  nomes ;  and 
the  confusion  becomes  still  greater  when  we  attempt  to  com- 
pare their  separate  names  with  one  another.  D'Anville  has 
collected  together,  upon  his  map,  fifty-three  of  them,  and  yet 
this  does  not  include  all  that  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
Strabo*  enumerates  thirty-six;  Pliny,  and  others,  various 
numbers :  differences  which  cannot  astonish  us  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  political  changes  which  Egypt  had  ex- 
perienced with  regard  to  its  boundaries. 

I  shall  leave  it  to  some  future  historian  to  trace  out  the 
extent  of  these  changes.  For  the  present  discussion,  the  only 
material  question  is,  how  did  this  division  arise,  and  what  was 
its  original  form  ? 

On  these  points  Herodotus  again  becomes  the  only  historian 
from  whom  we  can  expect  any  information.  When  he  visited 
Egypt,  many  lesser  parts  of  this  system  might  very  possibly 
have  been  changed ;  but  it  had  not  yet  given  way  to  a  Greek 
or  Roman  division  into  provinces.  Traces  of  what  it  had 
originally  been  must  have  been  preserved,  or  were  at  least  too 
easy  to  be  obtained,  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  so 
minute  an  inquirer  as  Herodotus. 

One  fact,  which  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  alone  places 
before  us,  and  which  necessarily  leads  to  still  further  conjecture, 
is,  that  this  division  into  nomes  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  con- 
nected with  the  objects  and  form  of  worship  in  various  parts  of 
Egypt  In  this  nome,  he  says,  was  this  or  that  deity  rever- 
enc^,  were  these  or  those  animals  held  sacred ;  while  in  an- 
other it  was  otherwise.  This  remark  at  once  leads  us  to  adopt 
the  idea,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  institution, 
religion  and  state-policy  were  most  intimately  united.  The 
following  passage  from  Herodotus,  conjoined  with  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian  states, 
will,  I  think,  place  the  obscure  question  respecting  the  origin 
of  nomes,  which  D'Anville  held  it  impossible  to  solve,  in  its 
fullest  light.' 

"  Those,"  says  Herodotus,  "  who  have  founded  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Theban  Jupiter,  or  belong  to  the  Theban  nomes,  abstain 
from  sheep,  and  slaughter  goats ;  but  those  who  have  estab- 

1  Stnbo,  p.  1164.    See  also  Diodorus,  L  e. ;  cf.  FUd.  t.  9. 
•  n'AnTille,  Memoirt  nur  VEgypU^  p.  34. 
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lisfaed  the  sanctuary  of  Mendes,  or  belong  to  the  Mendean 
nomesy  abstain  from  goats  and  slaughter  sheep  instead." 

This  testimony  of  the  historian  seems  to  me  so  clear^  pre- 
cise, and  certain,  that  I  think  no  further  doubt  can  remain  upon 
the  origin  and  earliest  form  of  the  Egyptian  nomes.  They 
evidently,  at  their  origin,  were  appended  to  the  temples.  Every 
new  settlement  of  the  priest  caste,  with  the  territory  that 
formed  it,  constituted  one  of  these  nomes.  And  every  such 
nome  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  form  of  worship 
introduced  into  it,  which  was  every  where  modelled  according 
to  local  circumstances. 

At  their  first  origin,  therefore,  these  Egyptian  nomes  were 
just  so  many  independent  states  of  the  priest  caste ;  and  this 
division  into  nomes  could  never  become  the  general  division 
of  the  country,  till  the  whole  of  Egypt,  or  the  separate  states 
of  which  it  was  composed,  should  be  united  into  one  large 
kingdom.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  sense  that  the  Egyptian 
tradition  ascribes  this  division  to  Sesostris;  because  he  was  sole 
monarch  of  all  Egypt. 

Thus,  therefore,  we  here  arrive,  by  another,  and  assuredly 
by  a  more  certain  way,  according  to  history,  at  the  same  con- 
clusion to  which  our  foregoing  researches  have  already  brought 
us,  namely,  that  "  The  most  ancient  states  of  this  country  were 
originally  settlements  of  the  priest  caste,  who,  by  accustoming 
the  inhabitants  to  fixed  dwellings,  and  to  agriculture,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  religious  worship  formed  according  to  the 
locality,  and  supported  by  local  circumstances,  wove  a  politi- 
cal band  by  which  they  connected  these  rude  tribes  with 
themselves." 

The  central  point  of  such  a  state,  therefore,  was  always,  in 
the  first  place,  a  temple,  about  which  a  city  became  formed. 
"A  nome,"  says  an  Egyptian  Father  of  the  Church,  "is  a 
name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  a  ci^,  with  its  surrounding 
territory,  and  the  villages  lying  therein.  '^  Even  the  names  of 
the  Egyptian  cities  afford  a  proof  of  this ;  as  we  know,  from 
many  examples,  that  such  cities  had  two  names,  one  sacred, 
which  was  given  it  by  the  priests,  and  taken  from  their  protect- 
ing deity,  the  other  profane,  adopted  from  some  accidental 
cause.  Thus  Thebes  was  also  called  the  City  of  Ammon ; 
Memphis,  the  City  of  Phtha ;  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  Rh^  or 

*  CyiilL  ad  Je«.  19, 11.    'Ko/udt  li  Xiytrai  iraph.  roU  Alyrrf^w  cjc^oxq  vAi*,  neX  «tl 
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Helios  of  On,  etc.^  Nevertheless,  these  double  names^  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  were  never  conferred  upon 
any  cities,  except  the  capitals  of  the  nomes  containing  the 
chief  temple,  and  consequently  forming  the  metropolis  of  the 
state. 

The  particular  fortunes  of  these  little  states,  their  rise  and 
their  fall,  are  quite  unknown.  In  the  common  course  of 
affairs,  some  would  flourish  while  others  declined,  and  the  more 
powerful  obtain  a  dominion  over  the  weak ;  so  that  it  is  nothing 
extraordinary  to  find  two  of  them,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  ele- 
vating themselves  above  the  rest,  and  swallowing  them  up. 
It  happened  in  Egypt  as  in  Phoenicia,  where  the  various  cities, 
likewise  colonies  of  one  another,  formed  at  the  beginning  so 
many  small  independent  states ;  but  the  mighty  Tyre,  gaining 
at  last  a  predominance,  maintained,  to  a  certain  degree,  an 
authority  over  them :  without,  however,  suppressing  entirely 
the  other  kings,  whom  she  only  held  in  dependence.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  some  states  must  still  have  remained 
weak  in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  this  explains  another 
circumstance  connected  with  the  highest  events  of  Egyptian 
history:  the  tedious  and  often  repeated  struggle  with  the 
neighbouring  nomadeSy  by  whose  conquest  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Pharaohs  was  brought  about. 

The  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  E^pt  were  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  nomad  hordes,  and  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  by 
very  powerful  nations.  Besides  the  African  tribes  of  Libyan 
and  Ethiopian  descent,  there  were  the  Arabians  close  at  hand, 
to  whom  the  rich  grazing  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  must  have 
been  particularly  attractive.  Thus,  as  the  civilization  of  the 
Nile  valley  extended  farther  north,  an  encounter  with  these 
nations  became  unavoidable,  who,  for  their  part,  felt  just  so 
much  more  inclined  for  war  as  the  opulence  of  the  valley  in- 
creased. It  follows,  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  nations, 
who  only  flee  to  recruit  their  strength  and  renew  their  attacks, 
that  these  wars  must  have  been  very  frequent  and  .tedious. 
The  more  ancient  Egyptian  history,  in  which  they  are  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Hyksos^^  is,  even  in  its  fragments, 

>  CluunpoDioii,  PricUt  p.  387.  The  Ghreek  names  of  these  dties,  therefore,  were  traas- 
lataons  of  those  giren  them  hy  the  priests,  aooording  to  the  eomparison  of  the  Sgyptiaa 
gods  with  theirs. 

'  The  name  Hyksosis  explained  by  Manetho  to  mean  shepherd-kings;  as  in  the  andent 
Egyptian  language  Hyk  signified  king)  and  Som  shepherd ;  aocordinff  to  which  it  would  not 
be  the  name  of  the  Mople,  but  o^  of  their  rulers.  After  another  mteipietatiiony  it  is  said 
to  mean  captioe$,    Joseph,  p.  1038. 
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full  of  accounts  respecting  them ;  and  from  these  it  is  evident, 
that  although  Egypt  was  assaulted  on  various  sides  by  these 
tribes,  yet,  those  coming  from  the  east,  the  Arabsj  were  by  far 
the  most  formidable  among  them/  r  They  overran  Lower 
Egypt,  and  pressed  forwards  into  Middle  Egypt,  where  they 
took  Memphis ;  they  overthrew  cities  and  temples,  and  built  a 
strong  place  surrounded  with  walls,  at  AvariSy  near  Pelusium, 
at  the  entrance  of  Egypt,  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. They  thus  founded  a  kingdom,  which  comprised  the 
greatest  part  of  Egypt,  and  which,  governed  by  a  succession 
of  monarchs,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  Manetho,'  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  period.  The  victors,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case  with  nomad  conquerors,'  appear  to  have 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  the  conquered.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Lower  and  Middle  Eg3rpt ;  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  their  empire ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  their  kings  should  be  enumerated  in  the  series  ot 
Egyptian  dynasties.  From  the  little  that  is  said  of  them  by 
Herodotus,^  it  is  not  altogether  an  improbable  conjecture,  that 
they  were  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  a  sort  of  monument 
peculiar  to  Middle  Egypt,  where  they  ruled,  and  which,  from 
their  huge  size,  seem  to  betray  the  taste  of  a  semi-barbarous 
people,  who  found,  among  the  conquered  mechanics  and  la- 
bourers, the  means  of  prosecuting  such  stupendous  undertak- 

^  The  following  aooounts  are  taken  from  JoeephuB,  contra  Apion,  Op.  p.  1036,  etc.,  who 
haa  here  preserrra  ns  copious  extracts  from  Manetho. 

*  Josephus  mentions  six  of  these  kings,  who  reigned  for  one  hundrM  and  sixty  yean.  The 
whole  continuance  of  the  H  yksos  in  Egypt,  he  states  at  fire  hundred  and  eleyen  years ;  hat 
if  this  statement  he  adopted,  there  is  no  aouht  hut  it  must  he  understood  to  indude  the  long 
and  repeated  wars  whicn  preceded,  as  well  as  those  which  followed  their  actual  dominion. 
The  proper  dominion  of  tne  Hyksos  in  Egypt,  from  the  serenteenth  dynasty  of  Manetho, 
continued,  according  to  his  statement,  only  one  hundred  and  three  years.  Euseh.  CkrotL  p. 
214.  Manetho  places  the  elcTation  of  Joseph  within  this  period ;  and  the  iiiTOurahle  recep- 
tion of  his  famify,  leading  a  shepherd  life,  will  he  certainly  most  explicable  during  the  iwmj 
of  a  diepherd  dynasty. 

*  As,  for  example,  the  Mongols  and  Mantchues  in  China. 

*  The  buildars  of  the  pyramids  were  represented  by  the  Egyptians  themselyes,  as  opprees- 
ors  of  the  nation,  and  enemies  of  religion.  Herod,  ul  144.  They  would  not  willingly  speak 
of  them,  and  cfUled  the  pyramids  the  work  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  who  hereabouts  fed  bk 
flocks.  Should  eren  this,  as  Zoega  (p.  389,  note  8^  has  coigectured  with  much  probability, 
be  only  a  figurative  representation,  and  Philitis  ngnify  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world ;  yet 
this  does  not  at  all  weaken  the  other  reasons  for  this  opinion.  Various  reports,  howeyer, 
were  current  in  Egypt  itself  respecting  the  antiquity  and  builders  of  the  pyramids ;  Diodorua. 
i.  75 ;  a  certain  proof  of  their  heing  then  yery  ancient.  Since  we  haye  become  acquainted 
with  the  pyramid  architecture  in  Meroe,  since  we  obsenre  there  in  miniature  what  was  cai^ 
ried  to  such  a  wondrous  extent  in  Egypt,  can  anything  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  were  also  the  work  oi  JSthiopian  conquerors,  of  whom,  indeed,  jTHerod. 
ii  100,)  not  less  than  eighteen  are  said  to  haye  ruled  in  Egypt,  long  preyious  to  the  Nourish- 
ing times  of  Effypt,  under  the  Sesostrids.  I  shall  leaye  it  to  others  to  do  justice  to  this  con- 
jecture ;  and  uiall  only  now  add,  that,  according  to  the  passages  cited  frtnn  Diodorus,  there 
was  still  another  tradition  in  Egypt,  which  refened  the  building  of  the  pyramids  to  the  reign 
of  a  king  Aaoyaais,  or  Ammosis,  who  is  described  as  a  tyrant  but  was  oyerthrown  by  aa 
Ethiopian  conqueror,  Actisanes. 
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ings.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  power  of  the  con- 
querors began  to  decline,  probably  from  the  same  causes  that 
have  usually  operated  upon  other  empires  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  East ;  and,  as  they  seem  never  to  have  been  completely 
masters  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  at  least  the  kingdom  of  Thebes 
maintained  itself  during  their  dominion,  though  perhaps  some^ 
times  dependent,  they  became  at  last  expelled  by  the  rulers  of 
that  state ;  and  Egypt  delivered  from  their  oppression.  The 
glory  of  being  the  restorer  of  Egyptian  independence,  is  attri- 
buted to  Thutmosis,  king  of  Thebes ;  the  first  who,  in  alUance 
with  the  other  kings  of  Egypt/  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Hyksos.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  latter  were  at  last 
driven  to  their  strong-hold  at  Avaris ;  and,  as  this  could  not  be 
taken  by  force,  they  were  reduced  to  a  capitulation  by  the 
second  king  after  Thutmosis,  by  which  they  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate this  and  all  Egypt. 

This  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  became,  by  its  consequences, 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  Egyptian  history.*  As  it  brought 
the  nation  again  to  depend  upon  itself,  it  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  various  petty  states  under  one  ruler, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  immediately,  followed  soon  after, 
and  led  to  the  commencement  of  the  brilliant  period  of  the 
empire.  How  deeply  the  remembrance  of  these  victories  was 
impressed  upon  the  nation,  is  plainly  evinced  in  the  remains  of 
their  annals ;  and  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  expected,  from 
the  nature  of  their  monuments,  but  that  these  glorious  deeds 
should  be  immortalized  upon  them.    The  few  specimens,  which 

*  This  is  the  ezpreasion  of  Maneiho  in  Joaephus.  That  many  small  states  existed  durinsr 
the  dominion  of  the  Hyksos  cannot  be  strange :  the  yictors,  as  is  usoal,  might  be  satisfied 
with  making  themtributaij. 

*  Althougn  chronological  disquisitions  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  yet  deamess  re- 
quires that  ^B  principal  epochs  should  be  determined,  so  fiur  as  this  is  posnble  in  a  history 
where  we  are  compelled  to  reckon  by  centuries  instead  of  years.  We  shall  distinguish  four 
periods.  The^t^,  from  before  the  year  2000  to  1800  b.  c.  :  period  of  the  colonization  of  the 
Nile  Talley  and  of  Lower  £g3rpt,  where  numerous  small  states  were  formed  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  Thebes  and  Memphis  already  attained  to  considerable  importance. 
Abraham,  about  2000  B.  c,  found  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  two  centuries  later,  in 
Joseph's  time,  1800  b.  c,  the  state  in  which  h»  acted  so  great  a  paot,  probably  Memphis, 
was  BO  powerful,  that  it  comprised  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  second,  from  1800—1700 
B.  c. :  period  of  the  Hyksot,  who  subjuffated  Middle  Egypt  The  native  states,  however, 
still  continue  to  exist,  (though  more  or  less  tributary,)  especially  the  kingdom  of  Thebes. 
The  victors  mostly  adopt  the  manners  of  the  conquerod,  out  gradually  lose  thereby  their 
warlike  character.  Period  of  Moses.— 2^  third,  firom  1700—700  b.  c.  :  period  of  Sesos- 
tris  and  of  the  Sesostrids.  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  ruled  over  all  Egy^t 
Hence  this  formed  the  brilliant  period  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  its 
mighty  monuments  were  erected.  Towards  the  dose  of  this  period,  however,  from  about 
800  B.  c,  the  kingdom  began  to  decline,  partly  through  the  conquests  of  the  kings  of  Ethio- 
pia and  Meroe,  and  partly  from  intestine  troubles ;  so  that  a  dodecarchy  became  the  conse- 

9uence,  tiU  Psammetichus  established  himself  at  Saos  as  sole  monarch  of  Egypt.  The  fourth, 
bo — 528  B.  c,  from  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  to  the  Persian  conquest  The  chronology 
of  Egypt  chiefly  depends  upon  fixing  the  period  of  Sesostris  ;  upon  which  I  shall  say  more 
in  tl^  next  chapter.    ■ 
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we  have  how  obtained,  of  the  historical  representations  upon 
the  walls  of  their  temples,  seem,  as  I  shall  make  manifest  in  the 
next  chapter,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  Indeed,  it  is 
easily  perceived  that  the  reliefs  upon  one  of  the  great  temples 
at  Thebes,  namely,  that  of  Kamac,  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  this  war ;  for  the  whole  circle  of  events,  from  the  moment 
in  which  the  king  obtains  his  weapons  from  the  deity,  in  order 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  till  he  f^in,  as  conqueror,  de- 
livers them  back  to  the  deity,  is  placed  before  us.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people  warred  i^ainst,  as  well  as  the  designation 
of  the  locality,  and  the  manner  of  the  fight,  are  all  so  many 
proo&  of  this  fiict  The  hostile  nation  have  a  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy, altogether  different  from  that  of  the  Egyptian.  All 
belonging  to  it  have  long  beards  and  long  garments ;  eveiy 
thing,  indeed,  pointing  them  out  as  Arabs.  Still  clearer  proofe 
are  given  in  the  representation  of  the  battle  and  flight.  The 
3lain  and  flying  enemy  is  here  portrayed  as  a  nation,  whose 
riches  consist  in  its  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  which  are  seen 
taking  to  flight  with  their  armies.  The  circumstance  of  place 
is  pointed  out  by  a  lotus  flower  and  bush,  a  proof  that  it  was 
a  marshy  region.  In  the  back-ground  is  observed  a  long, 
strong-posted  wall  or  fortification ;  which,  in  connexion  wim 
the  other  circumstances,  obviously  brings  to  our  mind  the 
strong-hold  of  Avaris^  the  point  to  which  the  shepherds  had 
reached  in  this  very  district  of  Lower  Egypt. 

Although  this  important  event  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
national  power  and  greatness  which  seemed  immediately  to 
follow,  yet  it  also  seems  explained  by  the  foregoing  narrative, 
how  these  revolutions  came  to  have  so  little  effect  in  changing 
the  national  character,  and  the  principal  features  of  govern- 
ment. We  know  explicitly,  that  the  state  of  Thebes  continued 
during  the  foreign  dynasty,  as  did  probably  many  of  the  others, 
by  paying  tribute.  The  form  of  this  state,  therefore,  remained 
the  same ;  the  dominion  of  the  priest  caste  was  shaken,  but 
not  overthrown ;  and  if  the  sanctuaries,  as  the  priest  informed 
Herodotus,  were  closed  for  a  hundred  years,  they  were  never- 
theless reopened ;  the  foreign  dynasty  was  chased  firom  Upper 
Egypt;  independence  was  here  re-established,  the  national 
spirit  revived,  and  the  various  states  were  consolidated  into  one 
kingdom.  Can  we  then  be  surprised  to  see  in  Egypt,  thus  united, 
the  same  principal  form  continued,  and  the  kingdom  in  its  most 
flourishing  period  assume  the  appearance  of  a  vast  hierarchy  ? 
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This  brilliant  period  began,  according  to  the  most  probable 
settlement  of  the  chronology,  between  the  years  1600  and 
1500  B.  c. ;  at  a  time  when  we  have  as  yet  heard  of  no  great 
empire  in  Asia ;  when,  as  yet,  Phoenicia  possessed  no  Tyre,  nor 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  when  the  Jews,  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  remained  without  a  leader,  weak  and  inconsiderable ; 
and  when  the  obscure  traditions  of  the  Greeks  represent  that 
nation  as  but  little  removed  from  barbarism.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  Egypt  ranked,  at  this  time,  as  the  most 
civilized  country  of  the  known  world,  at  least  as  far  as  the  In- 
dus ;  and  for  succeeding  centuries  no  one  could  enter  the  lists 
with  her,  or  cause  her  any  dread ;  and  thus,  through  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity,  she  continually  increased  and  prospered, 
till  she  attained  that  pitch  of  greatness,  which  is  not  only  set 
forth  in  the  narratives  of  antiquity,  but  displayed  in  her  own 
monuments.  The  first  symptoms  of  decay  are  discernible  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  period  at  which  a  little  light  breaks  into  her  history ; 
and  we  therefore  may  conclude,  with  much  probability,  that 
this  golden  period  lasted  from  seven  to  eight  centuries.  What 
I  have  to  say  respecting  it  will  be  reserved  for  the  following 
chapter. 

Egyptian  tradition  makes  the  departure  of  some  of  the  fo- 
reign colonies,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Panaus  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  have  happened  during  the  revolutions,  to  which  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  gave  rise.  How  much  the  founda- 
tion of  colonies,  not  only  within,  but  also  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Egypt,  was  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  may  be  gathered  from  the  statements  of  Dio- 
dorus.  According  to  their  own  traditions,  Egyptian  colonies 
were  founded  in  the  most  opposite  regions  of  the  world :  in 
Greece,  Colchis,  Babylon,  and  even  India.  But,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  these  colonies  out  of  Egypt,  there  was  always  a  view  to 
the  extension  of  Egyptian  civilization .  Even  the  whole  mythus 
of  the  expedition  of  Osiris^  as  found  in  Diodorus,*  is  nothing 
more  than  a  figurative  representation  of  the  spread  of  Egyptian 
religion  and  civilization,  by  the  planting  of  colonies ;  as  was 
that  of  Hercules,  as  I  have  shown  in  its  place,  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians. It  is  the  highly  figurative  language  of  eastern  anti- 
quity. No  one  will  think  of  finding  in  it  strict  historical  truth  ; 
nevertheless,  it  will  plainly  evince,  that  this  extension  by  colo- 

>  DiodonUi  i.  p.  22. 
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nies  of  priests,  as  we  have  laid  it  down,  was  by  no  means  a 
strange  idea  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but  a  well-known 
common  circumstance. 

It  also  seems  pretty  certain,  that  in  this  flourishing  period, 
the  division  into  castes,  as  a  political  institution,  received  its 
complete  formation ;  and  those  strict  boundary  lines  were 
fixed,  to  which  difference  of  descent  and  manner  of  life  had 
already  laid  the  foundation.  So  long  as  the  country  remained 
divided  into  numerous  small  states,  this  institution,  though  cer- 
tainly existing,  could  scarcely  come  to  maturity.  The  priest 
caste  was  without  doubt  distributed  through  all  the  states, 
which  were  excellently  formed  and  governed  by  them ;  but  in 
each  of  these  states  there  could  hardly  be  found  some  of  all  the 
other  castes.  Thus  a  warrior  caste  could  not  possibly  become 
important  in  small  states,  if  they  had  already  existed  in  some 
of  the  larger  for  any  length  of  time.  But  afler  the  consolida- 
tion into  one  kingdom,  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  ground 
having  been  laid  for  them  before,  must  naturally  have  become 
extended.  The  more,  therefore,  this  regulation  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  government,  the  more  necessary  it 
seems  that  we  should  take  a  glance  at  the  separate  castes ;  as 
well  the  noble,  (the  priest  and  warrior  castes,)  as  the  others 
enumerated  by  Herodotus. 

The  difficulties  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  priest  caste  are 
increased,  because  the  writers,  to  whose  testimony  we  must 
have  recourse,  did  not  live  till  a  later  age,  when  it  must  already 
have  undergone  great  and  essential  internal  changes.  Every 
revolution  must  have  reacted  upon  this  body,  or  rather  struck 
it  first ;  as  already  that  of  Psammetichus,  who  by  foreign  aid 
bad  won  the  sole  dominion  of  Egypt.  This  event,  though  it 
did  not  destroy,  must  have  greatly  diminished  their  political 
influence.  By  the  changes  which  ensued  in  Egyptian  policy, 
it  is  probable,  that,  without  violent  concussion,  they  became 
gradually  reduced  to  what  they  appeared  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, when  little  more  seemed  left  of  their  former  dominion 
and  power  than  their  documents.  These  changes  were  still 
further  increased  by  the  Persian  yoke.  These  foreign  con- 
querors were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  ruling  caste,  and  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  repeated  shocks  which  it 
had  to  endure  did  not  entirely  destroy  it. 

Herodotus,  therefore,  and  still  more  the  writers  from  whom 
Diodorus  borrowed,  saw  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  glory* 
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Still,  however,  there  were  left  many  manifest  traces  of  what  had 
formerly  been,  and  sufficient  may  be  collected  from  what  these 
writers  tell  us,  to  enable  us  to  form,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
some  conclusions  respecting  the  earlier  state  of  this  caste. 

It  was  completely  in  accordance  with  Eg]q>tian  institutions, 
that  branches  of  this  great  priest  stock  should  be  spread  over 
all  Egypt.  In  every  Egyptian  city  this  caste  seems  to  have 
been  native ;  but  the  great  cities,  which  formerly  had  been 
the  capitals  of  the  E^ptian  kingdoms,  Memphis,  Thebes, 
Heliopolis,  and  Sais,  still  continu^  their  principal  seats ;  it 
was  likewise  at  these  places  that  the  great  temples  were  found, 
which  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  Herodotus 
and  others.^ 

Every  Egyptian  priest  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  some  particular  god ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  obliged  to  belong 
to  some  particular  temple.  The  number  of  priests  for  the 
service  of  any  deity  was  never  fixed ;  according  to  the  whole 
system,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  chance,  for,  as  the  priest- 
hood descended  in  families,  its  number  must  have  varied.  It 
was .  not,  for  example,  merely  the  priest  caste  generally  that 
was  hereditary  in  Egypt ;  but  again,  especially  the  priesthood 
of  this  or  that  deity.  The  son  of  a  priest  of  Vulcan  at  Mem- 
phis, could  not  enter,  as  member,  into  the  college  of  priests 
at  Heliopolis ;  nor  could  a  son  of  one  of  the  latter  enter  into 
the  former. 

However  strange  this  regulation  may  appear  to  us,  it  is 
quite  natural.  Every  temple  had  large  estates,  the  revenues 
of  which  were  drawn  by  the  priests  belonging  to  the  same, 
whose  forefathers  had  formerly  built  this  temple,  had  formed 
the  neighbouring  tribes  into  subjects,  and  had  made  these  fields 
arable.  It  was  therefore  a  natural  inheritance,  which  might 
become  so  much  the  more  unalienable,  as  it  not  only  referred 
to  the  income,  but  also  to  the  territory  of  every  priest  colony. 

The  priesthood  belonging  to  each  temple,  were  again, 
among  themselves,  strictly  oi^nized.  They  had  a  high  priest, 
whose  office  was  likewise  hereditary,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
rest  was  made  according  to  the  state  of  affairs. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned,  that  these  offices  of  high 
priest,  in  the  metropolitan  temples  of  Egypt,  were  the  first  and 
highest  in  the  state.     To  a  certain  degree  they  were  hereditary 

>  The  pfoofr  of  what  next  follow  will  be  fonnd  in  Herod,  ii.  86^  37,  42,  compared  with 
Piodonu,  L  p.  48. 
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princes,  who  ranked  next  to  the  kings,  and  enjoyed  nearly- 
equal  advantages.  Both  Memphis  and  Thebes  had,  at  the 
same  time,  high  priests  and  kings,  so  long  as  they  flourished  as 
separate  and  independent  states.  The  Egyptian  title  was 
pyromiSy  which,  according  to  Herodotus's  interpretation,  is 
equivalent  in  signification  to  noble  and  good  ^  (xaXoi  K^f^aOoi) ; 
but  which,  perhaps,  did  not  refer  to  the  moral  character,  but 
to  nobleness  of  descent.*  Their  statues  were  erected  in  the 
temple.  Whenever  they  are  mentioned  in  history,  even  in  the 
Mosaic  period,  they  are  represented  as  the  highest  persons  in 
the  state.  When  Joseph  became  elevated  in  Egypt,  the  first 
step  he  took  was  to  connect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  priest 
caste :  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  Orij  or 
Heliopolis.^ 

The  organization  of  the  inferior  priesthood  was  perhaps  dif- 
ferent in  different  cities,  according  to  the  size  and  wants  of  the 
locality.  They  did  not  continue  the  ruling  race,  merely  be- 
cause from  them  were  chosen  the  servants  of  the  state,  but 
much  rather  because  they  monopolised  every  branch  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  which  was  entirely  formed  by  the  locality,  and 
had  immediate  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
reader  must  banish  the  idea,  that  their  sole,  or  even  their  most 
usual  employment,  was  the  service  of  the  gods,  an  idea  which 
the  few  following  callings  of  priests  will  much  tend  to  expel. 
They  were  judges,  physicians,  soothsayers,  architects,  in  short, 
everything  in  which  any  species  of  scientific  knowledge  was 
required. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  history,  that 
every  great  city  in  this  country  had  originally  one  principal 
temple  of  this  kind,  which,  in  succeeding  times,  always  re- 
mained the  high  temple,  and  the  deity  who  was  worshipped 
therein  the  chief  god,  or  protecting  deity  of  the  place.  The 
priests  of  Memphis  were  always  called  (according  to  the  Greek 
way  of  naming  them)  the  priests  of  Vulcan  ;  those  at  Thebes, 
priests  of  the  Theban  Jupiter ;  those  at  Sais,  priests  of  Minerva ; 
those  at  On,  priests  of  the  sun,  etc.  These  temples  were  the 
earliest  settlements  of  the  priesthood  at  each  place,  and  to  each 
of  these  likewise  was  knit  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state, 
which  grew  up  and  increased  around  it ;  it  scarcely  needs  to 

1  Herod,  ii.  143. 

*  That  this  may  be  the  sense  of  iraX^«  vayaOof ,  is  shortiy  set  forth  by  WeUcer,  in  his  in- 
troduction to  Thiognidis  ReliquicSy  p.  24.    '  '  Genesis  xli.  43. 
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be  mentioned,  that  this  in  no  wise  prevented  the  priesthood 
from  founding  numerous  temples  to  other  deities,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  body  increased,  and  changes  of  time  and  circum- 
stances wrought  occasion  for  them.  The  number  of  deities, 
however,  to  whom  temples  were  dedicated,  seems,  at  least  in 
Upper  Egypt,  always  to  have  been  very  limited.  We  have  only 
yet  heard  of  temples  here  to  Ammon,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typhon. 
In  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt  this  circle  seems  afterwards  to 
have  been  extended ;  it  was  still,  however,  confined  to  deities 
of  the  family  of  Ammon. 

It  will  now  also  be  easier  to  answer  another  question  not  less 
important ;  that  touching  the  income  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
The  erroneous  idea  has  been  long  entertained,  that  these  were 
B  class  of  men  paid  by  the  king  or  state ;  an  idea  which  even 
those  writers  who  have  most  raised  themselves  above  the  com- 
mon notions  respecting  this  remarkable  caste  seem  still  in- 
clined to  favour. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  upon  the  colonies  of  these 
priests,  it  naturally  follows,  that  they  must  have  been  the  first 
proprietors  of  lands  within  their  territory.  It  surely  cannot, 
therefore,  seem  strange,  that  they  are  represented  by  Herodo- 
tus as  being  the  principal  landed  proprietors  in  Egypt,  a  pri- 
vilege which,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  only  possesseSd  besides 
by  the  kings,  in  respect  to  their  domains,  and,  though  only 
under  certain  restrictions,  by  the  warrior  caste.  It  is,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  probability  and  to  history  to  represent  this 
latter  regulation  as  uniformly  and  uninterruptedly  existing  in 
all  the  states  of  Egypt ;  to  probability,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  priest  caste,  where  a  state  became 
greatly  augmented,  could  preserve  in  its  full  extent,  and  ex- 
clusively, the  proprietorship  of  land;  to  history,  because  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  there  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  the  state  over  which  he  was  governor,  be- 
sides the  priest  caste  and  king,  who,  when  compelled  by  the 
famine  which  then  distressed  Uiem,  could  part  with  it  to  the 
king  for  com.^ 

But  whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place,  it  is  still  cer- 
tain that  a  considerable,  perhaps  the  largest  and  fairest,  portion 
of  the  land  always  remained  the  proper^  of  the  priests.     Ac- 

>  Genesifl  xItu.  18—26.  A  very  remarkable  passage,  which,  heddea  showing  us  thepower 
of  fhe  priests  at  that  time,  likewise  giyes  us  an  example  of  the  increase  of  the  royal  power  in 
an  Egyptian  state  I 
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cording  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  it  was  managed  in  the 
following  manner : 

To  each  temple,  or  to  every  settlement  of  priests,  were  at- 
tached extensive  estates :  these  formed  the  original  territory  of 
the  settlement,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  whole  body  in 
common.  They  were  accordingly  farmed  out  at  moderate 
rents,  and  the  revenue  which  they  produced  formed  th6  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  temple,  which  was  under  the  chaise  of  a 
person,  or  steward,  appointed  to  manage  it,  who  likewise  ap- 
pertained to  the  priest  caste.^  Out  of  this  common  fund  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  supplied  to  the  priests  and  their  fami- 
lies belonging  to  each  temple  ;  they  and  their  households 
living  at  free  tables.  *^  So  many  dishes,"  says  Herodotus 
^'  were  furnished  daily,  of  those  kinds  of  meat  of  which  by  their 
laws  they  were  allowed  to  eat,  and  with  them  a  certain  quantity 
of  wine  (for  they  had  the  privil^e  of  enjoying  this  luxury, 
which  was  forbidden  the  lower  castes).  Thus  there  was  no 
need  for  them  to  contribute  anything  from  their  private  means 
towards  their  support.'* 

That  besides  these  public  and  common  benefits,  each  priest, 
or  family  of  priests,  (for  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  they 
married,)  possessed  also,  or  might  possess,  their  private  means, 
and  consequently  private  estates,  would  be  sufficiently  evident, 
even  if  Herodotus  had  not  expressly  said  as  much  in  the  pas- 
sive just  quoted.  The  families  of  priests  were  in  reality  the 
first,  the  highest,  and  the  richest  in  the  country !  The  priests 
had,  indeed,  exclusively  the  transacting  of  all  state  affairs ;  and 
carried  on  besides  many  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
business.  They  formed,  in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  highly 
privileged  nobility. 

The  highest  degree  of  cleanliness  in  their  person  and  cloth- 
ing, was  a  very  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
climate  bad  a  great  influence  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  de- 
termining the  whole  of  their  diet ;  but  they  seem  likewise  to 
have  known  very  well  the  decided  influence  that  external 
cleanliness  has  upon  the  civilization  of  a  people. 

They  not  only  themselves  set  a  most  perfect  example  in  this 
respect,  but  also  deeply  impressed  it  upon  their  subjects.  ^*  The 
Egyptians,"  says  Herodotus,  ^'  are  in  nothing  so  careful  as  in 
always  wearing  clean  linen  clothes." 

1  Herodotus  expready  mentions  the  steward  of  the  college  of  priests  at  Sais,  ii  2B. 
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The  other  classes  throw  woollen  garments  over  these ;  the 
priests,  on  the  contrary,  clothe  themselves  entirely  in  clean 
linen/  and  wear  shoes  of  by  bios.  They  shaved  carefully  their 
head,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  vermin,  and  bathed 
twice  a  day.  Could  the  higher  classes  in  any  country  easily 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  clothing  in  a  more  simple  and 
judicious  manner  ? 

Among  the  writers  and  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  flour^ 
ished  in  the  first  centuries,  many  accounts  are  still  to  be  met 
with  concerning  the  Egyptian  priests ;  mostly,  however,  relat- 
ing  to  the  internal  regulations  of  this  caste.^  They  are  there 
divided  into  prophets,  pastophori,  neocori,  etc.  These  divisions 
are  certainly  confirmed  by  what  is  found  upon  the  monuments, 
and  by  the  Rosetta  inscription ;  in  other  respects  but  little 
critical  value  can  be  placed  upon  these  later  accounts,  where 
the  question  refers  to  the  government  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests.  This  class  of  men,  once  so  respectable,  and  so  active 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  nation,  had  degeneratad  into  charla- 
tans ;  they  nevertheless  still  continued  to  live  upon  the  income 
derived  from  the  temple  properly,  and  had  become  proportion- 
ately pompous  in  external  dignities,  as  their  power  and  influ* 
ence  bad  decreased. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  priest  caste,  was,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  historians,  the  soldier  caste,^  or  the 
race  of  Egyptian  warriors.  An  object  of  inquiry  not  at  all  less 
interesting,  but  respecting  which  the  difficulties  are  still  more 
appalling. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  political  changes 
which  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  in  its  trans- 
formation into  one  kingdom,  the  effects  upon  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  this  caste  must  have  been  as  great,  or  greater, 
than  upon  the  priests.  The  question  naturally  presents  itself, 
whether  in  the  earlier  periods  each  state,  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  separate  states,  had  their  warrior  caste,  and  if  they  had, 

>  Under  which,  howerer,  it  seemsjprohahle  that  cotton  is  to  he  undentood  as  included. 
Conf.  Be  Schmidt  de  SaeerdoHbua  JEg^fpt.  p.  26.  This  fashion  in  dress  seems  to  me  also  to 
aigue  for  a  southern  descent.  Bnt,  not  to  dwell  upon  this,  the  account  giyen  of  them  is 
completely  confirmed  hy  the  representations  of  the  priests  upon  the  monuments.  Thev  al- 
ways are  portrayed  here  in  long  garments,  and  witn  heads  closely  shaved,  where  they  nave 
not  a  particular  nead-dress  on.  This  head-dress  seems  to  mark  the  distinction  of  ranks,  hut 
prohably  had  as  weU  some  other  religious  reference.  A  more  accurate  study  of  the  clothing 
and  ornaments  of  the  head  would  perhaps  give  a  key  to  the  great  -variety  oi  representations 
of  them  in  Egyptian  antiquity. 

*  The  most  complete  collection  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  learned  treatise,  De  Schmidt 
ds  SaerijSciU  tt  Sacordotibm  JEgyptontm.  Compare  with  them  Zoega  de  ObeHteit,  p. 
613,  etc  '  Herod.  iL  164,  166.    Diodoms,  L  c 
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bow  they  afterwards  became  transformed  ?  Here  again,  un- 
fortunately, our  accounts  only  reach  to  the  later  periods.  I 
will  sketch  a  picture  of  them  as  accurately  and  fully  as  I  can 
from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus;  and  afterwards  add  what  I 
think  I  may  call  probable  conjectures. 

The  Egyptian  warriors,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  a 
race,  and,  certainly,  as  well  as  the  priest  caste,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  races  of  the  nation.  They  were  subdivided  into 
the  Hermotybi  and  the  Calasiri;  and  both  these  possessed 
certain  nomes  or  districts,  which  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
Herodotus.     The  Hermotybi^  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 

S)wer,  were  160,000  men  strong;  the  Calasiri  250,000. 
either  one  nor  the  other  durst  carry  on  any  trade ;  they  were 
destined  to  war  alone,  and  this  destination  descended  from 
father  to  son.  Their  pay  consisted  of  the  produce  of  their 
estates ;  for  they,  as  well  as  the  kings  and  priests,  were  lai^e 
landed  proprietors.  Each  man  had  twelve  acres  of  land,  the 
acre  being  reckoned  at  one  hundred  Eg3rptian  ells.^  One 
thousand  of  the  Calasiri  and  one  thousand  of  the  Hermotybi, 
were  appointed  every  year  for  the  king's  body-guard ;  and 
these  obtained,  in  addition  to  their  estates,  a  certain  allowance 
of  meat,  bread,  and  wine.  They  are  made  landed  proprietors, 
adds  Diodorus,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  marry,  and  thereby 
to  insure  an  increase  of  their  number,  and  to  give  Uiem  a  greater 
interest  in  the  protection  of  their  country. 

According  to  these  accounts  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  the 
Egyptian  warriors  were  a  native  Egyptian  tribe,  settled  in  a 
particular  province,  and  to  whom,  by  an  accurate  admeasure- 
ment of  the  soil,  a  certain  portion  of  landed  property  was  given. 
This  is  evidently  the  notion  which,  from  the  whole,  must  be 
formed  of  them. 

Respecting  how  far  the  two  classes,  the  Calasiri  and  the 
Hermotybi,  differed  from  one  another,  and  in  what  relations 
they  stood,  history  is  silent ;  the  answering  of  this  question  is 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  seems,  indeed,  most  probable 
that  they  were  originally  different  tribes.  Had  they  still  in 
different  provinces  of  E^pt  their  separate  dwellings  ? 

Herodotus  has  expressly  named  the  Egyptian  nomes  in 
which  both  of  them  were  quartered.  It  is  evident,  from  his 
statement,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  forces  were 

'  The  Egyptian  ell,  according  to  D'AnTiIle,  makes  twenty-one  and  a  half  Faiis  inchea. 
M6moire9  tur  PEgypte^  p.  27. 
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concentrated  in  Lower  Egypt :  four  nomes  and  a  half  were 
possessed  by  the  Hermotybi  within  the  Delta,  and  twelve  others 
by  the  Caksiri ;  while  each  of  them  had  only  one  single  one 
in  all  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt;  namely,  the  districts  of 
Chemmis  and  Thebes. 

This  striking  fact  is  easily  explained  by  Egyptian  history. 
From  the  time  of  Psammetichus  downward,  Egypt  was  in  al- 
most continual  dread  of  powerful  attacks  from  Asia,  and  from 
that  quarter  alone ;  thence,  indeed,  she  was  several  times  in- 
vaded. Probably,  therefore,  this  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
warrior  caste  was  the  work  of  later  monarchs,  who  had  abso- 
lute power,  though  the  earlier  wars  with  the  shepherds  might 
also  have  occasioned  it. 

Should  the  reader,  however,  prefer  the  other  way  in  which 
this  is  accounted  for,  and  rather  consider  these  tribes  as  ori- 
ginally native  in  the  nomes  in  which  they  dwelt  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  there  is  no  want  of  probability  in  this  view  of  the 
subject.  In  the  Mosaic  period  the  warrior  caste  first  appears 
in  Lower  Egypt.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Pharaoh  there 
mentioned,  probably  a  ruler  of  Memphis,  could  assemble  the 
army  with  which  he  pursued  the  fugitive  Israehtes,  evinces 
clearly  enough  that  the  Eg3rptian  warriors  of  that  epoch  must 
have  been  quartered  in  just  the  same  district  in  which  Hero- 
dotus places  them. 

Of  their  internal  organization,  of  their  oflScers,  of  their  mi- 
litary tactics  and  discipline,  and  so  forth,  we  know  but  little. 
Something  is  said  upon  these  matters  in  the  following  chapter. 

They  must  have  undergone  great  changes  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  canals  made  in  Egypt^  The  Egyptian  forces 
consisted  principally,  in  early  times,  (as  in  the  period  of  Mo- 
ses, for  example,)  of  cavalry  and  war-chariots  ;*  but  these 
could  be  but  of  little  service  when  the  country  was  every  where 
intersected  by  canals. 

Further,  it  scarcely  need  be  noticed  that  they  were  by  no 
means  the  07ily  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  re- 
sided. It  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  they  durst  trans- 
act no  other  business  whatever  except  military.  Handicraft 
trades  were  forbidden  them,  because  they  were  considered  de- 
basing ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  interdicted  agri- 
culture, and  particularly  the  cultivation  of  their  own  estates ; 
although,  according  to  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  these  were 

<  Herod,  ii  108 ;  Diodorns,  i.  p.  67.  *  Ezodiu  m.  9. 
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eertainly,  in  general,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kings  and  priests, 
farmed  out.* 

They  must,  however,  have  been  called  upon  duty  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  at  a  distance  from  their  places  of  abode. 
There  were  establishments  of  them  at  the  places  upon  the 
frontiers,  as  at  Syene  and  others,  which  were  from  time  to  time 
relieved.  They  formed,  moreover,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodo- 
tus, the  body-guard  of  the  king ;  every  year,  a  thousand  from 
each  class — the  Calasiri  and  Hermotybi — ^went  to  court,  and 
there  enjoyed  free  quarters.*  The  neglect  to  relieve  these  as 
usual,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  their  migration  into  Ethiopia.' 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  modem  writer,*  there  could 
have  been  no  soldier  caste  at  all  in  Egypt,  after  the  time  of 
Psammetichus ;  for  he  believes  that  at  that  period  the  whole 
caste  migrated  into  Ethiopia.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  not 
only  entirely  destitute  of  proof,  but  is  very  easily  contradicted. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  a  caste  still  cjcisting,  during  his 
abode  in  Egypt ;  though  he  at  the  same  time  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, that  they  were  not  then  nearly  so  numerous  as  they 
had  been ;  and  in  the  wars  of  the  later  Pharaohs  they  are  ex- 
pressly spoken  of.* 

All  writers  agree,  then,  in  making  the  priest  and  warrior 
castes  the  two  highest  in  rank ;  in  the  enumeration  of  the  others 
there  is  no  particular  order  observed  by  Herodotus ;  it  is  not 
indeed  known  whether  there  was  any  or  not ;  except  that  the 
shepherds,  or  herdsmen,  were  placed  in  the  lowest  rank.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  indifferent  how  we  range  the  remainder. 

Let  the  first,  then,  be  the  caste  oi  trading  citizens;  for  so  I 
translate  the  Greek  expression  of  Herodotus,  KawtfXoi,  a  word  to 
which  lexicographers  have  already  given  the  same  meaning. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the  most  numerous  castes, 
comprising  the  mechanics,  (handicraftsmen,)  artists,  chapmen, 
and  merchants ;  and  in  this  way  Herodotus  himself  seems  to 
explain  it  in  another  passage.^  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  this  caste  could  only  be  formed  by  increasing  cultivation  ; 
the  tribe,  or  tribes,  which  belonged  to  it,  could  not  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  these  affairs  till  after  they  had  made  a  manifest  pro- 
gress in  civilization. 

1  Diodomi,  L  p.  86.  *  Herod,  ii.  168.  >Ibid.ii30. 

*  De  Pauw,  Becherches  wr  let  EgypHetUf  ii.  p.  331. 

*  Herod,  ii.  169.  Also  Zoega,  p.  670,  thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  migrati<»  into 
Ethiopia  is  much  exaggerate;  neverthelees  it  must,  from  the  cities  they  founded  theie, 
haye  been  yery  considerable.  *  Herod,  ii  141. 
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It  is  a  doubtful  and  obscure  question  whether  these  separate 
trades  were  again  hereditary,  and  thus  this  caste  included  a 
great  number  of  subdivisions ;  or  whether  each  individual  was 
at  liberty  to  follow  any  one  that  might  be  considered  a  citizen's 
business,  or  handicrafL  Although  I  have  elsewhere  declared 
myself  in  &vour  of  the  latter  opinion,  yet  there  certainly 
seems  to  me  now  many  reasons  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
former.  The  statements  of  Diodorus,  whether  the  result  of  his 
own  inspection,  or  copied  from  earlier  accounts,  can  in  no 
other  way  be  understood.  He  states  expressly,  that  the  son 
was  bound  to  canr  on  the  trade  of  his  lather,  and  that  one 
alone.^  It  must,  therefore,  be  assumed,  that  the  trade  caste 
contained  a  great  number  of  subdivisions,  which  is  also  the 
case  in  India,  and  that  each  under-caste  had  its  particular 
branch  of  trade.  The  Egyptian  documents,  which  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  published,  seem  to  con- 
firm this  opinion ;  as  the  guild,  or  company,  of  curriers  or 
leather-dressers  is  found  therein.^  The  Egjrptians  considered 
this  regulation  the  cause  of  the  high  perfection  to  which  the  * 
different  branches  of  trade  had  attained  among  them ;  whether 
they  were  right  or  not  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide. 

The  most  important  difference  between  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  in  the  division  of  the  castes,  consists  in  the  latter 
making  a  separate  caste  of  the  husbandmen,  which  the  other 
does  not  mention.  Must  we  suppose  that  he  comprised  them 
under  the  trading  caste?  This  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
and  is  connected  with  the  inquiry  respecting  the  manner  of 
holding  landed  property  in  Egypt.  According  to  Diodorus, 
all  landed  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  priests, 
and  the  warriors.'  According  to  Herodotus,  Sesostris  is  said 
to  have  divided  all  Egypt,  giving  to  each  individual  an  equal 
quadrangular  portion,  determined  by  lot,  and  from  these  allot- 
ments his  own  revenue  proceeded.^  The  idea  of  landed 
proprietorship,  however,  is  very  ambiguous.  There  is  full 
proprietorship,  and  there  is,  as  in  the  case  of  vassalage,  a 
conditional  proprietorship.  In  the  East  the  kings  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  lords  paramount  of  the  land.  In  the  state 
where  Joseph  lived,  it  became  the  king's  by  his  management. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  possessors  seem  to  have  been  full 

'  Diodorus,  i.  p.  86.    So  also  Plato,  Op.  iz.  294.    Bipont 

^^RoniSiih^ExplaiMtionofanEgypH^  Berlin,  1821,  p.  25. 

»Dioclanis,Lp.84.  ♦  Herod,  ii.  109. 
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proprietors.^  If  indeed  Sesostris,  at  a  later  period,  divided  all 
the  lands  of  Egypt,  according  to  a  strict  measurement,  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  be  considered  himself  as  chief 
proprietor.  It  is  certain  that  Sesostris  might  have  had  the 
distribution  of  a  good  deal  of  land,  because  he  completely  ex- 
pelled the  Hyksos  who  had  appropriated  it  to  themselves.  And 
that  the  account  which  the  priests  imparted  to  Herodotus  was 
limited  to  this,  seems  most  c^reeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
altogether.  It  seems  also  evident,  that  he  left  or  restored 
again  to  the  temples  and  priests,  the  land  belonging  to  them. 
Diodorus's  account,  that  all  the  land  was  the  property  of  the 
kings,  priests,  and  warriors,  cannot  well  be  taken  in  the  strict- 
est sense,*  as  from  the  merchants'  contracts,  lately  discovered, 
(certainly,  however,  not  older  than  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,) 
it  appears  that  the  cities  had  their  land-marks/  All  then  that 
we  can  conclude  with  certainty  is,  that  if  not  all,  yet  at  least 
the  best  and  largest  portion  of  the  land,  did  belong  to  the  three 
proprietors  above  mentioned.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that 
'  these  estates  were  cultivated  by  farmers ;  but  by  what  tenure 
these  held  their  lands,  whether  as  copyholders,  leaseholders,  or 
yearly  tenants,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Their  condition 
may  perhaps  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  present  Fellahs,^ 
who  are  by  no  means  independent  landed  proprietors.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
if  not  altogether,  yet  principally,  was  carried  on  by  farmers. 
These  consequently  formed  the  Egyptian  peasantry,  of  whose 
manner  of  life  Herodotus  has  furnished  us  with  an  accurate 
description,  to  which  I  shall  presently  return.  Many  of  the 
other  classes  of  the  trade  caste,  however,  might  cultivate  land ; 
and  the  husbandmen  in  general  could  not  form  a  distinct  caste, 
because,  according  to  the  ruling  maxim  of  the  priests,  this  em- 
ployment was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  common  to  all  the  citi- 
zens. They,  therefore,  in  general  belonged  to  the  caste  of 
tradesmen. 

1  Genesis  xlyii.  18—26. 

*  A  remarkable  account  of  the  landed  property  in  Egypt  is  presenred  in  Stobeas  from 
Aristotle  {Eclog.  Phys.  et  Eth.  ii.  I,  p.  332,  my  ecutionl.  It  is  there  stated,  that  among  the 
Egyptians  the  lands  of  private  persons  {rwv  liiwTStuj  were  so  distributed,  that  every  one 
had  one  portion  of  his  pro]>erty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  the  other  at  a  distance 
from  it.  This  shows  that  every  city  had  a  certain  extent  of  territorjr  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  distributed  among  the  citizens  according  to  the  principle  described  above.  The  state- 
ment is  borrowed  from  Aristot.  PoHt,  vii.  10.  It  is  only  doubtful,  then,  whether  it  likewise 
refers  to  the  Egyptians  alluded  to  before ;  but  from  the  context  it  appears  very  probable. 

3  Boeckh,  1.  c.  27.  Compare  St.  Martin,  Notice  sur  quelquea  Mamucrits  Greet,  apporUe 
d^Egypte^  in  Journal  des  Savants^  1822,  Sept 

*  Compare  the  charming  account  of  them  in  Reynier,  Mhnoires  ntr  VEgwte,  torn.  iv.  p. 
24.    Ana  in  the  same  Economie  politique  et  rurale  dee  Egyptiens  et  dee  Carthaginoitr  P*  97. 
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A  caste  of  navigators  has  greatly  embarrassed  some  writers, 
because  it  is  generally  known,  that  in  ancient  Egypt,  previous 
to  the  time  of  Psammetichus,  there  was  no  navigation ;  for  what 
is  said  respecting  the  fleet  of  Sesostris  cannot  be  brought  into 
consideration,  when  the  question  relates  to  a  constant,  lasting 
division  of  the  people.  These  doubts  arise,  however,  merely 
from  an  ignorance  of  Egypt ;  for  if  this  country  in  these  early 
periods  had  scarcely  any  sea,  it  had,  for  that  very  reason,  the 
greater  river  navigation.  It  will  be  our  object  to  speak  of 
this  more  fully,  and  of  its  extent  and  its  importance  to  Egypt, 
in  our  inquiries  into  the  internal  trade  of  this  country.  This 
caste  was  not  composed  of  seamen,  but  of  the  navigators  of 
the  Nile.  Herodotus  gives  us  no  particular  account  of  the 
tribes  belonging  to  it;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  were 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  that  river,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  E^jrptians  themselves,  had 
formerly,  before  the  formation  of  any  states  in  Egypt,  lived 
there  upon  fish.  The  innumerable  quantity  of  passage-boats, 
and  ships  of  burden,  which  covered  the  Nile  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
this  caste.*  There  were  certain  feasts,  at  which  nearly  every 
inhabitant  of  Egypt  was  upon  the  river.*  When  Amasis 
wished  to  remove  the  rock-temple  of  Minerva  (a  single  ex- 
cavated rock,  one  and  twenty  yards  long,  fourteen  high,  and 
eight  broad)  from  Elephantis  to  Sais,  two  thousand  of  these 
sailors  were  employed  in  the  transport,  which  Herodotus  states 
to  have  occupied  three  years ; '  a  aistance  which  would  other- 
wise be  performed,  with  a  common  passage,  in  less  than  twelve 
days.  It  will,  however,  be  easily  perceived  that  this  caste 
also  owed  its  existence  to  local  necessity.  During  the  peri- 
odical flood,  navigation  is  the  only  means  of  communication  ;♦ 
and  besides,  at  this  time  the  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the 
land  is  rendered  easy  by  the  numerous  canals. 

The  caste  of  interpreters  (cp/Aiyvei*)  is,  in  several  respects, 
remarkable.  It  arose  in  the  period  of  Psammetichus,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  whose  origin  we  have  any  accurate  historical 
account  Psammetichus,  wishing  the  nation  to  adopt  the 
Greek  manners,  leil  a  considerable  number  of  Egyptian  chil- 
dren in  Greece  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  Greek  language 
and  manners.  Their  posterity,  according  to  Herodotus,  form- 
ed the  caste  of  interpreters.* 

I  Diodonu,  i.  p.  62.  *  Herod,  ii.  96.  *  Ibid,  ii  175. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  97.  *  Ibid.  ii.  164. 
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All  that  is  extraordinary  in  this  event  becomes  immediately 
accounted  for  when  the  national  dislike  to  these  innovations  is 
considered,  and  especially  that  of  the  higher  castes,  one  of 
whom  almost  entirely  emigrated  in  consequence  of  them.  The 
children  who  thus  received  a  Greek  education  were  no  longer 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  nation.  No  one  afterwards 
would  reckon  them  to  any  native  caste ;  and  thus  nothing  was 
left  for  them  but  to  form  a  separate  caste  of  themselves,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  business  that  they  usually  followed  be- 
came attached.  After  this  period  Egypt  swarmed  with  Greeks ; 
not  merely  with  strangers  who  came  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
but  with  merchants  who  settled  in  Naucratis  and  other  places.* 
A  class  of  men  therefore,  who,  like  these,  understood  both  lan- 
guages, who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  might 
effectually  serve  strangers  as  interpreters,  became  indispensa- 
ble, and  must  have  grown  very  numerous.  These  interpreters 
were  all  this,  and  probably  many  of  them  brokers,  and  even 
merchants ;  nevertheless,  having  been  once  excluded  the  na- 
tion, they  could  never  find  admittance  again  into  one  of  the 
other  castes. 

The  herdsmen  still  remain  to  be  noticed ;  Diodorus  reckons 
them  one  caste,  while  Herodotus  divides  them  into  two,  which 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  subdivision  of  the  former. 

In  this  way  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  will  be  made  to  agree, 
especially  if  the  classes  of  agriculturists  and  artificers  of  the 
latter  may  be  considered  the  same  as  Herodotus's  class  of  trades- 
men. Though  Diodorus  will  always  be  subject  to  the  re- 
proach of  omitting  alt(^ether  the  castes  of  navigators  and 
interpreters. 

However  this  may  be,  Herodotus  is  our  guide ;  but  he  un- 
fortunately is  extremely  short  and  unsatisfactory  respecting 
these  castes.  The  neatherds j  the  most  numerous  among  them, 
he  scarcely  mentions ;  and  upon  the  others  we  cannot  but  per* 
ceive  the  want  of  accurate  information. 

I  have  already  frequently  remarked,  that  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  must  always  remain  nomades ;  those  who 
dwell,  for  example,  in  the  mountains  and  marshes,  where  the 
land  is  unfit  for  tillage.  But  even  of  those  who  had  subject- 
ed themselves  to  fixed  abodes,  many  still  made  the  tending 
and  breeding  of  cattle  their  principal,  or  perhaps  their  sole 
business.     This  was  the  case  with  those  dwelling  on  the 

»  Herod,  ii.  178, 179. 
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east  border  of  the  Nile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains, which  regions  still  abound  in  excellent  pasturage,  and 
are  now  covered  with  villages  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
I  here  present  the  reader  with  a  picture  which  a  modem  tra- 
veller has  drawn,  as  well  of  the  country  as  of  its  inhabitants ; 
a  picture  to  which  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  engaging  his  at- 
tention because  it  is  evidently  applicable  to  ancient  times. 

"  From  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  mountains,"  he  says,^ 
"  which  bound  the  fruitful  plains  of  Egypt,  one  often  meets 
with  nothing,  for  many  days'  journey  together,  but  green  mea- 
dows. These  plains  are  every  where  covered  with  large  town- 
ships and  villages,  most  of  which  are  adorned  with  public 
buildings,  and  do  not  contain  less  than  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants." 

"  Besides  these  Egyptian  inhabitants,  with  settled  abodes, 
there  are,  on  the  plains  bordering  the  desert,  wandering  tribes, 
dwelling  in  tents,  who  change  their  station  according  to  the 
seasons  and  the  supply  of  pasturage.  Some  abide  in  the 
mountains,  far  from  villages  and  cities,  but  always  in  places 
where  they  can  conveniently  obtain  a  supply  of  water ;  others 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  inhabited  districts,  where, 
for  a  trifling  tribute,  they  obtain  permission  to  graze  their  cat- 
tle. The  inhabitants  even  give  them  a  little  land  to  cultivate 
for  their  own  use,  in  order  to  remain  at  peace  with  them.  For, 
in  fisict,  they  have  only  to  march  a  day's  journey  into  the  wil- 
derness to  secure  themselves  from  all  retaliation ;  where,  by 
frugality  and  their  knowledge  of  the  springs,  they  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  living  for  some  months.  There  can  be  no  finer  pro- 
spect than  to  see,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  these  vast  meadows, — in  which  the  grass  grows  nearly 
as  tall  as  a  man,  and  so  thick  that  an  ox  can  lie  down  the  whole 
day  and  graze  without  rising, — covered  with  villages,  tents, 
and  herds.  About  this  time  the  nomad  hordes  advance  a  few 
hundred  miles,  in  order  to  let  their  herds  of  camels  and  horses 
graze,  for  which  they  pay  a  trifling  tribute  in  wool,  or  a  few 
sheep,  or  young  camels.  After  some  time  they  retire  again 
into  the  desert,  where  they  journey,  by  ways  known  to  them, 
towards  other  districts." 

This  distinction  of  the  Egyptian  husbandmen^  who  dwelt  in 
villages  and  open  places,  and  made  the  tending  of  cattle  and 
agriculture  their  business,  and  the  nof^ad  herdsmen^  was  the 

1  Hafllet,  p.  54. 
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same  in  antiquity.  Herodotus  describes  the  manner  of  life, 
and  the  state  of  each  of  them  ;  ^  according  to  his  account,  they 
were  a  strong,  healthy  people,  who  observed  that  mode  of  h'fe 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  them  by  the  priests.  They  lived 
upon  the  flesh  of  those  animals  not  considered  sacred,  on  fish, 
on  bread  made  of  bran  and  beer. — ^The  nomad  herdsmen  are 
merely  mentioned  by  Herodotus  incidentally  ;*  but  Diodorus 
assures  us  that  they  continued,  in  bis  time,  unchanged,  the  same 
kind  of  life  which  they  bad  always  led  from  the  earliest  ages.^ 

The  caste  of  neatherds  naturally  included  those  Egyptian 
tribes  who  possessed  landed  property,  and  made  the  breeding 
and  tending  of  cattle  their  principal  business.  Whether  the 
nomad  herdsmen  were  also  reckoned  among  them  is  a  question 
which  can  scarcely  be  answered  in  the  aflSrmative.  They  did 
not  in  general  belong  to  the  Egyptian  nation,  as  they  were  of 
Arabian  or  Libyan  descent.  The  extensive  table  lands,  which 
they  inhabited,  were  seldom  subject  to  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
never ;  and  the  dominion  over  nomad  hordes,  from  their  very 
nature,  must  at  all  times  be  very  uncertain  and  variable. 

From  their  whole  manner  of  life,  they  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  as  natural  enemies,  which  must  be  borne 
with,  because  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  To  this,  therefore, 
we  may  attribute  the  hate  and  scorn  in  which  they  were  at  all 
times  held,  and  which  the  ruling  priest  caste  carefully  strove 
to  nourish.  '^  The  neatherds  are  to  the  Egyptians  an  abomin- 
ation," was  said  in  the  Mosaic  period,*  and  traces  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  were  regarded  are  found  in  Herodotus.^ 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  this  disgrace  attached  to  those 
cultivators,  who,  being  proprietors  of  land,  made  the  tending 
and  breeding  of  cattle  their  business.  Black  cattle  were  by 
no  means  unclean  in  Egypt ;  the  cow  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and 
oxen  generally  served  for  food  and  sacrifice ;  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, likely  that  the  management  of  them  should  have  caused 
defilement.  It  was  not  so  much  the  keeping  of  cattle, — which 
in  fact  was  equally  indispensable  with  agriculture, — as  the  no- 
mad life,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  views  and  policy 
of  the  ruling  caste. 

Besides,  to  this  caste  seems  to  have  belonged  the  tribes 
which  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  marshy  plains  of  the 
Delta,     According  to  Strabo,^  these  were  especially  assigned 

»  Herod,  ii.  77.  •  Ibid.  ii.  128.  •  Diodorus,  i.  p.  52. 

«  Genesis  xlyi.  34.  »  Herod,  ii.  128.  •  Strabo,  p.  1142. 
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by  the  ancient  Pharaohs  for  the  abode  of  the  neatherds.  The 
tribes  which  dwelt  there  had  nevertheless,  as  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  adopted  Egyptian  manners;^  but  they  still  re- 
mained half  barbarians,  and  even  robbers,  for  the  thickets  of 
reeds  not  only  supplied  them  with  the  materials  for  their  huts, 
but  likewise  protected  them  from  the  approach  of  strangers.* 
Heliodorus  draws  a  similar  picture  of  them.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  caste  of  swineherds^  which  Herodotus 
expressly  distinguishes  irom  the  neatherds,  were  despised,  and 
held  as  unclean.*  They  consisted,  according  to  his  account, 
of  a  native  tribe,  who  were  strictly  interdicted  all  communica- 
tion with  the  others,  and  against  whom  even  the  doors  of  the 
temples  were  closed.  Swine  were  not  less  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  than  they  were  to  the  Jews ;  a  su- 
perstition which  no  doubt  had  its  rise  in  some  local  circum- 
stance with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  or  at  least  cannot 
account  for  with  certainty.  An  ancient  custom,  however, 
followed  from  it,  which  was,  that  at  a  certain  feast  a  hog  was 
offered  up  in  every  house  to  Osiris  ;*  the  Egyptians,  moreover, 
were  accustomed,  when  they  sowed  their  lands,  already  soaked 
by  the  Nile,  to  drive  a  herd  of  swine  over  the  fields,  in  order 
to  tread  the  com  into  the  earth.^  This  race,  therefore,  how- 
ever despised,  was  indispensable  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  must 
have  lived  in  a  state  of  degradation,  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Farias  in  India. 

Such  were  the  castes  into  which  the  Egyptian  nation  was 
divided.  It  is  often  objected  to  this  complete  classification  of 
the  people,  that  it  obstructs  the  progress  of  those  among  whom 
it  is  introduced,  and  must  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  ad- 
vance beyond  a  certain  point.  For  the  founders  of  an  institu- 
tion, which  evidently  was  formed  in  the  infancy  of  policy  and 
civilization,  this  is  not  a  very  grave  chaise  ;  but  an  impartial 
development  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  can  perhaps 
only  be  made  by  one,  who  has  fairly  considered  its  conse- 
quences upon  a  people  among  whom  it  still  exists,  as  among 
the  Hindoos.  So  long  as  the  learned  sciences  are  made  exclu- 
sively the  property  of  a  certain  caste,  scientific  information  can- 
not so  easily  be  spread  among  the  great  body  of  the  nation  as 
elsewhere ;  this  extension,  however,  must  always  be  limited ; 
and  in  the  caste  itself,  the  scientific  cultivation  which  has  once 

»  Herod,  ii.  92.  •  Diodonu»  i.  52.  «  Heliod.  j^hiop.  i.  6. 
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been  admitted,  can  scarcely  ever  decline,  or  be  altogether  lost, 
as  is  seen  by  the  Bramins  and  Parses.  But  it  may  seem  more 
problematical  how  far  such  an  institution  could  promote  the 
improvement  of  all  mechanic  skill,  as  in  handicraft,  trades,  and 
arts,  where  all  these  callings  are  hereditary ;  although  the 
Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus,  securely  referred  to  it  as  the 
cause  of  their  perfection.^  However  this  may  be,  there  can 
remain  no  doubt,  that  the  handicraft  and  mechanic  arts  were 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  was  never  surpassed,  perhaps  never  equalled,  by  any 
nation  of  antiquity.  They  themselves  have  transmitted  us  the 
proofs  of  it  in  the  paintings  in  their  sepulchres,  in  which  are 
represented  all  their  household  utensils,  their  couches  and 
chairs,  their  vases,  their  cupboards,  their  musical  instruments, 
etc.*  In  elegance  of  form  these  are  like  the  Greek :  in  many 
there  is  much  display  of  talent  in  the  design,  and  a  high  degree 
of  luxury ;  we  are  assured  by  Denon,  that  Indian  wood  can 
be  plainly  perceived  in  the  seats  and  wooden  furniture.*  How 
much  reason  then  is  there  to  be  cautious  in  judging  of  the 
effects  of  an  institution  which  we  only  know  so  imperfectly ! 

But  the  most  important  consequence  of  this  organization  of 
society,  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power 
by  the  priest  caste.  The  relation  in  which  these  stood  to  one 
another,  the  portion  which  the  priest  caste  had  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  they  exercised  it,  furnish  the 
groundwork  of  the  Egyptian  government,  and  demand,  above 
all,  an  ample  and  circumstantial  inquiry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  the  most  part  did 
not  belong  to  the  priestly  caste,*  any  more  than  are  the  Rajahs 
from  the  caste  of  Bramins.  Probably  the  royal  race,  in  which 
the  dignity  seems  always  to  have  been  hereditary,  belonged 
originally  to  the  warrior  caste  ;  for  what  could  be  more  na- 
tural, than  that  the  leader  of  the  army,  to  whom  was  confided 
the  defence  of  the  land,  should  be  taken  out  of  it  ?  That  the 
command  of  the  armies  was  a  royal  privilege,  is  evident  from 
the  testimony  of  all  historians,  as  well  as  from  the  scenes  por- 
trayed upon  the  public  monuments.  And  from  this  it  again 
becomes  clear,  that  the  power  of  the  kings,  however  determined 
by  custom  and  law,  could  riot  be  always  the  same.     The  va- 

^  Diodoras,  i.  86.  *  See  Denon,  Tab.  135»  and  numerous  engravings  in  fhc 

great  Description  de  VEavpte,  *  Denon,  ii.  276. 

*  Sethos,  the  priest  of  Pntha,  who  obtained  the  throne,  was  considered  an  usurper. 
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liant  and  fortunate  conqueror,  the  active  and  ambitious  ruler, 
will  always  become  more  powerful  than  a  quiet  sluggish  prince, 
even  though  they  change  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  only  thus  far,  more  or  less,  was  subject  to  varia- 
tion ;  the  power  of  the  priests  was  established  upon  impressions 
far  too  deep  to  be  erased  ;  and  even  upon  necessities  too  much 
felt  to  be  done  without. 

The  priests  were  the  proprietors  of  all  learning  and  science, 
for  they  were  in  possession  of  the  writings  and  sacred  books 
which  contained  them  ;  they  were  the  best  informed  and  cul- 
tivated part  of  the  nation.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
they  were  indisputably  best  fitted  to  govern ;  for  it  is  right  and 
just  that  the  more  experienced  should  rule  over  the  ignorant, 
and  not  that  the  strong  should  domineer  over  the  wei^.  Let 
it  be  admitted,  that  a  portion  of  their  knowledge  consisted  of 
error  and  superstition,  and  it  would  still  be  unreasonable  to 
contend  that  the  whole  mass  contained  nothing  better ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  the  whole  civilization  of  a  nation  should  be 
founded  in  error ;  at  least  where  everything,  as  in  this  case,  is 
conformable  to  the  locality,  and  so  well  adapted  to  it.  There 
is  nothing  wanting  but  a  little  knowledge  of  the  East,  in  order 
to  see  the  whole  in  its  true  and  proper  light. 

Religion  is  here,  universally,  the  mainspring  of  scientific 
education,  and  it  was  the  same  in  Egypt.  Philosophic  sys- 
tems are  also  systems  of  theology  ;  laws,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  are  preserved  by  its  sanction ;  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  in  general,  are  closely  connected  with  it ;  medi- 
cal science  springs  immediately  from  religion.  All  these,  as 
well  as  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  bear  an  immediate 
application  to  practical  life,  either  in  the  affairs  of  state,  or  pri- 
vate ranks ;  it  follows  therefore,  of  course,  that  those  who  pos- 
sessed this  knowledge,  and  who,  consequently,  were  anything 
rather  than  a  mere  speculative  literati,  must  have  exercised  an 
influence  over  both,  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  and  which  made 
them  indispensable. 

The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  consisted  in  the  rites  of  cer- 
tain deities,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  were 
only  local  gods,  and  were  worshipped  in  the  high  temples  of 
the  cities  and  districts.*  Notwithstanding  a  difference  observ- 
able in  particulars,  there  is  a  uniformity  in  the  whole  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.     If  they  were  not  the  same  deities,  they 

>  Herod.  iL  42. 
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were  yet  very  similar,  probably  mere  modifications  of  the  same 
principal  gods ;  and  the  religion  of  Egypt  preserved  a  certain 
general  impress,  which  was  very  naturally  stamped  upon  it  by 
the  general  spread  of  the  priest  caste.  But  this  worship  was 
every  where  connected  with  a  number  of  ceremonies,  which 
not  only  the  priests,  but  the  kings  likewise,  had  to  perform, 
and  which  are  partly  represented  upon  the  walls  of  their  tem- 
ples. By  this  means  the  priests  held  the  kings  almost  entirely 
in  dependence  ;  as  a  strict  ceremonial  was  formed,  by  which 
were  prescribed  daily  regulations  (accurately  described  by  Di- 
odorus^)  for  their  whole  life.  None  but  the  sons  of  the  chief 
priests,  according  to  his  account,  could  be  about  the  king's  per- 
son. The  time  for  the  affairs  of  state,  for  sacrifice,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  royal  table,  and  other  matters  of  private  life,  were 
all  precisely  fixed.  But  they  were  especially  careful  in  limit- 
ing the  judicial  authority  of  the  monarch ;  as  he  could  not  sen- 
tence to  punishment  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
but  only  according  to  law.  What  is  to  be  gathered  from  all 
this,  but  the  early  struggle  of  the  people  to  oppose  a  barrier  to 
despotism  ?  If  this  barrier  was  not  exactly  of  that  kind  which 
matured  judgment  would  desire,  can  we  cast  that  as  a  reproach 
to  so  early  an  age  ? 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  religion  of  Egypt  has  by  nothing 
been  so  much  entangled  and  rendered  difficult,  as  by  the  not 
making  a  distinction  between  the  religion  of  the  priests  and 
that  of  the  people.  Although  common  sense  seems  to  tell  us, 
and  especially  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  forma- 
tion and  progress  of  the  Egyptian  nation  took  place,  that, 
without  denying  the  reaction  of  one  upon  the  other,  such  a 
difference  must  have  existed.  If  this  nation,  as  it  appears  in 
its  flourishing  period,  had  grown  up  by  the  union  of  rude  and 
civilized  tribes,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that  these  rude 
tribes  must  have  retained  a  portion  of  their  original  supersti- 
tions, of  their  deities,  of  their  opinions  and  customs,  which  by 
this  union,  though  certainly  much  modified,  could  not  be  an- 
nihilated ?  I  shall  return  again  to  this  subject ;  let  me  here  be 
allowed  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  the  religion  of  the  priests : 

*  Diodorus,  i.  p.  81, 82.  Early  in  the  morning  state  affairs  were  first  transacted.  The  king 
then  attended  the  sacrifices  and  the  public  prayers.  After  this  the  praises  of  the  king  and 
his  Tirtues  were  proclaimed,  not  in  order  to  compliment  and  flatter  him,  but  in  order,  in 
this  way,  to  remmd  him  of  his  duties.  For  the  same  purpose  the  history  of  the  great  men 
of  earlier  times  was  read  from  the  sacred  books.  The  remaining,  priyate  life  of  the  kings 
was  so  settled,  with  regard  to  amusements,  meats,  and  drinks,  that  nearly  the  whole  was 
urescribed. 
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that  IS,  upon  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  they  acquired  by 
education,  which,  by  its  immediate  application  to  practical  life, 
was  the  foundation  of  their  dominion. 

Astronomy  has  been  by  many  considered,  and  with  some 
justice,  as  the  most  important  part  of  their  learning ;  some, 
indeed,  have  carried  this  notion  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  their 
whole  system  of  theology  was  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  of 
this  science.  What  advance  they  had  really  made  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  stars,  is  a  question  I  must  leave  to  astronomers ; 
but  its  importance  is  evident  from  the  application  which  was 
made  of  it,  both  to  astrology  and  to  the  formation  of  a  calendar 
for  the  regulation  of  agriculture.  Astronomy  and  astrology 
were  likewise  inseparably  connected  by  the  other  eastern  na- 
tions ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  another 
nation  upon  whom  it  exercised  so  great  an  influence  in  prac- 
tical life.*  Upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  its  horoscope  was  im- 
mediately taken ;  it  was  then  foretold  what  its  fate  would  be ; 
when  and  how  it  would  die ;  and  what  would  be  its  temper  and 
disposition.*  No  public  affairs,  therefore,  nor  even  private 
undertakings,  could  be  begun  until  the  stars  had  been  first 
consulted.  Conceive,  then,  the  amazing  influence  which  a 
caste  must  possess  under  such  circumstances ;  and  observe  that 
at  the  outset  they  thereby  secured  themselves  the  direction  of 
affairs  ?  Whether  this  belief  in  astrology  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  delivered  the  oracles,  mere  superstition  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance ;  the  political  object, — the  limiting 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  insuring  the  dependence  of  the 
people,  was,  in  either  case,  equally  attained. 

Still  greater  advantages  indisputably  accrued  from  the  ap- 
plication of  astronomy  to  the  settlement  of  the  seasons,  and  to 
the  regulation  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  them. 
Nothing  seems  more  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquity,  than  that  it  was  perceived  here  in  very  early 
times,  that  agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  all  political  cul- 
ture, and  that  the  ruling  caste  had,  therefore,  made  it  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  their  policy;  this  is  discovered,  again  and 
again,  in  almost  every  one  of  their  institutions, — in  every  part 
of  their  religion  and  mythology.     How  could  it  be  otherwise 

1  From  what  is  said  by  Gattexer,  Commentat,  Sod.  Glitt,  tqL  ix.  p.  60,  etc.,  it  appears 
probable,  that  the  Labyrinth,  with  its  twelre  palaces,  was  nothixig  more  than  a  symbolic  re- 
presentationof  the  yearly  course  of  the  sun  through  thetwdye  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  wholly 
appropriated  to  astrological  observations. 

■  Hierod.  iL  82 ;  Diodoms,  i  p.  91,  92. 
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in  a  country  where  nature,  in  the  features  ot  every  part  of  it,  so 
loudly  called  it  to  their  attention ! — in  a  land  where  the  high- 
est degree  of  fertility  was  immediately  followed  by  complete 
sterility ! — where,  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile,  states  were 
seen  to  rise  and  prosper,  while,  only  just  beyond,  lawless  hordes 
were  wandering  about  the  desert !  The  first  founders  of  the 
Egyptian  states,  therefore,  must  soon  have  perceived,  that  it 
was  only  in  this  way  that  a  lasting  dominion  could  be  estab- 
lished; hence  they  left  no  means  untried  that  religion  and 
policy  afforded  them,  to  stamp  the  love  of  agriculture  as  deeply 
as  possible  upon  the  national  character. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  Egyptian  deity  who  bears  not 
some  relation  to  this  object.  The  sun^  the  moon,  the  earth, 
and  the  Nile,  which,  as  so  many  various  parts  and  powers  of 
nature,  became,  under  the  veil  of  divers  symbols,  objects  of 
worship,  became  so  scarcely  at  all  on  their  own  account,  but 
only  so  &r  as  they  promoted  increase  and  fruitfulness.  Osiris 
is  a  representation  of  the  Nile,  when  he  steps  forth  and  manures 
the  earth ;  in  like  manner,  the  representation  of  the  sun,  so  far 
as  he  returns  yearly  to  bring  back  fecundity  to  the  land ;  and 
becomes  thus,  in  general,  the  symbol  of  civilization,  so  far  as 
it  is  founded  upon  agriculture ;  Isis  was  the  image  of  the  firuit- 
ful  earth ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  series  of  other 
symbols,  if  their  further  explanation  and  unveiling  did  not  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  subject. 

This  design  is  no  less  visible  in  the  ruling  political  notion 
of  the  people.  How  deeply  rooted  was  their  national  anti- 
pathy to  the  pastoral  life,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  is 
exhibited  in  its  whole  strength,^  and  still,  when  Herodotus 
lived,  continued  in  equal  force,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
swineherds.*  They  were  considered  unclean ;  no  intermixture 
with  them  by  marriage  could  take  place ;  they  were  constrained 
to  remain  a  distinct  race,  and  were  held  in  about  the  same 
state  of  degradation  as  the  lower  castes  now  are  in  Hindostan. 
A  very  natural,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  necessary  policy,  if 
the  founders  of  the  Egyptian  states  wished  to  remain  true  to 
their  principles. 

Traces  of  this  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  history  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. We  have  only  to  remember  the  adventures  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt.  They  had  entered  Egypt  by  a  special 
licence,  and  obtained,  not  without  difficulty,  permission  to  live 

*  Geneds  zItL  84 ;  compare  zliii.  32.  %  Herod,  it  47. 
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there  as  nomad  herdsmen.  But  after  the  very  first  change  of 
ruler,  the  Egyptians  wished  to  retract  this  permission,  and  to 
compel  them  to  build  cities,  whereupon  their  natural  antipathy 
to  this  change  of  life  made  them  resolve  upon  emigration. 

The  promotion  of  agriculture,  then,  and  the  accustoming  the 
nomad  hordes  to  fixed  dwellings,  was  the  natural  object  which 
the  founders  of  the  Egyptian  states  had  at  heart.  This  object 
was  greatly  promoted  by  the  feet,  that  nature  had  here,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  relieved  them  of  the  labour 
and  pains  it  required  to  attain  it.  However  difficult  it  may  be 
to  explain  the  passing  from  the  nomad  life  to  the  agricultural 
in  other  parts,  it  could  at  least  be  no  where  more  easy  than  in 
Egypt,  where  the  labours  of  the  field  are  scarcely  required, 
and  man  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  scatter  the  seed  in  order 
to  obtain  a  harvest.* 

Again  :  In  a  country  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depended 
upon  the  periodical  overflow  of  a  river ;  where  it  therefore  was 
of  consequence  to  know  the  exact  epochs  at  which  this  would 
take  place,  in  order  to  prepare  for  it  beforehand ;  where  in  ge- 
neral the  business  of  agriculture  mostly  turned  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  the  seasons,  and  the  correct  determination  of  the  year 
and  its  parts,  the  construction  of  a  correct  calendar  must  have 
been  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
husbandry,  and,  with  that,  of  political  civilization  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  priest  caste.  The  extraordinary  assiduity  which 
they  bestowed  upon  it ;  their  efforts  to  determine  precisely  the 
solar  year ;  all  the  observations  and  research  which  this  led  to ; 
indeed,  even  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
costly  buildings,  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  were  nothing 
more  than  figurative  representations  of  certain  astronomical 
cycles,  and  are  said  to  have  been  a  means  of  preserving  the 
knowledge  of  them,^  cannot  therefore  excite  any  astonishment. 
In  this  way  their  astronomy  became  intimately  connected  with 

■  Upon  the  management  of  agricultural  afiairs  in  Egypt,  tome  most  interesting  particulars 
hare  been  obtained  oy  the  French  expedition  into  Bgypt.  See  in  particular  the  treatise  of 
Girard,  in  Mimoires  aw  VEgupte^  m.  p.  13,  etc.  The  ancient  manner  of  scattering  the 
com  oyer  the  irrigated  soil,  and  then  causing  it  to  be  trodden  in  by  cattle,  still  exists  m  the 
proTince  of  Siouth,  p.  37.  It  is  quite  certain,  howeyer,  that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  state  and 
manner  of  husbandry  was  not  cyery  where  the  same.  The  plough  and  other  fiurming  imple- 
ments are  found  clearly  exhibited  in  their  pictures.  Denon,  plate  cxxxy.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinary to  me,  that,  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  sower  should  walk  along  before  the 
plougn,  instead  of  behind  it.  See  Descript.  €PEgypte  AntiguiUSf  yol.  L  plates  Ixix.  Ixxi. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  plough  here  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  harrow  is 


I  particular  the        ,  „  ,     , 

Diodorus,  i.  p.  59,  was  eyidently  nothing  more  than  a  calendar,  representing  the  solar  year  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  days. 
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the  physical  history  of  their  country ;  and  very  naturally  occa- 
sioned the  names  even  of  the  deities  to  indicate  the  original 
parts  and  powers  of  nature,  as  sjrmbols  of  astronomical  divisions 
of  time.  Modem  writers,*  to  whom  I  must  here  refer,  have 
further  developed  this  subject  with  much  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing, and  have  shown  that  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
were  made  use  of  to  denote  the  years,  months,  weeks,  etc. 
From  this  they  wish  to  draw  the  general  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  Egyptian  mythology  was  nothing  more  than  the  Egyp- 
tian calendar.  But  however  undeniable  it  may  be  that  such 
an  application  of  the  names  of  Egyptian  deities  has  been  found, 
and  that  the  Egyptian  mjrthology  was  adopted  to  denote  the 
signs  in  the  calendar,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  it  was  only  used  for  that.  Since  Heyne  has 
taught  us  to  take  deeper  views  of  mythology,  every  interpreta- 
tion which  would  limit  it  to  one  object,  will  appear,  if  not  ab- 
solutely false,  always  very  partial.  Did  not  the  mythology  of 
a  nation  comprise  the  whole  mass  of  knowledge  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  its  infancy ;  though,  from  poverty  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing, it  could  only  set  it  forth  in  figurative  language,  probably 
only  in  pictorial  writing,  and  perhaps  not  always  even  in  that  ? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  this  mass  of  knowledge  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  astronomy  ?  is  this,  in  particular,  conceivable  of  the 
Egyptian  priest  caste,  who  we  positively  know  prosecuted  the 
study  of  other  sciences  ?  Had  they  not  also  their  systems ;  did 
they  not  require  a  separate  terminology  ?  Surely,  then,  the 
names  of  these  deities,  which  were  adopted  into  astronomy  to 
signify  astronomical  objects,  might  have  served  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  other  sciences.  If  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that  in  the 
astronomical  system  of  the  Egyptians,  Osiris  signified  the  year, 
Mendes  the  week,  Theut  the  first  month,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that,  out  of  this  system,  they  might  not  signify  some- 
thing else  quite  difierent.  This,  in  fact,  is  indisputably  mani- 
fest of  several  of  them.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  same 
Theut  is,  in  another  sense,  the  symbol  of  human  understanding, 
as  the  discoverer  of  writing ;  that  this  very  Mendes  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  universe ;  and  this  very  Osiris  the  symbol  of  agri- 
culture and  civilization  ? 

1  See,  aboTe  all,  Domedden,  Itiiroduction  to  a  new  theory^  according  to  which  Eayptian 
tcienee  and  mythology  may  he  aatisfactorily  explained;  in  his  new  Explanation  of  Greek 
Mythology t  p.  70,  etc.  As  I  think  I  have  explained  myself  sufRciently  clear  in  the  text. — ^I 
rcg^ard  this  treatise  as  one  of  the  most  acute,  and  sensible,  and  learned,  upon  Egyptian  anti- 
quity, but  can  only  conditionally  agree  "with  the  author. 
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Geometry  was  the  daughter  of  husbandry,  and  born  in 
Egypt,  where  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  frequently  made 
new  measurements  of  the  land  necessary.^  This  study,  there- 
fore, arose  from  the  nature  of  the  country ;  and  while,  on  one 
hand,  it  induced  the  priests  to  extend  their  mathematical  know- 
ledge, it  was,  on  the  other,  the  indispensable  arbitrator  of  dis- 
putes, which  must  frequently  have  occurred  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  lands. 

The  medical  science  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  likewise 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  was  closely  connected  with  their 
astrology ;  because  they  believed  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  had  a  reference  to  the  astronomical  deities,  and  to  each  of 
them  a  particular  member  was  dedicated.  In  this  way,  pro- 
bably, the  regulation  took  its  rise,  which  also  affords  us  another 
proof  how  rigidly  the  subdivisions  in  the  castes  were  kept 
separate,  that  there  should  be  physicians  for  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  and  for  the  diseases  to  which  these  were  lia- 
ble.* However,  their  medical  practice  consisted  generally 
rather  in  dietetics  than  in  medicine.  Even  among  the  lower 
classes,  especially  the  peasantry,  a  certain  prescribed  form  was 
observed  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  the  use  of  purifica- 
tion,' of  which,  without  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
place  and  climate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  arose  from 
mere  prejudice,  or  was  founded  on  actual  experience.  That 
the  whole,  however,  answered  well  the  end  desired,  is  plain 
from  Herodotus's  assertion,  that  the  Egyptians,  next  to  the  Li- 
byans, were  the  most  healthy  of  the  nations  that  he  had  seen. 

It  may  be  readily  inferred,  from  what  has  been  previously 
said,  that  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  possession  of  all  the 
offices  connected  with  it,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  priest 
caste.  Where  religion  and  legislation  were  so  inseparably 
interwoven,  where  the  latter  derived  its  authority  from  the 
sanction  of  the  first,  and  where  the  former,  in  its  whole  form, 
is  a  ceremonial  law,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  it  should 
be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  ;  that  they  should  become 
the  administrators  of  justice,  and  occupy  the  chair  of  the  judge  ? 
The  joining  together  the  judicial  and  executive  power  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  was  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  despotism, 
which,  after  a  little  reflection,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated; 
hence  it  seemed  almost  a  necessary  consequence,  that  attempts 
should  be  made  either  to  separate  them  entirely,  or  at  least  to 

1  Herod,  ii.  109.  *  Ibid.  ii.  84.  >  Ibid,  il  77. 
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limit  one  of  them.  From  everything  we  know  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
branches  of  legislation  had  attained  a  high  point  of  perfection 
in  Egypt,  perhaps  higher  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  East. 
There  requires  no  further  proof  of  this,  than  the  fact  that  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  which  took  place  prior  to  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  (without  questioning  how  much 
or  how  little  might  have  been  taken  therefrom)  formed  upon 
the  Egyptian  model.  Some  of  their  kings,  Bocchoris  in  par- 
ticular, are  celebrated  as  great  legislators ;'  and  though  it  may 
have  happened  that  the  work  of  many  centuries  and  many 
philosophers  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  individuals,  it  does  not 
the  less  prove  that  it  existed.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in 
the  following  chapter. 

Finally,  the  historical  learning  of  the  priests  was,  as  I  think 
I  have  already  sufficiently  proved,  principally  founded  upon 
public  monuments,  and  it  must  on  that  account  have  been 
esteemed.  It  depended  therefore  upon  art ;  and  this  leads  to 
another  very  interesting  question  in  the  political  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  which  requires  at  least  a  few  observations — ^What  was 
the  state  of  the  arts  ? 

Even  a  mere  glance  at  the  various  kinds  of  artificial  labour 
which  they  have  left  behind,  leads  to  the  conjecture,  that  art 
with  them  was  of  a  different  nature  from  what  it  was  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  same  glance  almost  leads  to  the  general 
conclusion,  that  art  here  stood  in  a  much  closer  relation  to 
practical  life ;  and  that  though  it  often  assumes  a  massive  and 
majestic  character,  representations  of  the  beau  ideal  were  not, 
or  could  not  be,  its  aim.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be  possible 
in  a  nation  that  made  art,  from  its  origin  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, the  foundation  of  their  policy  and  learning ;  among  whom, 
therefore,  it  must  have  attained  a  high  importance ;  such  an 
importance,  that  if  we  were  in  a  condition  to  write  their  his- 
tory, with  it  must  be  given,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  history  of 
the  higher  cultivation  of  the  nation,  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  founded  upon  it ;  but  which,  on  this  very  account,  could 
not  have  the  same  scope  as  among  other  nations,  where  it  re- 
mained entirely  unfettered,  because  it  wa$  carried  on  for  itself 
alone.^ 

1  Diodonu,  i.  p.  90.  To  Bocchoris,  in  particular,  are  aacribod  the  laws  relating  to  trade 
and  commerce. 

*  I  say  nothing  here  of  Mnsic;  thongh,  as  among  the  representations,  musical  instnx- 
mcnts,  especially  the  harp  and  guitar,  are  conspicuous,  Descript,  d'Effypt€fplanehe$  ii.  44, 
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There  were  only  two  great  branches  of  art  in  Egypt,  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture.  These  were  not  only  branches  of  the 
same  stem,  but  were  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  one  without  the  other ;  and  it  re- 
mains doubtful  whether  sculpture  was  the  mistress  or  hand- 
nUaiden  of  architecture.  The  whole  sum  of  the  history  of 
Egyptian  art  may  be  compressed  into  a  simple  sentence  :  ^^  The 
pictorial  arts  in  Egypt  depended  upon  hieroglyphics ;  these 
were  portrayed  by  sculpture ;  but  again,  sculpture  required 
the  public  monuments  as  a  fitting  place  for  its  representations ; 
and  these  public  monuments,  partly  in  themselves,  and  partly 
by  the  labours  of  the  sculptor,  formed  the  basis  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  religion  and  the  state  equally  rested.'' 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  researches  do  not  &11  short  of 
proving,  that  the  Egyptian  architecture,  from  its  beginning  to 
its  completion,  on  its  own  account,  without  any  reference  to  the 
sculpture  which  covered  its  walls,  stood  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  the  state.  If  the  earliest  states  which  were  formed 
in  Egypt  were  priest  states,  whose  central  point  was  a  temple 
or  sanctuary ;  if  they  preserved  this  character  not  only  during 
their  growth,  but  also  after  their  union  into  one  great  empire, 
— braving  all  previous  revolutions  ; — must  not  these  edifices,  by 
this  alone,  have  obtained  a  great  importance  ?  The  existence 
of  the  state,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  upon  them ;  because 
everything  within  it  referred  to  them,  and  to  the  religion  to 
which  they  were  dedicated.  If  even  the  Jew  knits  the  idea  of 
the  continuance,  the  decline,  and  the  restoration  of  his  state, 
with  that  of  the  stability,  overthrow,  and  rebuilding  of  his  tem- 
ple, how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians,  where  the  priest  caste  had  even  still  greater  influ- 
ence than  it  had  among  the  Jews  !  Ought  we  then  to  wonder 
that  the  building  and  preservation  of  these  monuments  were  so 
much  attended  to  ?  Besides,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
whole  architecture  of  the  nation  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
been  concentrated  in  their  erection  and  enlai^ement ;  as  the 
climate,  particularly  in  Upper  Egypt,  left  but  little  necessary 
with  regard  to  private  dwellings.  Architecture,  as  a  fine  art, 
could  scarcely  be  applied  to  these  in  Egypt,  where  they  were 
built  fistf  too  lightly  for  any  part  of  them  to  be  preserved ; 
hence  its  application  only  to  public  edifices,  temples,  and  pa- 

01,  as  well  as  flutes,  and  even  a  double  flute,  L  70,  it  is  certain  the  Egyptiaiis  did  not  neglect 
it    SeethetreatifleinDetcnjp^.  ToL  i 
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laces.  They  were  destined  for  very  numerous  purposes ;  and 
even  the  temples,  from  their  whole  arrangement,  could  not 
well  have  been  intended,  exclusively,  for  religious  worship. 
The  proper  sanctuary  is  only  a  kind  of  chapel  of  moderate  ex- 
tent;* but  this  chapel  is  surrounded  by  stupendous  buildings 
of  different  sorts,  colonnades,  courts,  saloons,  etc.  Upon  their 
use  history  aflfords  us  no  precise  information ;  yet  who  can 
doubt,  but  that  in  them  the  assemblies  of  the  priests  and  state 
officers  took  place ;  that  they  formed  the  palaces,  though  not 
the  mere  dwellings,  of  the  kings ;  the  places  also  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  people  bringing  tribute,  for  the  audience  of  ambas- 
sadors, for  the  tribunals  of  justice,  for  the  holding  of  banquets 
given  by  the  kings,  etc.  etc.  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
whole  public  life  of  the  Egyptians  was  connected  with  these 
state  buildings  and  temples?^ 

Formerly  these  Egyptian  monuments  were  known  by  little 
more  than  dry  descriptions ;  since  the  appearance  of  the  great 
French  work  upon  Egypt,  however,  they  are  placed  as  it  were 
before  our  eyes.  In  great  works  on  architecture,  it  pre-emi- 
nently happens  that  the  impression  they  excite  depends  very 
materially  upon  the  size  of  the  plates  in  which  they  are  por- 
trayed ;  the  colossal,  therefore,  to  be  effective,  must  appear  in 
colossal  representations.  How  much  our  ideas  are  raised  by 
these  engravings  respecting  the  opulence,  means,  knowledge, 
and  taste  of  the  nation  who  could  erect  such  monuments, — 
just  as  highly  finished  as  they  are  stupendous  !^  To  what  infer- 
ences will  they  not  lead  upon  the  early  history  of  the  world  ; 
upon  the  splendour  and  might  of  ancient  nations ;  and  the  re- 
lations and  connexions  of  states  !  According  to  these  should  the 
nation  be  judged  of  by  posterity ;  and  however  numerous  the 
problems  (perhaps  unsolvable  problems)  which  may  still  re- 
main, we  cannot  easily  err  very  widely  respecting  the  whole : 
too  many  inlets  are  open,  by  which  we  may  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  their  character,  of  their  knowledge,  and  of  their 
whole  existence. 

The  architecture  itself  has  undergone  a  close  examination, 
both  with  regard  to  its  mechanical  and  sBsthetic  qualities,  by 
many  who  are  capable  of  criticising  it,  and  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgment  respecting  it ;  and  certainly  by  such  as  from 
their  early  education  were  rather  prejudiced  against  it  than 

»  Denon,  ii  p.  164. 

*  Compare  the  statements  of  Denon,  iL  p.  255,  upon  the  great  temple  of  Kaznae. 
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prepossessed  in  its  favour.  It  has  not  only  stood  this  test  as  a 
whole,  but  appears  more  correct,  and  richer,  and  more  perfect, 
in  proportion  as  the  examination  is  carried  into  its  details. 

That  a  theory,  whose  rules  were  invariably  followed,  must 
have  formed  the  groundwork  of  this  architecture  is  manifest. 
How  else  shall  we  account  for  everything  about  it  being  so 
well  adjusted,  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  ?  The 
plan  once  laid  down  at  the  foundation,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
variably followed  in  every  temple,  for  each  forms  a  finished 
whole,  though  the  building  of  it  perhaps  took  up  centuries. 
By  this  means  this  architecture  always  preserved  the  same 
character,  and  perhaps  underwent  less  change  in  the  course  of 
a  thousand  years  than  that  of  the  Greeks  in  a  century. 

The  plan  and  the  regulation  of  these  sanctuaries  seem,  not- 
withstanding the  differences  in  their  size,  and  some  lesser  mat- 
ters, to  have  been  in  their  main  points  so  much  alike,  that  the 
general  rules  are  easily  recognised  in  them,  by  which  public 
architecture  in  Egypt  was  indissolubly  bound.  The  first  en- 
trance was  to  be  composed  of  masses,  filling  the  mind  with 
awe  and  veneration  by  their  magnitude;  hence  those  im- 
mense pylones,  or  blunted  pyramids,  peculiar  to  Egyptian 
architecture,  between  which  the  entrance  was  placed.*  Through 
this  they  passed  into  an  open  court  surrounded  with  columns, 
which  had  partition  walls,  half  or  two-thirds  of  their  height. 
These  courts,  with  columns,  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  congregation  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they  might  see  the 
holy  ceremonies  and  processions  from  a  certain  distance. 
Everything,  therefore,  was  so  regulated  and  calculated,  that 
this  might  be  done  conveniently.  To  this  court  followed  the 
great  portico,  supported  by  three  or  four  rows  of  immense 
columns,  to  which  a  second  portico  very  often  succeeded. 
From  these  was  a  way  into  the  saloons,  of  which  there  were 
three  or  four  behind  one  another,  probably  intended  for  pro- 
cessions, as  they  are  often  portrayed  on  the  walls,  and  other 
ceremonies;  the  last  of  these  saloons  formed  the  proper 
sanctuary.  This  consisted  of  a  niche  of  granite,  or  porphyry, 
in  one  piece,  which  contained  the  sacred  animal,  or  even  the 
statue  of  the  deity,  who  was  here  worshipped.  On  both  sides 
of  the  saloons,  as  well  as  behind,  were  corridors,  which  led  into 
chambers  and  apartments,  the  dwellings  or  abode  of  the  priests. 
The  whole  was  again  surrounded  by  an  enclosure ;  so  that  the 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  283^  sqq. 
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number  of  walls  effectually  prevented  the  entrance  to  the  sanc- 
tuary from  being  violated  by  the  profane.  All  here  was  of 
stone,  without  cement ;  everything,  therefore,  was  estimated 
to  endure  by  its  own  massiveness,  so  that  even  time  could  do 
but  little  against  these  edifices.  What  still  remains  standing, 
stands  fixed  and  immovable ;  man  and  fire  have  here  and 
there  expended  their  fiiry  upon  them ;  the  shock  of  earth- 
quakes is  unknown  in  Egypt. 

The  most  imposing  of  the  separate  members  of  this  archi- 
tecture, are  those  huge  entrances,  and  the  prodigious  masses 
which  help  to  form  them.  They  have  been  examined  within 
as  well  as  without ;  and  seem  to  have  served  not  only  to  in- 
crease the  general  magnificence,  but  to  have  had  a  particular 
end ;  and  a  very  probable  conjecture  has  been  started,  that  their 
terraces  were  made  use  of  for  astronomical  and  astrological  ob- 
servations.* 

But  above  all,  it  is  the  pillars  and  their  capitals  which  most 
excite  astonishment.  It  is  in  these  that  the  great  magnificence 
of  the  Egyptian  architecture  displays  itself,  notwithstanding  its 
simplicity,  in  so  wonderful  and  admirable  a  manner.  The 
ornaments  of  the  capitals  are  evidently  borrowed  from  a  few 
native  plants, — the  lotus,  the  palm,  and  some  others.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  fancy  could  have  found  a  sufficient 
field  in  these  for  the  production  of  such  an  astonishing  and 
endless  variety  ?  The  Egyptian  pillars  are  in  this  respect  un- 
like the  Grecian,  as  the  capital  of  every  pillar  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar ornament ;  though  not  without  reference  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  other  parts,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  not 
thereby  injured.  The  monuments,  moreover,  lead  to  enlarged 
views  respecting  the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  architecture. 
The  cursory  inspection  of  the  temples  of  Thebes,  Philae,  and 
others,  by  Denon,  enabled  him  to  mark  the  progress,  and  to 
trace  the  gradations  of  architectural  science;^  and  his  views 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  minute  examinations  of  Gau  and 
others.  Though  some  of  the  temples  at  Thebes  may  betray 
even  the  infancy  of  the  science,  yet  those  of  Apollinopolis 
Magna  and  Tentyra  display  it  in  the  highest  perfection  which 
it  ever  obtained  in  Egypt.  It  might  perhaps  have  taken  cen- 
turies to  bring  it  to  this  maturity ;  and  even  the  few  fragments, 

1  This  seems  confirmed  by  the  modem  disooTery,  that  the  windows  in  the  pylones  are  to 
arranfled  tiiat  a  penon  can  only  look  upwards  and  Tiew  the  hearens,  they  do  not  allow  one 
to  looK  npon  the  earth.    Minntoli,  p.  44. 

*  Denon,  ii.  p.  91, 107^  and  particularly  161. 
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which  may  be  gleaned  of  Egyptian  history^  strengthen  the 
belief,  that  the  erection  of  one  of  those  stupendous  monuments 
was  not  the  work  of  one  but  of  many  generations.  How  many 
kings  were  there,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  added  to  the 
temple  of  Phtha  at  Memphis  before  it  was  fully  completed  ? 
But  what  will  be  our  ideas  of  the  antiquity  of  this  art,  when 
we  are  informed  of  the  discovery  made  at  Elephantis,  Edfu, 
and  other  places,  that  even  these  ancient  monuments  were,  in 
part,  built  of  the  materials  of  other  monuments,  which  were 
then  just  as  ancient  ?  *  What  a  long  succession  of  centuries 
must  have  passed  away,  during  which  Upper  Eg)rpt  remained 
the  central  point  of  the  civilized  world  ! 

But  in  Egypt,  the  sister  art,  sculpture^  is  almost  inseparably 
connected  with  architecture,  a  science  which,  though  naturally 
dumb,  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  her  sister !  A  passing  glance 
at  the  Egjrptian  monuments  teaches,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  the  principal  application  of  sculpture  was  to  portray  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  sacred  rites,  adorations,  offerings,  and  processions. 
But  as  it  is  undeniable  that  hieroglyphics  continued  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  sculpture,  and  with  it  of  all  the  pictorial  arts 
of  Egypt,  this  explains,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
course  which  the  art  took  in  this  country. 

Hieroglyphic  writing  borrowed  its  characters  from  the  ob- 
jects of  nature  and  art  which  it  portrayed.  If  in  these  repre- 
sentations the  artists  aimed  to  attain  merely  perspicuity,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  objects  they  represented  snould  be  immedi- 
ately recognised.  Accuracy  and  precision  of  outline,  and 
mechanical  skill  in  the  detail,  would  effect  this ;  and  in  these 
respects  the  pictorial  arts  of  Egypt  excelled,  even  when  not  ap- 
plied to  hieroglyphics.  They  portrayed  subjects  at  rest  rather 
than  in  motion, — military  pieces  excepted  ; — expression  of  the 
passions  was  completely  beyond  their  sphere.  If,  however,  the 
representations  of  objects  at  rest  rather  than  in  motion  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  proper  end  of  sculpture,  then  it  will  ap- 
pear that  it  remained  in  Egypt  true  to  its  character ;  but  as  it 
was  so  little  anxious  to  give  expression  to  the  beau  idealy  it 
must,  upon  that  account  alone,  notwithstanding  the  great  per- 
fection it  attained  to  in  other  respects,  be  ranked  a  grade  below 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  art. 

The  immense  number  of  sculptures  with  which  the  partitions 

>  Description  d^Egt/ptey  cap.  L  p.  69. 
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and  walls  are  decorated,  is  the  first  thing  to  excite  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  beholder.  After  all  that  the  united  industry  of 
the  French  artists  have  given  us  in  their  engravings,  they  still 
remain  no  more  than  so  many  specimens.  It  formed  part  of 
the  completion  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  that  its  walls,  its  columns, 
as  well  as  the  ceilings,  should  be  wholly  covered  with  sculpture; 
the  long  narrow  reliefs  of  the  cornices  alone  excepted,  which 
always  remained  clear.  They  were  so  disposed,  however,  ac- 
cording to  settled  rules,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  building,  neither  were  they  allowed  to  interrupt 
the  massive  forms  of  the  architecture.  According  to  these 
rules  were  regulated  the  size  and  order  of  the  reliefs ;  and, 
consequently,  nothing  here  seems  overcharged,  though  all  is 
covered  with  sculpture.  But  when  it  becomes  manifest,  by 
the  more  accurate  examination  of  the  stone,  that  the  facility  of 
working  upon  it  with  the  chisel  was  very  great,  this  opulence 
becomes  in  some  degree  accounted  for. — ^What  a  number  of 
artists,  therefore,  must  ancient  Egypt  have  contained,  in  order 
to  perform  all  this  labour ! 

Upon  the  subjects  of  these  sculptures  a  tolerably  clear  light 
has  lately  been  shed ;  so  much  so,  that  we  can  at  least  now 
judge  of  them  in  a  general  way,  although  but  little  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  explanation  of  particulars.  Proper  hiero- 
glyphics form  but  a  small  part  of  them ;  the  principal  are  the 
great  reliefs,  or  pictures,  which  represent  religious  rites,  the 
deities,  and  their  worship.  These  consist,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  offerings  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  also  sacrifices,  among 
which  ,human  victims  are  scarcely  to  be  mistaken.  I  have 
stated,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  that  I  do  not  by 
any  means  consider  these  works  of  art  as  merely  ornamental, 
but  that  I  believe  them  to  have  an  historical  sense,  as  repre- 
sentations of  offerings  made  by  the  Pharaohs  in  hom^e  to  the 
priests,  who,  in  return,  conferred  upon  these  monarchs  hon- 
ourable distinctions  and  privileges.*  But  as  similar,  or  even 
the  same,  pictures  are  so  often  repeated,  one  would  suppose 
the  pictorial  art  to  have  been  limited  by  law  to  certain  subjects. 
Besides  these,  there  are  representations  of  processions,  among 
which  those  of  the  sacred  ark,  already  described,  are  most  fre- 
quent, though  with  many  variations.*  In  the  following  chap- 
ter it  will  be  seen,  that  sculpture  was  by  no  means  confined  to 

1  See  p.  193,  sqq. 

*  See  m  particular  the  one  portrayed  upon  the  temple  of  Kamac  at  Thebet,  AnHquUitp 
vol.  ill  plates  xxzii.  xzztI. 
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these  religious  subjects,  but  that  the  chisel  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed, at  least  on  the  palace  walls  of  Thebes,  to  portray  and 
perpetuate  pages  of  history.  Near  the  religious  representa- 
tions are  foundinscriptions,  wholly  composed  in  hieroglyphics, 
which  evidently  refer  to  them ;  but  nothing  similar  has  yet 
been  discovered  near  the  historical  reliefs.^ 

But  what  must  have  heightened  in  a  wonderful  manner  the 
effect  of  these  sculptures,  and  the  general  appearance  of  these 
temples,  was,  that  all  these  sculptures  were  likewise  paintings. 
Probably  all  those  on  the  outside  were  painted  as  well  as  those 
of  the  interior.*  In  this  operation  only  four,  or,  reckoning  the 
white,  only  five  colours  were  made  use  of,  that  is,  yellow,  red, 
blue,  green,  and  the  white,  but  no  intermixture  of  them.  The 
application  of  these  colours  to  the  various  objects  was  subject 
to  fixed  rules.  The  same  gods  were  represented  in  the  same 
colours ;  as,  for  example,  Ammon  usually  blue.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  impression  made  upon  the  beholder,  by  this 
display  of  colours  upon  these  huge  buildings ;  eye-witnesses 
affirm,  that  what  they  have  seen  of  it  completely  harmonizes 
with  the  general  character  of  the  whole.*  But  we  can  easily 
conceive,  that  this  use  of  colours  might  have  a  striking  effect 
upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Besides  this,  these  paint- 
ing were  made  use  of  for  embellishing  the  walls  of  the  rock- 
sepulchres  ;  and  these  representations  are,  as  near  as  possible, 
exact  copies  of  the  objects  and  affairs  of  common  life,  and  are 
highly  finished.  Precision  and  correctness  of  outline  seem  to 
have  been  duly  observed ;  but  what  they  are  most  distinguished 

>  Betides  the  accounts  which  haye  been  published  by  the  French  literati  and  artists,  the 
narratiye  of  the  British  Captain  Burr,  who  was  attachea  to  the  Indian  division  that  was  sent 
to  Egypt,  is  deseryingof  attention ;  it  will  be  found  in  Bibl.  Britanniea.  yol.  zzxviii.  LUeT" 
aiure,  p.  208—221.  He  certainly  yinted  only  the  temple  of  Denderah ;  but  it  cannot  be  un- 
interesting to  hear  the  obseryations  of  a  British  trayeller,  more  e8pe<aally  when  just  come 
firom  India,  upon  the  same  oI:!Ject  which  had  just  been  examined  by  the  French,  as  it  will, 
at  least,  serye  to  conyince  us  of  the  credit  due  to  the  statements  and  obseryations  of  the 
former.  In  the  drapery  of  the  fig^ures  he  recognises  the  costume  which  still  preyails  in 
India.  **  Often,"  says  he,  "  haye  I  comectured,  and  this  ooigecture  was  neyer  so  much 
strengthened  as  by  the  view  of  this  temple,  and  tiie  sculpture  with  which  it  is  ornamented, 
that  a  sreater  resemblance  in  manners,  and  oonsequentiy  a  closer  firiendly  connexion,  must 
Ibrmerty  have  existed  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  when  they  were  yet  united  by  the  same 
worship."  It  is,  tiierefore,  only  a  resemblance,  and  not  an  exact  likeness ;  it  is  not  of  mutual 
descent,  but  of  mutual  intercourse,  of  which  he  here  speaiks.  "  The  Indians  who  accom- 
panied us,"  he  adds,  '*  regarded  these  ruins  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  veneration :  the 
effect  of  a  resemblance  which  many  of  the  figures  they  saw  here  bore  to  their  own  deities ; 
and  still  more  of  the  opinion  that  uiis  temple  was  the  work  of  a  Rakschah  who  had  visited 
the  earth."  In  oonfinnation  of  what  is  stated  (p.  239}  from  Alvarez  respecting  the  statues 
of  lions,  as  fountains,  at  Ajram,  I  see  that  Burr  mentions  the  same  at  Denderah ;  namely, 
oouchant  lions,  whose  jaws  serve  for  water-scouts.  This  tiierefore  is  ancient  Ejiyptian 
taste ;  and  confirms  wlutt  is  said  upon  the  antiquity  of  Axum,  if  indeed  that  requires  any 
confirmation. 

*  The  illuminated  leaf,  with  the  temple  of  Kamac,  affords  a  lively  impression  of  this  re- 
markable sight.    AniiquUiSt  vol.  iii.  plate  xxxiv. 

'  Deicription  d^Effypte^  cap.  v.  p.  18. 
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by,  is  the  freshness  and  durability  of  the  colours ;  in  this  re- 
spect the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  surpassed  all  other  people ; 
but  of  the  intermixing  of  colours  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
the  slightest  idea/ 

If  under  these  circumstances  the  application  of  painting  be- 
came necessarily  limited,  that  of  sculpture  was,  in  an  equal 
proportion,  extended.  As  by  this,  especially,  hieroglyphics 
were  portrayed,  it  consequently  occupied,  to  a  certain  d^ree, 
the  place  of  writing ;  at  least  in  all  those  affairs  which  would 
have  been  written  down  for  posterity ;  and  since  this  was  done 
upon  the  public  monuments,  architecture  and  sculpture  became 
here  so  closely  connected,  that  it  may  be  doubted  which  of  the 
two  was  formed  for  the  other.  There  was  scarcely  any  where 
in  ancient  Egypt,  a  temple  whose  walls  were  not  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  reliefs ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  absolutely 
established,  that  these  buildings  were  erected  to  receive  these 
inscriptions,  that  certainly  formed  one  of  their  principal  objects. 
However  difficult  our  situation  may  make  it  for  us  to  explain 
these  inscriptions  and  representations,  yet  it  is  clearly  manifest, 
that  they  relate  in  part  to  astronomical,  historical,  strictly  re- 
ligious, and  perhaps  moral  subjects.  Since  architecture  and 
sculpture,  in  this  manner,  walked  hand  in  hand  among  the 
Egyptians,  their  public  monuments  and  edifices  preserved 
thereby  a  new  and  important  consideration,  greater  than  what 
they  ever  could  have  done  among  any  other  people.  "  An  Egjrp- 
tian  temple,"  says  a  modern  traveller,*  "  is,  as  it  were,  an  open 
book,  where  science  unfolds,  where  morality  teaches,  where 
the  useful  arts  are  set  forth.  Everything  seems  to  speak,  all 
seems  animated ;  and  all  in  the  same  spirit.*  The  door-posts, 
the  most  secret  comers,  give  a  lesson  or  a  rule ;  and  the  whole 
in  most  wonderful  harmony."  Thus,  then,  these  majestic 
buildings  became,  in  a  manner,  living  archives  of  the  science 
and  knowledge  of  the  nation ;  after  this,  can  we  be  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  great  importance  which  they  had  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Egyptians? 

The  arts  in  general,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 

1  [It  18  Tery  difficult  to  belieTO  this :  for  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  painter  eoold  be 
long  in  the  habit  of  using  colours  'without  accident  makina  nim  acquainted  with  the  eSSoct 
of  compounding  them.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  suppose  that  its  practice  was  on  some  ac- 
count forbidden  rather  than  unknown  ?     Trans.]  ^     *  Denon,  iL  p.  16. 

'  [I  cannot  withhold  the  foUowinff  similar  animated  description  by  one  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen :  '*  Ererything  seems  to  roeuc  and  moye  around  you,  and  is  so  different  from  what  a 
person  meets  with  in  any  part  of  Euro]^',  that  the  mind  is  astonished,  and  feels  as  if  abeo- 
lutely  introduced  to  beinffs  of  olden  time,  to  converse  with  them,  and  to  witness  the  cere- 
momes  wititi  which  they  delighted  to  honour  their  god."  Dr.  Kichardson's  TVooefr.    TVwis.] 
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mere  laborious  part,  formed  in  Egypt  a  portion  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  priests.  What  a  large  portion  of  mechanical  and 
mathematical  knowledge,  which  only  the  priests  possessed,  was 
required  for  this  arclutecture,  even  allowing  them  to  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  artists  and  overseers  in 
their  erection !  ^  and  scarcely  could  it  have  been  otherwise  with 
sculpture,  as  by  this  their  knowledge  was  preserved. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  whole  circle  of 
priestly  literature  and  science,  or  priestly  religion,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  popular  religion,  which  must  necessarily  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  it.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  close  con* 
nexion  existed  between  the  religion  of  the  people  and  that  of 
the  priests,  namely,  in  the  worship  of  the  same  deities  ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain,  that,  though  in  particular  points  they  may 
be  found  to  agree,  they  could  not  throughout  be  the  same. 
The  learning  of  the  priests  neither  could  nor  should  be  made 
the  business  of  the  people ;  it  belonged,  indeed,  exclusively  to 
the  higher  castes.  The  popular  religion  consisted,  in  Egypt 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  in  the  feasts 
connected  with  it ;  and  in  certain  religious  opinions,  which,  in 
part,  had  an  important  influence  upon  practical  life. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  same  deities  which  were 
the  object  of  the  priestly  reUgion  were  worshipped  by  the  peo^ 
pie,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  their  names  had  the  same  ideas 
attached  to  them  in  the  popular  belief  that  they  had  in  the 
learned  system  of  the  priests.  It  is  certain,  that  the  notions  of 
the  vulgar  respecting  the  gods  were  as  rude  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  Egyptians  as  among  any  other  nation ;  pernaps 
even  ruder,  as  their  worship  of  animals  seems  to  render  pro- 
bable :  a  phenomenon  which  has  caused  the  learned  in  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  an  amazing  deal  of  trouble.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  for  example,  there  were  not  only  various  kinds  of 
animals  held  sacred,  and  which  a  man  durst  not  kill  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  death  ;  but  there  were  particular  indi- 
viduals of  them  housed  in  the  temple,  where  they  were  tended 
with  the  greatest  care  ;  offerings  were  made  to  them,  and  the 
honours  of  divine  worship  paid  them ;  indeed,  even  at  their 
death  they  were  embalmed,   and    laid  in  a  sacred  sepul- 

*  The  liiffhly  interesting  representation  of  the  remoml  of  a  colossiu,  for  which  we  «r9  in- 
debted to  Minutoliy  plate  ziil.,  certainly  proTes  that  human  strength  was  the  moTing  power ; 
but  though  this  might  be  the  case  in  the  transport  of  the  colossus,  yet  the  labour  of  man 
would  be  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  rearing  it  up,  as  wc^  as  for  the  upraising  of  the  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  which  formed  the  ceilings  of  the  haUs  of  columns.  Me<£jAical  aid, 
in  these  cases,  mutt  haye  been  brought  into  operation. 

2  A  2 
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chre.^  General  as  this  animal  idolatry  was  among  the  Egyptians, 
it  varied  in  different  districts.  There  were  only  a  few  kinds  of 
animals  to  which  all  the  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours.  Of 
the  rest,  some  were  in  one  place  holy,  and  in  another  unholy ; 
in  one  nome  a  man  might  kill  and  eat  that,  which  in  another 
he  would  himself  be  put  to  death  for  injuring.* 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
animal  idolatry  had  its  origin  in  the  first  and  rudest  periods  of 
nations.  It  flowed,  without  doubt,  from  the  same  source  as  the 
worship  of  other  natural  objects ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  explain  its  origin  beyond  this :  and 
the  insufficiency  of  all  hypotheses,  ancient  and  modem,  which 
have  been  adopted,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the 
animals,  at  others  from  their  utility,  or  their  noxiousness  to 
man,  suflScieutly  prove  it.  Man  must  become  himself  a  savage 
before  he  can  be  able  to  judge  of  the  relation  in  which  a  savage 
feels  himself  towards  the  brute  creation.  He  will  not  till  then 
be  able  to  point  out  the  course  of  perceptions,  by  which  he  was 
brought  to  regard  animals  as  objects  of  adoration.  The  causes 
before  mentioned  confer,  in  my  opinion,  a  power  of  reasoning 
upon  the  savage  of  which  he  is  not  possessed.  A  mere  child- 
ish delight  in  this  or  that  particular  kind  of  animal  was  most 
probabty  the  cause,  though  I  by  no  means  hold  it  for  the  only 
one.' 

Let  the  reader  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  vast  regions  of  Af- 
rica, and  almost  in  every  part,  from  the  Ethiopian  coast  to  the 
Senegal,  he  will  find  animal  idolatry  introduced;^  he  can 
hardly  then  doubt  that  it  also  existed  among  their  brethren, 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  infancy  of  society.  If,  therefore,  we 
reason  from  the  analogy  of  other  nations,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  was  also  the  religion  of  the  earliest  rude  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  which  in  the  progress  of  civilization  underwent,  design- 
edly or  accidentally,  certain  modifications ;  but  certainly  could 
not  then  have  been  first  introduced. 

The  great  variety  in  the  animal  worship  seems  most  natural- 
ly explained  by  the  great  number  of  different  tribes  which  in- 

^  Ste  the  duquintioii  of  Meinen,  upon  the  animal  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  in  his  Ver- 
miichieit  SehrtfUn,  b.  L  p.  204—224.  •  Herod,  ii.  65,  etc. 

*  Bee  especially  what  Bossman  relates  of  the  worship  of  serpents  at  Fida  in  Guinea  (p. 
^446,  etc.).  It  is  not  there  merely  the  tpecies  of  the  serpent  that  is  sacred  and  inyiolable,  but 
some  of  them  are  in  a  partJcular  ouilding  preserved  and  hononr»l  as  gods ;  exactly  as  among 
•the  Egyptians. 

-  *  Some  Tery  learned  remarks  are  made  npon  this  subject  in  Bovdich :  An  Estay  on  the 
Stgterstitiotu  Ctutomt  and  Arts  common  to  the  ancient  EgyptianB^  Abj/uinians,  and  the 
Ashanteet,  Lond.  1821 ;  especially  upon  animal  idolatry. 
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habited  Bgypt  A  similar  alteration  is  found  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  rest  of  Africa.  What  animals  were  held  for  holy 
or  unholy,  seems,  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation,  to  have  depend- 
ed upon  such  very  trifling  and  unimportant  circumstances^ 
that  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  exactly  which  they  were. 
Why,  therefore,  the  crocodile  was  holy  in  one  part  of  Egypt, 
and  the  hippopotamus  in  another,  it  is  now  impossible  to  de- 
termine any  further  than  that  it  was  the  primeval  religion  of 
this  or  that  race. 

But  in  looking  to  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  animal  wor- 
ship of  Egypt  in  later  times,  it  appears  evidently  to  have  stood 
in  a  closer  relation  to  the  political  formation  of  the  people ; 
and  to  have  been  made  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
priest  caste,  at  the  foundation  of  their  colonies^  of  alluring  the 
neighbouring  savage  tribes,  and  of  bringing  them  into  a  po- 
litical connexion  with  themselves.  The  animal  idolatry  of 
Egypt  differed,  as  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Herodotus, 
according  to  the  nomes.  Is  it  not  fair,  therefore,  to  conjecture 
from  this,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  in  the 
places  where  they  founded  colonies,  to  gain  over  the  rude 
inhabitants  by  the  adoption  of  their  worship ;  and  by  the 
appointment  of  apartments  in  their  temples  for  the  animals 
which  these  held  sacred,  to  make  these  temples  the  eommoa 
sanctuary  of  the  tribe  ? 

It  is  probable,  however,,  that  this  worship  became  much 
changed  by  political  revolutions.  For  example,  the  sacred 
steer  of  Memphis  became  the  national  god  of  all  Egypt,  and 
may  we  not  suppose  this  to  be  owing  to  Memphis  having 
been  the  capital  of  all  Egypt  ? 

But  let  us  turn  now  from  this  animal  idolatry,  considered  as 
the  popular  religion,  to  the  very  different  application  which 
the  priests  made  in  their  literature,  of  the  animals  held  saered 
by  the  vulgar.  In  the  first  place,  they  borrowed  many  of  their 
written  characters  from  them^  As  hieroglyphics  in  general 
were  pictures  of  objects  of  nature  and  art,  it  cannot  appear 
strange  that  pictures  of  animals  should  form  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  these  characters.  Further,  as  these  animals  were  held  sacred 
by  the  popular  superstition,  they  became  pre-eminently  adopt- 
ed, by  a  venr  natural  association  of  ideas,  as  representatives  of 
divinity.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sparrow-hawk,  whose  form 
is  seen  upon  the  entrance  of  the  temples,  and  in  so  many  other 
situations,  signified  in  general  divine,  sacred,  consecrated. 
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Thus  the  beetle  signified  the  universe ;  and  so  on.  But  since 
these  people  likewise  expressed  certain  attributes  of  the  gods 
by  certain  animals,  it  seems  very  probable  that  in  this  way 
arose  the  custom,  to  us  so  absurd,  of  representing  the  deities, 
which  in  other  respects  are  imagined  to  have  the  human  form, 
witli  the  heads  of  animals ;  specimens  of  which  are  so  frequent 
upon  all  the  Egyptian  monuments.  And  when  we  discover 
the  constant  endeavour  of  the  priest  caste  to  copy,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  deities  whom  they  serve,  in  their  bearing  and  in 
their  whole  exterior  deportment,  it  becomes  very  apparent, 
why  the  priests  are  so  often  portrayed  with  animals'  heads  or 
masks ;  although  without  knowing  the  ritual  of  the  priesthood, 
which  we  do  not  possess,  the  explication  of  particulars  must 
always  remain  dubious  and  obscure. 

The  sacred  rites  and  popular  feasts  of  the  Egyptians  are  so 
accurately  described  by  Herodotus,*  that  a  very  just  notion 
may  be  formed  of  them  without  any  distrust ;  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  so  much  the  more  valuable,  because  they  not  only 
bring  us  acquainted  with  the  priest  caste,  but  also  with  the 
character  and  manner  of  thinking  of  the  lower  classes.  From 
all  that  Herodotus  says  upon  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  teaching  of  the  ruling  caste,  and  notwithstanding 
the  influence  which  the  use  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace 
must  have  had  upon  them,  still  constantly  preserved  in  their 
character  features  of  their  earliest  rude  state,  above  which,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  they  seem  to  have  been  but  very  little 
raised.  How  could  this  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  every 
branch  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  every  higher  part  of  edu- 
cation, was  confined,  exclusively,  to  the  upper  classes  ?*  Their 
feasts  and  holy  rites  were  nearly,  without  exception,  made  up 
of  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  in  which  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  savage  pleasure,  or  extravagant  penitence  and  atonement 
for  their  real  or  imaginary  sins*     The  latter  were  much  more 

*  Herod,  ii.  40,  42,  60,  63. 

*  Although,  according  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  introduction,  (p.  260,)  -apon  the  know- 
ledge of  hieroglyphics,  so  far  es  the  demotic  wilting  was  deiired  from  these,  they  could  not 
be  wholly  hidden  from  the  people,  yet  the  tymbohe  and  enigmaUe  writings  still  remained 
unknown  to  them ;  and  though  they  saw  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  yet,  as  far  as 
I  know,  no  proof  exists  that  they  wero  able  to  read  the  sacred  books  of  the  priests,  and  un- 
derstand them.  That  the  priest  caste,  as  well  as  the  Bramins,  kept  this  locked  up  from  the 
nation,  in  order  to  preserve  in  their  own  body  the  exdurive  possession  of  knowledge  which 
the  people  could  not  do  without,  does  not  require,  in  my  opinion,  a  single  poof^  because  ift 
seems  to  spring  from  the  spirit  of  the  caste.  I  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  Zoega,  da  Obe» 
liacia,  p.  482,  ttiat  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was  peculiar  to  the  priesthood,  metvly 
because  it  was  too  difficult,  and  required  too  much  time  in  learning,  to  do  attained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 
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frequent  and  excessive  among  the  Egyptians  than  the  former : 
few  of  their  feasts  were  without  penances;  and  most  of  their 
offerings  to  the  gods  were  expiatory  sacrifices.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  were  accompanied  by  violent  expressions  of  joy^ 
particularly  their  processions,  which  always  bore  the  stamp  of 
that  rude  age,  in  which  moral  sentiments,  and  refined  notions 
of  decency  and  good  manners,  were  but  slightly  developed.* 

Among  a  people,  that  from  the  earliest  times  had  been  go- 
verned by  priests,  oracles  are  the  first  things  that  would  be 
expected ;  the  strongest  band  by  which  rude  nations,  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  can  be  chained  to  a  certain  degree  of  civil- 
ization !  In  the  cases  of  Meroe  and  Ammonium,  examples 
have  already  been  offered  of  states,  in  which  oracles  were  the 
mainspring  that  regulated  all  their  movements ;  and  from  what 
is  known  of  Egypt  in  later  times,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
exercised  less  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  earlier  Egyp- 
tian states.  Whether  each  settlement  of  priests  had  an  oracle 
originally  connected  with  it,  is  not  known ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  they  are  found,  though  not  in  all,  yet  certainly  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities  and  temples  of  Egypt.  Thus  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  of  Hercules,  of  Orus,  or  Apollo, 
of  Bubastis,  or  Artemis,  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  each  in  the  city 
in  which  they  had  their  seat,  are  expressly  mentioned  by  him ; 
but  the  most  famous  of  all,  from  some  cause  now  unknown, 
was  the  oracle  of  Latona  in  the  city  Bute*  The  way  in  which 
the  oracles  were  delivered  was  not  every  where  the  same ;  that 
of  the  oracle  of  Ammon  by  the  sacred  ship,  has  been  already 
explained  in  the  former  part  of  the  volume.'  According  to 
the  direct  testimony  of  Herodotus,  they  were  only  given  by  the 
gods,  and  only  by  certain  of  these  to  whom  it  was  appointed :  a 
regulation  by  which  the  priest  caste  kept  them  more  se- 
curely in  their  own  hands. 

Of  all  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Egyptians,  there  was  no 
one  that  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  their  private  life 
and  public  deportment,  as  their  belief  in  an  ea^istence  after 
death  ;  which,  therefore,  in  a  description  of  the  political  state 

I  Herod,  ii.  48.  Proofs  of  this  might  also  have  been  expected  to  be  found  in  the  scnlp- 
ture,  -which  to  often  portray  offerinflm  and  aacred  rites.  But  the  art  here  again  seems  to  haye 
had  its  fixed  prescriptions,  since  it  Keeps  itself  so  closely  within  certain  Doundaries.  Fre- 
quently is  the  offering  of  the  king,  known  by  his  head-dress,  with  his  suite  represented : 
when  the  people  appear,  they  are  repres^ted  by  single  figures  placed  exactly  in  a  line,  one 
after  the  other,  in  respectful  order.  The  greater  number  of  fig^ixes,  howeyer,  are  pnests, 
shown  by  their  ehthina  and  head-^ren.  *  Herod,  ii.  83, 154. 

*  Page  211.  It  will  be  found  again  represented  in  the  temple  of  Kamao;  Deaeript. 
d'Effypte,  Antiquit^a,  yoL  xiv.  plates  xxxiL  xxxyi. ;  also  at  Elephantis,  yol.  i.  plate  xxzyii. 
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of  the  nation,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
That  this  belief  prevailed  in  Egypt  all  writers  agree ;  it  is  only 
when  we  ask  how  it  was  formed,  that  the  difficulty  begins ;  as 
upon  this  point  there  reigns  a  diversity  of  opinion,  which  can- 
not be  easily  reconciled.  The  plainest  and  most  credible  ac- 
count seems  that  preserved  by  Herodotus,  when  he  says:' 
^'According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  Bacchus  and 
Ceres  are  the  rulers  of  the  lower  world.  But  the  Egyptians 
are  the  first  who  have  asserted  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immor- 
tal ;  for  when  the  body  perishes,  it  enters  the  body  of  a  newly- 
born  animal;  but  when  it  has  passed  through  all  the  land 
animals,  sea  animals,  and  fowls,  it  again  returns  to  a  human 
body.  This  transmigration  is  completely  performed  in  three 
thousand  years."  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the 
Egyptians  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  so  that  the 
soul  in  a  destined  cycle  wandered  through  the  bodies  of  every 
species  of  animals,  till  it  again  returned  to  a  human  body :  not 
to  the  one  it  had  formerly  occupied,  but  to  a  new  one.  But 
another  question  naturally  arises  here,  how  do  the  regulations 
which  were  made  in  Egypt,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  corpse  by  embalming,  as  the  secure  lodgment 
of  it  in  an  elaborately  built  tomb,  agree  with  this  description  ? 
How  can  the  notions  respecting  the  lower  world,  Hades^  or,  as 
it  was  here  called,  the  AmentheSy  which,  from  certain  evidence, 
even  from  that  of  Herodotus,  are  known  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  nation,  be  made  to  agree  with  this  ?  These  two  ideas  are 
so  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  that  the  impossibility  of  re- 
conciling them  must  be  allowed  by  all.' 

This  difficulty  can  only  be  accounted  for,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  difference  between  the  vulgar  religion  and  the  learned  re- 
ligion of  the  priests.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  in  the  way  it  is  imputed  to  the  Egyptians  by  Herodotus, 
could  not  possibly  be  the  popular  belief:  it  bears  about  it  too 
clearly  the  marks  of  having  been  formed  according  to  a  scien- 
tific system.  Is  not  this  evidently  betrayed,  in  the  opinion  that 
the  soul  must  pass  through  all  species  of  animals,  till  it  again 
becomes  united  to  a  human  body ;  and  again  more  especially 
by  the  belief,  that  this  happened  in  a  fixed  cycle  of  time,  which 

>  Herod,  ii  123. 

*  Zoega,  who  has  disciused  with  much  learning  fhe  notions  of  the  Eflrptians  respecting 
the  lower  world,  {de  OheHtcU^  p.  294, 310,)  nndentands  Herodotus  as  foQows :  the  sonl  de- 
scends with  the  body  into  the  lower  world,  and  first  commences  its  wanderings  when  the 
latter  is  decayed.  But  we  Tery  naturally  demand,  how  could  this  opinion  prevaQ  among  a 
people  who  so  embalmed  the  coxpses,  that  they  nevtr  decayed  at  aUf 
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was,  without  doubt,  determined  upon  from  astronomical  and 
astrological  observations  V  I  think  myself  therefore  justified 
in  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  as  a 
philosophical  system  of  the  priests,  and  by  no  means  the  re- 
ligion of  the  vulgar. 

Completely  different  from  this  were  the  faith  and  notions  of 
the  people,  as  they  are  clearly  and  concisely  described  to  us  by 
Diodorus.*  "  The  Egyptians,"  he  says,  **  consider  this  life  as  of 
very  trifling  consequence,  and  they  therefore  value  in  propor- 
tion a  quiet  repose  afler  death.  This  leads  them  to  consider 
the  habitations  of  the  living  as  mere  lodgings,  in  which,  as  tra- 
vellers, they  put  up  for  a  short  time ;  while  they  call  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead  everlasting  dwellings,  because  the  dead  con^ 
tinue  in  the  grave  such  an  immeasurable  length  of  time.  They 
therefore  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  building  of  their  houses, 
but  bestow  a  cost  and  care,  scarcely  credible,  upon  their  se- 
pulchres.** Although  these  words  may  require  some  further 
explanation,  yet  it  is  evident,  at  the  first  glance,  that  they  offer 
the  key  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  Egyptian  antiquity. 

According  to  this  authority,  the  belief  in  a  continuance  after 
death  was  not  only  entertained  by  the  people,  but  had  also 
an  important  influence  upon  practical  life.  What  the  ideas  of 
the  Egyptians  were  respecting  this  continuance  Diodorus  does 
not  exactly  inform  us ;  but  if  we  consider  their  whole  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  their  dead,  a  doubt  can  scarcely  remain 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  closely  connected  by  them  with  the 
continuance  of  the  body,  and  was  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
a  coarse,  sensual  kind  of  notion.  The  identity  of  the  body  was 
never  laid  aside;  upon  its  preservation  depended  the  con- 
tiquance  of  existence.  It  is  possible  that  certain  philosophical 
ideas  may  afterwards  have  been  joined  to  this  notion,  but  they 
can  be  no  further  developed,  because  it  was  a  rude,  vulgar  su- 
perstition ;  and,  besides,  we  should  infalUbly  be  led  to  impute 
ideas  to  the  Egyptians  which  they  never  had.  But  if  this  be 
taken  as  the  foundation,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
and  climate  are  duly  taken  into  consideration,  every  custom  of 
the  Egyptians  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  corpses 
will  be  easily  accounted  for. 

It  is  at  once  evident  from  this  why  the  preparation  of  mum-^ 
mies  was  so  carefully  attended  to  and  became  so  general  in 

*  Respecting  this  cyde  see  what  Oatterer  •ays,  p.  160,  of  the  treatise  alzeady  quoted. 
•Diodorus,!.  p.  60, 6L 
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Egypt.  The  three  different  metliods,  more  or  less  costly,  are 
described  by  Herodotus.*  Who  can  help  seeing  that  every 
thing  depended  upon  this  preservation  ? — A  preservation  which 
not  merely  secured  the  continuance  of  the  body  for  a  time, 
but,  supposing  it  to  have  escaped  violent  destruction,  preserved 
it  for  ever. 

Hence,  immediately  may  be  inferred,  the  necessity  for  a 
convenient  and  secure  place  in  which  to  bestow  the  dead 
bodies.  Graves  such  as  we  have,  where  the  corpse  is  subject 
to  decay,  would  be  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose ;  and  still  more 
so  the  urns,  preserving  only  the  ashes,  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. In  fact,  real  habitations  for  the  dead  were  required,  in 
which  their  continuance  and  quiet  might  be  as  secure  as  possi- 
ble. The  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  besides  that  its  confined 
space  scarcely  afforded  room  for  the  living,  was  totally  un6t, 
on  account  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  ;  nature  herself,  how- 
ever, seems  as  it  were  to  have  appointed  a  place  for  them.  The 
rocky  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountain-chain,  and  the 
mountain  itself,  was  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods, 
but  afforded,  by  its  caves  and  its  general  character,  just  the 
situation  required ;  since,  where  there  were  no  natural  caves, 
vaults  in  the  rocks  might  be  easily  made,  which  completely 
answered  the  purpose.  This  rocky  strip  of  Egypt  gives  proofs 
of  this  in  every  part.  A  countless  number  of  sepulchres  of 
this  kind,  sometimes  in  the  mountain,  and  at  others  in  large 
subterranean  caverns  under  the  rocky  soil,  to  which  the  descent 
is  by  openings  or  pits,  are  found  both  in  Middle  and  Lower 
Egypt  along  the  Libyan  chain.  Every  Egyptian  city  required 
a  resting-place  of  this  kind  for  its  dead,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  that  of  the  capital.  The  sepulchres  of  Thebes,  ,as 
well  the  royal  tombs,  which  lie  apart  in  the  retired  stony 
valley,  as  the  other  numerous  vaults,*  have  hitherto  more  par- 
ticularly engaged  the  attention  of  travellers,  although  there  are 
others  which  equally  deserve  to  be  explored.' 

We  are  told  by  Diodorus,  that  it  was  upon  adorning  these 
everlasting  abodes  that  the  Egyptians  bestowed  their  greatest 
care.  The  idea  that  the  future  life  is  a  continuation  of  the 
present,  appears  to  be  too  natural  to  man  not  to  be  generally 
adopted.     Hence,  therefore,  the  custom  that  the  sepulchred 

»  Herod,  ii.  86—88.  ■  See  the  engniTings  in  Benon,  pkte  xlii.,  and  many 

excellent  statements  and  remarlu,  ii.  108,  271 1 287. 
»  Like  that  of  Eilcthyia.    Mimoirsa  sur  PEgyptey  iii.  141,  etc 
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were  mostly  fiunily  sepulchres  ;^  hence,  also,  tlie  kind  of  paint- 
ing and  ornaments  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Thus,  as 
the  present  life  of  the  Egyptians  was  divided  between  the  obli- 
gations of  religion  and  domestic  afiairs,  they  represented  both 
these  in  the  gloomy  caverns  of  the  dead.  The  walls,  there- 
fore, were  partly  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  religious  sub- 
jects, and  partly  with  matters  of  every-day  life, — of  agriculture, 
of  arts,  etc.,  by  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  the  se- 
pulchres are  the  true  schools  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 

As  many  of  these  sepulchres,  to  which  the  descent  is  made 
by  pits,  were  under  the  rocky  soil,  covered  with  sand,  there 
arose  a  necessity  for  the  erection  of  some  monument  over  them, 
if  it  were  wished  to  preserve  the  whole  distinct,  or  to  prevent 
the  entrance  from  being  choked  up.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  pyramids  were  raised  for  this  purpose.  Their  shape 
was  best  adapted  to  answer  the  end  described,  and  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  they  became  formed  into  such  huge  masses  ;• 
this  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  still  existing  shorter  pyramids, 
more  especially  if  the  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  great  pyra- 
mids were  the  work  of  the  most  ancient  Ethiopian  race  of  Pha- 
raohs, mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  copies  of  the  pyramids 
at  Meroe.'  Herodotus  remarks,  that  the  subterraneous  ca- 
verns, under  the  great  pyramid,  were  most  highly  deserving  of 

*  Denon,  plate  Ixxri.  ii  818. 

'  See  what  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  Zoega,  de  ObelUcis,  379,  ete. 

*  See  aboYe,  p.  3lo.  It  is  there  mentioned  that  Herodotns's  account  of  the  buHdeit 
•f  the  pyramids  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  It  was  the  account  of  the  priests  of  Mem- 
phis, wnose  knowledffe  was  confined  to  the  buildexs  of  their  own  temple  and  the  monu- 
ments near  it  Did  tnev  know  nothing  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  and  the  rest  of  Middle 
Egypt  ?  Their  relation  snows,  howeyer,  that  the  dynasty  under  whom  they  were  built  must 
haye  reigned  during  a  long  period :  as  a  comparison  with  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Thebes 
does  that  it  was  no  Theban  dynasty.  They  are  altogether  in  a  different  st^le ;  they  contain 
neither  hieroglyphics  nor  relief.  It  is  certain,  from  the  latest  discoyenes,  that  pyramid 
architecture,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  was  quite  common  at  Meroe.  These  are  uie  rea- 
sons which  induce  me  to  belieye,  that  tiie  Egyptian  pyramids  belong  to  the  most  ancient 
monuments,  and  that  they  were  built  by  those  eighteen  Ethiopian  Phmohs,  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  reigned  long  before  Sesostris,  and  are  included  ia  the  three  hundred  ana 
thirty  kings  whose  names  were  read  oyer  by  the  priests.  This  conjecture — for  I  giye  it  as 
nothinff  more — at  least  explains  the  whole ;  and  I  yenture  to  bring  it  forward,  because  no- 
thing nirther  is  founded  upon  it.  My  opinion,  however,  is  confirmed  by  Manetho.  who 
places  the  building  of  the  Rreat  nyramid,  which  Herodotus  refers  to  Cheops,  in  the  jowth 
dynasty.  This  was  one  of  the  aynasties  of  Memphis,  though  of  foreign  extraction,  and  its 
third  lunff,  SimHU,  a  contemner  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards  conyerted,  is  said  to  haye  built 
it.  Euseo.  CAron.  207.  I  think  it  m^  be  concluded  firom  all  this,  that  the  pyramids  belong 
to  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Eg^t,  and  that  they  are  yery  probably  of  Ethiopian 
origin.  At  the  instigation  of  Count  Minutoli,  a  pyramid  of  Saccara  has  been  opened ;  he 
mentions  die  similarity  which  its  formation  bears  to  those  of  Meroe.  Journey^  p.  299.  The 
hieroglyphics  found  therein,  on  the  posts  of  a  side  door,  seem  certainly  to  contradict  the  opi- 
nion nitnerto  entertained,  that  there  are  no  hieroglyphics  in  the  pyramids  ;  should  these, 
howeyer,  upon  further  inquiry,  be  found  to  be  the  only  ones,  it  might  render  the  conjecture 
admissible,  that  they  were  not  cut  in  till  afterwards,  as,  upon  another  door,  others  are  fbund 
drawn  with  black  paint,  which  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  original  foundation.  In  the 
pyramids  of  Meroe  a  few  hieroglyphics  haye  been  disooyered ;  yet  at  present  only  in  the 
yestibule ;  as  hitherto  no  one  nas  oeen  able  to  penetrate  into  tne  intenor.  See  aboye,  p. 
201,  and  Caillaud,  plate  sly.  zlyi. 
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adnfiiration  ;^  and  the  openings,  or  pits,  which  are  found  as 
well  in  this  as  in  the  pyramids  at  Saccara,  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  any  other  purpose  but  the  entrance^  to  those 
subterranean  chambers  of  the  dead,  a  more  accurate  examina- 
tion of  which  is  still  reserved  for  fiiture  travellers. 

The  situation  of  all  these  sepulchres  and  tombs  completely 
harmonizes  with  the  sombre  ideas  of  death.  It  was  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  desert,  where  nature  herself  seemed  to  die; 
where  all  vegetation  ceased ;  and  where  measureless  plains  suc- 
ceeded, whose  boundaries  the  eye  could  not  reach  !  What  was 
more  natural,  than  that  under  such  circumstances  the  idea  of 
an  empire  of  the  dead^  a  lower  world,  an  Amenthes^  should  be 
formed  among  the  Egyptians?  And  since  they  contemplated 
even  the  abode,  as  a  continuance  of  the  present  life,  it  will  be 
evident  from  that,  how  many  ideas  might  become  interwoven 
with  it,  which  otherwise  would  appear  strange.  The  lower 
world  had  its  deities,  its  inhabitants,  even  its  animals.  Dionysos 
and  Ceres,  that  is,  according  to  Herodotus's  own  interpretation, 
Osiris  and  Isis,  governed  the  lower  world,  where  the  former 
bore  the  surname  of  Serapis.'  The  latter,  indeed,  has  his  own 
proper  temple,  in  the  midst  of  the  Egyptian  empire  of  death.^ 
Wolves  are  the  animals  of  the  lower  world,  the  guardians  of 
Amenthes.*  Hence,  therefore,  they  appear  so  frequently,  as 
well  as  the  deities  just  mentioned,  upon  the  monuments  of  the 
dead. 

Thus  becomes  explained  why  the  Egjrptians  paid  so  much 
attention  to  their  funerals.  Until  deposited  in  the  tomb,  the 
deceased  could  not  enter  the  empire  of  death  ;  nor  would  the 
tranquil  continuance  of  his  existence  be  secured,  until  here  he 
had  taken  up  his  fixed  abode.  The  mummies  of  their  ances- 
tors and  families,  therefore,  might  well  be  the  surest  pledges 
among  the  Egyptians  ;^  for  there  was  no  duty  more  sacred^ 
according  to  their  notions,  than  that  of  redeeming  them,  and 
giving  them  a  secure  resting-place. 

These  are,  as  I  believe,  the  principal  points  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Egyptians  respecting  a  hereafter,  so  far  as  believed  by 
the  people.  But,  as  the  picture  of  the  empire  of  death  became 
gradually  filled  up  by  them,  and  the  whole  representation  ex- 
tended, many  other  ideas  were  by  degrees  knit  to  them,  and  of 

'  Herod,  ii.  124.  He  expreasly  odds,  that  their  founder,  Cheops,  intended  them  for  se- 
pulchres. '  Zoep,  1  c.  *  Ibid.  p.  302,  810. 

^  The  ancient  Serapeum  (different  from  the  later  one  in  Alexandria)  is  said  by  Strabo^ 
p.  1161,  to  haye  been  situated  in  the  sand. 

>  Herod.  iL  122 ;  Zoega,  p.  307,  etc.  *  Diodonu,  i.  p.  104« 
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these  there  are  none  more  deserving  our  attention  than  that  of 
the  rewards  and  punishments  administered  by  the  judges  of 
the  lower  world. 

How  little  soever  this  notion  may  seem  to  agree,  at  the  first 
glance,  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire  of  death,  yet  it  may 
easily  be  seen  how  this  belief  might  arise,  when  once  the  idea 
of  an  empire  like  that  of  the  upper  world,  by  a  dominion  of 
deities,  had  been  transferred  to  it.  But  it  was,  as  is  clearly 
seen  from  Diodorus's  statement,  quite  of  a  different  nature  from 
what  it  is  among  us,  and  was  quite  in  unison  with  the  other 
opinions  of  the  nation  respecting  the  lower  world.  Ere  yet 
the  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  began,*  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  same  writer,  a  tribunal  of  death  was  assembled,  consisting 
of  forty  members ;  this  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  determined  whether  he  was  worthy  of  burial  or 
not.  Every  one  was  at  liberty  to  appear  in  this  court  as  ac- 
<suser,  but  he  was  heavily  punished  who  was  found  to  have 
brought  forward  a  false  accusation.  If  the  deceased  was  ad- 
judged worthy  of  burial,  the  deities  of  the  lower  world  were 
then  invoked  to  receive  him  as  an  inhabitant  among  the  just. 

From  this  account  it  is  very  plain  that  the  idea  of  rewards 
and  punishments  after  death  was  closely  connected  with  the 
granting  or  not  granting  of  the  rites  of  sepulchre.*  Indeed, 
accordingly  as  the  deceased  obtained  this  or  not  was  the  en- 
trance to  the  empire  of  death  opened  or  closed,  and  with  that 
his  secure  and  quiet  existence.  But  when  this  tribunal  of 
death  had  once  become  familiar  to  the  people,  when,  more- 
over, they  had  given  to  the  lower  world  a  ruler  and  judge,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  we  should  find  this  institution  still 
further  extended  to  the  lower  world,  and  see  Sempis  intro- 
cluced  there  as  judge  of  the  dead.  A  tribunal  of  the  dead,  of 
this  kind,  is  portrayed  upon  a  coflSn  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  Zoega  has  given  an  admirable  explanation.*  A  scene 
resembling  this  is  portrayed  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  papyrus 
roll,  which  was  found  in  the  coflSn  of  a  mummy,  and  brought 

^  Diodonu,  i.  p.  102,  103.  Amonff  the  Ecryptiaii  ftmeral  customs,  Diodoros  mentions  in 
this  place,  that  of  the  passage  of  the  dead  bo^es  over  a  lake  in  a  bark,  from  tirhich  the  Greek 
&ble  of  the  Styx  is  said  to  hare  arisen.  This  bark  is  frequently  seen  represented,  sometimes 
in  temples,  sometimes  on  papyrus  rolls,  as  well  as  in  the  work,  which  I  shall  presently  quote, 
of  H.  Fontana.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confirand  this  with  the  oracle  snip  of  Ammon, 
described  in  p.  211,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  insignia  of  Ammon,  and  the  poit- 
able  sanctuary  always  found  upon  it. 

*  The  celebrated  death  tribunal  oyer  the  kings  had,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  exactly  the 
same  sense ;  and  were  only  distinguished  from  those  oyer  private  persons  by  being  more 
solemn.  .  '  Zocga,  de  ObeUscts,  p.  306. 
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by  the  French  expedition  into  Europe:^  Osiris  is  here  di^ 
covered  sitting  as  judge,  with  his  usual  attributes.  Before  him 
is  a  lotus  flower,  as  an  emblem  of  the  present  life,  and  a  lion, 
probably  as  keeper  of  the  lower  world.  A  small  human  figure 
is  being  weighed  in  a  large  scale,  by  two  figures,  or  genii,  with 
animals'  heads ;  one  with  that  of  a  dog,  as  sjrmbolical  of  great 
sensuality ;  the  other  with  that  of  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  usual 
symbol  of  the  divine  nature.  Both  lay  hold  of  the  scales  and 
seem  to  address  Osiris,  Hermes,  with  the  ibis  head,  stands 
before  the  latter,  with  writing  tablets  in  his  hand,  wherein  he 
notes  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the  deceased.^  One  would, 
therefore,  conjecture  from  the  above,  that  this  tribunal  was 
about  to  decide,  whether  the  new  comer  might  remain  in  the 
empire  of  death  or  not.  Probably,  however,  these  notions  be- 
came still  further  developed,  and  in  the  progress  of  time  com- 
pletely new  ones  might  become  knit  to  the  old  ones,  which 
approached  much  nearer  to  our  ideas  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  state  and  go- 
vernment of  Egypt  in  general  under  the  Pharaohs.  Let  me 
hope  that  many  things  will  become  still  clearer  and  more 
readily  perceptible  in  the  next  chapter,  in  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  picture  the  principal  state  of  ancient  Egypt — ^the 
hundred-gated  Thebes. 


Chap.  Ill,    Thebes  and  its  Monuments. 

BTHZOPXA  AND  BOTPT  WBKB  BBB  8TBBNOTH,  AVB  IT  WAS  imjfAMITH;    FUT  AHD 
LX7BIH  WBBB  THT  KBLPBB8.     KAHXTK  III.  9. 

However  great  the  obscurity  in  which  the  history  of  Egjrpt  is 
involved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  state  of  Thebes 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  powerful.  It  is  to  this  state^ 
more  particularly,  that  the  efforts  of  the  moderns  have  been 
directed;  efforts,  which  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
rescuing  its  most  interesting  antiquities  from  oblivion,  which 
have  restored  it,  as  it  were,  from  its  ancient  niins ;  and  are  still 

*  The  engTETing  in  Denon,  plate  czlL  He  ezphdnB  it  altogether  wrong  to  be  an  initinting 
into  the  mysteries. 

'  The  explanation  of  tome  subordinate  fignres,  respjecting  which  I  am  nncertain,  I  must 
leave  to  a  ratore  commentator.  We  have  sinee  obtained  many  copies  of  similar  represent* 
ations,  which  are  partly  explained ;  and  especially  Copiefig%ir6e  (Fun  Rouleau  d$  PapffruM 
troMo6  en  Egyptefpar  M.  Fontana,  txpUguipar  M.  Be  Hammer,  a  Vienna,  1822.  Theptin* 
cipol  figures,  Osins,  or  Serapis.  es  ^'udge  of  the  dead,  Theut,  or  Hermes,  as  writa,  a  ngvra 
with  the  scales,  are  the  same ;  out  m  the  subordinate  figures  there  is  much  Taziety. 
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prosecuted  with  much  vigour  and  good  fortune.  Its  history, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  is  one  of  great  importance ;  not  merely 
for  Egypt  alone,  but  as  regards  the  general  history  of  the 
world.  Its  monuments  testify  to  us  of  a  time  when  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  civilization  of  the  human  race ;  a  civilization,  it 
is  true,  which  has  not  endured,  but  which,  nevertheless,  forms 
one  of  the  steps  by  which  mankind  has  attained  to  a  higher 
perfection.  Who,  then,  would  not  like  to  see  an  accurate  and 
complete  narrative  of  its  origin,  rise,  and  fall  ?  But  who  can 
now  expect  or  require  such  a  history  ?  We  pass  at  once  from 
the  regions  of  light  into  an  obscure  twilight  which  has  scarcely 
dawned,  and  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  see  expand 
into  the  fulness  of  day.  Lest,  therefore,  expectation  should 
become  too  sanguine,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  materials  left 
for  a  history  of  ancient  Thebes :  they  consist  of  writers  and 
the  monuments. 

If  Herodotus  had  left  us  as  much  upon  the  history  of  Thebes 
as  he  might  have  done,  how  satisfactory  would  have  been  our 
information !  It  is  extraordinary  that  he,  who  according  to  his 
own  account  was  in  Thebes,^  should  have  scarcely  said  a  word 
of  its  monuments,  and  but  little  more  of  its  history.  If  the 
latter  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  predecessor,  Hecateeus  of  Miletus, 
having  recently  visited  and  described  it,  how  much  reason  have 
we  to  wish  that  the  latter  had  not  written  at  alL  And  as  for 
its  history,  all  we  have  from  Herodotus  is  a  few  particulars 
which  he  collected  in  conversation  with  the  priests  there ;  for 
what  he  says  elsewhere  upon  Egypt,  from  the  accounts  related 
to  him  by  the  priests,  he  seems  to  have  obtained  from  the  priests 
of  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  cities  which  he  visited  before  he 
went  to  Thebes.* 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  is  our  principal  authority.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  most  accurate  accounts  of  the  monu* 
ments  of  Thebes,  and  of  its  history  and  government.  The 
credibility  of  his  statements  mainly  depends  upon  the  sources 
whence  he  drew  them ;  and  these  are  of  three  kinds :  personal 
inspection;  the  information  he  obtained  from  the  priests  at 
Thebes ;  the  accounts  of  preceding  Greek  writers,  who  had 
visited  and  described  Thebes  before  him. 

>  Herod,  ii.  143. 

'  From  the  vaange,  ii  3,  it  is  dear  that  Herodotw  went  first  to  Memphis,  at  that  time 
the  caapital,  and  obtamed  there  his  information  firom  thejpriests ;  and  then  vent  to  HeliopoUs 
and  'niebes  Ibr  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  theirs.  The  historical  aooounts,  cap.  99—142, 
he  noted  down  as  he  receiyed  them  from  the  months  of  the  priests.  He  generally  mentions 
what  ho  receiyed  firom  the  priests  at  Thebes,  as,  for  instance,  cap.  143. 
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Diodorus  was  himself  in  Thebes.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  visited  Egypt  in  the  108th  Olympiad,  that  is,  be- 
tween 60  and  56  years  before  Christ,  during  the  dominion  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes.^  He  speaks,  therefore,  in  his  descriptions 
as  an  eye-witness,  and  there  is  no  reason  here  to  suspect  him 
of  falsehood  or  exaggeration ;  the  less,  indeed,  because  he  re- 
fers to  the  agreement  of  his  statements  with  those  of  other 
writers.*  Some  of  his  descriptions,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have 
been  borrowed ;  either  because  he  had  not  noted  down  the 
circumstances,  or  for  some  other  unknown  reason.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  this  that  he  had  not  himself  seen 
the  objects  which  he  describes. 

A  second  source  open  to  him  was  the  accounts  possessed 
by  the  priests  of  Thebes ;  and  these  were  certainly  written  as 
well  as  oral.  Upon  this  point  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  What  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Egyptian  priests  I  shall 
note  down,  after  having  carefiiUy  examined  it."*  This  testi- 
mony is  so  decisive,  that  it  only  leaves  one  alternative,  namely, 
that  Diodorus  either  had  access  to  the  writings  of  the  Egjrp- 
tian  priests,  or  stands  convicted  of  a  falsehood.  There  appear 
no  grounds  for  the  latter  supposition.  He  may  occasionally 
have  erred  in  chronology,  and  other  matters,  but  no  one  has 
yet  accused  him  of  intentional  misstatements.  A  very  natural 
objection,  however,  and  which  almost  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention,  is,  that  Diodorus  was  unacquainted  with  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  and  could  not  understand  hieroglyphic  writing. 
— But  does  it  not  seem  very  probable  that  there  were  Greek 
translations,  or  extracts,  prepared  by  the  priests  for  the  use  of 
Greek  travellers  who  visited  their  country  ?  When,  indeed, 
we  consider  the  number  of  Greeks  who  visited  Egypt,  this 
appears  the  more  necessary ;  and  should  any  one  still  think  it 
unlikely,  let  him  call  to  mind  that  this  had  actually  been  done, 
two  centuries  previous  to  the  time  of  Diodorus,  at  Heliopolis, 
by  the  high  priest  Manetho,  who  had  drawn  up  in  Greek,  from 
the  archives  of  the  priests,  not  a  mere  abstract,  but  a  continu- 
ous history  of  Egypt.*   This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the 

^  Diodoms,  i.  p.  56.  '  Diodonu,  1.  c. 

'  Diodonu,  i.  p.  80.  airrtlt  ii  T<lt  irap<lL  roXt  Upivo¥  roiv  Karr6,  Atyinrroir  iv  ratv  dvaypttr 
4»ai9  ytypafifiiva  0(XoT(fio»«  l^rrraKOTM  licBTivofuda.  Qua  a  $<»eerdotibua  jEffjf^i  in  com- 
metUixrioa  relata  penaecukUe  examinavimu$f  ea  mmc  exponemtUt  according  to  Weneling's 
tranBlation.  Compare  i.  p.  36,  where  he,  in  stating  the  number  of  population  and  towns, 
expressly  quotes  the  numbers  of  the  commentaries  of  the  priests. 

^  The  Greek  translation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  obdisk  of  Heliopolis,  afterwards  at 
Rome  in  the  Circut  Maximuet  may  sezre  as  another  example ;  Ammianns  Marwrllinns, 
XYii.  4,  has  preseired  it  from  a  manuscript  of  Hermapion. 
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expression  of  Diodorus,  who  does  not  call  the  writings  of  the 
priests  here  mentioned,  their  sacred  writings,  as  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  do  elsewhere,*  but  simply  their  writings.  I  considered 
it  a  duty  to  quote  this  passage,  but  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion itself,  I  must  leave  it,  as  it  is  so  totally  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  We  may  decide,  how- 
ever, upon  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Diodorus  made  use  of  the 
annals  of  the  priests  in  compiling  his  account,  and  certainly  of 
those  of  Thebes. 

The  third  source  whence  Diodorus  drew  his  materials  was 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  who  had  visited  Egypt  before  him : 
and  he  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  respecting  the  writers  of  whose 
works  he  chiefly  availed  himself.  Herodotus  was  not  one  of 
them.  He  only  mentions  him  with  disapprobation,^  on  account 
of  the  fables  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  narration.  The 
authors  by  whom  he  most  profited  were  the  elder  and  younger 
Hecataeus,  Cadmus,  and  Hellanicus.  The  elder  Hecataeus  is 
the  same  person  whose  affair  with  the  priests  of  Thebes  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.*  He  had  been  in  Egypt  but  a  short 
time  before  him,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  had, 
either  in  his  geography,  or  in  a  separate  work,  treated  of  the 
E^ptians.  He  was  a  native  of  Miletus;  and  is  evidently 
meant  in  that  passage  in  which  he,  with  his  two  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  who  had  also  written  upon  Egypt,  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  early  writers.*  Of  the  younger  He- 
cataeus, of  Abdera,  Diodorus  speaks  in  another  passage.^  He 
lived  about  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  elder  one,  under 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  in  Egypt,  and  assuredly  at  Thebes.  He  wrote 
JEgyptiacaj  of  which  Diodorus  seems  to  have  made  free  use. 
— D\xt  the  accounts  of  these  writers  themselves  were  also  drawn 
from  the  statements  of  the  priests  of  Thebes.  One  great  and 
general  result  is,  therefore,  deducible  from  this :  namely,  that 
the  facts  recorded  by  Diodorus  relating  to  Egypt  are  drawriy 
either  directly  or  indirectly^  from  the  statements  of  the  priests 
of  Thebes. 

The  dynasties  of  Manetho  of  Sebennytus,  drawn  from  the 
archives  of  the  priests  above  mentioned,  have  obtained  a  higher 
authority  within  the  last  ten  years  than  was  willingly  allowed 
them  previously.  The  possession  of  the  entire  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  in  the  Armenian  version,^  gives  us  the  Fragments  of 

>  As,  for  ixkstanoe,  L  p.  53,  and  often.  '  Diodonxs,  i.  p.  44.  *  Herod,  ii  143. 

«  Diodonu,  1.  c.    Compare  Vobb.  de  Hitt.  Gr.  p.  441. 
*  Diodoms,  i  p.  56.  *  See  aboye,  p.  310,  note. 
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ManetbOy  found  therein,  in  a  more  complete  and  accurate  form. 
They  have,  however,  lately  been  unexpectedly  confirmed  by 
the  deciphering  of  the  royal  names  and  titles  on  the  monu- 
ments, through  the  discovery  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics ;  as  a 
series  of  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  are  here  traced  out,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  catalogues  of  Manetho ;  particularly  in  his 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  which  are  highly  im- 
portant in  the  present  inquiry. 

By  comparing  together  these  three  great  writers,  we  are 
driven  to  a  conclusion  which  I  think  worthy  of  high  consider- 
ation in  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  As  Herodotus  made 
use  of  the  priestly  traditions  at  Memphis,  Diodorus  of  those  at 
Thebes,  and  Manetho  of  those  at  Heliopolis,  it  follows  that  we 
have,  in  these  three  writers,  the  priestly  traditions  (under 
which  I  also  comprise  their  written  accounts)  as  preserved  by 
that  body  at  the  three  principal  seats  of  learning  in  Egypt.  It 
is  not  therefore  extraordinary  that  some  discrepancies  should 
be  found  amongst  them,  for  which  this  explanation  will  satis- 
&ctoriIy  account. 

These,  then,  are  the  written  sources  from  which  is  derived 
our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  And  after  all,  what  are 
they  ?  Poor,  indeed,  would  be  the  information  respecting  this 
state,  if  their  defects  were  not  in  some  measure  suppli^  by 
the  monuments.  It  is  only  through  these  that  we  can  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  this  ancient  royal  city ; 
or  a  general  notion  of  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the 
people  had  attained  who  erected  them. — These  certainly  give  us 
no  continuous  history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in 
connexion  with  the  written  accounts,  to  which  they  form,  as  it 
were,  a  living  commentary,  they  give  us  an  historical  view  of 
this  ancient  state,  in  its  most  flourishing  period ;  and  to  this 
the  present  inquiry  will  be  confined.  A  clear  and  concise  de- 
scription of  these  venerable  remains,  copied  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  French  expedition,  and  the  accounts  of  kiter 
travellers,  must  necessarily  form  the  groundwork  of  this  his- 
tory ;^  and  this  I  shall  intersperse  with  such  historical  observ- 

^  Some  twentj  yean  ago  our  knowledge  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes  was  but  Tery  limited 
and  imperfeet.  Of  the  many  trayeUen  who  yidted  Egypt,  but  few  reached  Upjper  Bgypt, 
and  these  few  had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  making  extensiye  inqiuries,  and  stfll  leas  time 
and  ability  to  take  correct  dnwmgs  of  what  they  saw.  Of  the  early  trayellers,  Pococke  and 
Noren  are  almost  the  only  ones  who  deserve  to  be  mentioned ;  though  their  descriptions  and 
drawings  were  insufficient  to  giye  a  just  idea  of  the  monuments,  and  the  wonders  of  an- 
tiquity. It  was  Uie  French  expedition  that  first  brouffht  us  acquainted  with  EgypJL  Denon, 
in  bis  Voyage  dans  la  boise  et  hattte  EgypU^  Paris,  1802,  with  the  engrayings  which  accom- 
pany it,  giyes  us  a  dear  idea  of  the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  some  part  of  Thebea; 
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ations  as  they  may  give  rise  to,  or  as  may  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  them  with  such  of  the  above-mentioned  mate- 
rials as  still  exist. 

I.  The  Monuments. 

The  locality  of  ancient  Thebes  has  been  so  accurately  mea- 
sured and  portrayed  on  so  large  a  scale  by  the  French,  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  this  head/  The  whole  valley 
of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egjrpt,  offers  no  spot  so  fit  for  the  found- 
ation of  a  large  capital.  The  mountain-chains,  the  Libyan, 
on  the  western,  and  the  other,  usually  called  the  Arabian,  on 
the  eastern  side,  retire  here  to  such  a  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  that  they  leave  a  spacious  plain  on  both  banks, 
whose  breadth  from  west  to  east  amounts  to  about  three  leagues 
and  a  half,  (the  leagues  of  two  thousand  toises,)  and  the  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  the  same.  Its  extent  is  reckoned 
by  Strabo  at  eighty  stadia,  or  eight  geographical  miles,'  and 
by  Diodorus  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or.  about  sixteei^ 
miles  and  a  half  Towards  the  north  this  plain  is  again  closed 
in  by  the  near  approach  of  the  two  mountain-chains  to  the 
river :  towards  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  western 
chain  continues  distant  from  the  rivers,  it  remains  open.    The 

This  soon  drew  attention  to  this  country,  and  the  discoTeries  to  be  made  there  conld  no  longer 
be  doubted.  Eren  what,  howeyer,  Denon  has  giren  us  was  onlv  a  foretaste.  The  immense 
store  of  works  of  art  permitted  him  only  to  giye  drawings  of  a  few,  and  the  means  of  a 
priyate  individual,  although  fiiyoured  by  me  court,  must  have  limited  tiie  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  these. 

But  already  had  the  French  goyemment  determined  to  giye,  by  employing  the  united 
efforts  of  artists  and  men  of  learning  and  science,  a  more  complete  description  and  repr^ 
sentation  both  of  ancient  and  modem  Effypt,  of  its  monuments,  productions,  inhabitants, 
and  of  its  nature  in  ^neral,  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted.    The  first  liyraison  of  this 

Seat  work,  Deserintum  de  VEgypte^  appeared  in  1811.  It  comprises  Upper  Egypt,  £rom 
e  southern  bounoary  to  Thebes,  and  is  divided  jOiko  the  following)  into  three  parts :  An- 
tiquU^Sf  Hittoire  nattareUe^  and  EUU  modeme.  The  Antiquitcaj  ^>niich  alone  come  under 
our  notice,  are  chiefly  the  monuments  of  Philmj  ElephantiSj  £f«otian,  jBro^,  Edju^  BiU- 
tJufia,  and  some  others  of  less  imnortance.  This  was  followed,  in  1S16,  by  the  teeond  and 
third  Hvraiionj  ezclusiyely  deyoted  to  the  monuments  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  engrayer.  has 
here  summoned  all  his  dSbrts,  and  endeayoured,  as  it  were,  to  surpass  himself;  we  haye 
now  on  161  sheets,  (part  iL  92  plates,  part  iiu  69  plates,  some  of  them  larger  than  eyer  be- 
fore passed  under  a  press,)  the  picture  of  the  most  ancient  royal  city  of  the  world.  And  if 
the  present  world  must  confiess  that  it  could  no  longer  execute  such  works  as  are  here  repre- 
sented, the  architects  of  the  ancient  world  would  not  behold  these  representations  of  tneir 
monuments  without  surprise.  About  the  same  time  with  the  mat  work  of  the  French,- 
appeared  the  work  of  my  firiend  and  former  pupil,  William  Hamilton,  {Remarks  on  teveral 
jKorts  of  Turkey ^  yol.  i.  ./Eavptiacaf  Loud.  1809,)  the  first  part  of  which,  with  plates,  is 
chiefly  dedicated  to  Upper  Egypt  and  Thebes.  Mtavf  of  the  principal  plates  of  the  great 
French  work  are  also  giyen  here,  though  only  in  outline.  It  may  at  once  be  seen  what  a 
great  advantage  is  derived  firom  our  being  able  to  compare  the  descriptions,  opinions,  and 
drawings  of  various  travellers  of  two  different  nations ;  and  to  rectify  one  by  the  other.  To 
these  may  now  be  added  Belzoni's  NarraHve  of  the  Operationa  and  recent  Dieeoveriee  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  Lond.  1821,  with  a  splendid  atlas  of  plates ;  likevrise  The  Travels  of  Coimt 
Minutoli,  Berlin,  1824 ;  a  work  highly  instructive  for  the  antiquities  of  Thebes,  uom  the 
scrupulous  aocuracj  of  the  plates  which  accompany  it.  especially  of  the  obelisks  of  Luxor 
with  their  inscriptions.  The  many  smaller  travels  without  plates,  I  shall  not  mention. 
^  Compare  the  small  plan  at  the  end.  *  Strabo,  p.  1170 ;  Diodorus,  i.  p.  36. 
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plain,  therefore,  on  which  Thebes  was  built,  though  limited  in 
extent,  was  yet  sufficient  to  contain  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  earth.  According  to  Strabo,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
ancient  city  covered  the  whole  plain.  Since,  however,  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  moun- 
tains, is  wholly  occupied  by  monuments  above  ground,  (here 
the  subterraneous  monuments  begin,)  many  private  houses 
could  not  possibly  have  been  built  there.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  on  the  eastern  bank.  Here  the  great  monuments 
are  found  near  the  river,  and  the  whole  plain  to  the  Arabian 
mountain-chain  is  left  for  the  town,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
entirely  filled  it.* 

Thebes,  therefore,  was  built  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile,  ] 
without  being  connected,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  means  of  a  | 
bridge.  A  people,  whose  knowledge  of  architecture  had  not  I 
attained  to  the  formation  of  arches,  could  hardly  have  con- 
structed a  bridge  over  a  river,  the  breadth  of  which  would  even 
now  oppose  great  obstacles  to  such  an  undertaking.'  A  survey 
of  the  monuments  still  extant  will  be  made  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner, by  our  taking  them  on  the  different  sides  of  the  river. 
The  greater  part,  and  most  considerable  of  these  monuments, 
are  now  denominated  according  to  the  villc^es,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  Thus,  on  the 
west  side,  the  villages  Medinet  Abou  and  Gomou ;  on  the 
east,  Luxor  and  Kamac ;  and  quite  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  valley,  Med  Armuth,  which  is  the  extreme  point  of  the 
ruins  that  now  remain.  They  are,  however,  so  similar  in  ex- 
tent and  grandeur,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  those 
on  the  west  or  east  side  should  have  the  precedence. 

1.  Monuments  on  the  western  side. 

The  monuments  on  the  western  bank  are  of  various  descrip- 
tions. They  form  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  from  south 
to  north,  all  indeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Libyan  moun- 
tain-ridge, so  that  a  large  plain  extends  between  it  and  the 

1  A  remarkable  fSeict  respecting  ancient  Thebes  is  preserred  in  Steph.  de  Urh,  under  Aioa-- 
iroXi*.  Before  it  was  doTastated  by  the  Persians,  it  contained,  aooordins  to  Cato,  13,000 
streets  (KUfias)  and  seven  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  four  hundred  stadia  in  length,  and 
occupied  3700  acres  of  land.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Cato  comes  to  be  mentionea  here ; 
since  Stephanus  no  where  else  quotes  a  Roman  writer.  Perhaps  the  name  may  be  corrapted 
from  *EKdTaio«,  who  is  often  quoted  by  Stephanus,  and  who  luui  described  Thebes.  In  the 
statement  the  careless  compiler  has  confbunded  the  Thebais  with  Thebes ;  for  others  state 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  seven  millions,  and  not  that  of  the  city.    Diodor.  i  p.  36. 

*  The  breadth  of  the  river  here  is  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  toises ;  it  contains 
many  islands^  which,  however,  are  without  monuments,  and  probably  of  later  origin. 
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river,  which  probably  was  onqe  filled  up  with  private  dwelling- 
houses.     In  proceeding  from  south  to  north  we  find  : 

1.  The  race-coursed  The  first  object  that  here  catches  the 
eye,  is  the  remains  of  a  large  race-course,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  which  stands  a  small  temple ;  there  is,  however,  just 
by,  a  gate  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  a  much  larger  building 

i^  must  once  have  stood  here.  The  race-course  is  upwards  of  six 
thousand  Parisian  feet  in  length,  and  three  thousand  in  breadth ; 
its  area  amounting,  according  to  the  French  calculation,  to 
seven  times  as  much  as  the  Champ  de  Mars^  near  Paris 
(624,380  square  toises)  ;  and  consequently  afforded  ample 
space  for  the  exercise  and  review  of  a  large  army.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  which  fonns  at  present  no^ 
thing  more  than  a  series  of  hills,  amoi^  which  the  gates  or  in- 
lets may  still  be  distinguished,  of  which  there  are  reckoned 
thirty-nine,  though  their  number  perhaps  altogether  amounted 
to  fifty.  The  principal  entrance,  where  a  large  opening  is  left, 
faces  the  east,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  enclosure 
shows  that  at  one  time  it  was  embellished  with  stately  edifices, 
composed  of  triumphal  monuments.  Probably  this  spacious 
plain  was  situated  just  without  the  city ;  a  similar  one,  of 
smaller  dimensions,  is  found  on  the  east  side,  nearly  opposite 
to  this ;  and,  if  both  were  situated  without  the  city,  we  may 
with  great  probability  determine  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
city.  These  places  were  most  likely  intended  for  prize  con- 
tentions, particularly  chariot  courses,  and  also  for  assembling 
and  exercising  the  troops,  who,  under  a  Sesostris  and  other 
conquerors,  started  from  this  place  on  their  route,  and  returned 
here  in  triumph  after  a  victory  had  been  gained. 

2.  The  race-course  is  followed  towards  the  north  by  the  an- 
tiquities of  Medinet  Abou  running  along  the  border  of  a  small 
sandy  tract,  which  blends  with  the  Libyan  mountain-chain. 
Proceeding  from  south  to  north,  I  comprise  under  this  divi- 
sion :  a.  a  palace  and  temple  directly  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  race-course :  b.  the  colossus  of  M emnon,  together  with 
others  near  it ;  and  the  remains  of  a  building  which  appears  to 

1  Hamiltoii  denies  fheezigtence  of  this  race-ooane.  He  regards  it  only  as  fhe  bed  of  an  old 
channel  fwhich  is  also  mentioned  by  the  French) ;  but  denies  that  it  could  be  a  race-coune , 
since  in  this  case  it  would  only  be  forty  yards  in  Dre»Bdth  and  two  thousand  in  length.  But 
the  accurate  examinations  and  measurements  of  the  French  leave  no  doubt  of  its  really  hay- 
ing existed  as  such,  and  the  mistake  of  Hamilton  possibly  arose  from  his  being  unable,  on 
account  of  the  inundations,  to  examine  the  locality  with  accuracy.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
Hamilton  mistook  the  doubU  enclosures  on  the  west  side,  which  are  about  fortjr  yards  distant 
from  each  ether,  for  the  enclosore  on  the  two  sides  ?  He  might  hare  been  led  into  this  error 
more  easily  because  only  fragments  of  that  on  the  eastern  side  is  now  left. 
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be  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo :  c.  the  palace  and  tomb  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  frequently  called  Memnonium.  All  these  monu- 
Itnents  lie  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  ridge,  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  toises  from  the  Nile. 

First,  the  palacCy  eipavilion  connected  with  it,  and  the  tern- 
pk.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  meet  in  this  place  with  build- 
ings, whose  structure  clearly  shows  that  they  were  not  proper 
temples,  but  merely  dwellings  most  probably  occupied  by  the 
king.  The  pavilion  id  a  building  of  two  stories,  containing 
many  saloons  and  apartments,  and  numerous  windows.  The 
situation  is  so  well  chosen,  that  it  commands  a  view  not  only 
of  all  the  monuments  of  Medinet  Abou,  but  also  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  whole  plain  in  which 
Thebes  was  built.  Everything,  even  the  decorations  which 
cover  the  walls,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  king.  The  subjects  represented  differ  from  those 
in  the  temples,  as  they  are  intermingled  with  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life.  This  edifice  is  unfortunately  a  good  deal  injured,  but 
the  upper  story  is  the  part  best  preserved. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  north-west  of  this  pavilion 
is  situated  the  great  palace  of  Medinet  Abou.  Its  entrance  is 
formed  by  one  of  those  mighty  superstructures,  which,  unknown 
to  our  architecture,  are  comprised  by  the  French  under  the 
name  of  pylones ;  the  Greeks  call  them  propylcea.  They  con- 
sist of  two  obtuse  pyramids,  (in  this  instance  sixty-six  feet 
high,)  which  enclose  between  them  the  principal  gate,  forming 
the  grand  entrance.  This  leads  into  a  large  court,  which  is 
surrounded  by  galleries  formed  on  one  side  by  eight  great  pil- 
lars, and  on  the  other  by  pilasters,  to  which  colossal  statues  of 
Osiris  are  fixed  as  caryatides,  but  not  so  as  to  give  any  support. 
The  sight  of  these  colossal  pilaster-caryatides  excites  in  the  be- 
holder, as  we  are  assured  by  eye-witnesses,  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  awe  and  veneration. 

Opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  stands  a  second  pylone, 
though  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  It  leads  into  a  second 
court  of  pillars,  or  peristyle,  the  galleries  of  which  are  likewise 
formed  by  pilasters,  with  caryatides  and  columns.  "  Of  all 
the  parts  of  this  building,  this  peristyle  is,  we  are  told  by  an 
eye-witness,  the  most  imposing,  by  its  tremendous  massiveness 
and  solemn  grandeur.  We  are  convinced  that  its  founders 
wished  to  msdke  it  imperishable,  and  that  the  Egyptian  archi- 
tects who  were  intrusted  with  its  structure,  did  their  utmost  to 
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make  it  endure  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  pillars  are  certain- 
ly not  remarkably  elegant,  but  they  are  colossal ;  their  diame* 
ter  near  the  base  is  nearly  seven  feet  and  a  half,  and  they  are 
nearly  twenty  feet  high,  yet  they  do  not  seem  too  large  to  sup- 
port the  immense  stone  blocks  which  form  the  architraves  and 
roof.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  beauty  of  these 
tall  columns.  The  effect,  however,  of  this  peristyle  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  pilaster-caryatides,  which  add  so  greatly  to  its 
magnificence.  It  was  impossible  for  the  £g}rptian  not  to  sink 
into  a  religious  awe  at  the  sight  of  this  assembly  of  gods,  who 
seem  to  dictate  the  laws  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  which  are  every 
where  written  on  the  walls.  When  the  Egyptian  artists  affixed 
the  images  of  these  gods  to  these  pilasters,  which  support  the 
splendid  roof,  covered  with  golden  stars  on  blue  ground,  do 
they  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  represent  the  deity  himself 
under  the  arch  of  heaven,  expanding  in  his  space  ?  And  if  we, 
unacquainted  with  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians, 
could  not  enter  these  halls,  in  which  every  pillar  is  a  deity, 
without  emotion,  what  a  powerful  impression  must  the  sight  of 
them  have  produced  upon  those  who  saw  a  religious  mystery 
in  every  part."  I  have  quoted  this  passage,  because  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  which  these  monuments  produced  on  the 
traveller,  is  more  likely  to  inspire  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
with  a  correct  notion  of  them,  than  a  simple  account  of  lifeless 
masses.  The  back  or  northern  part  of  the  palace  lies  chiefly 
in  ruins ;  but  many  apartments  are  still  to  be  seen  that  seem 
to  have  served  as  habitations,  of  which,  however,  any  further 
description  would  be  unintelligible  without  a  plan. 

A  still  more  remarkable  object  is  the  sculpture  of  this  palace 
both  within  and  without.  That  without  is  of  an  historical  kind ; 
scenes  of  war,  and  battles  by  land  and  sea.  There  are  several 
representations  of  land  engagements,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
are  victorious.  The  chief  or  king  always  appears  on  his  war- 
chariot,  of  a  colossal  size,  armed  with  a  lance,  bow,  and  arrows ; 
and  his  missiles  carry  death  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  The 
Egyptians  are  partly  engaged  in  fighting,  and  partly  in  array- 
ing their  forces,  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  four  men  deep. 
The  same  figure  of  the  king  again  appears,  now  driving  slowly 
along,  now  stopping,  and  now  forcing  his  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  Another  piece  represents  a  lion  hunt.  He 
pursues,  still  standing  in  his  chariot,  two  lions  through  the 
thicket ;  one  of  them  is  already  killed ;  the  other  is  flying, 
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pierced  by  four  arrows.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
pictures  is  the  naval  engagement  It  represents  the  enemy 
repulsed  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  landing ;  and  the  victory 
seems  decided  for  the  Egyptians.  The  king  is  standing  on 
the  shore,  discharging  missiles  at  the  enemy,  many  of  whom 
lie  slain  under  his  feet,  and  others  before  him.  Two  squad- 
rons are  contending  near  the  coast.  The  construction  of  the 
Egyptian  vessels  is  quite  diflferent  from  that  of  the  Nile-boats, 
as  they  have  always  a  lion's  head  at  the  prow  ;  they  are  very 
properly  called  long  ships.  Those  of  the  enemy  are  nearly  of 
the  same  construction.  The  battle  still  continues,  though  ap- 
parently decided.  The  ships  of  the  enemy  are  evidently  in 
confusion ;  partly  taken  or  sunk,  and  partly  ready  to  strike. 
Even  the  traces  of  naval  tactics  are  visible.  The  hostile  fleet 
is  surrounded  by  the  Egjrptians,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
single  ship  escaping.  In  all  these  warlike  subjects  the  several 
nations  are  most  accurately  distinguished  by  their  costume, 
head-dress,  and  accoutrements.  In  the  land  battles  the  soldiers 
of  the  hostile  army  are  invariably  portrayed  with  beards  and 
long  garments.  In  the  naval  engagements,  on  the  contrary, 
their  clothing  is  short  and  light,  the  head-covering  of  one  por- 
tion consists  of  a  sort  of  round  turban,  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  a  wreath  of  feathers,  the  others  wear  a  helmet,  seemingly 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast.^  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
they  are  a  southern  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  cli- 
mate; the  French  artists  recognised  them  at  once  as  Indians. 
This  difference  of  costume  is  also  very  accurately  observed  in 
the  succeeding  representations.  Since,  however,  a  great  part 
of  the  building  is  in  ruins,  those  representations  can  be  but 
partly  preserved,  and  our  drawings  of  them  are  consequently 
veiT  imperfect.* 

Of  a  different,  though  somewhat  similar  nature,  is  the  sculp- 
ture in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  subjects  represented 
are  triumphs,  closely  connected  however  with  religion,  for  the 
procession  is  not  only  directed  to  the  gods,  but  the  deities 
themselves  take  part  in  it.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
reliefs  are  found  in  the  peristyle  above  described.  On  one  wall 
the  victorious  king  (distinguishable  as  such  by  the  serpent  in 
his  head-dress)  sits  in  his  chariot.    The  steeds,  decorated  with 

*  Seethe  engraTings  of  these  battles,  part  ii.  plate  x. 

I  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  engagements  on  land,  and,  what 
is  most  to  be  lamented,  with  the  warriors,  who  are  present  in  the  hunting*piece,  whoae  very 
different  accoutrements  and  dress  are  only  described.    Deseript.  i.  p.  64. 
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spleDdid  trappings,  are  held  and  managed  by  his  attendants; 
he  himself  is  standing  in  a  commanding  attitude ;  the  prisoners 
of  war  are  led  before  him.  They  advance  four  rows  deep, 
every  third  or  fourth  being  led  by  an  Egyptian.  They  are 
dressed  in  blue  and  green  cloaks,  under  which  they  wear  a 
short  covering  round  the  middle.  The  Egyptians  wear  white 
garments  with  red  stripes ;  all  the  colours  are  in  high  preserv- 
ation. The  prisoners  are  unarmed;  their  weapons  are  tied 
above  their  heads.  In  the  forepart  of  the  chariot  of  the  con- 
queror a  heap  of  amputated  hands  are  lying,  seemingly  of  the 
persons  killed  in  battle ;  the  prisoners  are  not  mutilated.^ 

On  the  northern  wall  of  this  same  peristyle  is  portrayed  a 
triumphal  procession.  The  king,  seated  on  his  tlirone,  is  borne 
on  a  rich  palanquin  by  eight  soldiers.  They  are  decorated 
with  feathers,  the  emblem  of  victory.  The  throne  is  covered 
with  splendid  carpets ;  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  rest  on  a 
cushion.  He  carries  in  his  hand  the  cross  and  keys,  the  attri- 
butes of  consecration ;  two  genii  stand  behind  and  shadow  him 
with  their  wings.  The  lion,  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  serpent, 
and  the  sphinx,  emblems  of  greatness,  are  on  his  side.  The 
procession  consists  partly  of  warriors  ornamented  with  palms 
and  feathers,  partly  of  priests  who  offer  incense.  Another 
seems  to  recite  from  a  roll  the  deeds  of  the  victor.  The  pro- 
cession moves  towards  the  temple  of  Osiris,  whose  statue  is 
visible.  Four  priests  come  to  meet  and  receive  the  hero,  and 
to  lead  him  into  the  temple,  where  he  presents  his  offerings. 

The  train  then  proceeds,  and  the  god  himself,  leaving  his 
holy  habitation,  accompanies  the  king,  surrounded  by  every 
species  of  festive  pomp ;  twenty-four  priests  bear  him  on  a 
kind  of  carriage.  They  are  enrobed  in  long  stately  cloaks. 
At  the  head  is  the  conqueror,  in  a  different  habit  and  head- 
dress. The  sparrow-hawk  hovers  over  him ;  the  sacred  bull 
follows  in  the  train.  Seventeen  priests,  bearing  the  attributes 
of  the  deity,  march  first  in  the  procession,  the  whole  of  which 
is  now  evidently  changed  into  a  religious  pageant.  It  is  not 
the  warriors  but  the  priests  who  perform  the  principal  cha- 
racters. The  scene  again  changes ;  the  king  appears  present- 
ing an  offering  to  the  gods.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
scene  apparently  relates  to  agriculture.  A  priest  presents  a 
handful  of  com  to  the  king,  which  he  cuts  through  with  a 
sickle ;  and  afterwards  he  offers  his  gifts  to  the  god.    It  is  not 

^  See  part  u.  plate  rniL 
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probable  that  this  scene  should  be  separated  altogether  from 
the  former ;  and  does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  king  pro- 
tecting the  arts  of  peace,  as  the  former  portray  him  in  the 
splendour  of  warlike  achievements  ?  If  these  pictures  had 
been  perfectly  preserved,  probably  everything  would  have 
appeared  clear  and  intelligible. 

The  sculpture  in  one  of  the  side  rooms  is  equally  deserving 
of  our  attention.  It  represents,  in  three  divisions,  the  initia- 
tion of  the  king  into  the  priestly  mysteries.  He  is  first  puri- 
fied by  some  of  the  priests ;  others  then  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  him  into  the  sanctuary.  All  here  is  mysterious.  The 
priests  nearly  all  appear  in  masks  of  beasts.^ 

The  French  literati  believed  that  all  this  represented  the 
deeds  of  Sesostris,  and  they  certainly  were  right,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  result  of  their  researches.  I  shall  again  return 
to  this  subject. 

At  some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  this  palace  stands  the 
temple  of  M edinet  Abou,  It  faces  the  Nile,  and  has  propylaa^ 
in  an  unfinished  state,  which  are  also  of  later  date  than  the 
chief  temple.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  in  ruins,  but  its  con- 
struction is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  temples. 

North-west  of  this  temple  follows  a  plain,  partly  covered 
with  a  mimosa-wood,  which  may  be  called  thejield  of  Colossi. 
Seventeen  of  these  are  counted  upon  this  spot,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  while  others  are  in  part  or  altogether  thrown 
down.  Among  them  is  the  celebrated  colossus  of  Memnon, 
famous  for  the  sounds  issuing  from  it  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

The  first  objects  that  strike  the  attention  are  two  colossi 
close  together ;  the  northern  one  is  now  called  Damy,  and  the 
southern  Shamy ;  they  both  face  the  Nile.  They  are  of  sand- 
stone, about  fifty-two  feet  high,  or  sixty  with  the  pedestal.  The 
weight  of  each  when  entire  is  calculated  at  2,612,000  lbs. 
The  one  to  the  south  is  formed  of  one  entire  piece ;  the  upper 
half  of  the  other  is  now  composed  of  five  pieces.  As  colossi 
were  formerly  monoliths  among  the  Egyptians,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  but  that  this  was  originally  the  case  here.  This 
statue,  as  we  learn  from  the  many  inscriptions  with  which  it  is 
covered,  (chiefly  of  the  first  two  centuries,)  was  regarded  as 
that  of  Memnon,  as  these  inscriptions  testify  that  their  authors 
had  heard  the  voice  of  the  statue.'    Doubts,  nevertheless,  have 

^  See  part  ii.  plat^  idii. 

*  Pococke  and  Norden  differ  respectinff  the  statue  of  Memnon ;  the  former  (ii.  p.  101) 
takes  it  to  be  the  colossiu  here  describea ;  Noiden  (toL  ii  p.  128|  ed.  LangUs)  another, 
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been  raised  against  this,  originating  partly  from  the  quality  and 
colour  of  the  stone,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,^  that  the  colossus  was  broken  through  in  the 
middle,  as  it  is  also  described  by  Pausanias  ;^  and  because  the 
time  of  its  restoration  is  unknown.  But  these  objections  are 
of  no  great  weight.  The  stone  has  been  proved,  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  French,  to  be  sandstone,  though  now  become 
black  from  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  though  the  re- 
storer of  the  statue  is  unknown  to  .us,  nothing  can  be  argued 
from  that,  because  the  fact  itself  shows  that  it  has  been  restored. 
As  a  matter  of  conjecture,  we  may  suppose  this  restoration  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  re- 
stored and  repaired  various  things  in  Egypt. 

At  a  moderate  distance  to  the  north-west  of  this  colossus 
are  found  two  immense  stone  blocks,  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  hieroglyphics,  which  probably  were  nothing  more 
than  the  pedestals  of  two  other  colossi.  A  little  north  of  these, 
close  to  a  triple  row  of  pillars,  is  a  large  fragment  of  a  colos- 
sal statue  in  a  walking  attitude,  above  thirty  feet  high ;  and  a 
little  farther,  the  trunk  of  another  of  black  granite.  Still  far- 
ther, we  come  to  the  remnant  of  a  colossus  of  yellow  marble, 
represented  as  if  walking,  and  a  little  in  advance  the  remains 
of  two  sitting  colossi  of  red  granite ;  and,  beyond  them,  two 
others,  forty  feet  high,  in  a  walking  position.  And  since  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  level  of  the  earth  has  been  raised, 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  since  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  how  many  others  may  still  lie  thrown  down,  or  broken, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth ! 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  how  this  number  of  colossi  came 
here  together  in  this  seeming  disorder  ?  The  nature  of  the 
spot,  the  various  fragments  of  pillars,  etc.,  lead  at  once  to  the 
conjecture,  that  at  some  time  an  immense  building  must  have 
stood  here,  which,  with  its  pylones  and  courts,  colonnades  and 
saloons,  could  have  been  nothing  short  of  eighteen  bundred 
feet  in  length.  The  colossal  statues  may  have  stood  before  the 
pylones,  before  the  entrances  to  the  courts  and  portico,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  the  palace  of  Osymandyas  and  others.    It  was, 

which  ii  broken  in  the  middle,  and  standing  before  the  temple  of  Osymandyas.  The  late 
Count  Veltheim  has  endeavoured  to  defend  the  opinion  of  Norden,  see  Antiqtiarisehe  Auf- 
tUtxef  Th.  ii.  p.  69,  but  in  my  opinion  upon  insuifident  grounds.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
colossus  mentioned  l^  Pooocke  clearly  prove,  that  it  was  considered  at  that  tima  as  the 
colossus  of  Memnon.  And  is  it  probable  that  tradition,  without  any  necessitv,  should  have 
transferred  it  firinn  one  to  the  other  ?  Pococke's  opinion  is  confirmed  also  by  Langl^,  in 
•Diuertation  ww  la  SMue  ds  Memnan,  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Norden. 
»  Strabo,  p.  1170.  >  Pausan.  i.  p.  101. 
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as  ikr  as  we  can  judge,  contrary  to  the  general  custom  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  place  them  any  where  except  before,  or  in  the 
interior  of  their  edifices.  With  regard  to  sphinxes,  which 
formed  avenues,  it  is  different.  This  opinion  is,  moreover, 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  both  Strabo  and  Pliny  place  the 
colossus  of  Memnon  in  a  building,  called  by  the  former  the 
Memnonium,^  and  by  Pliny  the  Serapeum.*  Philostratus,  also, 
in  his  Life  of  ApoUonius,*  compares  the  sanctuary  (to  tift^voi) 
of  Memnon  with  a  forum,  decorated  with  pillars,  walls,  seats, 
and  statues,  which  remind  us  of  the  great  colonnades  and  halls 
of  columns  of  the  temples.  If,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  an  edifice  that  would  contain  such 
colossi  inspire  us  with  wonder,  it  seems,  on  the  other,  not  less 
surprising,  that  so  few  remains  of  it  are  now  left.  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  disappears,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  built 
of  lime-stone ;  for  the  old  materials  of  such  have  always  been 
used  for  lime.  The  number  of  these  buildings  in  Egypt  must 
have  been  very  great,  as  the  immense  excavations  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks  very  plainly  show.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
colossi,  the  remains  of  an  old  structure,  built  of  this  stone,  are 
still  preserved. 

Belzoni  has  lately  confirmed  this  assertion.  "  I  found,"  he 
says,^  ''  a  great  many  fragments  of  colossal  statues  of  granite, 
breccia,  and  calcareous  stones ;  and  from  the  great  number  of 
fragments  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  of  standing  and  sitting 
lion-headed  statues,  I  can  boldly  state,  that  these  ruins  appear 
to  me  to  have  belonged  to  the  most  magnificent  temple  of  any 
on  the  western  side  of  Thebes." 

Still  farther  north  of  the  field  of  colossi  is  a  building,  which 
modem  travellers,  particularly  Norden,  commonly  called  the 
Memnonium^^ — more  correctly,  however,  the  palace  and  tomb 
of  Osymandyas.  The  ruins  of  this  building,  facing  the  Nile, 
are  the  most  picturesque  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  building  is 
composed  of  sandstone.  Many  pylones,  columns,  and  pillars 
with  caryatides,  are  yet  standing,  whilst  ruins  of  others,  and 
of  colossi,  form  large  heaps  around.  After  passing  through  a 
majestic  pylone,  is  a  quadrangle,  above  one  hundred  and  forty 

»  strabo,  p.  1170.  •  PUn.  xxxiv.  8.  •  Philortr.  Op,  p.  773. 

*  I^arrattvej  p.  292,  293.    Belzoni  is  not  learned,  but  very  minute  and  aecurate. 

^  To  prevent  confusion  in  the  topomphy  of  Thebes,  it  must  be  obserred,  that  Norden 
and  other  trayellers  giTe  the  name  Memnonium,  or  palace  of  Memnon,  to  that  building 
which  is  more  correctfy  called  the  palace  of  Osymandvas.  Pococke  applied  it  to  the  palaea 
of  Medinet-Abou.  Hamilton  did  the  same,  p.  137.  The  ruined  building  to  which  the  statue 
of  Memnon  belonged,  and  which  is  called  the  Menmonium  by  Strabo,  lay  between  the  iwo^ 
The  plan  wiQ  explain  all  difficulties. 
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feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  breadth.  It 
is  all  in  ruins  except  two  pillars,  but  the  area  is  so  filled  up  with 
blocks  of  granite,  that  a  person  might  fancy  himself  in  a  stone 
quarry ;  nevertheless,  on  a  closer  inspection,  they  are  found  to 
be  merely  the  ruins  of  one  immense  colossus.  It  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  violence,  but  the  head,  foot,  and  hand  still  remain. 
The  fore-finger  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length ;  the  breadth  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  other,  in  a  straight  line,  is  twenty-one 
feet.  The  height  of  the  whole  could  not  have  been  less  than 
fifty-four  feet.  The  pedestal,  eighteen  feet  high,  is  still  stand- 
ing close  to  the  pylone  opposite.  Both  pedestal  and  colossus 
were  of  the  most  beautiful  rose-coloured  granite  of  Syene. 
The  pit  from  which  it  was  cut  out  is  clearly  seen,  near  that 
city,  and  thence  it  must  have  been  transported  forty-five 
leagues,  notwithstanding  it  weighed  nearly  nine  hundred  tons* 
Inquiries  made  on  the  spot  have  proved  that  this  building  con- 
tained four  such  colossi,  of  which  one  of  granite  seems  to  have 
stood  near  the  one  described. 

A  second  pylone,  somewhat  lower,  forms  the  entrance  to  a 
peristyle,  which  is  also  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth.  It  was  surrounded  by 
galleries,  formed  in  the  north  and  south  by  a  double  row  of 
pillars,  in  the  east  by  a  single  row  of  pilaster-caryatides,  and 
in  the  west  by  one  row  of  pillars,  and  another  of  pilaster-cary- 
atides. The  southern  part  is  decayed,  but  the  northern  is 
sufiiciently  preserved  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  notion  of 
the  whole.  This  peristyle  contained  two  colossal  statues,  each 
about  twenty-three  feet.  One  is  entirely  of  black  granite,  the 
body  of  the  other  is  also  black,  but  the  head  of  rose-coloured 
granite.  This  head  is  well  preserved.  "  It  possesses  that  grace- 
ful calmness,  that  happy  physiognomy,  which  pleases  more  than 
beauty.  It  would  be  impossible  to  represent  the  deity  with 
features  which  could  make  him  more  beloved  and  revered. 
The  execution  is  admirable,  and  it  might  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  age  of  Grecian  art  did  it  not  bear  so  evi- 
dently the  Egyptian  character."  ^ 

Out  of  the  peristyle  three  gates  of  black  granite  open  into  a 
spacious  saloon,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  sixty  pil- 
lars in  ten  rows,  each  six  pillars  deep ;  four  of  these  rows  are 
still  standing.  The  saloon  was  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  awfiil  extent  of  the 

1  DescripHont  L  p.  129. 
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whole  by  knowing,  that  the  pillars  of  the  middle  division  (the 
others  are  a  little  smaller)  are  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  above 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Out  of  this  large  saloon  there  is  an  en* 
trance  into  a  second,  and  afterwards  into  a  third.  In  each  are 
eight  pillars  of  the  same  size  still  standing. 

Such  are  the  remains  of  this  immense  building,  which, 
nevertheless,  from  the  traces  still  visible,  must  have  been  muck 
larger.  But  however  it  may  excite  our  astonishment  as  a 
monument  of  architecture,  it  is  not  less  admirable  on  account 
of  the  sculpture  with  which  its  walls  are  covered.  These  con- 
sist partly  of  sacred  pictures  with  hieroglyphics,  partly  of  his- 
torical reliefs.  The  former,  as  usual,  represent  deities,  with 
sacrifices  and  offerings  made  to  them ;  but  the  latter  deserve 
and  demand  a  more  accurate  description.  What  reason  we 
have  to  regret  that  so  small  a  part  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  building,  should  have  been  preserved ! 

The  first  of  these  reliefe  is  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first 
of  the  two  great  pylones.  It  is  a  battle-piece.*  The  infantry^ 
in  close  columns,  advance  with  their  leader,  of  a  larger  size,  in 
his  chariot,  at  their  head.  The  heat  of  the  battle  is  next  por- 
trayed :  the  leaders,  in  their  chariots,  driving  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy ;  the  slain,  the  wounded,  and  the  flying  with  their 
steeds.  In  the  centre  of  the  field  of  strife  is  a  river,  into  whicb 
those  making  their  escape  leap,  whilst  their  party  stand  on 
the  opposite  shore  ready  to  receive  them. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  pylone,  the  chief  hero  sits  on  a  beau- 
tifully decorated  chair,  resting  his  feet  on  a  stool,  on  which 
prisoners  are  represented.  The  cushions  of  the  seat  and  stool 
are  covered  with  the  finest  stuff,  dotted  with  stars.  A  column 
of  twenty-one  figures  in  long  garments  approach  him  with  sup- 
plication and  reverence.  These  are  closely  followed  by  cha- 
riots and  warriors,  with  large  shields.  The  army  to  which  they 
belong  is  in  the  rear,  consisting  of  infantry,  and  chariots  with 
one  soldier  in  each.  Next  follows  the  baggage,  which,  though 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  is  bravely  defended.* 

Scenes  equally  remarkable  are  portrayed  on  the  walls  of 
the  peristyle.  Here  is  another  battle-piece.  It  seems  like  a 
hostile  invasion,  which  is  repelled.  A  river,  with  its  many 
windings,  traverses  the  field.  Remains  of  the  blue  colour  with 
which  it  was  painted  are  still  seen  in  many  places.     It  flows 

<  See  Description  d^Eayptej  p.  129,  and  plate  xzxii.  toL  ii. 
*  The  lost  relie&  are  only  described.  Description^  p.  122, 123,  but  not  engrayed. 
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round  a  castle,  the  object  of  contention  on  both  its  banks.  The 
possessors  of  the  castle  are  crossing  the  river.  They  have  long 
beards  and  garments,  and  war-chariots  with  three  men  in 
each.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  opposite  side,  partly  on  foot,  and 
partly  in  chariots,  are  led  on  by  their  king ;  they  are  divided 
into  different  bodies,  each  with  a  separate  commander,  known 
by  being  taller,  at  their  head.  They  beat  down  all  before  them, 
and  trample  on  the  dead  and  wounded.  Many  of  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat  are  drowned  in  attempting  to  recross  the  river ; 
they  are  pursued  by  the  victors.^ 

On  the  walls  of  the  large  hall  is  represented  the  storming 
and  taking  of  a  fortress.  (Probably  a  continuation  of  the  fore- 
going subject.)  At  the  foot  of  the  walls  is  a  kind  of  testudo 
formed  of  lai^e  shields.  Behind,  or  under  it,  are  the  warriors, 
of  whom  only  the  feet  are  visible,  A  scaling-ladder  is  fixed, 
which  soldiers  are  climbing  up.  Of  the  four  stories  of  the  fort, 
the  first  is  already  scaled.  The  struggle  is  hotly  continued : 
the  besieged  hurl  down  stones  and  burning  substances.  The 
issue,  however,  is  no  longer  doubtfiil;  ana  the  banner  hoisted 
up,  pierced  through  with  arrows,  is  probably  the  signal  of  sur- 
render.^ If  the  remaining  part  of  the  palace  were  still  stand- 
ing, it  is  most  likely  that  there  would  still  be  found  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  the  victor ;  and  if  this  palace  be  that  of 
Osymandyas,  described  by  Diodorus,  the  yet  more  interesting 
scene,  the  high  court  of  justice  of  Egypt,  with  the  chief  judge 
presiding,  with  the  symbol  of  truth  upon  his  breast.  More  of 
this  hereafi;er. 

The  French  think  they  have  recovered  this  monument,  in 
these  buildings,  which  have  by  others — misled  by  a  felse  read- 
ing in  the  text  of  Diodorus' — been  frequently  taken  for  that  of 
Memnonium.  The  view  of  the  former  is  supported  by  the 
statement  of  Diodorus,  that  ten  stadia  distant  were  the  tombscon- 
taining  the  bodies  of  the  virgins  devoted  to  Ammon.  Tombs, 
in  fact,  are  found  at  this  distance,  which  agree  very  well  with  this 
statement,  and  have  not  the  appearance  of  private  buildings.^ 

^  A  few  chariots  only  bave  been  given  in  the  drawing  of  this  relief.    Plate  zzzii.  toL  ii. 

*  A  part  of  this  relief  is  given  in  plate  xzzi.  The  action  of  one  of  these  warriors  is  very 
expressive ;  he  himself  breuu  his  arrow  across  his  knees. 

*  The  panage  in  which  it  is  said,  there  stood  three  colossi  at  the  entrance :  if  jvo«  tov« 
v^jrrav  Xi0ov  M^/uvovov  tov  Svt|yvTov.  Wesselinff  has  shown  that  Menmon  must  not  stand 
here,  and,  according  to  him,  the  passage  is  thus :  i^  kv6^  Toin  tAvrat  \iQov  tulvvulIvov^  tov 
2vt|ir£Tov. — "  Three  colossi,  each  hewn  out  of  one  piece  of  stone  of  Syene."  It  tnerefore  is 
unquestionable  that  Diodorus  took  this  building  for  the  Memnonium. 

*  Respecting  the  women  sacrificed  to  Ammon,  the  principal  passage  is  found  in  Strabo, 
1171.    They  were  Hierodules,  who  were  however  afterwards  allowed  to  many. 
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The  proofs  which  are  deduced  from  the  plan  and  dimensions 
of  the  edifice  have  still  more  weight,  if  the  reader  is  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  geometrical  accuracy.  The  measure  of 
the  pylones,  the  courts  and  halls  of  columns,  agree  pretty  well, 
though  not  exactly,  with  the  statements  of  Diodorus.  The 
plan  of  the  building,  also,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  from  what 
IS  still  remaining,  answers  very  nearly  to  the  description  of 
Diodorus ;  nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  other 
half,  which  consisted  precisely  of  the  most  interesting  parts, — 
of  the  hall  of  justice,  the  library,  (either  a  collection  of  the 
sacred  writings,  or  an  archive  in  the  Egyptian  sense  of  the 
word,)  and  of  the  tomb  itself, — ^is  either  completely  scattered, 
or  in  ruins.  There  is  also  the  further  coincidence,  that  this 
colossus  is  in  effect  what  Diodorus  calls  it,  namely,  the  largest 
of  all  the  Egyptian  statues.  Finally,  the  reliefs,  which  JDio- 
dorus  describes,  (to  which  I  shall  again  refer,)  seem  also  to 
confirm  this  opinion ;  as  they  certainly  agree  very  well  upon 
the  whole  with  Diodorus's  description,  though  discrepancies 
arise  here  and  there  in  particulars. 

A  modern  French  critic,  M.  Letronne,*  would  set  aside  the 
evidence,  brought  forward  by  M.  Jollois  and  Devilliers,*  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  palace  yet  partly  existing,  and  that 
described  by  Diodorus,  chiefly  because  some  of  the  measure- 
ments do  not  agree  with  his  statements ;  and  because  the  stone 
of  the  pylones  is  not  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  latter  is  not 
technically  defined  by  Diodorus ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  mea- 
sure, how  can  such  accuracy  be  expected  in  a  building  lying 
in  ruins  ?  Besides,  did  Diodorus  himself  measure  it  ?  Or  did 
he  not  rather  give  the  measurements  from  what  he  was  told, 
or  from  what  he  had  read  in  earlier  descriptions,  especially  that 
of  HecatsBus  ?  M.  Letronne,  however,  goes  still  further,  and 
takes  the  building  altogether,  described  by  Diodorus,  for  a 
fiction  of  the  poets ;  because  Diodorus  had  not  seen  it  him- 
self, but  borrowed  his  description  from  the  statements  of  priests 
and  earlier  Greek  writers.  It  is  very  true,  that  Diodorus  re- 
fers to  the  accounts  of  the  priests,  and  certainly  to  written  ac- 
counts, but  he  no  where  hints  that  he  had  not  seen  the  monu- 
ment himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  that  these  accounts 

t  In  the  Journal  des  SavatUy  JuiUet,  1822.    But  it  has  been  contradicted  by  Oafl,  in  the 
PhiloloouSt  ToL  xiii    To  inyent  monuments  would  indeed  haye  been  a  yery  snpeifluous 
occupation  for  the  Egyptian  priests. 
-     *  De$cr^^tion  iFEgypte,  i.  p.  121,  etc.,  in  DuoripHon  gtnSrak  de  Thebu. 
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agree  with  his  relation  :*  he  cites  them,  therefore,  as' confirm- 
ing his  own  statements. 

No  king  Osymandyas  is  mentioned  either  by  Herodotus  or 
Manetho,  neither  has  the  name  been  yet  discovered  in  any  in- 
scription ;  but  the  royal  legend  of  Sesostris,  or  Ramasses  the 
Great,  is  every  where  displayed  on  the  monuments  ascribed  to 
him.  The  subjects,  likewise,  of  all  the  reliefs — the  battles,  tri- 
umphs, etc. — constantly  refer  to  him.  Even  the  lion,  which 
is  said  to  have  attended  him,  is  seen  on  his  wpr-chariot  as  an 
ornament.  And  to  whom  will  the  inscription  quoted  by  Dio- 
dorus,  '^  I  am  Osymandyas,  the  king  of  kings.  He  who  wishes 
to  know  how  great  I  was,  and  where  I  rest,  let  him  surpass 
my  works" — so  well  apply  as  to  the  greatest  architect  of  Egypt  ? 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  suppress  the  conjecture,  that  this 
great  monument,  or  at  least  its  principal  parts,  was  the  work 
of  Sesostris.  Perhaps  Osymandyas  was  a  surname  of  the  great 
Ramasses,  as  the  name  of  Sesostris  was ;  or  it  might  be  his 
name  as  a  hero.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  offer  many  other 
conjectures  upon  the  subject,  but  I  leave  them  to  future  com- 
mentators. But  that  his  deeds  are  represented  here  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  even  though  a  part  of  the  building 
should  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  his.  The  proofs,  however, 
that  might  arise  from  going  into  a  minute  comparison  of 
the  sculptures  with  the  description  of  Diodorus,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  at  present,  because  veiy  few  sculptures  are  en- 
graved in  the  great  work  on  Egypt ;  and  we  have  nothing  ex- 
cept the  accounts  of  the  French  that  will  here  avail  us. 

The  space  between  these  immense  edifices  and  the  Libyan 
mountain-chain  is  not  destitute  of  monuments.  The  temple  of 
his  stands  between  them,  and,  though  much  smaller,  it  is 
highly  deserving  of  attention,  from  its  fine  preservation.  In 
this  may  be  seen,  in  its  fullest  splendour,  the  effect  of  the 
colours  with  which  the  reliefs  are  washed  over.  The  more 
confined  dimensions  of  the  building,  likewise,  enable  the  be- 
holder to  see  the  whole  at  one  glance,  by  which  he  is  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  impression  made  by  these  embellishments. 
"  We  may  here  be  convinced,  that  this  alliance  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  which  perhaps  may  seem  ridiculous,  has  nothing 
repugnant  at  the  first  glance.  The  eye  rather  dwells  upon  the 
effects  they  produce,  and  looks  for  them.*  All  the  reUefs  refer 
to  religious  subjects.     The  most  remarkable  among  them  is  a 

>  Diodorus,  i.  p.  56.  *  Descripi.  p.  164. 
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judgment  upon  the  deady  exactly  as  it  is  painted  upon  the  mum- 
mies, which  I  have  already  explained.^  It  seems,  therefore, 
very  probable  that  this  temple  likewise  served  as  a  sepulchre. 

In  quitting  this  monument,  and  the  palace  of  Osymandyas, 
and  going  towards  the  north,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  alley  of  pedestals,  sometimes  interrupted,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  renewed.  A  more  accurate  examination 
has  shown  that  this  was  formerly  an  alley  of  sphinxes,  two 
hundred  in  number,  and  all  of  a  colossal  size,  the  pedestals  be- 
ing six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long.  The  breadth  of  the 
alley  runs  to  forty  feet ;  the  distance  of  the  statues  from  each 
other  is  seven  feet.  What  must  the  building  have  been  to 
which  such  an  alley  could  lead  !  Immense  ruins  of  pylones,  of 
walls,  and  of  steps,  are  met  with  ;  but  nothing  entire.*  There 
is  a  remarkable  stone  vault,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  without,  as 
has  been  proved  by  a  close  examination,  being  one :  it  further 
confirms  the  feet,  that  the  Egyptians  were  wtolly  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  arch. 

There  still  remains  an  edifice  on  this  side  of  the  Nile  belong- 
ing to  Thebes ;  it  lies  at  the  extreme  north-west,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Gomou,  after  which  it  is  named.  The  palace  ofGornou^ 
is  not  one  of  the  largest  or  most  splendid  of  this  old  royal  city ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  by  far  too  lai^e  to  suffer  the  idea  to  be  enter- 
tained that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  a  private  individual.  It  has 
a  higher  claim  to  our  attention,  because,  being  certainly  no 
temple,  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  stand  half  way  between  those 
imperial  palaces  and  private  dwellings.  Neither  sphinxes  nor 
obelisks,  neither  stupendous  pylones  nor  colonnades,  are  here 
met  with.  The  whole  seems  calculated  for  habitation.  Though 
not  colossal,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  large.  A  portico, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lon^,  supported  by  ten  columns, 
forms  the  principal  entrance,  and  is  still  almost  entire.  From 
the  portico  three  doors  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  more  central  and  principal  door  opens  into  a  vestibule, 
supported  by  six  pillars,  and  from  this  passages  run  off*  into 
many  chambers  and  offices.  The  door  to  the  left,  in  the  por- 
tico, leads  likewise  into  a  saloon,  and  this  again  into  many 
chambers,  with  courts  and  cabinets  on  the  side.  The  same 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  passing  through  the  door  to  the 
right,  but  everything  here  is  much  dilapidated ;  so  that  the 

1  See  above,  p.  365.  '  Deacript.  p.  176. 

'  £1  Ooruou  is  in  Hamilton,  p.  175,  the  name  of  the  district  ^  the  Tillage  ia  called  hy  him 
£1  Ebek 
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whole  building  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  independent 
divisions,  which  were  nevertheless  connected  by  opening  into 
the  great  portico  in  front.  This  building  is,  besides,  remark- 
able from  having  neither  religious  nor  historical  scenes  pictured 
on  its  walls.^  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  very  likely  that  if  it 
were  not  the  residence  of  a  king,  it  was  that  of  some  grandee 
of  the  kingdom. 

2.  Monuments  an  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile. 

From  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  let  us  now  cross  over 
to  the  eastern,  which  will  be  found  equally  rich  in  these  stupen- 
dous monuments.  On  this  side,  however,  they  are  situated 
partly  close  to  the  Nile,  and  partly  at  some  though  less  distance 
from  it  than  on  the  western  bank ;  so  that  between  the  river 
and  the  eastern  mountain-chain  a  wide,  almost  wholly  unculti- 
vated, plain  extends,  nearly  five  miles  square,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  conjecture  already  given,  was  probably  once  covered 
with  private  habitations,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  monuments  which  are  still  left  are  named  after  the  villages 
Luxor  (the  El  Aqseir  of  the  French,  and  the  El  Qhussr  of 
Hamilton)  and  Karnac  ;  the  former  to  the  south  and  the  latter 
to  the  north :  I  shall,  as  before,  begin  with  the  southern. ' 

The  ruins  of  Luxor  are  situated,  as  well  as  the  other  monu- 
ments, upon  an  artificial  elevation,  fenced  with  brick-work, 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  high,  immediately  upon  the  Nile ;  it  is 
upwards  of  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  above  a  thousand 
in  breadth.  The  more  northern  portion  is  partly  covered  with 
the  village  of  Luxor ;  the  southern  part  is  more  open ;  never- 
theless it  is  on  the  northern  side  that  the  great  entrance  to  th^ 
principal  buildings  is  found.  The  front  of  this  is  adorned 
with  two  of  the  most  beautiful  obelisks  in  the  world ;  they  are 
of  red  granite,  and  above  eighty  feet  high.  Their  upper  sur- 
face is  not  completely  flat,  but  a  little  convex,  evidently  formed 
so  designedly,  and  probably  on  account  of  the  effect  of  light : 
because  it  is  a  principle  in  optics,  that  a  completely  flat  surface 
does  not  appear  such.  Upon  other  obelisks  this  is  not  found 
to  have  been  considered ;  and  probably  from  this  might  be  de- 
duced their  relative  ages. 

>  ri  cannot  yetj  well  reconcile  this  with  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Richardson,  as  quoted  in  tho 
Moaem  Traveller,  yol.  tL  p.  86.  "  Hence  this  building  nas  by  some  traTellers  been  called  a 
palace ;  btU  itis  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  hieroqlyphics  in  the  same  maAner  as  the 
other  temples ;  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  ram's  head  upon  the  walls,  both 
amonff  the  sculptures  and  the  hieroglyphics,  it  would  appear  that  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  great  temples."    Trans.] 

2  c  2 
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Behind  the  obelisks  are  discovered  two  sitting  colossal  sta- 
tues, each  upon  a  block  of  black  and  red  granite  of  Syene. 
They  are  half  buried,  and  have  been  broken  by  violence.  They 
are  each  forty  feet  high.  Their  head-dress  has  many  peculi- 
arities. They  also  have  collars.  Hamilton  conjectures  them 
to  be  male  and  female.  It  is  highly  probable  that  two  similar 
colossi  stood  in  the  interior ;  as  the  head  of  one  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Close  behind  these  two  statues  is  one  of  those  immense  py- 
lones,  with  its  two  pyramidic  masses,  two  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  enclosing  the  principal  gate.  This  pylone  is  highly 
deserving  of  attention,  both  on  account;  of  its  size,  and  its  oma- 
ments»  Both  wings  are  covered  with  sculpture,  representing 
scenes  of  war.  On  the  eastern  is  seen  a  number  of  warriors 
in  their  chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  horses.  They  rush  over 
a  river  or  canal,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  The  king, 
mounted  in  his  car,  is  at  their  head,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand. 
Higher  up  is  discovered  a  camp  and  tents.  Upon  the  left 
wing  the  king  is  seen  seated  in  his  car,  mustering  the  bound 
captives.  Near  to  this  is  portrayed  a  triumphal  procession, 
with  oflerings  and  gifts  presented  to  the  gods. 

Of  all  the  great  historical  reliefs  there  is  perhaps  no  one  so 
much  deserving  attention  as  this,  on  account  of  the  expression 
and  execution.^  "  The  moment  chosen  for  the  representation 
of  the  battle  is  that  when  the  troops  of  the  enemy  are  driven 
back  upon  their  fortress,  and  the  Egyptians  in  the  full  career 
of  victory  will  soon  be  masters  of  the  citadel." 
.  "  The  conqueror,  behind  whom  is  borne  aloft  the  royal 
standard,  is  of  a  colossal  size,  that  is,  far  larger  than  all  the  other 
warriors,  standing  up  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses.  He  is  in 
the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  which  is  full  stretched. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  form  and  attitude 
of  the  horses,  which  are  in  fiiU  gallop,  feathers  waving  over 
their  heads,  and  the  reins  lashed  round  the  body  of  the  con- 
queror. Under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  under  the  horses' 
hoofs  and  bellies,  are  crowds  of  dying  and  slain ;  some  stretched 
on  the  ground,  others  falling.  On  the  enemy's  side,  horses  in 
full  speed  with  empty  cars ;  others  heedless  of  the  rein ;  and  all 
at  last  rushing  headlong  down  a  precipice,  into  a  broad  and 
deep  river,  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  expres- 
sion is  exceedingly  good,  and  no  where  has  the  artist  shown 

1  Hamilton,  p.  116,  sqq. 
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more  skill  than  in  two  groups ;  in  one  of  which  the  horses, 
arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  instantly  fall  down ;  and 
the  driver,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  car,  the  reins  and 
whip  falling  from  the  other,  his  body,  trembling  with  despair, 
is  about  to  be  hurled  over  the  backs  of  the  horses.  In  the 
other,  the  horses  still  find  a  footing  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
are  hurrying  forward  their  drivers  to  inevitable  destruction. 
Behind  this  scene  of  strife,  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy  join 
their  forces,  and  attack,  in  a  body,  the  army  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  advances  to  meet  them  in  a  regular  line.  Besioes  the 
peculiarities  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  this  interesting^  piece 
of  sculpture,  we  evidently  traced  a  distinction  between  the 
short  dresses  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  long  robes  of  their  Ori- 
ental enemies ;  the  uncovered  and  covered  heads ;  the  different 
forms  of  the  cars,  of  which  the  Egyptian  contain  two,  the 
others  three  warriors ;  and  above  all,  the  difference  of  the 
arms,  the  Egyptian  shield  bemg  square  at  one  end  and  round 
at  the  other,  their  arms  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  enemy's 
shield,  on  the  contrary,  is  round ;  their  infantry  are  armed  with 
spears,  their  charioteers  with  short  javelins." 

"  At  one  extremity  of  the  west  wing  of  the  gateway,  the 
beginning  of  this  engagement  appears  to  be  represented ;  the 
same  monarch  being  seen  at  the  head  of  his  troops  advancing 
against  the  double  line  of  the  enemy ;  and  first  breaking  their 
ranks.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  wing,  the  con- 
queror is  seated  on  his  throne  after  the  victory,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  his  left  hand,  and  enjoying  the  cruel  spectacle  of  eleven  of 
the  principal  chieftains  among  his  captives,  lashed  together  in 
a  row,  with  a  rope  about  their  necks ;  the  foremost  stretches 
out  his  arms  for  pity ;  close  to  him  is  the  twelfth  on  his  knees, 
just  going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  two  executioners. 
Above  them  is  the  captive  sovereign,  tied,  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  to  a  car,  to  which  two  horses  are  harnessed ;  these 
are  checked  from  rushing  onward  by  an  attendant,  till  the 
monarch  shall  mount  and  drag  behind  him  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  his  triumphs.  There  is  then  the  conquerors  camp, 
round  which  are  placed  his  treasures,  and  where  the  servants 
are  preparing  a  banquet  to  celebrate  his  victory." 

Through  the  grand  entrance  the  traveller  enters  an  im- 
mense colonnade  surrounded  with  galleries.  This  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  village  of  Luxor ;  and  the  earth  is  so  raised,  that 
the  columns  and  a  colossal  statue  do  but  just  jut  out  above  it. 
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A  second  pylone  leads  into  a  second  colonnade,  and  this  into 
many  saloons  and  apartments,  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  plan.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  edifice 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  each  of  the  forty  columns  in 
the  second  colonnade  is  five  and  forty  feet  high.  It  will  be 
more  interesting  than  a  diy  description  of  particulars,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  great  palace  of  Luxor  is  not  built  after  one  single 
plan.  The  whole  of  this  immense  pile  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  have  different  sites.  The  hinder  part  of  the  fabric 
(the  great  hall  of  granite  and  the  buildings  which  surround  it) 
was  perhaps  built  first.  At  a  later  period  some  one  erected 
the  second  colonnade.  A  still  more  magnificent  monarch 
added  the  first  great  colonnade  with  the  pylones,  obelisks,  and 
colossal  statues ;  if  these  latter  were  not  the  work  of  a  fourth. 
It  is  only  remarkable  why  the  site  of  these  parts  of  the  build- 
ing should  have  been  changed  without  necessity.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  explained  by  the  situation  of  the  buildings  of 
Luxor  opposite  those  of  Kamac,  with  which  they  were  placed 
in  connexion. 

About  six  thousand  one  hundred  feet  south  of  these  ruins 
are  discovered  the  traces  of  the  smaller  race-course,  already 
mentioned,  so  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  possessed  one 
as  well  as  the  western,  though  probably  both  were  without  its 
boundaries. 

But  we  still  have  to  contemplate  the  largest,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  connoisseurs,  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
ancient  Thebes,^  those  of  Kamac.  These  lie  at  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  or  two  miles  north  of  Luxor ;  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Nile.  Like  the  others,  they  are  built  upon  an  artificial  eleva- 
tion, fenced  by  a  wall  of  brick-work.  The  walls  of  Kamac  are 
nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  toises  in  extent ;  it  takes  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  walk  round  them.  The  monuments  of 
Karnac  consist  of  numerous  massive  piles  of  various  kinds ; 
among  which,  on  arriving  from  Luxor,  the  immense  palace  of 
Kamac  first  presents  itself.^  The  facade  of  this  prodigious 
fabric  looks  towards  the  river,  from  which  there  is  an  avenue 
of  colossal  crio-sphinxes  (that  is,  with  a  rams  head  and  lions 
body)  leading  to  it.  Some  of  these  colossi  still  remain  ;  they 
lie  with  their  fore-legs  stretched  out  before  them.     This  mag- 

1  Of  fhis  opinion  are  the  French.  But  according  to  Hamilton^  p.  13S»  thoae  on  the  wett 
side  seemed  to  be  still  lamr. 

'  Hamilton,  n.  114,  calls  this  bnflding  a  temple ;  namely,  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  al 
Kamac    But  toe  nature  and  disposition  of  the  building  shows  it  to  have  been  a  palaoe. 
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nificent  avenue  leads  to  the  great  pylone  with  the  principal 
entrance,  the  length  of  which  is  fifty-six  toises,  and  the  height 
three  and  twenty,  but  which  seems  never  to  have  been  fully 
completed.  The  great  principal  entrance  was  above  ten  toises 
high,  and  had  formerly  bronze  doors  in  each  wing.  This  py- 
lone forms  one  side  of  the  great  open  colonnade,  into  which 
the  traveller  enters  through  it.  The  columns  which  border 
this  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  forty-two  feet  high ;  the 
series  on  the  north,  consisting  of  eighteen  of  these  columns, 
still  remains.  The  southern  series  is  broken  by  a  temple, 
(which  leans,  as  a  subordinate  building,  against  the  palace,) 
whose  principal  entrance  is  out  of  this  colonnade.  This  open 
colonnade  is,  however,  only  a  kind  of  ante-place  to  the  grand 
hall  of  columns,  or  covered  saloon,  which,  of  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  Egyptian  architecture,  is  represented  as  the  most  stu- 
pendous and  sublime.^  A  flight  of  twenty-seven  steps  leads 
into  it,  through  an  ante-chamber  and  another  pylone.  Every- 
thing here  is  colossal.  So  spacious  is  this  saloon,  that  the 
largest  church  of  Paris  might  stand  whole  within  it ;  its  area 
being  no  less  than  forty-seven  thousand  square  feet.  The  ceil- 
ing, consisting  of  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  is  supported  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  columns.  Each  column  of  the  two 
central  rows,  which  are  a  little  higher  than  the  others,  measures 
sixty-five  feet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  The  whole,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  or- 
namented with  sculpture  relating  to  religious  affairs.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  holy  ark  is  many  times  repeated,  particularly  on 
the  walls.  So  great,  however,  is  the  number  of  these  sculp- 
tures, that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  count  them,  much  less 
to  copy  them.  **  No  description,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  can 
adequately  express  the  sensations  inspired  by  this  astonishing 
sight,  in  which  the  magnificence  and  might  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  Egypt  are  made  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Of  what 
deeds,  of  what  events,  now  lost  to  the  history  of  the  world,  of 
what  scenes  have  these  columns  formerly  been  the  witnesses ! 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  spot  where  those  rulers  of 
the  world,  of  the  nations  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  exhibited 
themselves  in  their  glory  and  power ;  that  this  was  the  spot  to 
which  those  nations  brought  their  presents  and  their  tribute  V 
From  this  stupendous  saloon,  a  new  pylone  leads  into  a  se- 
cond open  colonnade,  adorned  with  two  magnificent  obelisks ; 

^  See  the  plan. 
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and  behind  this  come  the  buildings  which  seem  intended  for 
the  proper  dwelling.  Saloons  and  a  number  of  apartments 
are  found  here  formed  entirely  of  granite.*  Domestic  scenes 
are  sometimes  portrayed  on  the  walls,  as  in  the  vaults  of  the 
dead,  and  at  others  religious  matters,  among  which,  initiation  of 
the  kings  by  the  priests  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  many  of 
these  reliefs  the  colours  are  still  as  fresh  and  splendid  as  ever. 
This  palace  is,  besides,  adorned  with  great  historical  reliefSy 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence.  They  are 
found  on  the  exterior  of  the  palace  walls,  and  represent  skir- 
mishes, battles,  and  military  expeditions.  These  are  the  sub- 
jects of  which  Denon  has  already  published  engravings,  and 
which  I  have  formerly  spoken  of.*  They  are  divided  into  four 
compartments  :  in  the  first  is  the  Egyptian  hero,  when  he  kills 
the  hostile  leader :  in  the  second  is  the  flight  and  the  retreat  of 
the  defeated  towards  the  strong-hold  :  in  the  third  the  triumph 
of  the  king  with  the  prisoners  before  him :  and  in  the  fourth 
the  king,  when  he  again  delivers  up  his  weapons  to  Osiris,  and 
presents  to  him  the  captives.  The  interpretation  of  this,  there 
stated,  namely,  that  it  represents  the  deliverance  of  Egypt  from 
the  Hj/ksoSy  is  likewise  adopted  by  the  French  literati.  As  a 
great  portion  of  the  building  now  lies  in  ruins,  some  of  the 
scenes  are  of  course  destroyed,  but  sufficient  are  left  to  evince 
that  they  formed  one  series.  The  king  is  seen  on  his  car  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  flees  with  his  herds  to  the  woods 
and  marshes.  The  river  is  depicted,  as  well  as  the  fortress, 
which  is  captured.  The  conquered  come  out  of  the  woods 
and  surrender  to  the  king.  The  latter  is  portrayed  in  many 
engagements,  so  that  the  whole  history  of  the  war  was  proba- 
bly pictured,  and  afterwards  the  triumphs,  the  captives,  and 
offerings  made  to  the  gods.  But  as  many  of  these  are  now 
decayed,  and  many  of  those  which  still  exist  are  not  copied, 
it  would  be  a  fruitless  undertaking  to  attempt  to  arrange  them. 
The  particular  figures  are  full  of  expression  and  life ;  yet  the 
whole  has  a  strange  appearance,  and  seems  to  betray  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art.  The  drapery  of  the  two  armies  is  every  where 
accurately  distinguished.     The  invaders  have  all  beards  and 

I  In  these  granite  apartments  (the  French  artists  Touch  for  the  truth  of  this  fact  by  signinff 
their  names,  p.  234)  was  heard  at  sun-rise,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  sound  like  that  of  a  str^tchea 
ehord,  and  such  as  the  statue  of  Memnon  is  said  to  have  given.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  huge  granite  blocks  which  form  the  roof,  and  was  probably  produced  by  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  cnange  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  this  mass  of  stones.  At  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non it  was  not  heard  erery  day,  but  only  occasionally. 

*  See  above,  p.  320.  Denon,  plate  cxxxiii.  For  tlus  reason  they  have  been  omitted  in  the 
French  work. 
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long  garments,  the  form  of  their  shields  also  differs  from  that 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  costume  of  the  enemy  here  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  defeated,  as  represented  at  Medinet 
Abou  ;  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  different  nations. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  palace  is  a  temple^  which, 
though  it  must  be  ranked  with  the  smaller  ones,  is  yet  remark- 
able from  the  place  it  occupies ;  for  it  is  so  built  in  the  great 
colonnade  of  the  palace,  that  the  fore-part  of  it  stands  therein, 
and  its  principal  entrance  is  out  of  it.  It  is  arranged  in  the 
same  order,  and  has  much  the  same  ornaments  as  the  other 
temples,  but  all  in  a  smaller  proportion.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered,  with  much  probability,  as  the  household  chapel  of 
the  monarch  who  resided  in  the  palace,  who  might  therein 
render  his  daily  prayers,  and  perform  the  holy  ceremonies  of 
his  religion,  without  quitting  his  dwelling. 

Very  different  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  palace,  is  the 
great  templcy  lying  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  latter. 
Egyptian  architecture  has  here  done  its  utmost  to  appear  in 
its  most  sublime  magnitude  near  the  palace.  Four  of  those 
frequently -described  pylones  here  form  the  entrance,  which 
contains  the  same  number  of  immense  open  colonnades.  In 
these  are  still  standing  twelve  colossal  statues,  each  formed  of 
one  piece ;  their  number  must  have  been  far  greater,  as  the 
remains  of  nineteen  may  still  be  traced.  The  great  temple  it- 
self is  one  of  the  best  preserved  monuments  of  Karnac.  Its 
chief  entrance  is  towards  the  south,  so  that  it  almost  exactly 
faces  the  entrance  of  the  palace  at  Luxor.  The  southern  gate- 
way of  this  temple  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  and  magnificent ; 
but  it  is  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  attended  by  a  pylone,  but 
stands  free  and  alone.  The  extreme  height  of  this  gateway 
is  rather  more  than  sixty-two  feet.  It  is  built  of  sandstone, 
and  adorned  in  the  richest  manner  with  sculpture.  This  ^te- 
way  does  not  lead  at  once  into  the  temple,  which  is  still  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  distant,  but  into  a  gallery  of  colossal  rams, 
twenty-two  in  number,  which  indicated  to  the  pilgrim  that  he 
was  drawing  nigh  to  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Ammon.  The 
completely  isolated  gateway  was  probably  a  later  building ;  be- 
cause the  entrance  to  the  temple  itself  again  forms  one  of  those 
pylones  so  often  described,  before  which  are  seen  the  remains  of 
colossal  statues,  and  which  again  leads  into  an  open  colonnade, 
and  this  again  into  a  saloon  of  columns.  Behind  this  follows, 
as  usual,  the  Adytum^  and  then  other  saloons  and  apartments.- 
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This  temple  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  ancient  that 
now  exists  in  E^pt ;  and  yet  it  offers  a  further  confirmation 
of  the  opinion,  to  which  the  examination  of  the  palace  gives 
rise,  that  both  were  partly  built  of  the  materials  of  more 
ancient  edifices^  which  were  ornamented  with  the  same  hiero- 
glyphics, the  same  colours,  and  just  as  well  finished  sculptures 
as  the  present  temples.  To  what  profound  contemplations 
upon  the  antiquity  of  the  arts,  and  upon  civilization  so  closely 
connected  therewith,  do  these  observations  lead ! 

This  large  temple  of  Kamaa  is  not  the  only  one  here  re- 
maining. Exactly  opposite  to  it  is  another  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, but  whose  sculptures  must  be  classed  with  the  most  highly 
finished :  it  seems  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the  larger  one. 

The  antiquities  of  Karnac  form  a  group  at  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  and  twenty-six  toises  from  those  of  Luxor ;  for  such 
is  the  space  between  the  northern  entrance  of  the  palace  at 
Luxor  and  the  great  gateway  of  the  high  temple  at  Karnac. 
Egyptian  art,  however,  has  connected  these  groups  with  one 
another,  by  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes^  which  leads  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  which,  as  it  approaches  Karnac,  again 
divides  into  numerous  alleys.  All  these  sphinxes  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long ;  they  are  partly  lions  couchant, 
with  rams'  heads  (and  these  are  the  largest) ;  partly  with  wo- 
men's heads,  and  partly  with  rams  couchant.  No  alley,  how- 
ever, consists  of  more  than  one  kind  of  sphinx.  Many  of  them 
still  remain  entire ;  of  others  only  half,  and  of  many  only  the 
pedestals  are  left ;  but  the  nearer  they  are  to  Karnac,  the  more 
perfect  they  seem  to  be,  while  the  fragments  scattered  about 
still  prove  sufficiently  their  whole  extent.  The  largest  and 
principal  avenue  alone  must  have  contained  above  six  hundred 
of  these  colossal  figures ;  and  the  whole  probably  amounted 
to  far  above  double  this  number.  Those  which  still  exist  are 
of  excellent  workmanship.  The  stately  repose  expressed  by 
their  posture,  was  well  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  venera- 
tion and  awe  in  the  pilgrims,  who  proceeded  through  this  vast 
avenue  from  one  sanctuaiy  to  the  other,  or  took  a  part  in  the 
grand  processions  of  the  priests,  as  they  are  represented  on 
the  walls ;  they  must  also  have  tended  to  inspire  that  calm  and 
holy  meditation,  which  every  one  must  still  feel  who  beholds 
the  remains  of  these  marvellous  works. 

Beyond  these  monuments  there  are  traces  of  many  more. 
The  whole  chain  of  them  extends  to  Medamoud,  north  of  the 
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ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain-ridge,  where 
are  likewise  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  smaller  temple  or 
palace,  of  smaller  dimensions.  '^  One  is  fatigued,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "  with  writing,  one  is  fatigued  with  reading,  one 
IS  frightened  at  the  idea  of  so  vast  a  conception ;  and  even  after 
having  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
vast  pile  of  buildings  united  to  one  point." 

3.  Catacombs. 

From  the  monuments  above  ground  let  us  now  turn  to  those 
beneath  its  surface ;  and  these  will  be  found  not  only  equally 
remarkable  and  interesting,  but  in  some  respects  more  instruc- 
tive. I  designate  them  by  the  general  name  of  caverns ;  but 
must  premise  that  I  do  not  herein  include  any  that  were  formed 
by  nature,  but  only  such  as  were  effected  by  human  industry ; 
no  others  seem  to  have  existed  in  this  Quarter.  All  these 
subterraneous  works  are  on  the  western  siae  of  the  river,  and 
consequently  in  the  Libyan  mountain-chain.  This  seems  to 
be  accounted  for  from  the  quality  of  the  stone ;  the  western 
ridge  consisting  here  of  limestone,  while  that  of  the  east  is 
composed  of  a  much  harder  kind.  The  softer  nature  of  the 
former  renders  it  much  fitter  to  be  employed  both  for  the 
formation  and  the  ornamenting  of  caverns. 

The  mountain-ridge  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high ;  and 
rises  here  so  steep  that  there  is  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in 
ascending  it.  The  caverns  are  of  three  kinds  :  1.  Grottoes  for 
the  living.  2.  Catacombs  for  the  burial  of  the  people.  3.  The 
royal  sepulchres.     I  must  speak  of  each  separately. 

1 .  Grottoes  for  the  living.  Ancient  Thebes  affords  only  one 
cavern  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  not 
made  use  of  as  a  place  of  burial.  This  grotto  is  situated  at 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  toises  north-east  of  the  palace  of 
Osymandyas,  not  in  the  mountain-ridge,  but  rather  in  a  hill 
before  it.  Its  front  faces  the  Nile  ;  before  it  is  an  open  area, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  from  which  the  traveller  passes  into  a 
court,  likewise  uncovered.  All  the  rest  is  subterraneous.  With- 
in are  found  saloons  and  chambers  of  various  dimensions,  upon 
three  stories.  A  staircase  of  fifty-six  steps  leads  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  The  walls  are  every  where  covered  with  sculp- 
ture, which  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  and  most  highly 
finished,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  day  could  never  have 
fallen  upon  them.     In  the  pits  of  this  grotto,  as  well  as  in  those 
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of  the  catacombs,  some  remains  of  mummies  are  certainly  to 
be  found ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  building  renders 
it  very  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  intended  merely  for 
a  place  of  burial.  That  the  Egyptian  nobles,  however,  had 
within  their  dwellings  the  storehouse  in  which  should  after- 
wards be  preserved  their  bones,  has  already  been  seen  in  the 
palace  of  Osymandyas.  This  grotto  also  might  have  served 
for  the  initiation  of  the  kings  into  the  mysteries,  or  as  a  cool 
retreat  for  them  from  the  summer  heat.  It  was  situated  in  the 
way  to  the  catacombs  and  royal  graves ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  place  better  adapted  to  promote  a  solemn  and 
contemplative  frame  of  mind. 

2.  Catacombs.  The  catacombs  are  not  peculiar  to  Thebes  ; 
every  Egyptian  city  had  its  own :  those  of  Memphis  are  found 
at  Sflccara.  But  as  the  kingly  capital  of  Egypt  did  not  excel 
more  in  her  temples  and  palaces  above  ground  than  she  did  in 
these  subterranean  caverns  and  tombs  for  her  people  and  kings, 
they  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  Egypt  so  numerous,  nor  ex- 
ecuted with  the  same  degree  of  care,  skill,  and  attention.  They 
bear  testimony,  as  well  as  the  architectural  wonders,  to  the  feet, 
that  the  ancient  Thebais  was  the  country  where  civilization, 
and  every  branch  of  learning  and  science,  were  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

These  catacombs  are  situated  in  the  Libyan  mountain-chain, 
where  it  approaches  the  nearest  to  Medinet-Abou  and  Gor- 
nou,  and  extend  about  four  or  five  miles  in  length.  The  steep 
ridge,  which  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  affords  ample 
space  for  these  burial-places.  They  rise  in  tiers  one  above  the 
other.  The  lowest,  in  which  the  rich  sought  to  find  their  long 
resting-place,  are  the  largest  and  most  beautiful ;  the  higher 
we  ascend  the  poorer  they  become.  The  more  spacious  and 
splendid  have  an  open  vestibule  before  the  entrance,  but  the 
greater  number  merely  doors.  The  lower  passages  to  which 
they  lead  run  sometimes  horizontally,  sometimes  downwards, 
sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes  winding.  They  lead  at  one 
time  into  saloons  and  apartments,  and  at  others  into  pits,  of 
which  the  traveller  must  be  on  his  guard.  Many  are  connect- 
ed together,  and  form  a  labyrinth,  from  which  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  way  out.  In  the  large  caverns  are  found 
saloons  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  high,  supported  by  rows  of  pil- 
lars ;  and  behind  them  is  a  smaller  apartment,  with  a  sort  of 
platform  up  four  steps.     In  the  back-ground  is  a  sitting  human 
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figure,  hewn  in  high  relief,  and  frequently  accompanied  by 
two  females.  Upon  the  side  of  the  hall  are  galleries ;  and  in 
these  are  the  mummy  pits,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  deep.  There  has  been  no  where  discovered 
the  least  trace  of  steps  descending  into  them.  Some  of  the 
caverns  are  more,  others  less  regularly  formed.  The  earth  is 
strewed  over  with  mummies  and  pieces  of  mummies,  which 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  cases,  so  that  the  traveller  has  to 
wade,  as  it  were,  through  them.  Among  them  are  found 
amulets,  idols,  and  other  antiquities.  These  caverns  are  now 
the  habitation  of  bats  and  Arabs,  equally  to  be  feared  by  the 
wanderer ;  the  former,  because  their  flight  may  extinguish  the 
light,  the  latter  as  robbers.  Another  danger  equally  great 
menaces  the  traveller  from  the  inflammability  of  the  mummies ; 
it  is  only  with  torches  and  lights  that  these  gloomy  abodes  can 
be  penetrated ;  and  a  spark  would  in  a  moment  ignite  a  brand, 
which  would  doom  the  wanderer  to  the  crudest  death. 

The  Egyptians,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  arch  in 
their  architecture,  often  adopted  this  form  in  their  vaults.  The 
ceilings  at  the  entrance,  and  in  the  front  corridors,  are  usually 
arched;  this  is  particularly  striking  in  the  royal  graves,  at 
which  we  shall  presently  arrive. 

The  catacombs  are  without  pillars,  and  in  general  bear  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  buildings  above  ground.  The  walls, 
however,  are  not  less  richly  ornamented.  These  ornaments 
are  composed  partly  of  painted  reliefs,  and  partly  of  mere 
paintings  in  fresco.  The  representations  on  the  walls  are 
always  pictures  enclosed  by  straight  lines,  in  which  the  reliefs 
are  finished  with  astonishing  skill.  In  many  of  them  complete 
figures  are  only  two  inches  high ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  which 
accompany  them  only  four  lines.  The  subjects  consist  of 
various  affairs  of  common  life :  sometimes  proper  in-door  busi- 
ness ;  such  as  the  weighing  of  goods ;  a  feast,  at  which  is  seen 
the  master  of  the  house,  his  wife  and  guests,  with  a  richly 
spread  table ;  a  dance ; — there  are  also  hunting-pieces ;  the  la- 
bours of  the  husbandman,  the  vintage ;  the  navigation  of  the 
Nile ;  musical  instruments,  the  harp,  the  lute,  flutes ;  wild  and 
domestic  animals,  etc.  The  ceilings  have  no  ornaments  in 
sculpture,  but  are  merely  painted  in  fresco :  they  are  the  more 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  Egyptian  artist  here  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  his  &ncy,  as  the  modems  do  in  arabesque 
work.     All  this  splendid  workmanship  must  have  been  exe- 
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cuted  with  an  artificial  light,  and  could  only  have  been  seen 
by  the  same  means. 

But  besides  these  pictures  of  domestic  and  social  life,  these 
sepulchral  chambers  also  contain  the  remains  of  ancient  Eg]rp- 
tian  literature.  In  the  mummies  have  been  found  many  rolls 
of  papyrus,  and,  above  all,  one  great  roll,  which,  when  drawn 
out,  measures  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  This  relic  contains 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  characters,  in  five  hundred  and  fif- 
teen columns,  and  is  written  partly  in  hierogljrphic  and  partly 
in  alphabetical  characters.  An  accurate  copy  of  it  is  now 
spread  before  me,  and  offers  a  wide,  a  new,  and  an  interesting 
field  for  some  enterprising  genius.  Bricks,  with  impressed 
inscriptions,  have  likewise  been  found  here,  as  well  as  in  Ba- 
bylon, The  characters  upon  them,  however,  are  not  letters, 
but  hieroglyphics,  which  seem  to  have  been  stamped  with  a 
wooden  block. 

What  a  fine  school,  then,  here  offers  itself  for  the  study  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  by  a  path  hitherto  untrodden  ?  What 
has  been  copied  seems  considerable,  and  yet — even  with  all 
that  has  since  been  brought  into  Europe — it  is  but  a  mite 
compared  with  what  remains.  Many  rock-caverns  have  not 
yet  been  opened  at  all !  Let  us  hope  that  barbarians  will  still 
spare  the  bulk  of  them,  till  some  new  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances  shall  present  copies  of  them  to  the  anxious  and 
curious  of  Europe ! 

3.  The  royal  sepulchres.  The  situation  and  disposition  of 
these  tombs  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  people.  They  are  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  Libyan 
mountains ;  and,  in  visiting  them  from  Gomou,  the  traveller 
has  to  go  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  through  a  narrow 
mountain  pass,  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  containing  them. 
They  are  called  the  royal  sepulchres,  (and  ihey  were  thus 
named  in  antiquity,)  because  from  their  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour, as  well  as  from  the  objects  pictured  on  their  walls,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  such.  The  defile 
which  leads  to  them  had,  originally,  no  outlet :  this  must  have 
been  first  opened  fi-om  the  back-ground  by  manual  labour.  A 
way  hewn  in  the  rocks  leads  to  a  narrow  pass,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  valley  containing  these  royal  caves.  The 
valley  here  spreads  out  into  two  branches,  one  south-east  and 
the  other  south-west.  It  was,  therefore,  originally  entirely  in- 
accessible ;  and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian,  was  certainly 
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its  greatest  recommendation.  No  sign  of  vegetation  is  here  to 
be  seen ;  steep  rugged  rocks  enclose  it  on  every  side ;  all 
around  bears  the  image  of  death.  The  heat,  softened  by  no 
refreshing  breeze,  and  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  from  the  rocks  and  sand,  becomes  so  in- 
tense, that  no  flesh  could  abide  it  without  danger,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  catacombs.  Two  of  the 
companions  of  General  Desaix  were  sufibcated  by  its  violence. 

Twelve  of  these  tombs  are  now  known*  (the  twelfth  was 
first  discovered  by  the  French*) ;  in  Strabo's  time  there  were 
about  forty ;  but  the  entrances  to  many  are  now  blocked  up, 
by  fragments  of  rock  which  have  fallen  down  ;*  and  thus  their 
contents  will  be  preserved,  probably  uninjured,  for  future  ages. 
The  general  appearance  of  those  that  have  been  opened  is 
similar,  though  they  are  not  exactly  alike ;  they  differ  in  size 
and  in  their  embellishments.  The  depth  varies  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Some  are  entirely  covered  with 
ornaments,  and  these  are  completely  finished ;  in  others  they 
are  scarcely  begun. 

Each  of  these  caverns  forms  a  suite  of  corridors,  chambers, 
and  apartments,  in  which  there  is  generally  one  principal 
saloon.  This  usually  contains  an  elevation,  upon  which  stood 
the  sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of  the  king.  Out  of  the 
twelve  tombs  six  still  preserve  the  sarcophagi,  or*some  part  of 
them ;  in  others  they  have  wholly  disappeared.  That  found 
in  the  largest  cavern,  called  by  the  French  the  harp-tomb, 
(from  two  harp-players  being  represented  therein,)  is  twelve 
feet  long,  and  formed  of  red  granite ;  upon  being  struck  with  a 
hammer  it  sounds  like  a  bell.  The  principal  apartment  in  this 
tomb  is  vaulted,  and  supported  by  eight  pillars.  The  traveller 
has  to  push  through  at  least  ten  doors  before  he  comes  to  this 
sarcophagus ;  but  however  securely  the  king  who  here  rests 
may  have  imagined  he  had  provided  for  the  quiet  repose  of  his 
remains,  they  have  not  withstood  the  human  lust  of  plunder. 

In  the  chamber  next  to  the  principal  door,  are  found  the 
remains  of  several  mummies.  It  seems  therefore  certain  that, 
besides  the  king,  those  who  had  been  about  his  person  while 
living,  again  became  his  companions  here  after  his  death. 

1  Hamflton,  p.  154,  found  but  ten  acceanble,  instead  of  the  eighteen  which  were  so  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.    Strabo,  p.  1170. 

*  ["  Before  Mr.  Belzoni  began  his  operations  in  Thebes,  only  eleven  of  these  tombs  were 
known  to  the  public.  From  the  sreat  success  that  crowned  his  exertions,  the  number  of 
them  now  discovered  is  nearly  double."  Note  added  by  the  translator  from  Richardson's 
TraveU,  as  cited  in  the  Modem  Traveller,]  '  Hamilton,  1.  c. 
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The  walls  are  every  where  covered  with  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings. Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  these  could  not  be 
wrought  here,  as  in  the  palaces,  upon  the  rock  itself;  but  the 
walls  are  plastered  over  with  a  kind  of  mortar,  upon  which 
the  sculpture  and  paintings  are  executed. 
.  The  embellishments  of  this  tomb  are  highly  irfteresting,  and 
afford  much  various  information.  Many  of  the  subjects  are 
religious  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Among  the  latter,  human 
victims  cannot  be  mistaken.  Those  who  are  sacrificed  are  all 
negroes.*  But  besides  religious  rites,  there  are  also  found  here, 
just  where  they  would  have  been  least  expected,  representa- 
tions of  battles,  both  on  water  and  on  land ;  the  slaughtering 
of  captives,  etc.  Although  it  must  excite  astonishment  to  find 
these  scenes  of  blood  and  turmoil  portrayed  in  the  sanctity 
and  stillness  of  the  grave ;  yet  they,  nevertheless,  prove  to  the 
searcher  into  antiquity,  that  these  tombs  could  be  intended  for 
none  but  kings.  There  is,  however,  besides  this,  so  much  re- 
represented  here  belonging  to  e very-day  life,  such  as  vessels, 
seats,  implements  and  tools,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  as  can- 
not fail  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  luxury  of  this  nation,  and 
the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  arts  had  attained 
among  them.  A  proper  notion  of  them,  however,  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  verbal  description  alone — the  aid  of  the  artist  is 
required  to  make  them  understood. 

The  hope  that  the  tombs  still  closed  up  might  preserve,  un- 
injured, their  treasures  for  Aiture  ages,  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Belzoni,  with  much  labour,  opened  the  entrance 
to  one  of  them,  and  discovered  what  far  surpassed  his  expect- 
ation. What  had  been  executed  two,  and  perhaps  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  was  as  fresh  and  uninjured  as  though  just  turned 
put  of  the  hands  of  the  artist.  Corridor  after  corridor,  cham- 
ber after  chamber,  were  found.  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
are  as  fresh  as  if  done  but  yesterday ;  and  when  at  last  the 
principal  apartment  was  opened  to  the  traveller,  he  discovered 
that  wonderful  piece  of  art,  nothing  like  which  has  hitherto 
been  found,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  purest  Oriental  alabaster, 
nine  feet  five  inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  seven  broad.  It 
is  semi-transparent,  and  covered  both  within  and  without  with 
hundreds  of  figures,  which  seem  to  relate  to  funeral  rites.     It 

>  It  is  dear  that  executions  are  represented,  though  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  thej 
are  sacrifices.  Hamilton,  p.  157,  very  ingeniously  coi^ectures  that  the  Egyptians  intended, 
by  these  representations,  to  designate  the  king  as  a  tyrant.  But  then,  now  oomea  it  that 
the  persons  executed  are  all  black  people  ? 
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is  incorrectly  supposed  that  it  once  contained  the  bones  of 
Pharaoh  Psammis  :*  it  now  adorns  the  British  Museum.  But 
even  the  few  painted  reliefs  which  have  been  copied  from  the 
walls,  and  now  lie  before  me,  convey  much  more  information, 
both  of  a  physiological  and  historical  nature,  than  this  splendid 
relic.  We  here  see  nations  of  three  different  races  of  men,  the 
tawny,  the  black,  and  the  white,  who  are  distinguished  by 
their  colour  and  features.  The  scene  represented  is  not  of  a 
warlike,  but  of  a  peaceable  nature.  The  king  appears  in  regal 
pomp ;  the  ambassadors  of  tributary  nations  come  to  render 
homage  to  him.  They  do  not  appear  as  captives,  but  as  per- 
forming a  stately  ceremony,  in  their  national  dress  and  splen- 
dour. In  the  first  plate*  we  discover  the  king  on  his  throne, 
with  the  regal  ornaments,'  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  golden 
chain  about  his  neck,  and  a  votive  tablet.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing plates,^  and  particularly  in  the  third,  are  given,  in  two  ovals, 
his  name  and  title,  surrounded  by  protecting  deities.  Each  of 
the  embassies  consists  of  four  men.  First,  the  tawny,  or  brown 
red,  appear,  led  by  a  priest,  with  the  sparrowhawk's  head.^ 
They  are  called  Egyptians,  because  they  have  the  usual  colour 
of  the  Egyptians  on  the  monuments.  I  cannot  consider  them 
as  such,  but  suppose  them  to  be  Nubians.  First,  on  account  of 
their  dress.  They  are  naked,^  except  round  the  middle, 
where  they  have  a  white  fine  garment ;  the  Nubians  still  fre- 
quently wear  a  similar  one.  Secondly,  because  of  their  head* 
dress,  as  they  have  the  thick  Nubian  hair.  Neither  of  these 
is  Egyptian:  neither  in  the  priesthood,  nor  in  the  warrior 
caste,  is  this  dress  ever  found ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  even 

1  Belxoni,  Narrative^  p.  242.  Namely  of  Psaminu  the  second,  or  Psammuthif ,  the  ton 
and  raocesBor  of  Necho.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Toung,  which  is  said  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  reUeft,  as  Necho  had  warred  agamst  the  Jews,  and  Paammis  against  the  Ethiopians. 
From  this  time  this  grave  and  the  sarcophagus  haye  been  called  the  ffnive  and  saroopna^ 
of  Psammuthis.  This  explanation,  neyertheless,  is  eyidentiy  fiilse.  This  Psammuthis,  like 
his  fiither  Necho,  belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  Sais,  which  was  oyerthrown  by  the  Persians. 
Besides,  the  whole  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty  were  bniied  at  Sais  in  the  Delta^  and  not 
at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  Herod,  ii.  169,  expressly  states  this :  «  When  Apries  (the  son 
of  Tsi  -..-.. 


and  snccessor  of  Psammuthis)  was  put  to  death,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomht  of  hit  fathert. 
But  these  tombs  are  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  dose  to  the  sacred  edifice,  on  the  left  hand 
as  one  goes  in.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Sais  bury  aU  the  kings  of  that  nome  within  this  sanc- 
tuary. Even  the  tomb  of  Amasis  is  there,  though  placed  a  little  fiuther  firom  the  temple 
than  that  of  Apries  and  his  ancestors."  The  graye  and  the  sarcophagus,  therefore,  which 
are  in  London,  are  not  those  of  Psammis.  Wnote  they  are  I  cannot  decide.  Among  the 
names  deciphered  by  Champollion,  that  of  Amenophis  il.  comes  nearest  to  it.  The  lowest 
sign  only  is  a  little  difierent  (a  boson  or  basket  instead  of  a  box).  ChampoUion,  No.  lit. 
The  difference  of  the  title  in  the  second  oval  forms  no  proof  against  it,  since  this  often  difiVrs. 
Until  something  better  shall  be  offered,  I  shall  consider  the  grave  and  sarcophagus  as  belong- 
ing to  Amenophis  II.,  without,  however,  attachixig  much  weight  to  my  opinion. 

*  Belconi,  plate  L  *  On  the  plates  of  Belzoni  the  tcr«ttf,  or  the  small  serpent,  in 

the  royal  head-dress,  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  it,  is  very  plainly  represented. 
And  from  this  it  is  dear,  that  it  is  the  aspick  (Coluber  Higa). 

«  Plates  ii.  iii  »  Plate  vi  .      *  Strabo,  p.  1176. 
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among  the  lower  castes,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  had 
a  place  in  this  pageant.  Finally,  the  last  scene  clearly  shows 
that  they  are  altogether  foreign  nations,  who  are  here  paying 
their  homage.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  priest  intro- 
ducing them,  as  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  religion  prevailed 
in  Nubia.^  Four  white  men  next  appear,  ;*  and  at  a  single 
glance  the  Jewish  physiognomy  is  recognised  in  them.  "  Their 
national  features,"  we  are  told  by  a  late  traveller,^  "  are  thrown 
tqgether  with  so  much  comic  humour,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  modem  artist  to  do  anything  more  perfectly." 
They  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  Syrians  and  Phoe- 
nicians in  general ;  whose  physiognomy  probably  differed  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Jews.  The  black  ambassadors  come 
next  ;*  and  are  likewise  four  in  number.  They  are  also  lightly 
clad,  but  evidently  for  a  stately  occasion.  A  curiously  wrought 
ornament  hangs  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  serves  to  keep 
up  the  fine  white  garment  which  goes  round  the  waist.  Gold 
or  silver  dust  seems  to  be  strewed  in  their  thick  woolly  hair. 
The  fourth  embassy,  from  a  white  nation,  is  still  more  remark- 
able by  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  decorations.*  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  head-dress  of  feathers,  with  a  lock  of  hair 
hanging  down ;  and  by  long  white  flowered  garments  of  the 
finest  texture.  If  we  here  call  to  mind  what  Herodotus  says 
of  the  dresses  of  the  Babylonians,^  we  shall  be  induced  to  con- 
sider these  ambassadors  as  such ;  the  more  so,  as  their  physi- 
ognomy and  their  beards  are  evidently  Asiatic.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Pharaoh  who  rested  here  had  dominion  over  foreign 
nations.  It  is  my  confirmed  opinion  that  it  is  Amenophis  the 
second,  and  the  following  chapter  wiH  show  that  this  character 
perfectly  suits  him. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  shall  make  upon  these  monu- 
ments, it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  wide 
field  they  offer ;  a  field,  in  fact,  so  extensive,  that  a  long-con- 
tinued study,  and  a  separate  work,  would  be  necessary  to  do  it 
justice ;  it  is  withal  so  rich,  that  the  knowledge  of  one  man 
might  scarcely  suffice.  No  one  but  a  skilful  architect  could 
fairly  discuss  the  merits  of  the  buildings:  mathematical,  astro- 
nomical, and  musical  knowledge  would  be  nearly  equally  re- 

>  I  leave  the  ftuther  examination  of  these  reasons  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers.  If  thej 
agree  with  me,  the  identity  between  the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  tribOi  which  I  have  main- 
tained, would  also  be  proved.  But  I  mention  expressly,  that  the  assertion  in  the  text  is  by 
no  means  made  on  account  of  this  opinion.  *  Plate  vii. 

*  Minutoli,  Traoeh,  p.  271.  *  Plate  viiL  »  Ibid.  •  Heiod.  L  195w 
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quisite.  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  those  objects  of 
which  the  present  work  professes  to  treat ;  but  these  are  some- 
times so  closely  interwoven  with  others,  that  it  will  often  be- 
come difficult  to  avoid  touching  upon  them. 

The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is,  to  what  extent  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  monuments  of  ancient  Thebes,  after  all  the 
new  sources  which  have  been  opened  to  us.  The  French  art- 
ists have  given  us  a  positive  answer  on  this  head.  "  We  have 
been,"  they  say,*  "  thrice  at  Thebes,  and  remained  at  our  se- 
cond and  third  visits  full  two  months  among  its  ruins.  During 
that  time  no  monument  was  left  unexamined.  When  our 
plans  and  sketches  were  quite  finished,  they  were  again  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  architect  Le  Pere  and  his  assistants ; 
and  what  are  contained  in  our  pubHcation  *are  the  result  of 
these  mutual  communications.  Future  travellers  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  so  far  as  architectural  remains  are  concerned,  and 
drawings  and  copies  of  them,  nothing  is  left  to  be  done.  A 
wide  field,  however,  is  still  left  open  to  them,  if  they  will  ex- 
plore in  detail  the  numerous  sculptures  with  which  the  build- 
ings are  covered,  particularly  the  historical  bas-reliefs,  relating 
to  the  conquests  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Egypt ;  or  if  they 
choose  to  examine  the  catacombs,  and  copy  the  remarkable 
bas-reliefs  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  domestic  habits  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians."  We  are,  therefore,  well  acquainted 
with  the  buildings  which  remain  of  ancient  Thebes,  but  only 
very  partially  with  the  sculptures  and  paintings  which  decorate 
them  and  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  dead.  If  we  are  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  sketches,  our  best  answer  would 
be  derived  from  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  from  a  compari- 
son with  the  engravings  of  Hamilton.  For  any  one  to  expect 
here  an  exact  agreement  in  the  minutest  detail,  would  only 
show  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  drawings  were  made.  They  agree  in  the  principal 
points ;  and  their  descriptions  alike  abound  in  expressions  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  which  these  monuments  excited  in 
proportion  as  they  became  more  accurately  known.  The  tes- 
timony of  a  late  impartial  traveller  has  also  rescued  the  French 
artists  from  the  suspicion  of  having  heightened  the  beauty  of 
the  originals.  Minutoli  says,  in  his  account  of  the  temple  at 
Denderah,^  *^  that  they  may  be  charged  with  incorrectness  and 


>  De$cr^U  p.  207.  *  Minatoli*8  Traveb,  p.  247. 
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omissions,  but  we  should  be  unjust  in  thinking  their  copies 
beautified.  Justice,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  been  done  to 
the  correctness  of  outline,  to  the  elegance  of  the  decorations,  to 
the  soft  delicacy  of  the  features,  to  the  mildness  of  expression, 
nor  to  that  lofty  repose  which  seems  to  reign  in  every  part, 
and  in  which  Egyptian  art  seems  to  vie  with  the  Grecian." 
What  a  faint  picture,  however,  must  all  this  give  of  ancient 
Thebes  1  What  a  splendid  scene  must  have  burst  on  the  vision 
of  the  wanderer,  who,  emerging  from  the  desert,  after-  having 
toiled  up  the  steep  of  the  Libyan  mountain-chain;  suddenly 
beheld  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  tbwns, 
and  in  its  centre  royal  Thebes,  with  her  temples,  colossi,  and 
obelisks ! 

We  must  therefore  acknowledge  that  much  yet  remains  to 
be  examined  of  infinite  importance  for  our  plan.  Though  the 
architect  or  artist  may  in  general  be  satisfied,  though  the  reli- 
gious inquirer  may  need  little  more  than  what  he  sees  repre- 
sented in  the  works  of  sculpture,  the  historian  finds  himself  very 
differently  situated.  His  principal  demand  must  be  for  histo- 
rical and  ethnogi*aphical  reliefs,  and  for  those  representing  the 
domestic  life  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers ;  and  here  least  has 
been  done.  Even  the  little,  however,  that  we  do  possess,  is 
sufficient  to  open  a  new  field,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, a  new  world  of  antiquities  for  examination.  But 
before  entering  upon  a  detailed  inquiry,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  whole  indisputably  discloses  to  us  views  of  antiquity  alto- 
gether different  from  those  we  formerly  entertained.  To  what 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  must  that  nation  have  arrived, 
which  could  plan  such  marvels  !  If  we  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  Pyramids,  we  could  easily  imagine,  that  despotic 
monarchs  might  compel  their  slavish  subjects  to  pile  up  these 
immense  masses  of  stone.  Since  our  acquaintance  with  these 
wonders,  wrought  in  the  highest  style  of  perfection,  we  feel 
convinced  that  so  just  and  noble  a  taste  could  never  have  been 
formed  under  the  rod  of  tyrants ;  but  that  there  must  have  been 
a  period,  and  indeed  a  long  one,  however  different  the  form  of 
government  might  have  been  from  ours,  during  which  the 
'mind  could  uiifold  its  faculties  freely  and  undisturbed,  and 
could  soar  to  a  height,  in  certain  points,  never  attained  by  any 
other.  And  as  it  is  clear  that  Religion  was  the  chief  lever 
which  put  these  immense  powers  into  motion,  how  different 
should  our  ideas  of  this  Religion  be,  from  those  which  the  bar- 
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barous  superstition  intd  which  it  afterwards  degenerated^  has 
given  rise  to ! 

The  first  idea  which  presents  itself  from  a  view  of  these 
monuments  must  be,  that  Thebes  was  once  the  capital  of  a 
mighty  empire,  whose  boundaries  extended  far  beyond  Egypt, 
which,  at  some  distant  period,  comprised  a  great  part  of  Africa, 
and  an  equally  large  portion  of  Asia.  Her  kings  are  repre- 
sented as  victors  and  conquerors ;  and  the  scene  of  their  glory 
is  not  confined  to  Egypt,  but  often  carried  into  remote  regions. 
Prisoners  of  distant  nations  bend  the  knee  before  these  con- 
querors, and  count  themselves  happy  if  they  can  obtain  their 
pardon. 

This  idea  immediately  produces  a  conviction  that  a  much 
closer  connexion,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge,  of  the  na^ 
tions  of  the  southern  world,  must  have  existed  in  those  two 
quarters  of  the  globe,  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  must 
have  been  a  natural  consequence  of  the  wars  and  conquests, 
particularly  as  by  these  a  lasting  dominion  and  a  large  empire 
were  soon  formed.  This  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  the  many 
examples  which  evince  the  refinement  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
degree  of  luxury  to  which  the  people  had  arrived.  The  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Nile  could  not  supply  all  the  articles,  such  as 
costly  garments,  perfumes,  etc.,  which  we  find  here  represented. 
An  extensive  commerce  was  requisite,  not  only  to  obtain  all 
this,  but  also  to  produce  that  opulence,  and  that  interchange 
of  ideas,  which  constitute  its  foundation. 

If  we  question  history,  we  shall  find  its  testimony  by  no 
means  contradictory  to  what  the  monuments  would  lead  us  to 
conclude.  Xenophon  speaks,  in  his  Cyropsedia,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  intercourse  between  the  nations  and  states 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  Axus,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Ganges  ;  which,  how  much  soever  of  his  work  may  be  attri- 
buted to  imagination,  could  hardly  be  devoid  of  historical 
foundation.  And  if,  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  of 
modem  times,  we  find  repeated  proofs,  that  conquering  na- 
tions extended  their  dominion  not  only  beyond  those  territories, 
but  even  as  far  as  China  and  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
why  might  not  the  same  have  happened  two  thousand  years 
ago  ?  It  may  at  least  be  concluded  from  this,  that  ancient  his- 
tory, in  speaking  of  the  great  conquering  expeditions  of  the 
Egyptian  rulers,  of  Sesostris,  Osymandyas,  and  others,  contains 
by  no  means  any  internal  improbability ;  although  I  would  not 
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deprive  criticism  of  its  right  to  examine  the  testimonies  on 
which  these  events  are  founded. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
has  made  it  clear,  that  they  were  not  merely  temples,  but  that 
some  of  them  were  the  abodes  of  princes,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  imperial  palaces.^  All  the  public  buildings  of  Egypt 
might  in  some  measure  be  called  temples,  since  all  of  them  in 
their  sculptures  and  decorations  bear  traces  of  the  close  con- 
nexion between  politics  and  religion ;  but  there  is  certainly 
this  difference,  that  some  were  only  temples  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word ;  while  others,  though  perhaps  dedicated  to  di- 
vinities, were  principally  intended  for  another  purpose.  This 
difference  is  partly  perceived  by  the  disposition  of  the  interior, 
partly  by  the  style  of  the  architecture  itself. 

Indeed  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  temples  and 
palaces  appears,  at  the  first  glance^  to  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Both  have  the  splendid  pylones  as  entrances, 
open  colonnades,  and  saloons  of  columns ;  pillar  courts,  and 
pillar  halls ;  even  rooms,  intended  for  habitations :  those  in  the 
temples  probably  for  the  priests.  But  in  the  temples  these 
usually  surround  the  interior  sanctuary ;  in  the  palaces,  where 
there  was  no  such  adytum^  they  occupy  its  place,  and  usually 
consist  of  saloons  andf  chambers,  built  of  granite,  and  not  of 
sandstone  like  the  rest.  As  regards  the  palaces  it  must  not  be 
foi^otten,  that  they  were  not  merely  the  habitations  of  the 
rulers,  but  were  also  adapted  for  public  use.  In  their  splendid 
halls  of  columns,  justice  was  probably  administered,  ambassa- 
dors received,  tributes  paid,  etc.  These  buildings  are  there- 
fore very  justly  called  imperial  palaces,  and  are  distinguished 
by  that  name  from  those  smaller  edifices,  from  the  pavilion,  for 
instance,  which  seems  to  have  served  merely  as  a  dwelling  or 
summer  residence  for  the  monarch.  Thebes  alone — as  there 
are  no  monuments  left  at  Memphis — contains  buildings  of  this 
kind,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the  rulers. 

Another  characteristic  difference  is  found  in  the  decora- 
tions. The  temples  and  palaces  certainly  resemble  each  other 
in  one  respect,  namely,  that  the  walls  and  pillars  of  both  are 

1  Eyen  Diodonu  makes  a  dktixiction,  when  he  fint  mentions  Thebes:  obco^fnipLaT^ 
fity&Xa,  Kal  vaol  f  6ir/Mxc7«,  xal  al  t»»  liiormv  oUlaif  i.  p.  54.  In  assigning  four  principal 
temples  to  Thebes,  he  seems  to  hare  used  this  expression  in  the  sense  of  designating  bj  it 
the  neighbouring  palaces,  and  the  whole  group  of  buildings  which  lie  in  Kamac,  Lnxor,  and 
Medinet  Abou.  Whether  he  means  bv  the  fourth  the  no  longer  extant  Memnonium,  or 
the  palace  of  Osymandvas,  I  will  not  decide.  He  probably  meant  the  Menmonium,  liiiM 
he  calls  the  other  a  tomb. 
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covered  with  sculptures ;  but  they  diflfer  with  regard  to  the 
subjects  represented :  those  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  always 
relate  to  religious  matters,  but  not  so  those  on  the  palaces. 
Not  that  the  latter  are  entirely  destitute  of  religious  subjects; 
but  those  which  are  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  them,  are, 
first,  the  historical  reliefs  found  in  the  palaces  of  Medinet 
About  Luxor,  and  Kamac ;  and  secondly,  the  martial  expe- 
ditions and  triumphs  above  described.  This  explains  why 
they  are  only,  as  far  as  we  know,  found  in  Thebes':  out  of 
Thebes  there  are  temples,  but  no  palaces  known.*  It  is  more- 
over remarkable,  that  these  warlike  scenes  are  mostly  found 
on  the  exterior  walls,  pylones,  etc. ;  on  the  side  walls  of  the 
great  open  colonnades,  and  halls  of  columns,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly intended  for  public  use,  assemblies  of  the  people, 
triumphs,  etc.  And  no  where  could  representations  of  this 
kind  have  been  more,  appropriately  placed.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  found  in  the  apartments  and  saloons,  which  must 
have  served  as  the  habitations  of  the  rulers.  The  scenes  here 
represented  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  peaceful  and  domestic 
nature,^  though  continually  interspersed  with  religious  rites, 
such  as  sacrifices,  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  etc.  This  was 
very  natural,  considering  how  much  the  private  life  of  the 
kings,  according  to  Diodorus's  account,  was  regulated  by  a 
ritual,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  youths  of  the  priest  caste.' 
The  remark,  however,  which  I  made,  in  speaking  of  the  scenes 
portrayed  at  Persepolis,  is  also  applicable  here,  namely,  that 
the  subjects  represented  on  the  walls  bear  a  close  relation  to 
the  use  of  the  apartments  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thus 
the  pictures  enable  us  to  infer  for  what  use  these  apartments 
were  intended :  the  Egyptians,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
adhered  so  strictly  to  this  rule  as  the  Persians. 

Finally :  The  third  difference  observable  between  the  tem- 
ples and  palaces  is  in  the  style  of  their  architecture  ;*  the  style 
of  the  palaces  being  most  pleasing  and  simple,  though  yet  re- 
taining a  character  of  grandeur  and  majesty.  The  pavilion,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  French,  affords  us  an  example  of  a  building 
two  stories  high,  which  is  never  the  case  in  the  temples.  But 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  I  must  leave  to  architects. 

*  But  we  know  from  the  former  part  of  this  work  that  in  Nubia  this  diiSerenee  was  not 
observed,  and  that  here  also  on  the  walls,  though  only  on  the  exterior  walls,  of  the  temples, 
historical  reliefi  are  found. 

*  See  the  drawinga  of  Medinet  Abou,  plate  xvii.  toI.  ii.  Compare  particularly  Descript, 
p.  245.  '  Diodorus,  p.  81,  82 ;  see  p.  156.  *  Deacript,  p.  90, 
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According  to  Diodorus,  Thebes  had  four  principal  temples, 
the  largest  of  which  was  at  least  thirty  stadia  in  circumference. 
Now,  as  among  all  these  thdt  of  Ammon  was  the  most  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  the  question  naturally  arises,  which  of  the 
temples  of  Thebes  is  the  old  temple  of  Ammon  ?*  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  great  temple  of  Karnac,  called  by  the  French 
the  great  southern  temple ;  and  I  shall  here  state  the  reasons 
upon  which  my  opinion  is  founded. 

First :  The  old  temple  must  have  been  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Nile ;  because  on  this  side,  according  to  Strabo, 
the  old  town  was  built,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  very 
temple.  The  decision,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  monuments 
of  Luxor  and  Karnac.  Luxor,  however,  affords  nothing  which 
will  bear  any  reference  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  The  great 
building  of  Luxor  is  a  palace  and  not  a  temple,  as  is  shown 
by  the  description  already  given. 

Secondly :  At  Karnac  the  case  is  quite  reversed.  Every- 
thing here  relates  to  Jupiter  Ammon  and  his  service.  The 
great  avenues  of  colossal  rams  refer  to  it.  Ornaments  taken 
from  rams  present  themselves  on  every  side.*  The  holy  ship 
with  the  attributes  of  Ammon  appears,  and  once  in  a  very  re- 
markable representation ;  it  is  portrayed  as  being  drawn  along 
by  a  profane  vessel  which  precedes  it:'  a  clear  proof,  there- 
fore, that  it  must  not  be  considered  here  as  borne  in  proces- 
sion, but  as  merely  voyaging  on  the  Nile. 

Finally :  According  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,  the  tem- 
ple of  Ammon  was  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  the  largest 
of  all  the  temples  of  Thebes  :*  a  fact  which  would  have  been 
evident,  even  if  he  had  not  mentioned  it ;  as  it  was  the  chief 
temple  of  the  city,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  deity.  Now  the 
temple  of  Karnac  appears,  at  this  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French  visitors,*  both  in  its  architecture  and  in  its  decorations 
and  reliefs,  as  the  oldest  of  the  Tbeban  temples ;  so  much  so 
as  to  form  quite  a  contrast  with  the  small  temple  near  it,  not- 

'  strabo,  p.  1170.  Strabo  speaks  here  of  the  side  on  which  the  old  town  was  built,  as 
different  firom  the  western  side,  4  irtpata,  where  the  Memnonium  stood. 

*  How  much  the  French  were  surprised  at  this,  may  be  seen  in  Detcrxpt.  p.  258.  Osiris 
also  appears  very  frequently.  But  he  is  the  son  and  usual  companion  of  Ammon ;  and  this 
appears  the  stronger  as  the  tradition  of  the  priests  usually  ascribed  to  the  two  the  foundatioa 
of  the  temple.  '  Plates  iii.  xxxiti.  *  Diodorus,  i.  p.  65,  where  he  also 

fliyes  the  measurement  of  the  building.  The  French  hare  found  his  statements  to  agree^ 
u  we  take  in  the  wholepile  of  buildings.    Descript,  p.  282. 

^  De9cript.  p.  269.  Tnere  is,  perhaps,  no  buildmg  m  all  Egypt  which  bears  such  strong 
marks  of  high  antiquity  as  the  great  southern  temple  at  Karnac.  The  powerful  and  mas- 
culine character  of  its  architecture,  seems  to  place  the  epoch  of  its  construction  in  the  Tciy 
earliest  period  at -which  the  arts  were  cultiTatod  in  Egypt. 
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withstanding  it  is  partly  built  of  the  remains  of  a  still  more 
ancient  temple,  which  had  the  same  kind  of  ornaments.  Thus 
the  present  temple  is  probably  only  the  successor  of  one  still 
older,  which  stood  here  many  thousand  years  ago ;  and  who 
can  offer  anything  like  a  proof  that  even  this  had  no  prede- 
cessor? 

The  great  palace  of  Medinet  Abou  is  called  by  the  French 
the  palace  of  Sesostris,  because  the  historical  reliefs  upon  it 
seem  to  represent  the  exploits  and  military  expeditions  of  that 
monarch,  as  they  are  described  by  Diodorus.*  In  the  lion- 
chase  we  see  the  youthful  exercises  in  which  he  indulged  in 
Arabia,  during  the  life  of  his  father ;  in  the  naval  engagement, 
the  fleet  which  he  built  on  the  Red  Sea,  etc.  All  this  is  very 
probable ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  them  with  certainty, 
without  possessing  copies  of  all  the  reliefs  upon  that  temple. 
If,  however,  and  this  can  hardly  be  doubted,  Sesostris  was  the 
great  hero  of  the  narratives  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  it  is  na- 
tural that  his  exploits  should  be  the  subjects  of  the  historical 
pictures  which  decorate  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  palace. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  however,  with  these  pictures, 
let  me  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  more  observations  on  these 
architectural  monuments  in  general. 

First :  It  continually  becomes  more  evident  how  much  the 
style  of  Egyptian  architecture  depended  upon  the  climate  and 
natural  features  of  the  land.  In  a  climate  where  the  sky  is 
constantly  serene,  and  the  sun  almost  vertical,  protection  from 
its  intense  rays,  shade  and  coolness,  would  be  first  sought  for. 
The  life  of  the  Egyptians,  even  of  the  higher  ranks,  was  in  a 
great  measure  a  public  one :  it  was  made  so  by  religion  and 
politics.  Porticoes,  colonnades,  and  temples  were  therefore 
required,  which  would  not  only  ward  off  the  piercing  beams  of 
the  sun,  but  whose  walls  and  thick  stone  roofs  should  afford  a 
protection  from  heat  in  general.  Those  immense  piles,  though 
not  produced  by  mere  necessity,  yet  were  ready  at  its  call. 

Further :  The  idea  that  this  architecture  was  in  a  certain 
degree  an  imitation  of  the  catacombs,  and  proceeded  from 
them,  must  be  adopted  with  some  caution.  The  caverns  at 
Thebes,  so  &r  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  seem  to  have 
been  formed  by  art,  and  not  by  nature.  The  architecture  of 
these  caverns  (if  I  may  be  allowed  this  expression)  certainly 
agrees,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  the  temples  and  palaces, 

>  Diodorus,  L  p.  .64. 
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particularly  in  the  decorations  of  the  walls ;  but  we  cannot 
strictly  call  one  a  copy  of  the  other.  The  roofe  of  the  caverns 
are  partly  arched,  while  in  their  architecture  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of  the  principles  by  which  arches  are 
constructed.  The  cavern  roofe  are  often  supported  by  pillars, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  prototypes  of  the  pillars  which 
are  found  in  the  temples  and  palaces.  It  seems  probable  that 
a  part  of  these  subterranean  chambers  were  at  first  quarries, 
which  were  afterwards  converted  by  the  help  of  art  into  sepul- 
chres, and  that  others  were  originally  excavated  for  this  express 
object.  According  to  the  observations  of  the  French  artists, 
it  appears  that  they  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  early  periods 
of  Egyptian  art,  as  the  pictures  on  their  walls  no  where  betray 
its  infancy,  but  rather  its  mature  age.*  However  this  may  be, 
the  idea  that  they  formed  models  of  the  temples  falls  to  the 
ground,  directly  it  is  proved  that  there  were  no  natural  caves 
in  those  mountains,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
established.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture so  much  resembles  the  catacombs,  and  the  idea  that  it 
was  copied  from  them  returns  at  every  view  of  the  monuments 
so  forcibly,  that  it  can  hardly  be  banished.  The  obscuri^ 
which  hovers  over  this  subject  is  dispelled,  if  we  assume  that 
this  architecture  was  not  originally  Egyptian,  but  introduced 
from  Ethiopia,  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes.  And  I  say 
originally,  because  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  was 
quite  Egyptian  in  its  progression,  since  nearly  all  its  ornaments, 
especially  those  of  the  capitals,  are  evidently  copies  of  natural 
objects  of  Egypt. 

From  the  buildings  let  us  turn  to  the  sculptures,  particular- 
ly to  the  great  historical  reliefs.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and 
Strabo  unanimously  agree  that  some  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt  were  great  warriors  and  conquerors,  who  extended  their 
expeditions  in  the  east  as  &r  as  Bactria  and  India,  in  the  north 
and  south  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Ethiopia.  They  further 
inform  us  that  some  of  them  built  fleets  on  the  Indian  Sea, 
and  were  as  powerflil  on  this  element  as  they  were  on  land.* 
Let  us  therefore  examine  how  far  the  reliefs  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  these  writers. 

That  the  traditions  of  the  priests  celebrated  many  old  kings 
as  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  that  the  latter  are  represent^ 

1  Beteript,  p.  336. 
*  Herod,  ii  102 ;  Diodorus,  i.  p.  64 :  Strabo,  i.  xyii.  p.  816  ;  cf.  xTi.  p.  769. 
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as  such  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces,  is  evident  from  a  single 
glance  at  them.  The  inquiry  becomes  more  interesting  and 
satisfactory  by  our  finding  that  the  artists,  in  their  delineations 
and  representations,  have  carefully  and  faithfully  distinguished 
the  different  nations  by  their  costume,  arms,  and  some  other 
tokens,  as  far  as  this  was  possible.  The  first  inquiry  will  pro-^ 
bably  and  very  justly  be,  how  was  the  colour  of  the  skin  re- 
presented? Here  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  presents 
itself  Egyptian  art  certainly  well  knew  how  to  designate  black 
people.  They  are  particularly  distinguished  in  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,^  usually  in  such  positions  as  show  that  they  have 
just  been,  or  are  on  the  point  of  being,  executed ;  and  the  re- 
membrance that  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  black  people  im- 
mediately occurs.  They  also  appear  as  ambassadors,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  black  nations ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  found  in  battles.  The  colours  of  the 
fighting  nations  are  brown  and  red  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
yellow  among  their  enemies.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
the  colour  of  these  nations  was  exactly  painted  after  life,  as 
this  might  be  impossible  with  the  limited  variety  of  colours  to 
which  the  Egyptian  artists  were  restricted ;  but  we  may  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  negroes  would  have  been  presented 
as  such,  if  they  had  been  employed  in  war. 

The  Egyptians  and  their  enemies  are  also  easily  distin- 
guished from  one  another  without  attending  to  these  particular 
marks,  as  the  former  are  always  represented  as  victors,  the  lat- 
ter either  as  having  been  defeated,  or  as  on  the  point  of  being 
so.  These  works  of  art  were  intended  as  memorials  of  the  fame 
and  bravery  both  of  the  nation  and  its  kings ;  can  it,  then,  be 
expected  that  they  would  perpetuate  any  events  but  those 
which  were  crowned  with  success?  These  battle-pieces  are 
partly  naval  engagements,  and  partly  battles  on  land.  Both 
must  be  more  accurately  examined.  Representations  of  naval 
battles  are  found  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  M edinet  Abou, 
and  on  those  of  Kamac  ;*  but  the  former  only  can  here  come 
under  consideration,  as  they  alone  have  been  copied  and 
described. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  engagement,  of  which  only  a 
part  could  be  copied,  took  place  at  sea,  and  not  on  the  river. 
The  structure  of  the  ships  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
vessels  on  the  Nile.  They  are  impelled  both  by  sails  and  oars, 

I  Plate  Izxzri  toI.  ii.  >  Plate  z.  toI.  H 
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and  have  a  long  form  resembling  galleys.  Although  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Egyptians  and  their  enemies  have  the  same  form, 
yet  those  of  the  former  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  head 
of  a  lion  or  ram  on  the  prow,  which  the  hostile  vessels  never 
carry.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  naval  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  or,  which 
is  most  likely,  in  the  Arabian  or  Indian  Sea?  In  the  first 
case  the  enemies  might  be  Phoenicians ;  in  the  other,  some 
southern  nation. 

The  first  supposition  is  neither  confirmed  by  history,  nor 
by  the  representation  of  the  nations  themselves.  That  the 
early  kings  of  Thebes  carried  on  wars  at  sea  against  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  had  squadrons  on  the  Mediterranean,  (as  might 
afterwards  happen,  when  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt  was  the 
seat  of  Egyptian  power,)  we  find  no  where  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, that  is  to  say,  in  the  traditions  of  the  priests ;  and  we 
cannot  expect  here  the  mention  of  any  circumstances  not  cele- 
brated in  them.  Neither  does  the  costume  suit  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who,  being  a  branch  of  the  Arabian  stock,  and  neigh- 
bours of  the  Jews,  undoubtedly  wore  beards  and  long  garments, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  nations ;  but  the  reverse  of 
all  this  is  found  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  everything  here  seems  to  point  to  an 
engagement  with  some  nation  on  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Indian 
Sea.  The  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priests  celebrated  the 
expeditions  of  the  old  Pharaohs  on  this  sea,  as  is  stated  in 
Diodorus  and  Herodotus.  "  Sesostris,"  Diodorqs  tells  us,^ 
"  conquered  first  the  Ethiopians  of  the  south,  and  made  them 
tributary.  He  then  sent  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  to  the 
Red  (Indian)  Sea,  and  was  the  first  in  these  countries  who 
built  long  vessels.  With  this  fleet  he  took  possession  of  the 
islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  countries  as  far  as  India."  Hero- 
dotus* mentions  the  same  facts.  "  The  priests,"  he  says,  "  re- 
late of  Sesostris,  that  he  sailed  out  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  with 
long  vessels,  and  conquered  the  countries  lying  on  the  Indian 
Sea,  and  continued  to  advance  till  he  came  to  a  sea  which 
could  not  be  navigated  because  of  its  shallows."  The  naval 
engagement  pictured  on  the  walls  of  Medinet  Abou,  appears 
certainly  to  represent  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  attempting  to 
land,  and  consequently  rather  a  successful  defence  than  an  at- 
tack. But  this  forms  only  one  scene  of  these  naval  expeditions, 

I  Piodonu,  i.  p.  64.  «  Uerbd.  ii.  102. 
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6f  which  we  have  no  minute  history ;  who,  therefore,  can  say 
what  else  might  have  happened  in  them  ?  The  long  ships, 
however,  mentioned  by  both  writers,  cannot  be  mistaken.  That 
these,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  built  for  the  sea,  that  their  con- 
struction differed  entirely  from  that  of  the  vessels  on  the  Nile, 
has  been  already  mentioned  by  the  French,  and  is  evinced  by 
their  appearance.  The  Egyptians  and  their  allies  wear  the 
same  dress,  but  their  weapons  are  different.  The  Egyptians 
are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  while  their  allies  carry  clubs, 
feuch  as  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt.* 
The  costume  of  their  enemies  is  totally  different.  Two  distinct 
though  kindred  nations  are  here  clearly  perceived.  They  have 
neither  long  garments  nor  beards,  consequently  cannot  be 
Arabs.  They  both  wear  short  clothes,  which  seem  to  be 
fastened  with  bands  or  girdles.  They  are  armed  with  swords 
and  round  shields,  but  differ  in  their  head-dress ;  one  constantly 
wearing  a  kind  of  helmet,  decorated  with  a  bunch  of  upright 
feathers,  the  other  a  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  some  beast,  with 
its  ears  left  prominent.  If  these  are  not  Arabs,  they  must  be 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Sea,  either  of  the  islands 
or  the  continent.  The  French  at  once  recognise  in  the  first  of 
these  two  nations  the  inhabitants  of  India;  and  what  other  na- 
tion will  the  light  fantastical  clothing,  the  head-dress  with  fea- 
thers, suit  so  well  ?  Respecting  the  other  nation,  they  have 
not  ventured  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  Herodotus  seems  to  ex- 
plain who  they  are.  If  the  first  are  Indians,  the  others  are 
their  neighbours,  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  that  is  to  say,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  and  Carmania.  '^The 
Asiatic  Ethiopians,"  says  Herodotus,*  "were  dressed  much 
like  the  Indians ;  but  they  wore  on  their  head  the  skin  from 
the  forehead  of  the  horse,  with  the  ears  left  on :  the  ears  of  the 
horse  are  left  standing  quite  upright ;  but  as  defensive  armour 
they  had  cranes'  skins  instead  of  shields." 

I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this  inter- 
pretation. It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  know  exactly 
who  these  nations  were,  as  to  know  that  they  were  inhabitants 
of  southern  countries  on  the  Indian  Sea.  And  since  the  pro- 
babilities are  so  strong  and  so  many  in  favour  of  this  opinion, 
we  can  scarcely  any  longer  consider  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  respecting  the  naval  expeditions  of  the  ancient 

1  Herod.  tiL  69.    According  to  Hamilton,  p.  45,  the  Ethiopians  appear  on  a  battle-pieoe 
at  Medinet  Abou  aa  the  allies  of  the  Egyptians.  *  Herod.  Tit. '  70. 
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Egyptian  rulers,  whether  led  by  Sesostris  alone  or  by  others 
into  these  seas,  as  fables ;  and  that  primeval  connexion  between 
the  lands  about  the  Indian  Ocean,  especially  between  India  and 
Egypt,  receives  thereby  a  confirmation,  which  a  short  time  ago 
we  should  scarcely  have  been  justified  in  hoping  for. 

But  the  representation  of  the  land  battles  give  a  still  more 
magnificent  idea  of  the  extensive  warlike  expeditions  and  wide 
dominions  of  the  rulers  of  ancient  Thebes.  They  seem  more 
frequent  than  the  naval  engagements ;  they  are  found  on  all 
the  buildings,  which  we  have  designated  as  imperial  palaces ; 
as  well  on  those  at  Kamac  and  Luxor  as  of  Medinet  Abou,  on 
the  palace  of  Osymandyas,  and  even  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings* 
But  they  every  where  confirm  the  remark  which  I  have  made 
above  ;*  that  there  is  in  every  palace  a  series  of  representations 
depicted  on  the  walls,  as  we  discover  the  departure  of  the 
king,  the  battle,  the  victory,  the  triumphs,  always  ending  in 
religious  processions.  Neither  does  there  seem  any  room  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  scenes  in  the  various  palaces  i^ain  form  a 
general  mythological  cycle ;  as  art  among  the  Egyptians  availed 
itself  of  a  series  of  traditions,  relative  to  the  early  heroic  deeds 
of  the  nation  and  its  rulers.  Our  information  on  this  point 
would  be  more  accurate  if  we  had  more  complete  copies  of 
these  war-scenes.  As  it  is,  we  must  confine  our  attention  to 
what  we  see  in  the  engravings  before  us,  and  learn  from  the 
descriptions. 

And  although  limited  to  this,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
war-scenes  portrayed  are  of  very  different  kinds,  and  repre- 
sent very  different  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in 
considering  them  as  Asiatic  nations.  Everything  reminds  us 
that  both  Egyptian  art  and  mythology  sought  their  favourite 
subjects  rather  in  Asiatic  than  in  African  history.  The  figure 
and  dress  of  the  conquered  nations  are  Asiatic.  Although  the 
Egyptians  are  always  represented  without  beards,  their  ene- 
mies have  them,  and  usually  long  garments.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  variously  fashioned.  They  have,  for  the  most  part, 
those  full  tunics  so  general  in  the  Eiast ;  but  in  the  triumphal 
pageant  on  the  walls  of  Medinet  Abou,  the  prisoners  wear  a 
kind  of  surtout^  of  blue  and  green  stripes,  covering  only  the 
back,  and  under  it  another  shorter  garment.  Their  accoutre- 
ments and  weapons  are  not  less  characteristic  thantheir  dress. 

■  See  aboye,  p.  377,  sqq.  *  Plate  zii.  yol.  ii. 
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In  this  respect  the  most  striking  difference  is  in  the  shields* 
Those  of  the  Egyptians  are  larger,  and  usually  of  a  square 
form,  rounded  on  one  side :  indeed,  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress, 
they  made  use  of  such  immense  shields  as  nearly  covered  the 
whole  body  ;*  exactly  such  as  Xenophon  describes  in  his  times.* 
The  shields  of  the  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes 
round  and  sometimes  square ;  but  always  of  a  small  size  Q-f^ppa). 
In  the  armament  on  the  reliefs  of  Luxor,  Hamilton  recognises 
the  coats  ofmail^  which  always  were  common  in  Middle  Asia ; 
and  occasionally,  in  the  head-dress,  the  Persian  tiara.*  The 
weapons  for  attack  are  of  so  many  kinds  and  forms,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  any  precise  conclusion  respecting  them. 
Let  us,  however,  compare  the  variously-shaped  swords  of  the 
Egyptians  with  those  of  their  foes.  They  are  sometimes  long 
and  sometimes  short ;  now  straight,  and  now  in  the  form  of  a 
scimitar.  The  darts,  missiles,  and  arrows  are  also  of  various 
descriptions.  The  warriors  sometimes  appear  with  only  a 
single  javelin,  and  at  other  times  with  several. 

But  a  still  more  particular  attention  is  due  to  the  war-cha- 
riots which  were  in  use  both  among  the  Egyptians  and  their 
enemies.  They  have  but  two  wheels,  and  are  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Those  of  the  Egyptians  usually  carry  only  one  man 
each  (though  there  may  be  exceptions) ;  among  the  Asiatics 
they  generally  carry  two,  or  even  three,  as  the  driver  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  warriors.  In  these  may  be  recognised  the 
ancient  form  of  the  war-chariots  as  described  by  Homer,  and 
which,  according  to  Xenophon,  were  common  among  the 
Medes,  Syrians,  and  Arabians ;  until  Cyrus  made  an  improve- 
ment by  introducing,  instead  of  them,  chariots  with  scythes  and 
four  wheels.* 

It  would  be  a  rash  and  fruitless  undertaking  to  attempt  to 
point  out  more  accurately  the  particular  tribes  or  nations  by 
their  arms  and  clothing.^  We  shall  gain  more  by  terminating 
the  inquiry  by  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  scene  of  the  wars  and  conquests  of  the  Egyptian  rulers 

>  Plate  xxxi.  yoI.  ii.  «  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  I.  fi.  Op,  p.  158. 

•  Hamflton,  p.  126.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  147.  *  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  I.  tL  ;  Op,  p.  162. 

*  The  reader  will  easily  perceiye  that  I  haye  not  neglected  to  compare  the  nations  mentioned 
hy  Herodotus,  i  6,  with  the  figures  of  Fersepolis.  But  the  results  are  too  uncertain  for  them  to 
have  a  place  here.  It  is  howeyer  certain,  that  the  nations  represented  must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  firom  tiie  south,  as  their  dress  is  too  light  for  a  northern  climate.  None  of  them  wear 
trowsers,  {ava^vpilt.^^  or  capoteiy^  as  many  northern  nations  do,  whom  Herodotus  has  de- 
scribed. But  who  can  determine  whether  the  coloured  coats  designate  Medes  or  Bactrians  ? 
(acccnnding  to  Herodotus,  both  these  nations  wore  such^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  weapons 
and  accoutrements,  and  eyen  of  the  head-dress.  Tney  often  differ,  and  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently indistinctly  represented. 
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is  laid,  by  their  national  traditions,  chiefly  in  Assyria,  (which 
also  included  Babylon,)  in  Bactria,  and  India,  consequently  in 
those  countries  of  Asia  most  famous  for*  their  commerce,  and, 
therefore,  for  possessing  that  opulence  which  usually  most  ex- 
cites the  cupidity  of  conquest.  These  countries,  besides,  are 
situated  on  the  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  the  Ox- 
us,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  scene  of  the  battles  and  victories  on  those  reliefs  is 
usually  near  a  river,  which  is  clearly  portrayed.*  Which  of 
those  streams  is  meant  upon  every  occasion,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  decide ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  it  is  one  of 
them,  most  likely  the  Euphrates ;  and  Egyptian  art  here  again 
accords  with  Egyptian  tradition.  Xenophon,  moreover,  informs 
us,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Assyrians  to  surround  their 
camps  with  fosses.*  Is  there  not  here,  where  we  see  the  tents 
on  the  other  side,  one  of  these  V 

One  representation  which  frequently  occurs,  is  the  storming 
of  a  fortress.*  Where  this  may  have  each  time  taken  place  we 
will  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  this  also  transports  us  into  Asia. 
We  know  from  the  history  of  Alexander's  expedition,  how 
much  Bactria,  as  well  as  India,  abounded  in  such  mountain 
fortresses.* 

Egyptian  art  seems  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  variety  in 
representing  these  scenes  of  war.  If  we  collect  the  accounts  of 
the  French  and  those  of  Hamilton,  there  scarcely  remains  any 
great  warlike  scene  which  is  not  here  represented.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  commencement  of  the  contest  in  an  open  plain,  some- 
times the  near  approach,  sometimes  the  victory  obtained  on 
one  side,  and  flight  on  the  other ;  now  the  stru^le  of  the 
armies,  now  of  the  leaders  in  single  combat,  and  of  these  some- 
times in  their  chariots,  and  sometimes  on  foot.  Now  the  scene 
changes  to  the  storming  of  a  fortress,  then  the  taking  of  a  town 
by  assault,  with  a  representation  of  all  the  horrors  which  usu- 
ally accompany  it ;  sometimes  the  chariots  alone  are  engaged, 
and  at  others  the  main  bodies  advance  against  each  other  on 
foot.  All  this  undoubtedly  presupposes  a  great  abundance  of 
traditions ;  and  perhaps  also  of  poetry,  to  which  these  tradi- 
tions furnished  plenty  of  materials,  if  not  epic,  at  least  of 
ballads. 

I  Hamilton,  p.  116 ;  Deseripi.  p.  61, 199. 

*  Xenoph.  C^/rop.  Ub.  iiL  ;  Op,  p.  80.    In  the  palace  of  Osymandyaa,  De^eripi.  plate  iL  31. 
>  Hamilton,  p.  45.  *  So  in  Luxor,  Hamilton,  p.  115. 

*  Remember  the  castle  Clomns  and  othen. 
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On  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palaces,  therefore,  the  Egyptians 
read  the  early  history  of  their  nation  and  its  rulers.  They  are 
hitherto  the  only  nation  known  to  us  that  have  ventured  to  re- 
present such  great  historical  subjects  in  sculptures,  and  this 
with  a  success  surpassing  all  expectation.  Although  unac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  perspective,  they  make  up  for  this 
defect,  as  we  are  told  by  an  eye-witness,  by  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  their  drawings,  and  force  of  expression.  Hamilton 
speaks  in  raptures  of  the  above-mentioned  representation  of  the 
surprise  and  capture  of  a  town  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Osymandyas:^  some  of  the  women  rush  forward  and  beg  for 
quarter,  whilst  others  try  to  escape  with  their  property.  The 
father  of  a  family  lifts  up  his  hands  to  petition  for  the  life  of 
his  wives  and  children,  but  in  vain !  a  blood-thirsty  soldier 
has  already  slaughtered  the  eldest  son  !  How  diflferent  are  our 
ideas  of  Egyptian  art  now  from  what  they  were  when  we 
formed  our  judgment  of  it  from  a  few  idols  !  Are  they  not,  in 
fact,  enlarged  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  our  notions  re- 
specting the  ancient  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  the  extent  of  their 
dominions  ? 

The  historical  reliefs,  however,  comprise  only  a  small  part 
of  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  :  most  of  them  relate  to  religious 
rites ;  all  those  in  the  temples,  for  example,  and  many  in  the 
palaces  and  catacombs.  Of  these  I  shall  only  notice  here  such 
as  refer  to  the  immediate  objects  of  our  attention.  If  further 
proofs  were  still  wanted  of  the  close  and  indissoluble  connexion 
between  religion  and  politics,  they  might  be  found  here  in 
abundance.  The  interior  and  exterior  walls  are  covered  with 
sculpture,  which  represent  processions,  or  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices and  gifts.  The  conjecture  that  the  circle  ef  divinities  to 
whose  honour  temples  were  erected,  was  of  less  extent  in  the 
Thebaid  than  it  afterwards  became  in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt, 
is  completely  confirmed.  This  circle  is  composed  of  Ammon, 
Osiris,  (often  with  the  symbol  of  virility,)  Isis,  and  Florus.* 
The  first  two,  most  probably  the  same  in  their  origin,  and  only 
separated  by  the  further  development  of  the  religion  of  the 
priests,  are  the  ruling  divinities :  although  some  others  occur 
in  the  paintings,  they  only  appear  as  inferior  subordinate  deities. 
Osiris  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  king. 
The  same  emblems  which  decorate  the  gods,  are  not  unfre- 

I  Hamflton,  p.  135, 136. 

«  Thus  as  an  emblem  of  fruitfulnen,  a  representation  so  often  preyailing :  see  particularly 
plate  iii.  4—6,  and  plate  xlvii. 
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quently  conferred  upon  the  monarch  ;  not  only  the  same  head- 
dress, with  the  serpent,  but  also  the  same  attributes,  the  rod, 
and  what  is  called  the  key,  the  sign  of  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries, which  must  have  been  its  original  meaning,^  and,  indeed, 
even  the  royal  banner.  The  priests  pay  the  same  honours  to 
the  king  as  the  latter  pays  again  to  the  gods.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  any  other  deity. 

Every  part  of  these  representations  shows  us  the  dependence 
in  which  the  kings  stood  to  the  priests.  Their  caste  evidently 
appears  as  the  highest ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  at  the 
periods  in  which  these  temples  were  erected,  the  caste  of  the 
priests  was  esteemed  higher  than  that  of  the  warrior  caste,  which 
nevertheless  forms  so  distinguished  a  feature  in  these  pictures.* 
The  priest  caste  consider  the  king,  as  it  were,  their  property ; 
he  is  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  This  scene  is  repeated 
more  than  once.'  In  it  he  receives  the  priestly  head-dress,  the 
high  cap  with  which  Osiris  himself  is  decorated,  and  appears 
in  solemn  processions.  Whenever  the  king  shows  himself  in 
public,  (martial  expeditions  and  battles  excepted,)  he  is  con- 
stantly accompanied  and  surrounded  by  priests.  They  are 
usually  known  by  their  shaven  heads  and  long  robes.  Difier- 
ent  grades,  however,  exist  amongst  them,  which  are  mostly  in- 
dicated by  the  head-dress  and  the  shape  of  their  garments. 
Both  are  very  striking.  The  head-dresses*  not  only  show  the 
rank,  but  some  seem  peculiar  to  certain  ceremonies,  and  change 
accordingly.  Among  the  head-dresses  must  be  reckoned  the 
masks  of  animals,  in  which  the  priests  appear  on  certain  occa- 
sions, particularly  at  initiations.*  They  are  undoubtedly  masks 
taken  from  the  sacred  animals.  The  manner  of  dressing  the 
hair  is  equally  various.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  according 
to  Hamilton's  account,  some  are  still  in  use  among  the  Ababdes.^ 
Others  are  so  artificial,  that  even  our  ablest  hair-dressers  would 
be  puzzled  to  imitate  them ;  and  in  some  cases  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  false  hair  or  wigs^  are  seen  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  most  ancient  Indian  monuments  at  Elephantis,  but  much 
more  artificial  and  elegant. 

Another  field  opens  itself  here  for  divines,  if  they  would  like 

^  The  French  maintain  it  to  be  the  hoe,  and  the  plough  made  thereof,  Detcripi.  p.  27. 
I  take  it  to  be  the  sign  of  consecration,  since  all  gods,  pnests,  kings  consecrated  as  priests, 
wear  it,  and  they  exclusively. 

*  This  superiority  of  the  priest  caste  was,  I  believe,  effected  by  religion.  Some  have  spoken 
of  a  struggle  between  the  two  castes,  in  which  the  caste  of  priests  were  the  conquerors ;  but 
I  find  no  sure  authority  for  it. 

^  Plate  xiii.  vol.  ii. ;  zxxiv.  iii.  *  Compare  plate  xxxvii.  vol.  iii. 

*  Plate  xiii.  vol.  ii.  •  Hamilton,  p.  27.  '  PUte  iiL  67,  No.  5. 
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to  compare  the  religious  notions  of  ancient  Thebes  with  the 
descriptions  given  by  the  Jews  of  their  sanctuaries,  the  taber- 
nacle, the  temple,  and  the  sacred  utensils. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  comparison  of  this  kind ;  but  how 
many  things  described  in  the  Scriptures  do  we  find  in  these 
engravings !  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  (here  carried  in  pro- 
cession,) the  cherubim  with  their  extended  wings,  the  holy 
candlesticks,  the  shewbread,  and  many  parts  of  the  sacrifices.* 
In  the  architecture  itself  a  certain  similarity  is  instantly  recog- 
nised, although  among  the  Jews  everything  was  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  besides  which  there  was  this  important  difference,  that 
the  building  was  as  much  of  wood  as  stone.  Egypt  had  no 
Lebanon  with  cedars.  Wood  nevertheless  was  used  in  Egyp- 
tian temples  for  ornaments,  as  is  proved  by  the  masts  with  their 
pennants  flying  before  them  on  the  great  pylones,*  and  by 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  wooden  colossal  statues  of  the  chief 
priests  in  the  sanctuary  of  Thebes  *  (probably  colossal  pilaster- 
caryatides).  Then  what  works  of  art  in  brass  must  have  de- 
corated these  colossal  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  if  we  estimate 
them  in  proportion  to  what  was  contained  in  the  smaller  tem- 
ples of  the  Jews,  beginning  with  the  tremendous  gates  of  the 
pylones  to  the  innermost  sanctuary !  We  should  here  have  a 
view  of  new  wonders,  if  time  and  the  avarice  of  crowned  and 
uncrowned  robbers  had  not  leflt  this  to  be  altogether  supplied 
by  imagination. 

II.    Fragments  of  the  history  of  Thebes. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  materials  that  are  left  for  a 
history  of  the  Pharaohs,*  with  their  nature  and  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  them,  must  be  fully  aware  that  no  continuous 
history,  with  any  claim  to  authenticity,  can  be  compiled  of  any 
single  state  of  Egypt,  previously  to  the  time  of  Psammetichus ; 
and  this  includes  even  the  largest  and  most  splendid  among 
them,  the  kingdom  of  Thebes.  The  dynasties  of  Manetho,  it 
is  true,  are  not  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  dynasties  of  the 
Indians.  The  Egyptian  priests  at  least  endeavoured  to  obtain 
an  accurate  chronology;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
their  historical  accounts  are  at  all  derived  from  poets.  Epic 
poetry  was  never  native  or  common  in  Egypt ;  or  was  at  most 
confined  to  a  few  historic  songs  drawn  from  their  holy  writings. 

•  See,  for  instance,  plate  xlir.  yoL  u. 

'  See  the  title  plate  accordiag  to  plate  IviL  toI.  iii.  '  Herod.  iL  143. 

*  See  p.  370,  and  Appendix  lii. 
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We  must  not  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  give  up 
all  hopes  of  arriving  at  a  further  historical  certainty,  if  the  de- 
ciphering of  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  should  suc- 
cessfiiUy  proceed.  If  the  work  of  Manetho  had  reached  us 
complete,  it  might  serve  as  a  foundation ;  but  in  the  scanty 
extracts  that  are  left  of  it  so  many  discrepancies  occur  in  the 
dates,  from  the  mistakes  of  copiers,  that  no  continued  history 
can  be  founded  upon  them.  No  attempts  therefore  at  a  fresh 
arrangement  of  these  dynasties  must  be  expected  here  (all  that 
could  be  said  with  any  probability  upon  the  subject  has  been 
said  by  Marsham  and  Gatterer).  I  shall  confine  myself  solely 
to  the  bringing  together  what  we  know  of  the  brilliant  period 
of  this  state  as  set  forth  on  its  monuments. 

Notwithstanding  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  a  con- 
tinued chronology  of  the  history  of  this  state,  yet  a  general 
settlement  of  the  times  in  which  its  flourishing  period  happened 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  This  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
monuments,  because  they  in  general  are  destitute  of  dates ;  but 
must  be  gathered  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  in 
connexion  with  the  monuments,  so  far  as  the  architecture  and 
the  names  of  their  founders  sculptured  thereon  will  give  us  any 
assistance.  The  more  exact  chronology,  however,  depends 
upon  fixing  the  time  of  two  rulers,  of'  Sesostris,  or,  as  he  was 
called,  according  to  Manetho's  testimony,  Rameses  or  Ha- 
rnesses, which  name  he  always  bears  on  the  monuments ;  and 
of  Shishak,  the  contemporary  of  Rehoboam,  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  the  Jews ;  of  whom  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
speaL  The  confounding  of  these  two,  for  which  there  was  no 
other  reason  but  that  of  endeavouring  to  find  the  name  of  Se- 
sostris in  the  Jewish  history,  has  occasioned  great  confusion. 
All  the  Greek  writers  agree  in  placing  the  age  of  Sesostris  pre- 
viously to  the  Trojan  war,^  thus  before  1200  b.  c.  But  we 
may  go  back  a  step  farther.  We  have  authentic  testimony, 
that  Sesostris  not  only  lived  previously  to  that  time,  but  pre- 
viously to  the  age  of  Minos.  This  is  found  in  Aristotle,*  who 
calls  him  much  more  ancient  than  Minos ;  and  as  the  age  of 
the  latter  cannot  be  placed  later  than  1400  b.  c,  it  follows, 
that  we  may  suppose  Sesostris  to  have  lived  1500  b.  c.  To 
fix  his  reign  to  a  year,  or  even  to  a  dozen  years,  cannot  be 
expected.     This  Sesostris,  or  Rameses,  was  the  first  king  in 

<  The  passaRreB  in  Diodonu,  i.  66,  71;  Strabo,  1115,  1138,  as  coUected  by  Zo^  <fe 
OhelUcU,  p.  678,  note  15 ;  cf.  p.  600,  etc. 
*  Axistot.  Pol.  Tu.  10.  ToXv  inrtpTtlvu  to7«  xP^^^^^  "^^  "ULivw  fiavi\tia»  4  Scv-Mo^rpuK. 
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the  nineteenth  dynasty;^  and  the  preceding,  the  eighteenth, 
consisting  of  fourteen  kings,  contains  in  the  latter  part  some 
princes  whose  reigns  were  very  glorious,  such  as  Thutmosis, 
Amenophis,  etc.,  comprising  altogether  above  a  century. 
Taking  this  into  account,  we  should  place  the  beginning  of  the 
splendid  period  of  the  empire  of  Thebes,  when  its  rulers  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings  were  sole  monarchs  of 
E^pt,  about  1700  B.  c. ;  and,  supposing  the  expeditions 
and  conquests  of  the  Ethiopian  rulers,  Sabaco  and  Tarhaco, 
to  have  happened  between  100  and  700  b.  c,  as  we  have 
placed  them  above,*  from  a  comparison  with  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, we  have  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  years  given 
us  for  the  erection  of  these  stupendous  monuments,  a  space  of 
time  nearly  about  what  we  considered,,  in  their  description, 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  during  which  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  according  to  the  Jewish  annals,  and  the  songs  of  the 
Ionian  bard,  was  the  capital  of  the  mightiest  empire,  and  the 
centre  of  the  civilized  world.  But,  according  to  Manetho, 
the  whole  period,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  above-mentioned  Ethiopian  conquerors,  amounts  to  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  years,  of  which  the  eighteenth,  nine-r 
teenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties  comprise  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  years  of  Thebes  alone.  So  that  if  we  throw  out  of  our 
computation  the  two  following  dynasties  of  Bubartus  and  Tanis, 
whose  connexion  with  Thebes  cannot  be  determined,  there 
will  still  remain  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  for  the  dynasties 
of  Thebes ;  and  the  erection  of  the  earliest  of  these  monu- 
ments, between  1600  and  800  b.  c,  is  confirmed  both  by 
history  and  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  sculptured  upon  them. 
Thus  they  approach  very  nearly  the  period  of  history,  and 
blend  with  it.     And  although  no  minuter  details  be  here  ven- 

t  Here  seems  to  be  a  contradiction,  since  Manetho  places  one  Sesostris  in  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  and,  indeed,  with  an  addition,  which  e-vidently  applies  to  the  Sesostris  of  Dio- 
dorus  and  Herodotus,  from  which  it  would  follow,  that  he  could  not  be  the  Sesostris  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty.  The  passage  is  this :  ''  Sesostris  aanis  XL VIII.  quern  quatuor  cubi- 
torum  et  palmarum  trium  duorumque  digitorum  procerum  fuisse  dicunt.  [Hie  annis  novem 
totam  Asiam  subegit,  Europsque  partes  usquo  ad  Thraciam,  atque  ubique  monumenta, 
quarumcunqne  gentium  potitus  est,  erexit ;  fortium  quidem  Tirorum  formas  virili  specie, 
ignaTorum  Tero  mnliebribus  membris  in  dppis  insculpsit ;  adeo  ut  ab  iEgyptiis  post  Osirim 
habitus  sit.1  Euseb.  Ckron,  p.  211.  The  whole  twelfth  dynasty,  therefore,  was  said  to  be 
interpolated.  But  such  violent  means  are  not  wanted.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  the  words 
whicn  I  have  enclosed  in  [],  are  an  addition  from  Herodotus  and  Diodoms,  which  were  in- 
serted into  tile  text  from  the  margin.  We  dare  maintain  this  with  more  certainty,  since  we 
know  from  Joscphus,  p.  1039,  tluit  Manetho  profited  not  by  Herodotus,  but  ratner  contra- 
dicted him  whenever  ne  could.  But  that  a  Sesostris  should  occur  in  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  since  the  name  of  other  Egyptian  kings  are  ofteh  found  more 
than  once.  '  £*age  214. 
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tured  upon,  and  it  be  even  admitted  that  this  statement  may 
go  back  a  century  too  much  or  too  little,  the  first  hypothesis, 
founded  on  the  explanation  of  the  zodiacs,  and  which  assigns 
to  those  monuments  an  antiquity  of.  several  thousand  years 
more,  is  completely  overthrown ;  and  this  alone,  I  think,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  a  great  advantage.  We  confine  our  observ- 
ations here  to  the  period  during  which  all  the  Egyptian  states 
were  united  into  one  empire,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pha- 
raohs at  Thebes,  and  afterwards  at  Memphis.  That  these 
several  states  had  existed  separately  long  before  this,  is  proved 
both  by  the  seventeen  preceding  dynasties  of  Manetho,  and  the 
Jewish  annals ;  for  these  latter  not  only  make  mention  of  this 
nation,  but  also  relate  that  their  ancestor,  Abraham,  had  visited 
it  almost  two  thousand  years  before  our  era,  and  met  with  an 
empire  in  Lower  Egypt,  although  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
so  highly  civilized  then  as  it  was  afterwards  in  the  time  of 
Joseph.  If  these  states  owed  their  existence  to  temples,  as 
above  stated,  architecture  must  undoubtedly  have  been  much 
older  in  Egypt ;  an  observation  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  among  the  materials  of  the  present  monuments,  some 
have  been  found  taken  from  earlier  monuments,  and  exhibiting 
the  same  art. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  upon  another  occasion 
respecting  the  origin  of  Thebes  as  a  colony  of  Meroe.  In  con- 
firmation of  it  I  may  however  observe,  that  this  origin  was 
celebrated  by  an  annual  procession  of  the  priests  with  the 
statue  of  Ammon.  "  Every  year,"  says  Diodorus,*  "  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Ammon  is  taken  over  the  river  to  the  Libyan  side, 
consequently  fi-om  the  temple  of  Kamac,  whence  it  is  brought 
back  after  a  few  days,  as  though  the  god  returned  from  Ethi- 
opia." This  tour  I  take  to  be  represented  on  one  of  the  great 
reliefs  in  the  temple  of  Earnac :  *  the  holy  ark  of  Ammon  is 
here  seen  on  the  river  fully  equipped,  and  being  towed  along 
by  another.  It  is  thus  performing  a  voyage.  This  festival 
must  have  been  highly  celebrated,  ais  even  Homer  (which  was 
not  doubted  by  antiquity)  alluded  to  it,  when  he.  mentions  the 
voyage  of  Zeus  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  his  abs^ce  for  twelve 
days.*  That  it  was  common  for  the  colonial  gods  to  pay  such 
visits  to  those  of  the  parent  states,  (which  surely  proved  their 
origin,)  is  well  known  from  antiquity  in  general.     The  forms, 

<  Diodorus,  i.  p.  110.  *  Descript.  table  ill.  33. 

»  Iliad,  i.  423. 
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nevertheless,  varied ;  as  they  were  sometimes  paid  in  such 
processions  as  these,  and  sometimes  by  solemn  embassies. 

To  fix  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Thebes  is  utterly  im- 
possible, but  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  its  high  antiquity. 
If  in  the  time  of  Abraham  the  cultivation  of  Egypt  had  spread 
as  far  as  the  Delta,  that  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  long  pre- 
viously been  advancing.  According  to  Diodorus's  narrative, 
the  foundation  of  the  chief  temple  of  Ammon  took  place  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  city ;  *  and  similar  but  older  materials 
are  discovered  to  have  been  used  in  raising  the  walls  of  the 
very  ancient  temple  at  Kamac*  The  antiquity  of  this,  state, 
therefore,  must  certainly  be  carried  back  many  centuries  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  this  is  confirmed  both 
by  the  accounts  of  Manetho,  and  the  number  of  royal  sepul- 
chres, amounting,  according  to  Strabo,  to  forty-seven.  These 
give,  if  each  reign  be  averaged  at  twenty  years,  nearly  one 
thousand  years.^  Manetho,  previously  to  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, the  beginning  of  which  falls  between  1700  and  1600 
B.  c,  has  five  other  Theban  dynasties,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth,  whose  duration  will  not 
amount  to  less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  years;  we 
have,  therefore,  in  the  whole  about  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred years  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  We  must 
rest  satisfied  with  this  chronology  until  some  new  decipher- 
ings of  the  monumental  inscriptions  shall  substitute  a  more 
correct  and  certain  one. 

Conformably  to  the  plan  laid  down,  I  shall  confine  my  at- 
tention to  the  eighteenth  and  following  dynasties  of  Manetho,* 
and  to  those  Pharaohs  who  immortalized  themselves  by  their 
deeds  and  their  monuments,  in  the  period  preceding  the  sub- 
jugation of  Egypt  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian.  The  inscription 
at  Abydus,  copied  by  Caillaud,  certainly  mounts  up  to  the 
sixteenth  dynasty ;  but  it  gives  only  the  titles,  and  not  the 
names  of  the  kings.* 

\  Diodorus,  i.  p.  54.  *  Deseript.  p.  269.  '  In  France  there  have  been 

thirty-fiye  kings  in  eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  beginning  with  Hugh  Capet. 

*  The  eighteenth  dynasty  in  Manetho  comprises  (according  to  Eusebius,  p.  215)  fourteen 
rulers :  Amosis,  twenty-fiye  years ;  Chebron,  thirteen  years ;  Amenophis,  twenty-one  years ; 
Memphres,  twelve  years ;  Misphatumosis,  twenty-five  years  ;  Thutmosis,  nine  years ;  Ame^ 
nophis  II.,  thirty-one  years ;  Oms,  twenty-eight  years ;  Achenchercs,  sixteen  years.  Under 
him  is  placed  the  departure  of  Moses.  Acherrcs,  eight  jreani;  Cherres,  fifteen  years;  Ar- 
mais,  (Danaus,)  five  years;  Harnesses,  (iEgyptus,)  sixty-eight  years;  Amenophis  III.,  forty 
years.  The  nineteenth  dynasty  comprised  eight  kings :  Sethos,  (Sesostris,)  fifty-five  years ; 
Kampscs,  sixty-six  years ;  Ameneptes,  eight  years ;  Amnemenes,  twenty-six  years ;  Thu- 
oris,  (Homer's  Folybus,)  seven  years :  under  him  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

»  Champollion,  rrecUy  p.  245. 
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Manetho  begins  his  eighteenth  d3niasty  with  Amossis  or 
Thutmosis ;  the  first,  however,  whose  name  has  yet  been  found 
on  the  monuments,  is  the  third  of  this  dynasty,  namely,  Ame- 
nophis  I.  As,  however,  there  were  many  who  bore  this  name, 
it  remains  merely  a  probable  conjecture,  whether  he  was  really 
the  third,  or  some  other  of  the  same  name.  Champollion,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  possible  to  prove  it  with  certainty  from  the 
legends  of  the  other  kings.*  His  name  is  found  on  the  great 
temple  at  Karnac ;  but  his  dominion  must  already  have  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  for  his  name  and  title 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Nubian  monuments,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple  at  Amada,  above  Syene.* 

The  fourth  king  of  this  dynasty  in  Manetho,  is  Mispbra- 
muthosis,  or  rather  Misphra-Thutmosis.'  Josephus,  following 
Manetho,*  recounts  that  he  succeeded  in  driving  back  the 
Hyksos  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  shutting  them  up  in  their 
fortress  Avaris,  and  besieging  it.  Neither  his  name  nor  title 
have  yet  been  discovered  on  the  monuments* 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thutmosis,  who  entirely  de- 
livered the  country  from  the  Hyksos,  by  extorting  an  agree- 
ment from  them  in  their  fortress,  the  condition  of  which  was, 
that  they  should  leave  Egypt  and  withdraw  to  Syria.^  His 
name  and  title  are  found  in  the  temple  of  Amada,  which  he 
must  have  completed.^  Under  his  reign,  therefore,  Nubia, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  must  have  been  included  in  the 
empire. 

His  successor,  Amenophis  H.,  the  seventh  king  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  was  still  more  celebrated  :  his  reign,  according 
to  Manetho,  lasted  thirty-one  years.  He  was  the  same  with 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  from  whose  statue  a  sound  is  said 
to  have  issued.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  confirmed  by 
such  respectable  evidence,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  "  The 
Thebans  maintain,"  says  Pausanias,^  "  that  the  colossus  does 
not  represent  Memnon,  but  Phamenophis,  one  of  their  native 
kings."  This  is  again  proved  by  an  inscription  still  extant 
upon  the  statue :  "  I,  P.  Balbinus,  have  heard  the  divine  voice 
of  Memnon,  or  Phamenophis."®  The  reign  of  this  Amenophis, 
therefore,  falls  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos ; 

»  Champollion,  Preeia,  p.  240.  •  Ibid,  1.  c.  »  Ibid.  246. 

*  Josephus,  p.  1040.  ^  Ibid.  p.  1040.  *  Champollion,  p.  241. 

''  'AXXd  y(kp  o&  Mifufova  ol  Qri^aiot.  kiyovtri*    ^a/iivm^a  dk  clvai  T&if  lyx»pi»'f$  oi 
TovT-o  dyaX/ia  ^v.    Pausan.  p.  101. 

*  'EicXtfov  aitiiivcurro^  iyA  IJovfiKun  B£k§LV09  ^Mvdt  Tckv  dtiat  M^juvovoc  4  ^a/Umf^ 
Ph  Ib  the  Coptic  article. 
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when  Egypt  was  restored  to  her  former  state  and  laws.  The 
old  national  religion,  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  his  temple, 
was  re-established  in  its  pristine  splendour  soon  after  the  coun- 
try was  rid  of  these  troublesome  strangers.  The  long  reign 
of  this  monarch  was  favourable  to  it.  In  his  title  he  is  there- 
fore called  beloved  of  Ammon  ;^  and  his  name  itself  probably 
expresses  something  similar,-  for  it  was  a  common  custom  in 
Egypt,  not  only  with  kings,  but  with  private  individuals,  to 
derive  their  name  from  deities,  or  to  form  compounds  taken 
from  them.'  It  therefore  seems  very  natural  that  in  this  reign 
should  have  been  commenced  the  building  of  those  great  tem- 
ples and  the  works  connected  with  them.  A  number  of  in- 
scriptions, with  his  name  and  title,  clearly  attest  such  to  have 
been  the  case ;  and  these  are  found  not  only  in  Thebes,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  Nubia,  which,  therefore,  must  have 
bowed  to  his  sceptre.  We  learn  from  these  inscriptions  that 
he  founded  the  great  sanctuary,  and  the  most  ancient  portion 
of  the  palace  of  Luxor  in  Thebes.*  His  name  often  occurs, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium, 
even  upon  a  statue  found  there  by  Belzoni.  This  monarch 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  temple  of  Ammon-Chnubis,  in 
Elephantis,  and  is  called  there  "  beloved  by  Chneph  or  Chnu- 
bi."^  His  name  is  again  found  in  one  of  the  royal  vaults,  the 
only  one  lying  to  the  west ;  which  certainly  tends  to  prove 
that  this  tomb  belonged  '^to  him.  He  must  also  have  been  a 
conqueror,  and  extended  his  territoiy  to  the  southern  bound- 
aries of  Nubia ;  for  the  temple  at  Soleb,  the  most  southern 
of  this  country,  bears  his  royal  legend,  with  reUefs  of  prisoners 
from  various  nations.^ 

Among  his  successors  the  name  of  Ramesses  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  This  name,  however,  was  borne  by  four  Pha- 
raohs, of  whom  the  first  two  belonged  to  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  first  of  this 
name^  was  expelled  by  his  brother,  after  having  reigned  five 
years,  and  is  said  to  be  identified  with  Danaus,  the  leader  of 
the  colony  to  Argos  in  Peloponnesus. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ramesses  II.,  whose  long 
reign  of  sixty-eight  years  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  He 
bears  the  surname  of  Miammon,  "  he  who  loves  Ammon,"  to 

1  Chainpollion,  p.  237.  *  Ibid.  p.  238.  '  As  Petammon,  Retosiris,  etc., 

which  are  similar  to  our  Theophilxis,  etc.    Champollion,  p.  109.  *  Ibid.  p.  237. 

»  Ibid.  p.  238.  •  Ibid.  p.  239.    See  p.  187.  ^  His  name  is  corrupted  into 

Armias  and  Armes. 
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distinguish  him  from  the  legend,  "the  beloved  of  Aramon.*' 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  palace  of  Medinet  Abou  at  Thebes ;  * 
and  the  battles  which  are  the  subject  of  the  reliefe  upon  it, 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  warrior  and  con- 
queror. The  fifth  of  the  royal  vaults  belongs  to  him :  in  it 
the  sarcophagus  of  red  granite  was  found,  the  cover  of  which, 
with  the  picture  and  legend  of  the  king,  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Cambridge.* 

He  was  succeeded  by  Amenophis,  the  last  ruler  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  to  whom  Manetho  ascribes  a  reign  of  forty 
years.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  he 
was  the  third  of  this  name.  His  reign,  however,  was  not  so 
fortunate  or  glorious  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  Hyksos 
ventured  to  renew  their  attacks  upon  Egypt.  Amenophis, 
not  thinking  himself  able  to  withstand  them,  confided  bis  son 
Ramesses,  aged  five  years,  to  a  friend,  and  withdrew  into 
Ethiopia,  the  king  of  which  was  his  tributary,  and  friendly 
towards  him.  Here  he  assembled  his  forces,  marched  back 
to  Egypt,  and,  assisted  by  his  son  and  successor,  expelled  the 
conquering  shepherds.'  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  period  which  commenced  under  his  successor ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  Manetho  concludes  his  eigh- 
teenth dynasty  with  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  stands  the  name  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Pharaohs.  He  is  called  Setho- 
sis,  Sesorsis,  or  Sesostris ;  and  the  pages  of  Manetho,  Hero- 
dotus, and  Diodorus  bear  equal  testimony  of  his  fame.  On 
the  monuments,  however,  he  is  no  where  mentioned  by  either 
of  these  names,  on  them  he  is  called  Ramesses :  but  that  he 
bore  both  these  names,  Manetho  himself  informs  us;*  and 
other  writers  likewise  assert  that  the  son  of  Amenophis  was 
called  Ramesses.*  Sesostris  means,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
great  great  king  of  the  Egyptians. 

We  learn  from  Diodorus,^  that  the  traditions  respecting  him 
were  adorned  and  exaggerated  by  verse ;  we  therefore  must 
consider  what  is  stated  respecting  him  as  nothing  more  than  a 
poetical  history,  highly  ornamented  by  the  traditions  of  the 
priests.  But  Sesostris,  or  Ramesses  the  Great,  (as  we  may 
very  properly  call  him,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  namesakes,) 

»  Champollion,  p.  227.  ■  Ibid.  p.  228.  »  Josephus,  p.  1041.  •  Ibid, 

p.  1053.  Tdv  ii  vldif  SeOoiv,  n-6v  Kal  Vatii<r<n]v  iavofiavfiivov.  Champollion,  p.  227 ;  cf. 
Tacit.  Anndl,  ii.  61.  ^  Especially  Chseremon  in  his  history  of  Egypt;  cC  Josephua, 

p.  1067.  •  Diodorus,  i.  p.  62. 
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is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination  : 
that  he  is  not  simply  a  symbolical  being,  but  historically  & 
monarch  of  Egypt,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  render  it  almost  un- 
necessary to  mention  it.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  how 
much  related  of  him  is  matter  of  history,  and  how  much  not, 
the  best  information  will  be  derived  from  the  monuments,  as 
well  from  those  within  Egypt  as  those  which  he  erected  in  fo- 
reign countries  in  commemoration  of  his  exploits,  and  which  we 
can  authenticate  as  relating  to  him,  partly  from  credible  his- 
torians, and  partly  from  intrinsic  evidence.  There  is  a  perfect 
agreement  here  between  the  monuments  and  history,  as  the 
latest  discoveries  convince  us,  that  the  name  of  no  Pharaoh  so 
often  appears  upon  them,  or  with  so  much  splendour,  as  the 
name  and  title  of  Ramesses  the  Great.  "  Beloved  and  con- 
firmed of  Ammon, — son  of  the  god  of  the  sun, — ruler  of  the  obe- 
dient people,"  are  the  titles  here  frequently  bestowed  upon  him. 
Herodotus,  who  derived  his  information  from  the  priests  at 
Memphis,  enumerated,  in  speaking  of  Sesostris  and  the  other 
Pharaohs  mentioned  by  him,  only  the  presents  they  gave  to  the 
temple  of  Phtha  in  this  capital :  which  in  this  instance  consist- 
ed of  six  tremendous  colossal  statues  ;  two  of  himself  and  wife, 
each  thirty  yards  high ;  and  four  of  his  children,  each  twenty.^ 
According  to  Diodorus,  he  founded  many  great  buildings ; 
erecting  in  the  towns  of  Egypt  temples  for  the  principal  gods 
they  honoured.  Thebes  in  particular  enjoyed  his  favours.  Two 
obelisks,  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  high,  containing  an 
account  of  his  treasures  and  the  nations  he  had  conquered, 
were  placed  before  the  temple  of  Ammon ;  and  a  new  and 
splendid  ark  for  the  oracle  of  cedar,*  gilded  outside  and  sil- 
vered within,  was  bestowed  on  the  interior.  All  these  glories 
are  vanished ;  but  his  name  still  lives  on  many  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes.  It  has  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the 
great  palace  of  Karnac ;  particularly  on  those  massive  pillars 
in  the  immense  saloon  above  described,  which  seems  almost 
entirely  to  have  been  his  work.^  It  is  again  found  on  the  great 
Dylones  and  pillars  in  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Luxor,  as 
ikewise  on  one  side  of  the  obelisks  at  the  same  place  (the  other 
>ears  the  legend  of  Thutmosis) ;  finally,  almost  in  every  part 
of  what  is  called  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  if  not  the  whole,  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  him  ;^ 

1  Herod,  ii.  108.  *  Biodonu,  i.  p.  67.  '  ChampoUion,  p.  220. 

*  See  above,  p.  3S4.    Neither  Manetho  nor  Herodotus  has  the  name  of  Osymandyas. 
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and  without  Thebes,  on  the  palace  of  Abydus,  the  Flaminian 
obelisk  in  Rome  ;  and  on  many  other  monuments.  Nubia  in 
particular  is  full  of  them  :  nearly  on  every  section  of  the  great 
temple  of  Ipsambul,  of  Kalabshe,  Derri,  and  Seboa,  his  name 
occurs,  and  pictures  of  his  exploits.^  What  a  gigantic  mind 
must  his  have  been,  that  could  execute  so  many  and  such  mar- 
vellous works ! 

The  expeditions  and  conquests  of  Ramesses  the  Great  are 
partly  certain,  and  partly  more  or  less  probable.  Among  the 
former  I  class  those  upon  which  monuments  and  writers  agree ; 
among  the  latter,  those  only  mentioned  by  historians.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  he  erected  monuments  to  himself  in  the 
countries  he  conquered,  or  engraved  his  deeds  on  those  which 
he  found  there  already  built. 

After  Arabia,  that  is  to  say,  the  eastern  mountainous  country 
of  Egypt,  was  subdued,^  a  naval  expedition  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea  is  mentioned  as  his  next  undertaking.^ 
Herodotus,  having  his  accounts  from  the  priests,  represents 
him  as  the  first  who  ventured  with  a  fleet  of  war-galleys  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Indian  Sea.  The  truth  of  this  narrative 
can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  especially  since  we  learn  from  the 
monuments,  that  the  Pharaohs  maintained  a  naval  power  in 
these  quarters.  Their  conquests  were  confined  to  the  coasts, 
as  appears  from  the  expressions  of  Herodotus.  Those  who 
know  the  narrow  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  Indian  Sea,  with 
its  numerous  islands  and  variable  winds,  will  find  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statement  that  those  expeditions  extended  to 
the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula :  this,  indeed,  is  plainly  as- 
serted by  Diodorus,^  and  confirmed  by  the  costumes  of  the 
enemies  in  the  sculptures. 

That  he  subjugated  Ethiopia  there  can  be  no  doubt :  it  ap- 
pears, moreover,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  a  part  of 
it  was  very  early  reduced  under  the  sway  of  the  Pharaohs,  or 
was  at  least  dependent  upon  them ;  and  when  Herodotus  says 
that  he  was  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  ruled  over  Ethiopia, 
this  is  undoubtedly  to  be  understood  of  all  Ethiopia,  as  well  as 
the  most  southern  part  of  it,  or  Meroe.  He  conquered,  Dio- 
dorus  informs  us,  the  Ethiopians  who  dwelt  towards  the  south, 
and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and 
elephants'  teeth  ^ — this  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments.     The 

1  ChampoUion,  Preeist  p.  220.  *  Diodonu,  i.  p.  63.  '  Herod,  ii.  102. 

*  8ee  aboye,  p.  412,  the  descriptioii  of  a  naval  battle.  *  Diodoros,  i.  p.  64. 
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veiy  remarkable  scenes  sculptured  at  Kalabshe,  for  a  copy  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Gau,  and  which  I  have  described  and 
explained  above/  would  prove  this  most  satisfactorily,  even  if 
M.  Champollion  had  not  since  discovered  the  legend  of  this 
king.  Not  only  the  battle  and  victory  are  here  represented, 
but  also  the  offering  of  the  booty  and  tributes.  The  captive 
queen,  deprived  of  her  trinkets,*  is  beseeching  (accompanied 
by  her  two  sons)  the  conqueror  for  mercy.  The  tribute  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  is  seen  to  consist  of  ivory,  gold,  and  quan- 
tities of  ebony ;  tame  and  wild  animals ;  apes  and  binls  of 
various  kinds ;  even  the  giraffe  from  the  heart  of  Africa  is  in- 
troduced. How  was  it  possible  to  characterize  the  extent  of 
conquests  in  a  more  striking  manner  ?  We  have  another  re- 
markable witness,  proving  at  once  that  an  expedition  was  made 
by  land  and  by  sea,  as  well  as  its  extent,  given  in  Strabo.' 
"  At  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,"  he  says,  "  is 
situated  the  little  town  of  Derar,  inhabited  by  Ichthyophagi. 
Monuments  of  the  Egyptian  Sesostris,  who  first  subdued  the 
country  of  the  Troglodytes,  are  said  to  stand  here  with  sacred 
inscriptions,  setting  forth  his  voyage  to  Arabia.**  And  in  an- 
other passage,^  he  "  traversed  Ethiopia  as  far  as  the  land  of 
cinnamon,  where  even  now  monumental  columns  with  inscrip- 
tions are  visible."  We  entertain  hopes,  if  a  modem  traveller 
should  succeed  in  reaching  this  place,  or  the  old  Egyptian  port 
of  Adule,  that  those  monuments  would  still  be  found. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  certain  respecting  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Egyptian  conqueror  in  Asia  and  Europe.  He- 
rodotus here  also  is  our  safest  guide.  He  saw  and  noticed  the 
monuments  erected  by  him,  with  Egyptian  sacred  writing  upon 
them.  Although  it  should  be  denied  that  these  were  the  work 
of  Sesostris,  still  they  were  certainly  erected  by  some  Egyptian 
conqueror ;  for  Herodotus  could  not  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  writing.  We  know,  however,  of  no  other  of  the  Pha- 
raohs to  whom  such  expeditions  can  be  ascribed.  Herodotus 
saw  and  describes  these  monuments  first  in  Palestine,*  and  af- 
terwards two  rock-monuments  in  Asia  Minor,  the  situation  of 
*which  he  minutely  particularizes ;  the  statue  of  an  armed  man 

'  Page  189. 

*  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  hare  explained  the  captive  queen  from  the  circaniBtance, 
that  in  Meroe  queens  conld  sit  on  tiie  throne.  But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  that.  On 
the  preceding  relief  the  captive  king  is  represented  as  murdered  by  the  conqueror.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  she  appeared  as  a  widow. 

*  Strabo,  p.  1114.  His  information  is  probably  derived  from  Agatharchides's  treatise  on 
the  Red  Sea.  «  Page  1138.  *  Herod,  ii.  106. 
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in  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  accoutrements,  with  an  inscription 
in  hieroglyphics  on  the  breast,  signifying,  "  I  have  occupied  this 
country."  Further,  his  monuments  were  seen  in  Thrace,*  butnot 
beyond ;  for  here  he  turned  back.  He  is  also  said  to  have  reached 
the  river  Phasis,  and  to  have  founded  on  this  occasion  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  at  Colchis.  We  may  therefore  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty, from  these  accounts,  that  his  expedition  took  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  extended  to  Thrace.  During  this  period 
we  know  of  no  great  empire  in  western  Asia ;  the  origin  of 
the  Assyrian  is  laid  by  Herodotus  two  or  three  centuries  later.- 
What,  therefore,  could  have  arrested  the  progiess  of  the  con- 
queror on  this  side  ? 

The  campaigns  in  eastern  Asia,  which  were  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  Bactria  and  India,  are  perhaps  in  general  fictitious. 
Some  historical  foundation  for  them,  however,  is  contained  on 
the  monuments.  One  of  the  scenes  often  repeated,  is  the  pas- 
sage of  a  river  winding  through  a  plain,  and  a  fortress  which 
the  Egyptians  take  by  assault.^  Now  this  cannot  be  the  Nile; 
because  the  scenery  is  evidently  not  Egyptian.  The  next  river 
that  presents  itself  to  our  mind  is  the  Euphrates  :  its  serpen- 
tine course  through  the  valley  agrees  very  well  with  the  river 
here  represented.  The  country  invaded  is  proved  by  the  dress 
and  beards  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  Asia.  Is  it  the  proud 
Babylon  that  is  here  assaulted,  or  was  there  a  Median-Bac- 
trian  empire  which  extended  as  far  as  this  ?  I  know  of  none 
such ;  but  the  passage  over  the  river  was  evidently  one  of 
those  great  achievements,  whose  remembrance  was  worthy  to 
be  preserved  by  monuments.  The  opulent  Babylon  was  cer- 
tainly likely  to  attract  a  conqueror.  These  conquests,  at  all 
events,  could  hardly  have  been  lasting,  otherwise  posterity 
would  have  found  Egyptian  monuments  in  these  places  as  well 
as  in  Nubia. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Ramesses  the  Great,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  called  Pheron  :  Diodorus,  however,  expressly 
informs  us  of  his  having  adopted  the  name  of  his  father ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Manetho,  who  calls  him  Ramesses,  and 
gives  him  a  reign  of  sixty  years.  His  reign  was  a  peaceable 
one,  for  according  to  Diodorus  he  did  not  inherit  the  warlike 
spirit*  of  his  father ;  though,  as  his  legend  has  also  been  found 
on  the  monuments,  he  was  certainly  partial  to  building.     He  is 

»  Herod,  il  103,  104.  •  About  1230,  B.  c. 

*  See  above,  p.  416.  *  Diodorus,  i.  p.  68. 
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called  "the  confirmed  of  Ammon,"  not  the  one  confirmed  by 
R^  the  god  of  the  Sun,  as  his  father  was.  Champollion  reads 
his  name  and  title  on  the  smaller  pillars  of  the  gigantic  saloon 
at  Karnac,  which  he  seems  to  have  completed.^  It  was  quite 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  reign  of  so  powerful 
a  conqueror  should  be  followed  by  such  a  one  as  this  of  his 
son  :  so  David  was  succeeded  by  Solomon. 

The  most  splendid  period  of  Thebes,  therefore,  must  have 
occurred  between  1800  and  1300  b.  c.  Of  the  two  succeed- 
ing kings  Manetho  gives  only  the  names ;  and  when  he  says  of 
the  third,  namely  Thuoris,  whom  Homer  calls  Polybus,  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war,  it  corresponds  with  our 
chronology,  which  places  this  war  immediately  after  1200. 
The  nineteenth  dynasty  ends  with  this  Thuoris.  Of  the 
twentieth  dynasty,  which  included  twelve  kings  and  lasted  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  years,  the  fragments  of  Manetho  do 
not  even  give  the  names ;  and  of  the  kings*  of  the  twenty-first, 
which  lasted  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  nothing  but  the 
names. 

The  first  ruler  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  Sesonchosis, 
becomes  more  interesting  to  us,  as  Champollion  recognises  in 
him  the  Shishak  of  the  Jewish  annals.^  His  name,  Sches- 
chonk,  together  with  his  title,  "  the  confirmed  of  Ammon,"  is 
found  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  first  great  court  of  columns 
in  the  palace  of  Karnac ;  and  the  correctness  of  this  reading  is 
confirmed  by  the  name  (according  to  Manetho)  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Osorthon,  being  found  close  by  it.  The  identity  of 
the  name  Scheschak  and  Shishak  is  very  important,  because  it 
enables  us  to  determine  the  chronology.  Shishak  was  the 
contemporary  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  970  b.  c,  he  made 
war  against  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem,*  and  pillaged  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  accounts  the  Egyptian  state  must  have 
been  very  powerful  at  that  time;  for  it  is  said  of  Shishak 
that  he  came  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  of  war,  sixty  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  an  innumerable  body  of  infantry,  consisting 
of  Egyptians,  Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians.  His  em- 
pire therefore  must  have  extended  over  all  these  countries,  and 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.     In  the  century  after 

^  Champollion,  p.  232. 

*  They  are  named :  Smerdls,  twentv-six  yean;  Psnsennns,  forty-one  years ;  Nepherohcf, 
four  years;  Psinnaches,  nine  years;  Psonines,  tMrty-five  years.     Elns^'b.  p.  217. 

*  Champollion,  p.  20d.  *  2  Chronicles  xii.  2. 
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him,  this  greatness  must  have  declined,  and  the  power  of  the 
rulers  of  Meroe,  under  the  dynasty  of  Sabaco,  (who  reigned 
between  800  and  700  b.  c,  not  only  over  Ethiopia,  but  also 
Thebes,)  must  have  prevailed ;  as,  according  to  Manetho,  the 
Pharaoh  Bochoris,  who  alone  occupies  the  twenty-fourth  dy- 
nasty, was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  burnt  alive  by  Sabaco.* 

About  this  time  therefore,  800  b.  c,  ends  the  period  of 
Theban  might  and  grandeur,  after  having  endured  nearly 
eight  centuries.  The  period  of  the  great  expeditions,  particu- 
larly in  Asia,  does  not  seem  to  reach  lower  than  the  first  two 
or  three  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos ;  for  we 
have  no  information  that  extends  beyond  the  expedition  of 
Shishak  into  the  neighbouring  Palestine.  The  dominion  over 
Ethiopia,  at  least  the  northern  part,  or  the  present  Nubia, 
bears  the  only  traces  of  a  lasting  conquest.  We  may  there- 
fore determine  pretty  accurately  the  extent  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire  of  Thebes,  with  the  exception  of  these  tran- 
sitory conquests. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  Sesostris's  expeditions,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Asia  was  of 
long  duration.  That  it  occasionally  comprised  Syria,  perhaps 
also  Babylonia,  and  the  coasts  of  Southern  Arabia,  cannot  be 
denied.  Had  there,  however,  been  any  permanent  conquest 
over  the  interior  of  Asia,  some  accounts  of  it  would  have  been 
given  in  the  annals  of  the  Jews.  Of  Arabia,  the  stony  region, 
at  least,  must  in  some  degree  have  belonged  to  Egypt ;  for  this 
is  proved  by  certain  monuments,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
which  Niebuhr  found  here  and  copied :  they  may  have  been 
tombs,  as  he  indeed  considers  them ;  but  I  think  it  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  remnants  of  a  temple.*  Any  lasting 
conquests  in  Europe  are  still  less  to  be  expected. 

The  principal  country  therefore,  the  nucleus  of  the  empire, 
was  E^pt  itself.  That  this  was  entirely  subject  to  the  Pha- 
raohs of  Thebes  cannot  be  doubted :  there  was  once  a  time, 
says  Herodotus,'  when  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  called  Thebes, 
not  only  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  also  the  eastern  and 
western  borders.  The  eastern  side,  usually  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  Arabia,  was  subdued  by  Sesostris,  without  which, 
indeed,  he  could  not  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the  Arabian 

1  Manetho,  apnd  Euseb.  p.  218. 

*  Niebutar'i  Travels,  i.  p.  237,  etc.    Tab.  zzx.— xUL    He  found  them  at  El  Mocatd, 
(mountain  of  inscriptions,)  probably  Mount  Hor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai 
'  Herodotus,  ii.  15. 
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Gulf;  but  how  far  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  extended  to 
the  west  is  uncertain.  It  undoubtedly  comprised  the  two 
Oases,  as  is  proved  by  the  monuments  upon  them ;  it  must 
likewise  have  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt,  because 
Libyans  are  enumerated  among  their  subjects.  That  the  in- 
habitants of  Marea  and  Apis  were  still  Egyptians,  was  formerly 
decided  by  a  sentence  of  the  Ammonian  oracle,*  when  they 
wished  to  be  considered  as  Libyans.  It  cannot  be  stated  ex- 
actly in  what  political  relation  Ammonium  stood  with  Thebes ; 
nevertheless,  as  it  was  a  colony  of  Thebes,  and  the  service  of 
Ammon  prevailed  there,  it  may  at  least  be  assumed,  that  the 
relation  which  commonly  subsisted  between  parent  states  and 
their  colonies,  when  they  held  the  same  religious  opinions,  was 
in  force  here,  although  it  might  not  amount  to  a  complete  de*^ 
pendence.  Ammonium,  so  far  as  our  present  information  goes, 
is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
therefore  of  the  Egyptian  dominions.  By  possessing  this  they 
became  neighbours  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  peaceable  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  nation  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  former  part  of  the  volume ;  but  that  hostilities  sometimes 
broke  out  between  them,  may  be  inferred  from  a  remarkable 
passage  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus.*  From  this  we  learn,  that 
when  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  extended  itself  in  Africa^ 
even  before  the  time  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  Carthaginian 
generals  had  surprised  and  pillaged  Thebes;  a  shock  from 
which  this  city  had  scarcely  recovered  at  the  time  of  its  being 
invaded  by  Cambyses. 

Ethiopia,  however,  was  the  main  point  to  which  the  rulers 
of  Thebes  directed  their  conquests.  Monuments  of  their  vic- 
tories are  still  to  be  seen  there,  which  render  this  fact  unques* 
tionable.  Here  there  were  many  things  to  attract  them.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  above  Syene  was  neither  less  fruitful  nor 
less  populous  than  in  Egypt.     The  mountain-chain  along  the 

'  Herodotus,  ii.  18.  The  oracle  was,  "  All  that  is  watered  by  the  Nile,  is  Esypt ;  and 
all  who,  from  the  city  of  Elephantis  downwards,  drink  its  water,  are  Egjrptians.'^  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  eastern  mountainous  district  did  not  belong  to  Egypt,  nor  its  inhabitants  to 
the  Egyptian  nation. 

*  Am.  Marcel,  xvii.  4.  "  TJrbem,  priscis  seculis  conditam,  portarum  centum  quondam 
aditibus  celebiem,  hecatompylas  Thebas — hanc  inter  exordia  pandentis  se  late  Carthaginis 
improTiso  excursu  duces  oppressere  Focnorum;  posteaque  reparatam  Persarum  iUe  rex 
Cambyses  agffressus  est.*'  Tne  attack  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  Thebes  happened,  there- 
fore,  before  the  time  of  Cambyses,  in  the  period  when  Carthage  was  extendmg  her  domi- 
nions ;  probably  between  600  and  650  b.  c,  when  the  powerful  house  of  Mi^  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  republic.  See  Appendix  viii.  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  When  Ammianus 
n>eaks  of  Libya  and  Carthage,  he  quotes  from  the  works  of  king  Juba,  who  drew  from 
Carthaginian  writers  who  treated  upon  inner  Africa  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile  :  xxii  4. 
This  account,  perhaps,  is  also  drawn  from  them. 

2  P 
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Arabian  Ghilf  contained,  scarcely  130  or  140  miles  above  Sy- 
ene,  the  most  ancient  gold  mines  in  the  world ;  and  these  had 
already  been  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  rav- 
ages of  the  Nubian  hordes,  who  inhabited  these  districts,  might 
also  become  a  frequent  source  of  the  wars  which  we  sometimes 
see  portrayed  on  the  Nubian  monuments.  And,  finally,  the 
commercial  connexions  existing  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
and  exhibiting  the  wealth  of  the  southern  countries,  were 
equally  calculated  to  attract  the  eye  of  tlie  conquerors.  They 
do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  established  a  lasting  dominion 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Nubia ;  but  that  it  continued  here 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  is  proved  by  the  series  of  monuments,  with  their  inscrip- 
tions and  reliefs,  which  have  come  under  our  notice  in  the 
former  part  of  the  volume.  Although  some  of  those  monu- 
ments might  not  have  been  their  work,  but  had  been  erected 
before  their  time ;  yet  the  inscriptions  and  reliefs  must  be  at- 
tributed to  them,  as  they  bear  the  impress  of  perfected  Egyp- 
tian workmanship.  Many  of  these  edifices  are  too  mighty  to 
have  been  quickly  or  suddenly  raised:  a  long  period  must 
have  been  spent  in  their  completion.  This  series  of  monu- 
ments, which  we  ascribe  to  the  Pharaohs,  does  not,  however, 
extend  beyond  Nubia.  The  temple  at  Soleb,  a  little  above 
the  second  cataract,  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  last  that  can  be 
attributed  to  them.  Egyptian  dominion  could  not  be  perma- 
nently established  without  Egyptian  religion,  nor  Egyptian 
religion  without  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs,  then,  extended  only  to  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  Meroe.  And  notwith- 
standingthat  this  empire  was  onceoverrun  by  the  great  Sesostris, 
its  subjugation  cannot  have  been  of  long  duration.  Both  monu- 
ments and  history  prove  this.  That  the  former  are  not  histori- 
cal representations  relating  to  the  Pharaohs,  although  executed 
by  Egyptian  artists,  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  the 
volume.*  And  the  remains  of  the  history  of  Meroe  there  col- 
lected, show  that  this  empire  never  lost  its  independence  for 
any  length  of  time ;  nay,  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  b.  c. 
it  even  subdued  Egypt,  or  at  least  Upper  Egypt,  although  it 
was  voluntarily,  or  at  the  command  of  the  oracle,  relinquished 
by  the  conqueror.*  Thus  we  see  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
from  its  sources  till  its  waters  are  lost  in  the  Mediterranean, 

*  Page  213.  <  Herodotus,  ii.  138. 
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the  two  powerful  empires  of  Thebes  and  Meroe  existing  to- 
gether during  many  centuries,  under  mutual  relations,  various 
and  changeable,  without  either  of  them  attaining  an  extent 
equal  to  the  great  empires  of  Asia.*  The  extent  of  the  empire 
of  the  Pharaohs,  exclusive  of  the  mere  transitory  conquests, 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt.  His 
dominion  towards  the  south  does  not  reach  beyond  Dongola, 
above  Soleb ;  Siwah,  the  ancient  Ammonium,  pays  him  tri- 
bute; and  his  conquests  on  the  Arabian  coast  are  perhaps 
about  equal  to  those  of  the  Pharaohs.  How  different,  how- 
ever, was  the  state  of  these  provinces  then  to  what  it  is  at 
present ! 

The  population  of  Egypt,  amounting  in  the  time  of  Diodo- 
rus  to  no  more  than  three  millions,  is  stated  by  the  same  author, 
we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  seven  millions 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.*  If  the  latter  is  meant  to  include 
all  Egypt,  the  statement  cannot  seem  exaggerated,  and  would 
even  be  moderate  if  we  were  to  limit  it  to  the  Thebaid,  which 
indeed  was  at  one  time  called  Egypt.  But  in  the  first  case  the 
statement  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the  inhabitants  settled  in 
the  fruitful  part  of  Egypt,  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Del- 
ta ;  we  have  already  stated  that  the  wandering  tribes  in  the 
mountains  were  not  reckoned  among  the  Egyptians. 

That  Thebes  was  the  usual  seat  of  government,  is  shown  more 
plainly  by  the  ruins  of  its  palaces,  than  by  the  testimony  of 
historians.  Although  some  change  afterwards  took  place,  reli- 
gious notions  seem  to  have  been  in  such  a  way  connected  with 
the  residence  of  the  monarchs  in  this  capital,  that  we  dare  not 
leave  it  unnoticed.  They  were  closely  connected  with  the 
ideas  they  entertained  of  a  life  after  death.  The  Pharaohs 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  tombs,  for  these,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  were  their  proper  habitations ; 
and  the  constniction  of  these  engrossed  the  attention  of  these 
rulers  quite  as  much  as  the  decoration  of  their  palaces,  of  which 
we  have  a  proof  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  near  his  palace, 
and  in  the  caverns  near  Thebes.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  where  a  person  was  buried.  Certain  spots  were 
held  sacred,  and  preferred  to  all  others ;  because,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  priests,  they  were  the  spots  in  which  Osiris, 

*  If  the  aoeoante  of  the  Newspapers  are  true,  that  in  the  district  of  Cordoftn  are  ibund 
mins  with  hieroglyphics,  thej  must  hare  belonfled  to  the  empire  of  Meroe,  and  not  to  Thehes, 
In  the  empire  of  Darfonr  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  diKOTered. 

*  Diodoms,  L  p.  36. 
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ruler  both  in  the  upper  and  under  world,  was  buried.  And  who 
wished  not  to  rest  near  him  ?  These  places  were  numerous. 
In  the  Thebaid,  besides  Thebes  itsdf,  there  was  a  small  island 
near  Philse  and  Elephantis ;  and  also  Abydos,  formerly  called 
This.  In  Middle  Egypt  there  was  Memphis ;  and  in  the  Del- 
ta, Busiris.  A  modem  critic,  therefore,  very  justly  considers 
these  burial-places  of  Osiris  to  be  the  seats  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.^  What  a  new  light  does  this  strilce  out,  when  com- 
pared with  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  !  How  strongly  does  this 
confirm  the  opinion  given  above,  that  these  places  were  the 
earliest  states  of  Egypt,  before  it  was  consolidated  into  one 
empire  !  The  dynasties  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  of  Ele- 
phantis, Thebes,  This,  and  Memphis,  are  all  burial-places  of 
Osiris :  those  in  the  Delta,  Mendes,  Sebennytus,  Tanis,  and 
Bubastus,  all  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  Busiris ;  that  of  Sais 
had  this  sanctuary  in  the  town  itself  Let  us  return,  however, 
to  Thebes.  That  this  city  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  for 
centuries,  is  proved  both  by  their  palaces  and  the  number  of 
their  tombs,  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  there  were  upwards 
of  forty.  Memphis  at  a  later  period  certainly  became  the  seat 
of  government,  for  we  are  told  by  Manetho  of  a  king  Athotis, 
and  by  Diodorus  of  a  king  Urchoreus,^  who  built  a  palace 
there,  which  however  never  equalled  those  at  Thebes.  Its  age 
is  uncertain ;  but  Diodorus  further  remarks,  that  it  was  the 
removal  of  his  successors  to  Memphis  which  caused  Thebes  to 
decline.  It  is  shown,  however,  in  our  inquiries  respecting  the 
Persians,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  monarchs  of  the 
East  to  have  more  than  one  residence  ;  and  although  the  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasty  might  make  Mem- 
phis for  some  time  their  capital,  their  names  on  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  sufficiently  evince  that  this  was  the  proper  seat  of 
government.  As  their  elevation  and  consecration  necessarily 
took  place  at  Thebes,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  city  could 
not  so  soon  have  lost  its  right  to  be  considered  the  capital  of 
the  empire. 

>  Creuzer  in  Commentatumes  ad  Herod,  p.  88,  etc.,  where  the  proofs  are  collected  of  what 
we  have  stated.  I  think  this  will  be  further  proved  by  my  lowing,  that  at  Sais,  where  the 
last  dynasty  previous  to  the  Persian  conquest  ruled,  there  was  a  tomb  of  Osiris.  Herod., 
after  saying  (ii.  169)  that  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  this  dynasty  were  at  Sais  in  the  sanctuanr 
of  Minerva,  adds,  cap.  170,  171,  etc. :  "  In  this  sanctuary,  behind  the  temple,  is  the  tomb  <^ 
him  whose  name  I  do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  mention.  But  in  the  sanctuary  stand 
some  latge  obelisks,  and  a  pond  with  a  stone  enclosure ;  and  here  are  celebrated  the  mys- 
teries in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  afore-mentioned  deity  are  represented."  That  this  in- 
fers to  Osiris  nobody  will  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  his  mythology. 

•  Diodorus,  i.  p.  60.  ^         ^^ 
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With  regard  to  the  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  upon  the  whole  it  always  remained  a  hierarchy,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  priests ;  but  the  relation  of  the  kings  to 
the  priesthood  requires  some  further  explanation.  Was  the 
throne  hereditary  or  was  it  elective  ?  As  we  read  so  often 
that  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  son,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  was  hereditary,  although  a  later  writer  describes  the 
election  of  a  king  to  the  throne.*  According  to  his  account, 
candidates  waited  during  the  election  on  the  Libyan  moun- 
tains, near  the  tombs.  The  royal  tent  was  here  set  up ;  and 
the  priests  who  elected  assembled.  The  gods  were  then  con- 
sulted, and  the  election  concluded ;  the  newly-elected  king 
was  then  led  with  a  numerous  train,  in  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession of  gods,  priests,  and  people,  to  the  Nile,  where  the 
royal  barge  waited,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  the  other  side, 
to  take  possession  of  the  royal  palace,  (probably  that  of  Kar- 
nac,)  where  stood  the  original  high  temple  of  Ammon.  It  is 
not  known  from  what  ancient  writer  Synesius  borrowed  this 
relation,  we  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  it  fictitious ; 
for  hereditary  succession,  when  not  very  strict,  is  compatible 
with  the  ceremony  of  election,  as  the  history  of  Germany 
clearly  proves.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  king  was  taken 
from  the  priest  caste.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  him  to  enter  into  it  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  that  he  did  so  is  shown  by  its  being  represented  again 
and  again  on  the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  Medinet  Abou  and 
Karnac. 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  person  elected, 
or  nominated  by  the  priests,  would  be  very  much  under  their 
control ;  hence  it  happened  that  nothing  of  importance  could 
be  undertaken  till  the  oracle  had  been  first  consulted.  In 
many  of  the  processions  of  the  oracle-ship,  pictured  on  the 
walls  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  the  king  is  seen  coming  to 
meet  the  holy  ark,  borne  by  priests,  in  such  positions,  as  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  comes  to  obtain  a  favourable  decision 
from  the  oracle.* 

But  there  was  another  circumstance,  which  was  still  more 
effectual  than  even  the  oracle  in  holding  the  monarchs  depend- 
ent upon  the  priests.  I  mean  the  strict  ceremonies  by  which 
their  every-day  life  was  regulated  ;  an  example  of  which  is  also 
found  in  the  power  exercised  in  a  similar  manner  over  the 

>  SynesiuB,  Op.  p.  94.  *  Descriptionf  plates  xxzii.  xxxvi  toL  iii  and  after. 
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monarchs  of  Persia  by  the  Magi.  Early  in  the  morning,  (as 
was  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate,)  says  Diodorus/  the  affairs  of 
state  were  settled.  The  sacred  ceremonies  next  followed.  The 
king  went  to  sacrifice  and  prayer;  he  was  then  obliged  to 
listen  while  he  was  reminded  from  the  sacred  writings  of  his 
duties,  in  which  the  greatest  possible  moderation  in  all  enjoy- 
ments  was  strictly  inculcated.  It  seems  probable  that  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  rulers  had  great  influence  with  regard 
to  the  measure  of  this  dependence ;  but  the  scenes  so  often 
recurring  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  leave  us  no 
room  to  question  but  that  even  the  most  powerful  of  the 
monarchs  were  obliged  to  conform  to  these  prescriptions.  The 
regulation  of  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs  assisted  the  priests  very 
much  in  the  maintenance  of  this  authority  over  the  prince.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  was  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  most 
exalted  priests.  No  slave  dared  to  approach  the  king :  he  was 
served  by  the  courtiers  just  mentioned.*  The  wives  of  the 
king  were  equal  in  rank  and  title  with  himself;  queens  even 
ruled  in  Egypt.  The  custom  which  was  in  use  long  before 
the  Ptolemies,  that  the  kings  should  marry  their  sisters,  per- 
haps arose  from  a  desire  to  prevent  strangers  from  succeeding 
to  the  throne.' 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  empire,  it  is  certain  that 
the  principal  country,  Egypt  itself,  was  divided  into  nomes, 
upon  the  origin  of  which  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  in 
a  former  chapter  of  this  work.  As  Herodotus  ascribes  them 
to  Sesostris,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  instituted  by  the  Pha- 
raohs, though  they  could  not  be  completely  established  till 
these  monarchs  became  sole  rulers  over  Egypt.  The  whole 
government  of  Egypt  was  naturally  knit  together  by  this  in- 
stitution.^ Ten  nomes  are  enumerated  in  Upper  Egypt,  six- 
teen in  Middle  Egypt,  and  ten  in  Lower  I^pt.*  We  hear  of 
nomarchi  and  taparchi^  as  they  are  called  by  the  Greeks : 
the  former  were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  separate 
nomes,  and  the  latter  with  districts  and  villages.^ 

The  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs  was  derived  fipom  various 

>  Diodonu,  i.  p.  81.  *  Ibid.  i.  p.  80.  *  UncL  i.  p.  31. 

^  ChampoUion,  in  Egypt€  tarn  lea  PkaraorUj  part  i.  II,  has  eollected  the  Egyptian  name* 
of  the  Nomea.    The  Egyptian  name  of  Nome  u  rtoech. 

*  Diodonis,  i.  p.  84.  *  Strabo,  xviL  p.  1136. 

^  Herod,  ii.  177.  Fzmn  thia  paange  it  is  clear  that  they  officiated  as  police,  since  all  were 
obliged  to  render  a  yearly  account  to  them  of  their  several  trades  or  professiona.  Idleness 
was  disoonntenanced  or  punished.  The  caste  of  the  trades  being  subdivided,  and  each  ditv 
sion  havinfl;  its  own  president,  who  of  course  was  acquainted  with  each  member,  this  taak  waa 
less  diffienit  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
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sources ;  tbe  most  important  of  them,  however,  were  its  landed 
possessions,  as  is  dear  from  what  has  been  already  said  re-» 
specting  the  division  and  proprietorship  of  lands  in  Egypt.  It 
has  also  been  proved,  that  lands  belonging  to  kings  and  priests 
were  cultivated  by  persons  who  paid  interest  or  rent  for  them. 
Diodorus^  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  lands  of  the  priests  and 
soldiers  were  free  from  taxes  or  rent,  which  certainly  was  not 
the  case  with  the  rest.  But  in  speaking  of  this  ground-rent, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  quality  of  the  soil  did  not 
admit  of  its  being  so  accurately  settled  as  in  European  states. 
This  tax  was  regulated  in  Egypt  according  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  this  depended  upon  the  overflowing  of  the  river- 
It  was  determined  by  a  measurement  of  the  Nile  ;  and  froni 
this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  same  method  was  preserved  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  namely,  the  ground  or  produce 
rent  was  fixed  annually.  In  the  present  day  they  wait  until 
the  flood  has  reached  its  highest  point ;  and  according  to  its 
height  the  taxes  are  immediately  imposed.  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  it  was  the  same  in  antiquity.*  "  The  kings,  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  that  might  happen  from  the  rising  of  the 
flood,  have  constructed  a  Nilometer  at  Memphis.  Those  who 
manage  it  can  measure  exactly,  in  yards  and  inches,  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  river,  of  which  they  send  immediate  advice 
to  the  several  towns.  The  people  by  this  are  enabled  to  judge 
beforehand  of  the  produce  they  may  expect.  Accounts  of  the 
yearly  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  have  been  preserved  among  the 
Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times."  The  taxes  in  the  present 
day,  however,  are  not  imposed  upon  individuals,  but  upon  en- 
tire towns  or  villages,  which  are  obliged  to  answer  for  them.. 
A  whole  township  possesses  the  land  in  common,  cultivates  it 
in  common,  and  every  one  whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the  vil- 
lage book  is  a  partner,  and  shares  the  produce,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  individuals  should  have  private  landed  property, 
on  account  of  the  continual  overflowings  which  destroy  the 
boundaries.'  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  also  the  case 
in  antiquity,  as  nature  herself  seems  to  determine  that  it  should 

1  Diodorus,  i.  86 ;  Herod,  ii.  168. 

*  Diodoros,  i.  p.  44.  The  Nilometer  discovered  and  described  by  the  French,  Detcrip- 
ium,  Tol.  i.,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  constructed  previous  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 
as  the  numbers  upon  it  are  Oredan :  they  may,  however,  have  been  inscribed  upon  it  at  a 
later  period. 

*  Reynier,  rEconomie  Politique  dea  Egyptient,  p.  200,  etc.  This  assessment  of  the  taxes 
upon  a  whole  district  seems  to  be  represented  at  Eilethyia.  Descript.  phites  i.  Ixiii.  iii. 
Even  now  each  village  has  a  eoptits,  or  secretary ;  these  secretaries  are  closely  united,  and 
distinct  from  the  inhabitants,  forming  still  a  kind  of  caste,  and  probably  descendants  from 
the  old  caste  of  priests. 
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be  SO ;  and  when  Herodotus  ascribes  the  origin  of  geometry 
to  these  mensurations,  it  can  scarcely  be  understood  otherwise 
than  of  the  mensuration  of  the  areas  of  whole  townships,  though 
he  might  derive  his  conjecture  from  private  possessions.  These 
mensurations  were  undoubtedly  connect^  with  their  canal 
system,  for  the  construction  and  preservation  of  which  con- 
siderable mathematical  knowledge  was  required ;  and  upon  the 
good  order  in  which  these  were  maintained,  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  land  chiefly  depended.  An. intimate  connexion  between 
these  seems  evident,  from  the  canal  system  and  the  division  of 
districts  by  measurements  being  ascribed  to  the  same  ruler,  Se- 
sostris.*  Both  were  therefore  under  the  management  of  the 
government,  and  were  indeed  its  particular  care  and  interest. 
And  as  Sesostris  is  called  the  great  king  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  he  brought  this  system  to  its  full  perfec- 
tion ;  for  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  existed  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  before  his  time. 

The  gold  mines  of  Nubia  were  a  second  source  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Pharaohs :  they  were  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
ancient  and  most  productive  in  the  world,  and  account  for  the 
abundance  of  gold  often  spoken  of  in  Egyptian  history.  Aga- 
tharchides,*  who  visited  them  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IV., 
has  given  an  accurate,  and  even  scientific,  description  of  them. 
According  to  his  account,  they  were  situated  near  the  present 
mountain  Alaky,  22"*  N.  Lat,  6P  E.  Long.,  not  far  from  the 
ancient  Berenice  Panchrysos,  as  it  was  called  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies.*  They  were  worked  by  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  among  whom  the  labour 
was  divided  according  to  their  strength.  This  writer  describes 
very  minutely  the  manner  in  which  this  labour  was  performed. 
**  These  mines,"  he  adds,  "  have  already  been  worked  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  were  discovered  by  the  first  kings  of  these 
countries.  The  working  of  them,  however,  was  interrupted, 
when  the  Ethiopians,  who  are  said  to  have  founded  Memno- 
nium,  overran  Egypt,  and  kept  possession  during  a  long  pe- 
riod of  its  towns  :^  and  again,  under  the  dominion  of  the 

>  Herod.  iL  106 ;  Diodonu,  i.  66. 

*  Agatharchides,  de  Bubro  Mart,  in  Geograph.  Minor,  i.  p.  22.    Diodoms,  i.  p.  182,  bor- 
rowed his  account  from  him. 

*  Agatharchide*  has  removed  all  doubt  as  to  their  situation.    See  D' Anville,  Mimoire  mtt 
VEgvpte,  p.  274.    I  have  also  indicated  their  relative  positions  on  the  map. 

4  Under  Sabaco  and  Tarhaco,  between  800  and  700  b.  c.  The  Memnonium  was  Meroe, 
which  was  said  to  be  Memnon's  principal  residence ;  unless  we  are  to  understand  by  it  that 
of  Abydus,  where  those  conouerors  probably  took  up  their  abode.  Strabo,  p.  1167 ;  ' 
also  J  acobs  on  the  Grave*  of  Memnon. 
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Medes  and  Persians.  In  the  shafts  made  at  that  time  brass 
implements  are  still  found,  the  use  of  iron  being  then  unknown. 
Bones  also  are  found  in  great  quantities,  of  people  who  were 
smothered  in  them  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  The  extent 
of  these  mines  was  such,  that  the  subterranean  passages  reached 
to  the  sea." 

The  later  accounts  of  the  Arabian  writers^  give  us  fiirther 
information  respecting  these  mines.  We  learn  from  them  that 
they  are  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Bejahs,  the  ancient 
Blemmies,*  between  Eidub  and  Suakin  ;  that  they  abound  in 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  precious  stones ;  but  gold  is  chiefly 
sought  for.  The  Pharaohs  themselves  made  war  against  this 
country  for  the  sake  of  these  mines.  The  Greeks  did  the  same 
when  they  were  masters  of  Egypt ;  evident  traces  of  which 
are  still  met  with.  "  The  gold  mines  are  at  Alaky,'  a  place 
fifteen  days'  journey  from  the  Nile ;  the  nearest  town  is  Es- 
souan."  It  would  seem  probable  from  this,  that  these  mines 
were  turned  to  account  during  the  sway  of  the  Arabs :  that 
they  belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  (they  were  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Thebes)  is  clear  from  what  we  have 
said  respecting  its  extent,  which  comprised  Soleb,  above  the 
second  cataract. 

The  Egyptian  tradition  which  ascribed  its  discovery  and 
first  opening,  as  well  as  the  working  in  metals,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Thebes,*  obtains  by  this  a  new  confirmation. 

I  scarcely  know  how  far  we  may  reckon  in  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  mines,  the  precious  stones  known  under  the 
name  of  emeralds.  Through  Belzoni's  researches  these  mines 
have  been  ^ain  found :  they  are  situated  in  the  Arabian 
mountain-chain,  in  the  mountain  Zubaca,  (24^""  N.  Lat.,)  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Arabian  Gulf.*  They 
are  of  considerable  extent,  and  must  have  been  worked  for 
many  ages,  certainly  as  far  back  as  the  Egyptian  period,  as 
remnants  of  Egyptian  architecture  are  still  met  with  on  the 
road  leading  to  them ;  and  if,  as  we  find  in  Theophrastus,^  the 
commentaries  of  the  Egyptians  spoke  of  them,  it  is  evident 

'  In  Quatremere  de  Qmnxi,  M^moirea  sur  VEgypte,  toI.  ii.  p.  143  and  155,  alao  Mafrin. 
«  Sec  p.  157. 

*  These  accounts  are  perfectly  correct.  Alaky  is  the  Salaka  in  D'An-ville's  map,  which 
he  also  affirms  to  be  Berenice  Panchirsos.  The  Oreek  name  signifies  "  abounding  m  Rold." 
Its  distance  from  the  Nile  is  about  tnree  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  or,  for  caravans,  fifteen 
days'  journey.  Essouan  is  called  the  next  town,  not  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
former,  the  mstance  being  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  but  because  no  other  intervenes. 

*  Diodoms,  i.  p.  19.  ^  Belzoni,  Narrative,  p.  315. 

*  Theoph.  De  Lapidibue,  Op,  p.  394 ;  cf.  Plin.  xxxvii.  19. 
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they  must  have  been  worked  under  the  Pharaohs ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  probable  that  their  produce  was  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  king,  as  the  present  pacha  has  attempted  to  make  them, 
although  hitherto  without  success.  We  know,  from  what  is 
said  by  the  Arabian  writers,  that  they  were  worked  till  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.*  Masudi  calls  the  place  Kharbaty 
(in  which  may  easily  be  recognised  the  present  name,  Zuhara^) 
and  very  correctly  describes  it  as  a  mountainous  desert  in  the 
country  of  the  Bejahs,  eight  dajrs'  journey  from  the  Nile.  The 
emeralds,  of  which  he  enumerates  four  species,  found  at  that 
time  a  r^y  sale  in  India  and  China. 

The  fisheries,  in  so  iar  as  they  belonged  to  the  king,  most 
be  considered  as  a  third  source  of  the  revenues  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. The  Nile  contains  abundance  of  fish,  particularly  at 
the  time  of  its  flood.'  As  fish  formed  a  principal  article  of 
food,  fishing  was  a  very  lucrative  employment.  Of  what  im- 
portance the  fisheries  were  may  best  be  learned  from  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  when  he  threatens  Egypt  with  approaching 
misery :  *  "  The  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river 
shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up;  the  fishers  also  shall  mourn, 
and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and 
they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall  languish."  The 
fishery  of  the  Nile  itself  did  not  belong  to  the  crown ;  but 
that  of  the  canals  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  lake 
Moeris  certainly  did.  Herodotus  informs  us*  that  this  fishery 
supplied  a  talent  daily  to  the  royal  treasury,  during  the  six 
months  in  which  the  water  flowed  through  the  canal  into  the 
lake,  and  during  the  other  six  months  twenty  mines  a  day ; 
which  income,  according  to  Diodoruss  account,^  was  appro- 
priated to  the  queens  as  pin-money.  The  fish,  of  which  there 
were  twenty-two  different  kinds,  were  salted,  which  shows  the 
importance  of  these  fisheries ;  and  the  quantity  was  so  great, 
that  the  persons  employed  to  preserve  them  could  seldom 
complete  their  labour. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
conquered  nations,  the  Ethiopians  and  others,  which  was  more 
or  less  in  proportion  as  the  Pharaohs  extended  their  domi- 
nions ^    Whether  caravans  paid  a  duty  on  entering  the  king- 

>  Qiiatremere,  M^maires  tur  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  175,  etc. ;  Swr  la  Mine  dea  Bmeraudei, 
from  Arabian  MSS.  in  the  Royal  library.  *  Herod,  ii.  93.  *  Isaiah  xiz.  5—9. 

According  to  Herod,  ii.  77|  the  fish  were  partly  dried  in  the  ran,  partly  salted.  He  etm" 
merates  tribes  who  lived  entirely  on  fish,  ii.  92.  *  Herod,  ii.  149.  *  Diod.  L  p.  G^ 

*  Schol.  ad  Homer.  II.  ix.  'Ev  Oi(/9at«  ik  f/y  irooripov  xA  paoiXiia  ttiv  Al'vwnvm,  sit 
&  v-oXXodv  i^tpov  ipopovv  ALfivts,  Alyvimot,  AlViowtv,    Nvir  ik  AtoorroXcv  «r«A.smu* 
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dom,  and  whether  an  impost  was  paid  for  irrigating  the  lands 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  canals,  which  seems  very  pro- 
bable, must  still  be  left  to  conjecture. 

But  how  were  these  taxes  paid  ?  Was  there  any  coined 
money  in  Egypt  ?  That  the  precious  metals  served  as  repre- 
sentatives of  value  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  were  they  only 
measured  by  weight,  or  were  they  coined  ?  No  coin  of  the 
Pharaohs  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  anything  yet  been 
found  on  the  monuments  relating  to  money.  Nevertheless  we 
must  conclude,  from  the  transactions  between  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  that  accounts  were  kept  in  Egypt  in  money.  "  And 
he  commanded  the  steward  to  put  every  man's  money  in  his 
sack's  mouth :  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred  pieces  of 
silver."*  Against  coining  there  was  a  particular  law,*  as  well 
as  against  usury.  Was  it  Phoenician,  and  afterwards  Cyre- 
nian  money,  that  was  current  in  Egypt?'  We  cannot  an- 
swer. Possibly  payments  may  usually  have  been  made  by 
weight,  as  scales  very  often  occur  in  the  reliefs. 

From  the  accounts  of  Diodorus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  written  body  of  laws  in  eight  books :  ^  specimens 
of  these  are  preserved  by  the  same  historian ;  and  from  what  I 
have  already  said  I  think  it  certain,  that  he  extracted  these 
from  translations  which  he  found  ready  to  his  hands.  These 
laws,  which  the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  their  earliest  kings,*  re- 
late to  crimes  and  matters  of  police  (with  which  the  legisla- 
tion of  all  nations  begins,  because  they  are  first  wanted)  ;  and 
they  betray  mostly  their  early  origin  by  their  severe  punish- 
ments. Others,  nevertheless,  show  us  a  people  that  had  al- 
ready made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.^  Security  of 
person  and  property  (the  creditor  could  only  attach  the  pro- 
perty, not  the  person) ;  the  sanctity  of  oaths  (which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  foundation  of  the  state);  and  of  marriages 
(among  the  priests  monogamy  was  ordained,  but  not  among 
the  other  classes^  and  the  father  gave  his  rank  to  his  children, 
even  if  their  mothers  were  slaves) ;  the  permission,  and  yet 
the  limitation  of  usury  (the  capital  could  only  be  doubled  by 
the  interest) ;  the  punishments  of  treachery  and  cowardice  in 
a  soldier,  of  coining  base  metals,  using  false  measures,  weights, 

>  Oenesu  zUt.  1 ;  xIt.  22.  *  Diodonu,  i.  p.  89,  93. 

'  The  Cyrenians  sent  a  present  of  five  Imndred  mines  in  their  monev  to  Cambyses,  who 
thouffht  this  sum  too  smalL    Herod,  iii.  13.  *  Diodorus,  i.  p.  87>  etc. 

*  To  Mneres.  Asychis,  Sesoetris,  Bochoris.    Biodoms,  i.  106. 

*  Diodoms,  ii.  p.  88,  sqq. 
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seals,  and  forging  legal  documents,  are  proofs  of  this  assertion. 
The  single  law,  which  inflicted  the  same  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  a  freeman  and  a  slave,  gives  a  proof  of  an  advance 
in  moral  civilization  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  nations 
of  antiquity.* 

This  is  shown  still  further  by  their  legal  institutions,  re- 
specting which  Diodorus  has  preserved  many  valuable  par- 
ticulars. The  kings  themselves  did  not  sit  as  judges,  but  the 
administration  of  justice  was  left  to  its  proper  tribunals,  whose 
sentences  were  strictly  limited  by  the  laws.  No  counsel  were 
permitted,  but  every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause.  The  ac- 
counts of  Diodorus*  are  confined  to  the  regulations  of  the 
highest  court  of  justice ;  of  the  lower  courts,  of  which  many 
must  have  existed,  we  know  nothing.  This  tribunal  consisted 
of  thirty  judges,  who  were  chosen  from  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  three  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis ; 
and  were  paid  by  the  king.  That  they  were  taken  from  the 
priest  caste  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  if  we  remember  that  these 
three  cities  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  their 
wisdom  and  learning.  These  thirty  elected  from  among  them- 
selves a  president,  (the  king  therefore  did  not  appoint  him,) 
whose  place  was  filled  up  by  another  from  the  city  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  proceedings  in  this  high  court  of  justice  were 
all  transacted  in  writing,  as  their  great  object  was  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  excite  the  passions.  The  prosecutor 
first  sent  a  copy  of  his  accusation,  and  specified  at  the  same 
time  the  damages  he  demanded ;  to  which  the  defendant  an* 
swered  in  a  similar  manner.  The  prosecutor  was  at  liberty  to 
reply  to  this  in  writing,  and  the  defendant  might  again  an- 
swer ;  and  after  this  the  court  was  obliged  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence. This  likewise  was  given'  in  writing,  and  sealed  by  the 
president.  He,  as  an  emblem  of  his  dignity,  wore  round  his 
neck  a  golden  chain,'  to  which  was  attached  an  image  set  in 
precious  stones,  with  a  hieroglyphic  (?«^«o»');  it  was  called 
Truth.  He  was  obliged  to  hang  this  about  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  session.     This  image,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 

1  What  most  surorisefl  us  ig,  that  the  robbers  had  also  their  chief,  to  -whom  they  gETe  an 
accurate  account  of  their  depredations ;  and,  upon  applying  to  him,  the  injured  person  re- 
ceived back  three-fourths  of  his  property.  Died.  i.  91.  The  prostitutes,  in  like  manner, 
formed  a  corporation  which  had  a  chief  ^  and  both  these  reg:ulations  resulted  from  the  strict 
derision  into  castes.  The  thieves  in  Cairo,  according  to  Keynier,  etc.,  have  still  dieir  prin- 
cipals, who  are  applied  to  for  the  recoyery  of  stolen  property.  Reynier,  Economie  PoUtique 
et  Rurale  dea  Egyptiena,  p.  99. 

«  Diodorus,  i.  86, 87.  '  As  our  Master  of  the  Treasury. 
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formed  by  Diodorus/  was  the  seal  which  was  affixed  to  the 
sentence.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  surprising  or  impro- 
bable. A  golden  chain  was  given  even  to  Joseph  as  a  sign  of 
honour ;  and  it  is  often  found  sculptured  on  the  monuments 
with  some  ornament  attached  to  it.* 

To  the  observations  made  in  explaining  the  martial  reliefs, 
there  is  little  to  be  added  respecting  the  military  tactics  of  the 
Pharaohs.  That  the  kings  themselves  commanded  their  armies, 
that  they  appeared  in  person  as  brave  warriors,  has  already 
been  remarked.  The  military  art  of  the  Egyptians  was  similar 
in  many  particulars  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  described  in  Ho« 
mer.  Neither  nation  made  use  of  cavalry ;  *  their  armies  con- 
sisted of  war-chariots  and  infantry.  The  war-chariots  seem  to 
have  borne  by  far  the  largest  proportion — even  to  judge  from 
Homer* — as  whole  battles  are  described  in  which  only  chariots 
are  engaged.  The  greater  or  smaller  figure  of  the  heroes  de- 
termines their  rank.  The  king,  elevated  above  all,  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  hawk  hovering  over  him  ;  at  others,  by 
the  serpent,  the  uraus,  in  his  helmet,  and  sometimes  by  both. 
He  is  also  known  by  having  a  standard  usually  carried  behind 
him,  which  represents  the  leaf  of  the  Palma  Thebaica.  The 
splendour  of  the  horses,  as  well  as  of  their  trappings  and  ,well- 
arranged  harness,  is  astonishing ;  as  is  also  that  of  their  beau- 
tifully-formed chariots,  seemingly  all  of  metal.*  Not  less  re- 
markable are  the  close  columns  and  skilful  positions  of  their 
infantry,  just  as  Xenophon  describes  them.^    These  positions 

d^trtuv.  On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  large  halls  in  the  palace  of  Osymandyas  this  is  sculptured 
in  relief;  from  which  it  appears  to  haye  been  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  these  tribunals. 
Diodorus,  i.  p.  58. 

*  As  in  Belzoni's  roytd  vault,  plate  L,  and  particularly*  in  Elephantis,  Descript  plate 
xxzTii.  Tol.  i.,  where  Ammon  is  represented  in  fiill  dress,  with  a  (golden  chain,  as  receiving 
the  chief-justice.  The  ornament  is  alone  represented,  plate  xzxvi.  6.  It  is  the  god  of  the 
sun  (Phre)  between  two  animals  with  women's  heads. 

'  CaTahy  certainly  occurs  among  their  Asiatic  enemies,  etc.  Hamilton,  p.  125.  Ducrip- 
turn,  plate  iii.  39. 

*  IL  ix.  382,  383,  **  Thebes  with  its  hundred  gates,  sending  forth  from  each  two  hundred 
men  with  chariots  and  horses."  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  respect  to  these  hundred 
gates.  As  Thebes  had  no  walls,  it  could  not  have  had  gates.  It  may  however  refer  to  the 
gates  of  the  large  pylones,  to  the  outlets  of  the  great  race-course,  or  even  to  the  place  of  re- 
view ;  but  the  French  think  the  latter  impossible,  there  being  but  fifty  instead  of  a  hundred. 
The  poet  nevertheless  cannot  be  censured  here  on  account  of  the  number,  as  it  mi^^ht  be 
equally  difficult  to  point  out  the  hundred  pvlones.  According  to  Diodorus,  i.  p.  65,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  between  Memphis  and  I'hebes,  there  were  a  hundred  royal  stables,  each 
containing  two  hundred  horses ;  out  this  is  fi&r  from  uSbrding  a  satisfactory  explanation,  as 
they  were  not  in  the  town.  Whether  we  are  to  consider  tnem  as  the  pylones  or  gates  of 
palaces,  or  the  entrances  to  the  race-course,  must  still  be  left  undecided.  If,  however,  we 
admit  tiiat  before  any  ^reat  expeditions  the  army  assembled  within  the  city  and  in  the  cir- 
cus, and  from  its  gates  issued  forth,  the  poet's  description  appears  justified. 

*  See  plate  xii.  vol.  ii. ;  xxxviii.  xxxix.  vol.  iii. 

*  Xenoph.  Cyrap,  vi.  p.  166;  "m.  d.  177, 179 ;  and  compare  Hamilton's  remarks  upon  the 
regularity  of  the  movements  in  the  lines  of  the  Egyptian  infantry,  (p.  146,)  such  as  is  only 
possible  with  well-trained  troops. 
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presuppose  long  and  constant  training,  and  therefore  could 
only  be  introduced  in  standing  armies,  or,  according  to  Egyp- 
tian custom,  in  the  warrior  caste.  The  manner  of  attack,  of 
surrounding  and  outflanking,^  give  evident  proofs  of  advanced 
skill  in  tactics.  The  same  skill  is  also  observed  in  the  naval 
engagements,  which  proves  beyond  contradiction  that  there 
existra,  at  least  in  some  periods,  a  naval  power  under  the 
Pharaohs. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  powerful  states  of  the  world.  Our  next  task 
is  to  develop  the  causes  of  its  splendour,  so  far  as  it  was  built 
on  its  industry  and  trade.  This  will  be  attempted  in  the  next 
chapter ;  in  which  our  view  will  be  extended  over  the  whole  of 

Egypt-  

Chap.  IV.    Commerce  and  Manufactures, 

XK  THAT  DAT  THBKB  SHALL  BB  A  HIGH  WAT  OUT  OP  BOTFT  TO  A88TBIA  ;  AK1>  THB 
ASSTBIAN  SHALL  COME  INTO  BOTPT,  AND  THB  EQTPTIANS  INTO  A88T&IA.  ISAIAH 
SIX.  23. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  Egyptians  to  hand  down  to  poste- 
rity a  picture  of  their  arts  and  manufactures,  will  be  of  mani- 
fold service  in  this  part  of  our  labour.  The  tombs  at  Eilethyia 
are  on  this  account  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
made  by  the  French  in  Egypt.*  The  painted  reliefe  on  the 
walls  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sultan's  tomb,  represent  the 
occupations  of  daily  life,  the  various  branches  of  husbandry,  of 
fishing,  hunting,  navigation,  and  of  the  business  of  their  mar- 
kets. We  have  now  made  visible  to  our  eyes  what  we  could 
before  but  very  imperfectly  conceive  from  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tions. We  cannot  of  course  expect  very  detailed  pictures ; 
nor  must  we  conclude  that  they  were  ignorant  of  such  domes- 
tic occupations  as  we  do  not  happen  to  find  among  them.  The 
industry  of  so  civilized  a  nation  is  distributed  over  too  many 
different  objects  for  them  all  to  be  represented  here.  But  how 
various  soever  the  occupations  of  this  people  might  be,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  held  the 
highest  rank,  for  husbandry  and  agriculture  were  considered 
the  foundation  of  civilization. 

Their  agriculture,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  exhibits 
many  peculiarities.     It  depended  on  irrigation;  and  it  was 

*  Xenophon,  Cyrop,  rii.  Op.  p.  174. 
'  DeKfiption  de  VEgypUf  plates  Ixi.— Izx.  toL  i. 
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therefore  not  only  limited  to  certain  tracts,  but  its  labours  were 
also  confined  to  a  very  short  proportion  of  the  year :  they 
could  not  be  performed  till  after  the  flood,  because  the  soil 
previous  to  that  is  every  where  parched  up  and  lull  of  chasms 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.*  When  the  overflowing  of  the  stream 
takes  place,  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground,  softens  it,  and 
makes  it  fruitftil.  When  the  water  has  run  off,  sowing  must 
immediately  follow ;  because  the  soil,  which  is  now  similar  to 
a  drained  marsh,  soon  gets  hardened.  The  seed  sown  on  the 
moist  earth,  (for  no  manure  is  wanted,)  either  sinks  into  it  of 
itself,  or  is  trodden  in  by  cattle  driven  over  it.  Neither  the 
plough  nor  the  spade  is  made  use  of,  except  when  the  soil  gets 
too  hard.  The  plough  is  often  represented :  very  simple,  with- 
out wheels,  and  drawn  by  oxen,  and  sometimes  by  men,^  and 
seems  to  have  been  used  rather  for  harrowing  than  turning  up 
the  soil.  Between  sowing  and  reaping  no  labour  is  required. 
There  are  very  few  weeds  in  Egypt.  When  they  sow  in  No- 
vember, the  harvest  begins  in  April.  The  com  is  cut  with 
the  sickle ;  often  merely  the  ears,  as  the  straw  is  of  but  little 
value.*  It  is  carried  from  the  field  in  baskets ;  trodden  out 
by  oxen ;  and  the  chaflf  separated  from  the  grain  on  the  floor 
by  sifting.  When  this  is  done,  the  husbandman  is  at  leisure 
until  the  next  flood.  This  relief  from  labour  must  have  pro- 
duced, in  a  few  years,  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  by  enabling  them  to  devote  so  long 
a  time  to  their  improvement  and  religious  feasts. 

We  are  told  of  the  various  kinds  of  com  they  cultivated 
even  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  hail-storm :  "  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was 
smitten ;  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled  : 
but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not 
grown  up."*  The  wheat  and  barley  harvests  are  met  with  on 
the  monuments  ;^  that  of  rye  is  not  easily  to  be  distinguished.^ 
As  to  the  flax,  we  have  not  only  its  harvest,  but  the  further 
process  it  underwent  represented.^ 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  was,  as  we  leam  from  Pliny,® 

>  See  for  this  and  the  following  statement,  Rejmier,  Economie  Politique  et  RureUe  de$ 
Bgyptienst  p.  192,  etc.  *  Descript.  plates  IxTiii.  Ixix.  yol.  i. ;  zc.  toL  ii« 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  343,  note.  *  Exodus  ix.  31,  32. 

*  D&tcr^.  plate  xc.  toL  ii.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  ears  shows  it  to  be  intended  for 
wheat  *  See  toL  iii  plate  xxvi. ;  the  sheayes  which  are  offered  are  either  barley 
or  rye.  "*  Plate  IxTiiL  toI.  L 

*  Flin.  xix.  2.  Superior  pars  JE^ypH  in  Arabiam  Terpens  gignit  frnticem,  quern  aUi 
go«ipium  Tocant,  plures  xrlina,  et  laeo  lina  inde  facta  x^hna,  nee  ulla  sunt  candore  molli- 
tiaTC  pneferenda.    Vestes  inde  sacerdotibus  .£gypti  gratusinue. 
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quite  naturalized  in  Upper  Egypt ;  though  we  cannot  exactly 
determine  when  it  was  first  introduced.  But,  since  we  find 
that  the  dress  of  the  mummies  was  chiefly  composed  of  cotton, 
we  are  justified  in  assigning  a  very  early  date  to  its  cultiva- 
tion in  Egypt.  Whether  any  traces  of  it  exist  on  the  monu- 
ments, particularly  in  the  decorations,  I  must  leave  for  botan- 
ists to  decide. 

The  situation  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Delta,  which 
were  so  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  exposed  besides 
to  the  yearly  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  was  highly  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants,  which  constituted  an  im- 
portant part  of  agriculture,  particularly  in  Lower  Egypt. 
There  is  a  passage  respecting  this  in  Herodotus,*  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  now  known  on  the  subject :  ''  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  marshes  have  the  same  customs  as  the  rest 
of  the  Egyptians ;  but  to  procure  themselves  easily  the  means 
of  sustenance,  they  have  devised  the  following  inventions: 
when  the  river  is  full,  and  the  plains  are  become  as  a  sea,  there 
springs  up  in  the  water  a  quantity  of  lilies,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians call  *  lotus.'  After  they  have  gathered  these,  they  dry 
them  in  the  sun ;  and  then,  squeezing  out  what  is  contained 
within  the  lotus,  resembling  the  poppy,  they  make  it  into 
loaves,  which  they  bake  with  fire:  the  root  also  of  this  lotus, 
which  is  round,  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  is  edible,  and 
imparts  a  sweet  flavour.  There  are  also  other  lilies,  similar  to 
roses,  likewise  produced  in  the  river ;  the  fruit  of  which  grows 
on  a  separate  stem,^  arising  from  the  side  of  the  root,  in  shape 
very  like  a  wasp's  comb;*  in  this  are  found  many  kernels  of 
the  size  of  an  olive-stone ;  these  are  eaten  green  and  dried. 
Of  the  byblus^  which  is  an  annual  plant,  after  they  have 
plucked  it  from  the  marshes,  they  cut  off*  the  top  part,  and 
employ  it  for  various  purposes ;  the  lower  part  that  remains, 
about  a  cubit  in  length,  they  eat,  and  offier  it  for  sale ;  but 
such  as  wish  to  make  a  very  delicate  mess  of  the  byblus,  stew 
it  in  a  hot  pan,  and  so  eat  it." 

Herodotus  distinguished  here  two  kinds  of  lilies  (xplvea)  as 
he  calls  them,  or  lotuses.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them ;  and 
both  are  found  on  the  monuments.  The  one  firet  mentioned 
is  the  Nymphea  Lotus ;  the  other  the  Nymphea  NelumbOy 

^  Herod,  ii.  92.  *  'Ey  aXX|;  k&Xvki  trapaAvofiivp  Ik  t^c  pt^ns  yivfrai.    Laicher 

in  his  notes  proves  that  this  is  a  second  stem,  wnich  rorings  from  the  root  together  "with 
another.  '  Knptw  vipriK&v.    The  wasps  are  probably  the  wild  bees.    Thmr  combs 

hare  holes  for  the  honey,  as  these  lotuses  have  for  the  seeds  or  kernels. 
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Linn.,  or  Nelumbium  Speciosum.  They  are  both  water-plants : 
the  former  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damietta ;  its  stalk  grows  about  five  feet  above  the  water,  and 
is  still  used,  as  we  are  assured  by  Savary,  as  an  article  of  food 
by  the  inhabitants.*  The  other  plant,  equally  celebrated  in 
India,  is,  or  at  least  was,  found  in  Egypt.  Its  fruit,  of  which 
not  only  a  drawing,  but  the  original  itself,*  now  lies  before  me, 
cannot  be  more  clearly  and  truly  described  than  it  has  been 
done  by  Herodotus.  The  kernels,  similar  to  those  of  the  olive, 
lie  in  the  calyx,  each  in  a  cavity  or  cell.  Both  plants  had  re- 
ligious allusions,  among  others,  to  the  empire  of  the  dead,  and 
therefore  we  find  them  portrayed  in  the  catacombs.  A  most 
beautiful  representation  of  them  is  found  in  the  royal  vault 
opened  by  Belzoni,  both  in  their  natural  colours,  with  their 
stalks  and  fruits.'  On  the  left  of  the  spectator  is  the  Nymphea 
LotuSy  and  on  his  right  the  Nelumbium.  They  often  occur 
in  this  tomb,  and  are  always  represented  with  two  stalks  of 
each  broken  and  hanging  down :  certainly  not  without  some 
meaning.  Their  leaves  and  calyxes  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  as  ornaments.  According  to  Herodotus,  both  seem  to 
grow  wild.  But  the  Nelumbium  must  also  have  been  culti- 
vated ;  for  in  one  of  the  royal  sepulchres  the  harvest  of  a 
nelumbo-field,  as  we  are  assur^  by  well-informed  botanists,  is 
represented.^    The  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  fruit  grows 

Zn  a  separate  stem  or  stalk,  is  also  confirmed ;  as  two  stalks 
lys  grow  together,  one  of  which  bears  the  fruit.  The  third 
plant  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  the  bybluSy  from  which  the 
papyrus  was  made,  and  which  also  served  as  food.  As  He- 
rodotus is  speaking  here  of  plants  of  the  latter  kind,  he  only 
alludes  to  the  other  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put  in  a 
general  manner.  The  byblus  is  certainly  a  water-plant,  though, 
according  to  Theophrastus,  it  does  not  grow  in  deep  water.* 
He  also  mentions  its  being  used  for  food,  as  the  stalk  was 
chewed  for  its  juice.  From  Herodotus  however  we  learn  that 
it  was  also  prepared  for  food  in  another  manner.  Botanists 
must  decide  whether  it  occurs  on  the  monuments.  That  it 
was  manufactured  very  early  in  Egypt  into  papyrus,  cannot  be 
doubted,  since  many  papyrus  rolls  have  been  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes ;  but  to  fix  exactly  the  time  of  its  inven- 
tion is  now  impossible.     These  rolls  prove  beyond  a  doubt, 

'  Savary,  LtUm  tur  rSoypU,  p.  8,  note  9. 


*  From  thfi  CoUection  of  Blnmenbach.  *  Beboni,  ]^ate  ii. 

«  Dueriptkm^  plate  zc.  toI.  ii.  •  rh»ojfhnt^DePUmii»,  it.  9. 
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that  the  literature  of  Egypt  was  much  richer  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  supposed.  Besides  the  religious  writings,  the 
custom  (so  often  represented)  of  drawing  up  public  documents 
of  all  public  transactions,  must  have  given  rise  to  the  form- 
ation of  archives ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in 
the  imperial  palaces,  such  as  that  of  Osjnnandyas,  there  must 
have  been  a  library,  or  saloon,  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  writings,  both  religious  and  political.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  byblus  plant  grows  also  in  Europe,  though 
only  in  one  spot,  namely,  in  the  rivulet  Cyane,  near  Syracuse, 
and  certainly  there  in  great  abundance.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  induced  the  late  Chevalier  Landolina  to  use  the 
pith  or  pulp  of  this  shrub  for  the  preparation  of  papyrus,*  in 
which  undertaking  he  perfectly  succeeded.*  All  the  state- 
ments of  Herodotus  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
and  researches  of  this  gentleman. 

The  climate  of  ancient  Egypt  did  not  suit  for  the  growth  of 
the  olive ;  but  they  cultivated  a  kind  of  sesamum,  which  He- 
rodotus calls  syllicyprium^^  and  the  Egyptian  kiki,  from  which 
they  extracted  oil.  The  wine-press,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  unknown  in  Egypt,*  though  the  use  of  wine  was  permitted 
to  the  priests,  and  at  certain  festivals  to  the  people,^  who  at 
other  times  drank  a  kind  of  beer  made  of  barley.^  The  grape 
vine,  however,  was  not  totally  unknown  in  Egypt ;  branches  of 
it,  with  ripe  grapes  growing  thereon,  are  found  among  the 
architectural  ornaments.^  Both  the  vintage  and  the  process  of 
pressing  the  grapes  are  represented  in  the  paintings  of  Eile- 
thyia.®  But  the  vine  at  all  events  could  only  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  a  few  high-lying  districts.  Belzoni  found  it  in  abund- 
ance in  Fayoume,  about  the  lake  Moeris.^ 

Egypt  was  destitute  both  of  woods  and  forests.  Except  the 
date-palm  and  the  sycamore,  of  which  the  cases  of  the  mum- 
mies are  made,  it  had  no  lofty  trees ;  unless  we  may  include 
the  sacred  tree,  the  persea,  which  I  think  sometimes  occurs  on 
the  monuments.*^ 

The  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle  constitute  a  second  prin- 


1  The  mott  aoeurate  acooants  of  this  are  found  in  Bartel's  Letters  ifwn  Catabria  mmi 
SSethtf  Tol.  iii.  n.  50,  etc.,  where  also  the  statements  of  Theophrastus  as  to  the  sweetness 
and  flaTOnr  of  tne  sap  are  confirmed. 

*  Upon  this  I  can  give  a  decided  judgment,  as  I  possess  specimens  both  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  papyrus.    That  prepared  by  Liuadolina  is  rather  clearer  than  the  Egyptian. 

«  Herodotus,  ii.  94.  *  Ibid.  ii.  77.  *  IWd.  ii.  60.  •  ftid.  ii  77. 

^  Deseript.  plate  ii.  9.  '  Ibid,  plate  bcxyiii.  toL  i. 

•  Belioni,  Narrative,  p.  381.  »  Minntoli's  Travete,  tab.  zxz. 
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cipal  branch  of  Egyptian  husbandry ;  but  it  depended  partly 
on  religion,  and  partly  on  the  situation  of  the  lands. 

The  influence  of  religion  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  seems 
to  have  been  less  than  might  be  expected,  where  animal 
idolatry  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  people. 
But  of  the  lai^er  domestic  animals,  the  cow  is  the  only  one  that 
was  consider^  sacred  :^  the  worship  of  the  bull  Apis  applied 
only  to  a  single  beast.  The  bull,  when  clean,  was  a  common 
sacrifice,  and  is  often  represented  as  such  on  the  reliefs.'  Of 
the  domestic  animals,  the  sheep  was  sacred  in  some  nomes,  and 
the  goat  in  others.^  Swine  were  altogether  unclean ;  though 
at  one  festival  they  were  offered  to  Osiris.* 

That  black  cattle  formed  a  principal  branch  of  this  occupa- 
tion, requires  no  proof,  as  a  whole  caste  was  named  from  it. 
They  were  kept  in  herds,  and  appear  in  this  manner  on  the 
monuments.^  The  ox  was  used  both  for  food  and  agricultural 
labour ;  the  ploughs  are  usually  represented  as  drawn  by  oxen.^ 
The  buffalo  does  not  occur  on  the  monuments. 

That  the  breeding  of  horses  was  not  less  common  in  Egypt, 
is  evinced  by  the  monuments.  I  find  no  proof  that  the  horse 
was  made  use  of  in  husbandry ;  but  it  certainly  was  for  car- 
riages, both  in  peace  and  war,  as  it  often  appears  on  the  mo- 
numents ;  never  for  ridine.  To  judge  from  these  represent- 
ations, a  most  noble  breed  of  horses  must  have  been  found  in 
Egypt,  as  there  is  even  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  above 
Egypt,  in  Dongola.  The  breeding  of  horses  was  so  consider- 
able, that  a  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  carried  on  with 
them.  Solomon  obtained  the  horses  for  his  numerous  cavalry 
from  Egypt.^  How  much  &ncy  and  splendour  prevailed  in  the 
harness  and  trappings,  is  manifest  from  the  reliefs.^ 

The  breeding  of  asses  and  mules  veas  always  common  in 
Egjrpt;^  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  work  of  Mago,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Carthaginians  also  bred  them,  consequently  they 
were  found  over  all  North  Africa.*^ 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  camel  does  not  occur  on  the 
monuments ;  and  thence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  it  was  not 
a  native  either  of  Egypt  or  Africa  till  afler  the  conquest  of  the 

1  They  were  aeered  to  Itis,  and  nerer  sacrificed. 

9  What  was  requinte  to  make  them  so,  is  shown  by  Herod,  ii.  88. 

s  Herodotna,  il  42.  f  Ibid.  ii.  47, 48.  »  Detcrwl.  plate  )xTiii.<voL  i. 

•  Deteript,  plate  hdz.  toI.  i.  ^  2  Chron.  iz.  28. 
'  Compere  espedally  Deaer^^  plate  xii.  toL  ii. 

*  Genesis  It.  23;  zlTii  17.    tinles  occur  also  on  the  monuments,  etc.,  Denon,  Foyoyw, 
plate  ezziT.  "»  Vol.  i.  p.  600,  506. 
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Arabs.^  But  adinitting.  the  first  assertion  to  be  true,  is  the 
latter  a  necessary  consequence  ?  The  ass  does  not  appear  on 
the  monuments ;  but  are  these  a  manual  of  zoology  ?  Even 
the  first  objection  however  is  contradicted.  On  the  obelisks 
of  Luxor  the  long  necks  of  camels  are  often  perceived ;'  and 
that  they  are  heads  and  necks  of  camels  beyond  all  question 
is  confirmed  by  the  latest  modem  traveller.'  I  have  remarked 
in  another  place,  that  camel-breeding  to  a  great  extent  is  not 
to  be  expected  among  agricultural,  but  nomad  people ;  for  the 
camel  prospers  best  by  being  constantly  in  the  open  air.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile,  continually  exposed  to  floods,  was  but  little 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  camels ;  and  therefore  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  not  discovering  the  camel  on  the  reliefs  that 
represent  the  husbandry  of  that  valley.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  was  still  known  and  employed  in  Egypt.  Scarcely  any  one 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  &ct,  timt  the  tribes  of  the  adjacent 
Arabia,  that  the  Midianites  in  particular,  made  the  breeding  of 
camels  their  chief  occupation ;  that  even  in  the  time  of  Joseph 
their  merchants  travelled  with  their  camels  into  Egypt.  Again^ 
in  Afirica  itself  the  camel  was  native  from  the  earliest  times. 
Camel-breeding  is  at  this  time  the  chief  employment  of  the 
Ababdes  in  the  eastern  mountain-chain :  thence  they  are 
brought  to  the  Eg3rptian  markets  ;*  and  the  case  was  the  same 
in  antiquity.  The  Arabian  tribes  above  Egypt  bred  them  in 
great  numbers;  for  they  sent  their  cavalry  of  camels  to  the 
army  of  Xerxes.*  How  then  could  this  useful  and  necessary 
animal  remain  a  stranger  to  the  valley  of  Egypt,  when  it  was 
bred  by  the  nations  that  surrounded  it? 

The  nature  of  the  country  would  not  allow  the  breeding  of 
sheep  to  be  carried  on  to  any  great  degree  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Some  were  nevertheless  bred  here :  Jacob,  at  a  very 
early  period,  drove  his  flocks  into  Egypt.^  On  the  monu- 
ments both  single  sheep  and  flocks  appear  ;^  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  ram  in  the 
Egyptian  worship.  But  if  Egypt  herself  did  not  produce  all 
the  wool  required  for  her  manufactures,  she  had  nations  of 

>  So  H.  Walkenaer,  Recherchet  Giographxques  tur  VIntirieur  de  VAfrique ;  Journal 
de»  Savants,  Firmer,  1822,  p.  106.  Camels  neTerthelees  occur  in  Egypt,  aooardiog  to 
Generis  zil.  16. 

*  Veaeript.  plate  xxziii  toL  ill.    Minutoli,  tab.  xvi.  fig.  1. 

'  Minutoli,  Jottmeyy  p.  293.  *  Particularly  to  Esneh.    Minutoli's  Ihsveb,  p.  276. 

*  Herod,  ii.  62,  86, 87.  It  is  eyident  that  this  refers  to  the  Arabs  above  Egypt;  for  they 
senred  under  the  same  commander  with  the  Ethiopians,  and  Herodotus  assures  us  that  tae 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  not  subject  to  Xerxes. 

*  Genesis  xlvii.  1, 17.  ">  Deacript,  plate  Ixriii.  toL  i. 
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shepherds  for  her  neighbours,  particularly  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
who  produced  it  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

Frequent  representations  on  the  monuments  show  that  all 
kinds  of  poultry  were  kept  in  abundance.  The  catching  of 
water-birds  with  nets  is  also  often  portrayed.* 

•  The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  are,  if  anything,  richer 
in  information  respecting  the  manufactures  than  respecting  the 
productions  of  the  husbandman.  Previously  to  our  obtaining 
copies  of  these  pictures,  nobody  could  have  supposed  that  the 
nation  had  carried  them  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 
The  mechanic,  by  an  accurate  inspection,  may  find  here  an 
extensive  field  for  new  discoveries.  We,  however,  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  enumerating  and  describing  the  principal 
branches  of  their  industry.  Egypt  herself  produced  the  rough ' 
materials  for  many  of  them;  but  not  for  all,  nor  in  such 
abundance  as  was  required.  A  considerable  portion  must 
have  been  imported. 

Of  the  different  branches,  weaving  claims  our  first  attention, 
as  it  undoubtedly  employed  a  great  part  of  the  population. 
When  the  prophet  wishes  to  paint  the  misery  that  was  to  be- 
fall Egypt  and  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people,  he  mentions 
the  weavers  next  to  the  fishermen :  "  Moreover  they  that  work 
in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  networks,  shall  be  confounded. 
And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make 
sluices  and  ponds  for  fish."*  According  to  Herodotus,  weaving 
was  the  business  of  men,'  and  therefore  not  merely  a  domestic 
affair,  but  carried  on  in  large  manufactories.^  It  is  often  re- 
presented :  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  it  is  given  by  Minu- 
toli  from  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan.^  "  The  weavers  loom  is 
fastened  to  four  pegs  rammed  into  the  ground ;  and  the  work- 
man sits  on  that  part  of  the  web  already  finished,  which  is  a 
small  chequered  pattern  of  yellow  and  green.  It  is  observable 
in  many  colours  of  the  early  Egyptian  cloths,  that  the  byssus 
was  dyed  in  the  wool  before  being  weaved.''  These  manufac- 
tures had  attained  a  wonderful  perfection  in  Egypt  even  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  of  which,  among  many  others,  the  covers  and 

■  Descript,  plate  Ixziy.  toI.  i.  *  Isaiah  ziz.  9,  10.    According  to  Gesenins's 

'translation.  *  Herod,  ii.  35; 

•  ^  The  inscription  at  Bosetta,  Ufie  17*  18,  where  it  is  said  "  that  the  king  had  remitted 
two-thirds  of  ue  cotton  stuffs  {^vooivwv  dBovltav)  which  were  paid  by  the  temples'  to  the 
•treasury/'  makes  it  probable  that  these  manufiEUstureff  belong  to  the  temples  or  the  priest- 
hood. Ameilhon,  Inscription  de  Boaette,  sect  12,  20,  conjectures,  with  some  probability, 
that  the  temples  had  a  monopoly  of  the  stuff's  which  were  used  for  the  mummies. 

1  ^  Minutob,  plate  zxiv.  yoL  ii«  He  also  represents  tiie  twisting  of  nets.  Compare 
Isaiah  xix.  8. 
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carpets  of  the  tabernacle  afford  a  striking  example.  They 
were  sometimes  made  a  hundred  yards  long ;  and  many  of 
them  were  embroidered  with  coloured  thread  or  gold  wire,  by 
way  of  ornament.^  In  the  time  of  Joseph  costly  garments 
were  the  most  honourable  presents  that  could  be  made.*  We 
need  not  in  this  case,  however,  appeal  to  dead  authorities 
alone ;  the  monuments  speak.  Both  in  the  engravings  of  the 
work  upon  Egypt,  of  the  royal  tombs  of  Belzoni,  and  in  thoae 
of  Minutoli,  we  see  these  garments  in  their  splendid  colours^ 
as  fresh  as  ever.  They  are  so  different  and  various,  that  a 
difference  in  the  stuffs  cannot  be  questioned.  Many  of  them 
are  so  fine,  that  the  limbs  shine  through  ;^  others,  on  the  con- 
trary,  are  coarser.  The  finer  seem  rather  to  be  made  of  cotton 
than  of  linen ;  though  a  positive  decision  is  impossible  firom  a 
mere  engraving.  For  the  same  reason  I  dare  not  venture  to 
assert  that  silk  is  found  amongst  them.  Both  the  king  and 
the  soldiers  are  usually  dressed  in  short  tunics ;  but  the  latter 
form  an  exception  in  the  processions ;  husbandmen  and  labour- 
ers wear  merely  a  white  apron ;  the  priests,  long  garmenta, 
often  thrown  round  their  shoulders  in  a  fantastical  manner* 
Many  of  these  are  white ;  and  many  white  and  red  striped ; 
others  are  starred  or  flowered ;  and  many  exhibit  the  most 
splendid  colours  of  the  East.  The  fine  garments  involuntarily 
remind  us  of  the  Indian  muslins  ;•  in  the  dazzling  glitter  of 
others  silk  stuffs  seem  to  be  represented.  As  descriptions^ 
however,  can  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  them,  I 
must  refer  the  readers  to  the  last  ten  plates  of  the  second  part 
of  the  great  work  upon  E^ypt,  and  to  the  first  five  of  the 
Atlas  of  Belzoni ;  where  the  garments  of  the  king  and  others 
afford  the  best  specimens. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  art  of  dyeing 
bad  made  as  great  progress  as  that  of  weaving.  The  various 
colours,  white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  and  black,  are  met 
with  in  beautifiil  perfection,  but  without  mixture.  Upon  the 
materials  used  for  dyeing,  and  whether  found  in  Egypt  itseli^ 
or  imported  from  Babylon  and  India,  I  dare  not  decide.  That 
the  Tynans  took  part  in  it  is  very  probable,  as  it  will  be  pre- 
sently shown  that  they  had  an  active  establishment  at  Mem- 
phis. From  what  we  have  said,  then,  it  is  certain  that  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago  the  art  of  weaving  and  dyeing  was 

■  See  Goguet,  ii.  86,  aqq. ;  and  Oatterer's  WeUffUcMchie  in  ihrem  patuen  Utt^faH^ 
p.  66,  sqq.  *  Oenens  zIt.  22.  '  See  in  pwticular  the  robe  of  thein^ 

De»cr^.  plate  zxxi.  yoL  ii.,  and  the  copper-plates  of  Bdzcmi. 
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brought  to  an  equally  high,  or  even  higher,  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  East  than  at  present.  And  from  this  it  naturally 
follows,  that  the  intercourse  and  commerce  of  these  nations 
must  have  been  as  great,  or  greater,  than  it  is  now.  For  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  arts  could  have  proceeded  so  far  among 
an  isolated  people  ?  Did  their  country  alone  produce  the  raw 
materials  and  dyes  which  were  necessary  to  carry  them  on  ? 

The  works  in  metal  rank  next  to  weaving.  They  carry  us 
back  to  an  age  when  the  use  of  iron  was  yet  unknown ;  for  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  colour,  which  is  always  green,  all 
implements  not  of  gold  or  silver  were  formed  of  bronze.  It 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  war-chariots  seem  to  be 
entirely  made  of  bronze.  Their  green  colour,  their  form,  the 
lightness  and  neatness  of  the  wheels,  and  their  very  beautifiil 
ornaments,  all  prove  this  very  satisfactorily.  A  great  portion 
of  their  weapons  were  likewise  of  bronze ;  not  only  the  swords, 
but  also  the  bows  and  quivers.  Both  these  and  the  cutlery 
represented  among  the  hieroglyphics  are  always  green.  Whence 
did  Egypt  procure  this  great  quantity  of  bronze  ?  There  were 
no  mines  in  Egypt  from  which  metal  could  be  obtained.  Was 
it  supplied  from  the  Nubian  gold  mines  ?  Diodorus  at  least 
tells  us  that  all  the  instruments  used  in  them  were  made  of 
metal. 

These,  as  well  as  all  other  instruments  and  furniture,  whether 
of  wood  or  metal,  were  formed  with  so  much  elegance,  and  in 
such  great  variety,  that  the  Egyptians  in  this  respect  rivalled 
every  other  nation  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  not  excepted. 
Their  beds  and  couches  may  even  now  be  taken  as  models/ 
The  silver  tripods  and  basins,  the  neat  baskets  and  spindlns  of 
the  ladies^  as  now  seen  on  the  monuments,  were  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  are  praised  by  him.*  Their  musical 
instruments,  particularly  their  harps,  surpass  our  modem  ones 
in  the  elegance  of  their  shape.*  The  richness  and  variety 
which  prevail  in  all  these  matters,  cannot  fail  to  give  a  high 
notion  of  the  refinement  of  their  daily  and  domestic  life. 

Finally,  their  earthenware  composed  an  important  branch 
of  their  manufactures.*  Egypt  produces  an  excellent  clay, 
which  possesses  the  peculiar  quality  of  giving  an  agreeable 
coolness  to  the  water  kept  in  vessels  made  of  it.  This  earth- 
enware was  not  only  in  common  use,  but  was  also  used  in  the 

'  Detcript.  plate  Ixxxix.  toL  ii.  •  Odyst.  ir.  128.  »  Plate  xd.  toL  ii. 

«  Reynlcr,  Eeonomis  det  Egypt,  p.  274.    Coptos  is  said  to  haTe  been  formerly  the  princi- 
pal place  for  its  &brication,  as  Kuft  in  its  vicinity  is  at  present 
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tombs,  for  the  preservation  of  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  ani- 
mals ;  such  as  the  ibis  and  others.  The  variety  and  beau^  of 
the  shapes  into  which  it  was  moulded,  may  be  compared  with 
the  Grecian :  they  are  also  found  painted  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful colours.* 

The  foregoing  inqui^  respecting  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  the  ancient  Egyptians  will  serve  as  the  groundwork 
for  an  inquiry  into  their  commerce. 

Nature  seems,  by  the  advantages  she  has  conferred  upon 
Egypt,  in  its  productiveness  and  geographical  situation,  to  have 
destined  it  for  one  of  the  most  important  trading  countries  of 
the  world.  Neither  the  despotism  under  which  it  groaned  for 
centuries,  and  still  groans,  nor  the  continual  sanguinary  broils 
and  wars  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  have  ever  been  able  to 
deprive  it  altogether  of  the  benefit  of  these  advantages :  the 
decrees  of  nature  may  be  partially  impeded,  as  regards  their 
execution,  but  cannot  be  totally  frustrated. 

An  extensive  and  lively  commerce  would  most  easily,  and 
therefore  the  soonest,  be  formed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers 
running  through  countries  rich  in  natural  productions.  Such 
streams  &cilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  a 
lively  trade  at  home,  which  promotes  national  industry,  is  al- 
ways the  surest  foundation  of  national  wealth,  and  consequently 
of  foreign  trade.  The  course  of  the  latter  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  exterior  circumstances  and  relations,  which  can- 
not always  be  controlled ;  but  internal  commerce,  being  the 
sole  work  of  the  nation,  only  declines  with  the  nation  itself. 
The  Egyptians  dwelt  on  a  river  such  as  here  described ;  the 
Nile  afforded  them  all  these  advantages,  and  histoiy  proves 
that  they  profited  by  them.  From  Elephantis  it  is  navigable 
without  interruption,  even  during  the  dry  season,  through  the 
whole  of  Egypt ;  and  the  navigation  against  the  stream  is  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  north  winds  which  prevail  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year. 

The  ships  or  boats  which  they  used  (they  were  called  baris) 
were  built  entirely  of  native  materials.  They  cut  boards  two 
yards  long  from  the  root  of  the  papyrus,  a  low  tree.  The  mast 
was  of  the  same  wood,  and  the  ropes  of  byblus.  Herodotus 
describes  the  structure  of  these  vessels,  and  assures  us  that  there 
were  some  of  them  of  many  thousand  pounds  burthen.* 

*  See  Deacripi.  plate  Ixxxvii.  ▼ol.  ii.  and  many  other  plates. 

*  We  know  them  now  from  the  pictures  preserred  in  the  tomhs  of  Eilethyia.    Demsfipi, 
d^ Egypt,  plates  IxTiii.— Izzi.    It  is  nere  seen  that  they  were  impelled  boUi  hy  s^  and  oaa 
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The  Egyptians  very  early  profited  by  the  advantages  which 
their  country  offered  them.  Even  in  the  Mosaic  age  the  ships 
of  the  Nile  were  known  and  common.^  But  when  afterwards 
the  country  became  every  where,  particularly  on  the  western 
side,  intersected  with  canals,  navigation  remained  almost  the 
only  convenient  way  for  mutual  communication,  and  was  in- 
deed the  only  one  during  the  floods.  The  establishment  of 
canals,  ascribed  to  Sesostris,  was  not,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Diodorus,*  designed  merely  for  the  extension  of 
the  inundation,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  national  trade 
and  intercourse.  Sailors  formed,  as  has  been  remarked  above, 
one  of  the  most  numerous  castes. 

The  inundation  happens  during  the  hot  months,  when  the 
coolness  of  the  water  makes  a  residence  on  the  river  agreeable.' 
According  to  Herodotus,*  the  Egyptians  celebrated  every  year 
six  general  national  festivals,  all  in  the  cities  of  Lower  Egypt ; 
and  it  seems  that  at  least  one  of  them,  that  of  Diana  or  Arte- 
mis in  Bubastus,  fell  in  this  season.  The  people  on  this  occa- 
sion sailed  from  city  to  city ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  suc- 
cessively joining  the  throng,  their  number  at  least  increased  to 
700,000.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  that  these  fes- 
tivals, during  which  the  people  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  luxury, 
(for  in  this  single  festival  of  Artemis,  according  to  Herodotus, 
more  wine  was  consumed  than  in  all  the  year  besides,)  should 
become  so  many  fairs  and  markets ;  and  these  must  have  very 
much  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  Egypt,^  as  has  been 
found  to  be  the  case  among  other  nations. 

This  internal  commerce,  to  which  the  government  paid 
particular  attention,^  partly  by  prescribing  the  forms  for  the 
security  of  loans,  partly  by  regulating  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
partly  by  permitting  the  creditor  to  indemnify  himself  by  the 
roperty,  and  not  the  person,  of  the  debtor ;  this  intercourse, 

say,  became  the  parent  of  foreign  trade,  by  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  An  opinion,  however,  has  been  fre- 
quently entertained,  that  the  Egyptians  were  an  isolated  na- 
tion ;  that  carefully  shunning  all  communication  with  foreign- 
ers, and  confining  themselves  within  their  own  countiy,  they 
were   indebted    to  themselves  alone  for  their  civilization. 

>  Exod.  ii  3.    Aoooidixig  to  Michadis'g  translation.  '  Diodonu,  L  66. 

s  Maillet,  1.  c.  «  Herod,  ii.  60. 

*  A  picture,  or  at  lea«t  a  sketch  of  marketing  affairs,  may  be  seen  at  Eiletfayia  in  the 
t>nrehase  of  a  beast,  which  is  being  weighed.  Detcript,  ii.  p.  64.  The  same  manner  of 
weighing  is  still  in  nse  in  Egypt  *  Diodoms,  i.  90. 
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Though  there  is  some  truth  in  this  notion,  I  yet  venture  to 
hope  it  has  been  modified  and  corrected  in  various  instances 
by  the  present  inquiries. 

This  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  contempt  which 
the  Egyptians  (in  common  with  other  nations  who  observed  a 
certain  diet  and  mode  of  life  prescribed  by  religion*)  had  for 
foreigners ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  because  they  not  only  had 
no  navigation  on  the  sea  themselves,  but  sought,  previously  to 
the  time  of  Psammetichus,  to  prevent  all  foreigners  from  com- 
ing by  sea  to  their  country.^  The  causes  of  these  peculiarities, 
however,  seem  very  evident,  and  they  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  without  having  recourse  to  religious  prejudices. 

Neither  Egypt  nor  any  contiguous  part  of  Africa  produces 
wood  fit  for  building  vessels  for  the  sea.  We  are  ignorant 
where  the  early  Pharaohs  built  the  squadrons  which  they  had 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Indian  Sea ;  probably  on  the  coasts 
of  the  latter.  The  later  Pharaohs,  who  succeeded  Psamme- 
tichus, and  the  Ptolemies,  could  not  fit  out  fleets  till  they  had 
the  command  of  the  Phoenician  forests ;  and  it  is  well  known 
what  bloody  wars  were  carried  on  between  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Seleucidse  for  the  possession  of  those  countries.  But  we 
easily  perceive,  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  felt  little  in- 
clination to  make  the  Egyptians  a  maritime  people,  however 
the  latter  might  have  wished  it. 

One  cause  why  the  ancient  Egyptians  prohibited  all  access 
to  their  country  by  sea,  may  be  found  in  the  early  state  of 
maritime  commerce.  All  the  nations  who  traded  oivthe  Medi- 
terranean, were  at  the  same  time  pirates,  whose  particular 
business  it  was  to  kidnap  men  from  the  coasts.  It  was  there- 
fore natural,  that  a  people  who  had  no  vessels  with  which  they 
could  retaliate  or  oppose  them,  should  allow  them  on  no  pre- 
tence to  land  on  their  coasts. 

There  are,  however,  some  traces  of  facts  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  there  were  occasional  deviations  from  this  rule. 
According  to  Homer,  Menelaus  sailed  into  Egypt ;  and  Dio- 
dorus^  mentions  a  sea-port,  Thonis,  to  which  he  assigns  a  high 
antiquity.  Even  the  colonies  that  went  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  such  as  that  of  Danaus  and  Cecrops,  for  example, 
presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  navigation;   although  we 

>  Herod,  ii  77.  *  Diodonu,  I  p.  80. 

'  Biodonu,  L  p.  23.    It  is  doubtful,  however/  whether  this  tradition  did  not  arise  from 
confounding  the  name  in  Herodotus.    See  Herod,  u.  118. 
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should  admit,  what  indeed  seems  probable,  that  they  were 
carried  over  by  Phcenicians. 

However  this  may  be,  we  know,  that  among  the  ancients 
the  proportion  of  trade  which  a  nation  possessed  could  not  be 
estimated  from  the  extent  of  its  navigation  and  tonnage,  as 
land  trade  was  the  most  important ;  and  the  geographical  situ- 
ation of  Egypt  afforded  it  great  advantages  as  soon  as  a  con- 
nexion between  Africa  and  Asia,  or  even  between  Ethiopia 
and  Northern  Africa,  became  established.  Egypt  was  des- 
tined by  nature  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  caravan  trade ; 
and  such  she  has  continued  till  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing navigation  has  so  much  diminished  the  great  extent  of 
over-land  trade. 

These  advantages  were  certainly  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  more 
particularly  to  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebaid.  This  country 
was  so  situated  as  to  form,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  marts  for  general  trade.^  Placed  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  desert,  it  became  the  emporium  for 
the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  countries  be- 
yond the  desert ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  productive  gold  mines  in  the  world  existed  close 
in  its  neighbourhood.* 

Thus  Egypt  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  advanti^  of 
possessing  the  commodities  most  in  request,  and  the  greatest 
facilities  for  disposing  of  them.  We  cannot  therefore  be  sur- 
prised that  these  regions,  in  which  agriculture  and  commerce 
flourished  for  so  many  centuries,  should  become  the  most  opu- 
lent and  powerful  in  the  world — that  here  should  be  erected 
those  proud  temples  under  the  protection  of  which  this  trade 
was  carried  on;' — and  that  here  should  have  been  built  the 

>  The  litaatioii  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of  rich  commercial  conntries,  leads  us,  as 
Denon  truly  and  elegantlT  remarks,  to  imagine  them  all,  as  it  were,  close  together.  "  When 
we  reckon  the  nnmbisr  o#  days  required  for  each  journey,  when  we  see  the  means  before  us 
of  accomplishing  those  journeys,  the  distance  no  longer  appears  so  great,  the  length  of  tho 
way  seems  to  Tanish.  Gidda  and  Mecca  on  the  Red  Sea,"  continues  he,  "  were  neighbour- 
ing towns  to  that  in  which  he  resided.  India  seemed  to  unite  with  them.  On  the  other 
dde,  the  Oases  were  but  three  days'  journey  from  us ;  they  were  no  longer  as  unknown 
lands.  From  oasis  to  oasis,  which  are  two  days'  journey  distant  firom  each  other,  we  ap- 
proach Sennaar,  the  capital  of  Nubia ;  and  Darfour,  which  lies  on  the  road,  and  trades  with 
Tombuctoo.  After  a  forty  days'  journey  to  Darfour,  it  requires  but  another  one  hundred  to 
Tombuctoo."  Denon,  ii.  p.  195.  These  remarks,  by  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  East, 
throw  a  much  clearer  light  upon  the  facility  of  intercourse  among  the  Oriental  nations  than, 
the  most  learned  commentary  could  haTO  done.  *  See  above,  p.  440. 

*  The  great  importance  of  this  trade  of  the  southern  world  to  those  countries  by  which 
it  was  carried  on,  when  ikvoured  by  exterior  drcumstanoes,  as  well  as  its  great  extent,  is 
shown  by  an  Arabian  writer,  of  the  middle  ages :  "  For  two  centuries,  from  1074  to  1280," 
says  Makrizi,  (Quatremdre,  Ifsmotret  ttir  FEgyptef  ii.  p.  162,)  "  the  road  from  Egypt 
and  Asia  to  Mecca  passed  through  the  desert  of  JBidab.  From  another  quarter  came  the 
merchants  of  India,  Yemen,  ana  Abyssinia,  by  sea  to  the  port  of  .£idab,  (on  the  Arabian 
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royal  Thebes,  the  great  storehouse  and  market  of  the  world, 
and  which  Homer  celebrates  as  the  most  flourishing  city  of 
his  day.* 

The  preceding  inquiries  make  us  acquainted  with  those 
countries  with  which  Egjrpt  was  thus  connected;  and  the 
roads  by  which  that  connexion  was  kept  up  with  the  n^ro 
countries  and  Carthage,  as  well  as  with  Ethiopia.  By  this 
connexion  Egypt  obtained  an  immense  quantity  of  the  most 
valuable  foreign  commodities:^  from  Ethiopia  she  procured 
gold,  ivory,  and  slaves;'  from  Arabia  incense,  and  from 
India  spices;  Greece  and  Phoenicia  supplied  her  with  wine;* 
and  fine  salt  she  procured  in  abundance  from  the  African 
deserts.*  In  exchange  for  these  Egypt  could  give  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  necessary  of  life;  her  fertility  made 
her  the  oldest  granary  for  corn;  and  in  the  weaving  both 
of  linen  and  cotton  she  attained  very  early  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection. 

These  useful  productions  of  Egyptian  industry  must  have 
had  a  very  extensive  sale,  as  they  are  frequently  mentioned 
both  by  Jewish  and  Greek  writers.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Egyptian  linen  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks;^  and, 
according  to  Scylax,  it  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian trade  on  the  remotest  coasts  of  Western  Africa.^ 

Gulf,  22(0  N.  LatO  and  thence  traTcrsed  the  desert  to  Egypt  The  desert  was,  at  this  tune, 
•  always  coTered  with  caraTans  of  pilgrims  and  merchants,  journeying  to  and  £ro :  wkole 
loads  of  pepper  and  other  spices  were  often  left  by  the  way-side  until  the  return  of  their 
owners ;  and  idthough  so  many  were  continually  passing,  none  thought  of  remoTing  or  in* 
juriuff  tiiem.  The  harbour  of  iBidab  was  at  that  time  the  most  firequented  in  the  world,  is 
well  Dy  the  vessels  of  India  and  Yemen  as  by  the  barks  which  ferried  over  the  pilgrims.  Its 
inhabitants  derived  immense  sums  from  these  sources ;  they  imposed  a  duty  upon  every  load 
of  meal,  and  let  vessels  to  the  pilgrims  which  carried  them  to  Gidda  and  back  again ;  but, 
after  the  time  above  mentioned,  its  commerce  declined,  and  was  finally  shifted  to  Aden  and 
Ormus.  .£idab  became  again  a  desert,  but  Ormus,  although  situated  on  a  wUerleu  uland, 
became  one  of  the  richest,  most  splendid,  and  luxurious  towns  in  the  world. 
1  Iliad,  iz.  381.  *  See  above,  page  236. 

'  Herod,  iii.  114.  A  proof  of  the  connexion  between  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  ia  preserved 
in  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  road,  leading  from  one  country  to  the  other.  Benon  rt^tea : 
"  We  advanced  to  Plulse  on  a  road  through  the  desert.  This  road  is  worthy  remark,  as  we 
saw  that  it  was  formerly  constructed  as  a  highway  elevated,  and  much  used.  This  district 
waa  the  only  one  in  "Egypt  where  a  great  high  road  was  necessary ;  for  as  the  Nile  is  not 
.  navigable  on  account  of  its  waterfalls,  all  merchandise  from  Ethiopia,  going  to  Philse,  must 
have  been  brought  by  land  to  Syene,  where  it  was  again  embarked.  The  blocks  of  stone 
on  this  road  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  for  the 
gratification  of  travellers  (plate  Ixvii.  1 ;  Ixviii.  1,  2).  Another  remarkable  appearance  on 
,  tills  route  is  the  remnant  of  fortifications,  which  are  built  of  brick  stones,  dried  by  the  sun. 
The  base  is  fit>m  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  broad ;  the  wall  was  carried  alonff  the  valley  which 
borders  the  road,  and  ends  in  rocks  and  fortresses  about  three  leagues  from  Syene.  The 
great  cost  of  such  a  building  is  a  proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  defence  of  this 
spot."  Denon,  ii.  79.  Lancret,  M^moire  I.  in  Description  eTEffypU,  gives  a  still  mora 
accurate  description  of  this  road.  It  seems  ori^pnally  to  have  been  founded  for  the  pilgrims 
to  Phils ;  but  where  in  the  East  do  thesepilgnmages  exist  without  trade  ? 

*  Herod.  iiL  6.  »  Arrian,  De  Rcpedit,  Al.  iiu  4.  *  Herod,  n.  105.    The 

Xlvoif  here  mentioned  must  be  linen,  and  not  cotton  stufi",  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  Xbfw  of 
the  Colchians,  where  no  cotton  could  be  expected.  '  Scylax,  p.  129. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Tyrian  dyes  first  gave  this  fuH  value 
to  these  articles :  proofs  at  least  are  found,  that  carpets  and 
garments  were  the  principal  goods  imported  by  the  Tyrians 
from  Egypt.^ 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Tyrians  had  a  settle- 
ment at  Memphis;  Herodotus  places  it  near  the  sanctuary 
(W/i€vov)  of  Proteus,  within  which  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  hospitable  Aphrodite.^  It  was  called  the  camp  of  the  Ty- 
nans, and  was  an  establishment  for  trade  under  the  protection 
of  a  sanctuary,  similar  to  one  which  will  presently  come  under 
our  notice,  formed  by  the  Greeks  at  Naucratis. 

The  corn  trade  was  of  no  less  importance  to  Egypt  than  her 
manu&ctures.  This  country,  even  in  its  infancy,  appears  to 
have  been  the  granary  of  all  the  adjacent  countries,  which,  by 
the  nature  of  their  soil,  were  ill  adapted  for  agriculture.  An 
unproductive  harvest  in  Egypt  caused,  in  Jacob's  time,  a 
scarcity  of  corn  in  Syria ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Egyptians  had  stored  up  com  from  former  harvests,  caravans 
were  sent  thither  to  supply  the  deficiency.'  Arabia,  also,  had 
its  com  firom  Egypt;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  the 
Egyptians  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian 
Oulf,  by  means  of  a  canal.  This  trade  must  have  become  still 
more  regular  and  extensive,  when  Egypt  had  secured  its  fmit- 
fulness  by  digging  the  lake  Moeris ;  a  railure,  at  least  in  Lower 
Egypt,  being  rendered  thereby  physically  impossible.  It 
ought  not  to  be  thought  surprising,  that  less  notice  is  taken  of 
this  in  the  more  early  periods  than  in  the  times  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Romans  :  the  exportation  was  at  that  time  by  land ; 
and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  land  trade  to  be  less  conspicuous  than 
that  by  sea,  and  indeed  the  less  so  the  more  regular  it  is  in  its 
course.  May  not  our  knowledge  of  the  African  caravan  trade 
be  considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  discovery  of  modern 
times  ?  and  yet  it  stands  incontrovertible,  that  it  has  continued, 
with  but  few  alterations,  for  many  centuries.  How  important 
and  necessary  this  trade  must  have  been  for  E^pt,  may  be 
proved  from  an  example  quoted  by  Aristotle,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt to  interdict  the  exportation  of  com  rendered  the  payment 
of  the  public  taxes  impossible.*    There  is  scarcely  another 

1  Eiek.  xxTii.  7.    See  the  tranilfttion  of  Michaelis. 

*  Herod,  ii.  112.  ^«7vTn«  'Aippoilrnt,    See  alio  at  Cythera,  i.  105.    Was  it  Astarte  or 
toother  PhfBnidan  goddees  ? 

*  Genesis  xlii.  5.    See  the  translation  and  remarks  of  Michaelis. 

*  AiytaLDeBeFamiL,Op.iL2B6, 
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country  in  the  world  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  little 
labour  required,  the  certainty  of  produce,  and  the  profit  de- 
rived fix)m  exportation,  concur  in  so  great  a  degree  to  stimulate 
the  inhabitants  to  agriculture ;  and  where  its  promotion  and 
protection  were  so  evidently  the  best  policy  of  the  ruling  class. 

Notwithstanding  this  extensive  trade,  both  in  foreign  and 
native  commodities,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  ever 
themselves  exported  their  wares.  Local  circumstances  were 
the  cause  of  this.  The  geographical  situation  of  Egypt  ren- 
dered it  the  great  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  as  the  great  trad- 
ing routes  from  South  Africa  and  Asia  ran  through  it ;  and  its 
own  native  productions,  moreover,  were  of  such  a  kind,  that 
they  were  not  compelled  to  carry  them  to  a  foreign  market, 
but  might  quietly  wait  till  necessity  drove  purchasers  to  fetch 
them.  I  must  here  likewise  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  re- 
mark I  have  elsewhere  made,^  that  the  Afirican  caravans  were 
chiefly  composed  of  nomadic  shepherds,  who  were  employed 
as  carriers,  and  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  or  of  people 
who  had  fixed  habitations.  It  is  known  that  Egypt  still  re- 
mains the  principal  seat  of  the  caravan  trade ;  yet  but  very 
few  of  its  inhabitants  form  part  of  those  travelling  communities, 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  interior 
Afirica. 

This  was  the  state  of  Egyptian  trade,  so  &r  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, and  the  state  in  which  it  continued  during  the  flourish- 
ing period,  without  any  great  changes,  down  to  the  time  of 
Psammetichus.  He,  however,  began  them  even  during  the 
dodecarchy,  and  while  he  resided  at  Sais,  by  throwing  open 
Lower  Egypt  to  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  merchants:  the 
products  of  the  latter  countries  were  advantageously  exchai^ed 
for  the  manufactures  of  Phcenicia  and  Greece,  whereby  he 
could  not  fail  to  obtain  both  treasures  and  friends  in  foreign 
countries.^  The  conquests  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  and 
particularly  their  almost  uninterrupted  wars  with  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Phoenicia,  must  have  been  rather  disadvan- 
ti^eous  than  otherwise :  history,  however,  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject 

The  whole  internal  commerce  of  Egypt,  however,  under- 
went an  entire  change  in  the  reign  of  Amasis.  This  prince, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Greeks,  and  much  given  to 
luxury  and  rioting,'  opened  at  last  to  foreign  merchants  the 

>  Seeabore^p.  88.  '  Diodonu,  i.  p,  77.  *  Herod,  li.  178, 178. 
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mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  had  so  long  been  barred  against 
them :  a  concession  which  led  to  important  changes  in  the 
moral  and  political  character  of  the  nation. 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the  Canopian 
arm  of  the  Nile,  near  whose  mouth  Alexandria  was  afterwards 
erected,  was  assigned  to  such  Greek  merchants  as  wished  to 
settle  in  Egypt.^  The  commercial  states  of  Greece  were,  at 
the  same  time,  permitted  to  found  temples  in  certain  places 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  travelling  merchants,  and  which 
might  also  serve  as  staples  and  marts  for  the  merchandise  which 
they  should  send  into  Egypt. 

The  endeavours  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  profit  by  this  privilege,  and  their  competition,  give 
the  surest  proof  of  its  importance.  The  principal  and  largest 
of  these  sanctuaries,  which  was  called  Hellenium,  was  founded 
in  common  by  nine  Greek  colonial  cities  of  Asia  Minor; 
namely,  by  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Chios,  Teos,  Phocsea,  and 
Clazomenae ;  by  the  Doric  colonies  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  Hali- 
camassus,  and  Phaselis  ;  and  by  the  ^olian  colony  of  Mity- 
lene.*  Many  other  towns  afterwards  claimed  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing taken  a  share  in  it,  but  Herodotus  expressly  assures  us, 
that  these  claims  were  without  foundation.  The  iBginetae 
erected  besides  a  particular  temple  for  themselves  and  their 
trade,  which  they  dedicated  to  Jupiter ;  the  Samians  another, 
consecrated  to  Juno;'  and  the  Milesians  another,  consecrated 
to  Apollo. 

Amasis  at  first  only  granted  this  permission  to  the  Greeks, 
under  such  restrictions  as  prudence  seemed  to  require.  Their 
vessels  were  only  allowed  to  enter  the  Canopian  arm,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  land  at  Naucratis.  If  a  ship  happened  to  en- 
ter another  mouth,  it  was  detained  ;  and  the  captain  was  not 
set  at  liberty,  unless  he  could  swear  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  do  so  by  necessity.  He  was  then  obliged  to  sail  to  Naucra- 
tis ;  or,  if  continual  north  winds  made  this  impossible,  he  had 
to  send  his  freight  in  small  Egyptian  vessels  round  the  Delta 
(more  inland)  to  Naucratis.*  However  rigidly  these  restric- 
tions were  originally  enforced,  they  must  soon  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  as  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  open  to  any  one  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Persians. 

>  Herod,  ii.  p.  179.  •  n>id.  ii.p.  178. 

'  SamoB  was  at  that  time  under  the  domixiion  of  Polycrates,  the  friend  and  allj  of  Amasu, 
and  one  of  ihe  richest  states.  Herod,  iii.  39.  We  have  also  here  an  example  of  another 
sort,  of  how  usual  Ihe  custom  was  in  antiquity  to  make  sanctuaries  the  privileged  repositories 
of  commerce.  *  Herod.  iL  179. 
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The  Egyptians  soon  felt  the  good  effects  of  this  liberality. 
Every  part  of  Egypt  enjoyed  more  prosperity  than  it  ever  had 
done  before  ;  and  the  reign  of  Amasis  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  happiest  which  had  blessed  the  land.  The  dead  capital, 
which  must  have  accumulated  by  a  long  trade  with  the  gold 
countries,  was  now  put  in  motion ;  the  new  wares  imported  by 
the  Greeks  gave  rise  to  new  wants ;  and  as  a  new  market  was 
now  opened,  new  branches  of  industry  naturally  sprung  up. 
This  change  in  their  trade,  however,  had  the  most  striking  ef- 
fect in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture.  "  The 
Egyptians,"  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,^  "  had  never  before 
turned  to  so  good  account  the  produce  of  their  fields  :"  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  quick  and  certain  sale  which  they 
now  found  for  their  com  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.     Amasis  himself  promoted  this  activity  by  wise  re- 

fulations ;  by  one  of  which  he  obliged  every  citizen  under  a 
eavy  penalty  to  give  yearly  an  account  to  the  chief  of  his  dis- 
trict, of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  his  livelihood.* 

Egypt  certainly,  in  some  measure,  purchased  this  prospenty 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  national  character.  The  Greek  mer- 
chants and  their  agents,  who  now  formed  a  separate  and  re- 
spectable caste,  under  the  name  of  interpreters,  whose  origin 
I  have  already  explained,'  now  spread  over  every  part  of 
Egypt ;  and  introduced,  with  their  Greek  wares,  Greek  man- 
ners and  ideas.  A  change  of  this  sort,  however,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  affairs,  must  soon  have  taken  place  even  vrith-^ 
out  the  intervention  of  Amasis :  the  Egyptians  could  scarcely 
have  preserved  their  former  government  and  manners  after 
they  had  begun,  by  conquests  and  treaties,  to  come  into  po- 
litical contact  with  foreign  nations.  But  though  the  com- 
pi^rison  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  deities  might  cause  some 
change  in  religious  notions,  the  deeply  rooted  institutions  of 
castes  was  a  strong  barrier  against  the  introduction  of  no* 
velties. 

The  Persian  invasion  must  necessarily  at  first  have  had  an 
un&vourable  influence  on  Egyptian  commerce,  particularly 
that  carried  on  over  land.  Cambyses  directed  his  arms  ex- 
actly against  those  places  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
principal  seats  of  the  caravan  trade,  against  Ammonium  and 
Ethiopia ;  and  though  his  bad  success  made  this  interruption 

1  Herod,  ii.  177. 

*  Ibid.  1.  c.    It  was  the  reTiral  of  a  more  ancient  law :  see  aboye,  p.  439. 

>  See  aboTe,  p.  834. 
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only  temporary,  yet  the  re-establisbment  of  the  ancient  course 
became  difficult  in  proportion  as  it  had  been  regular  before. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  first  storms  had  subsided,  Egypt 
seems  to  have  revived  very  rapidly;  particularly  under  the 
mild  government  of  Darius.  The  yearly  tribute  which  he  im- 
posed on  this  country,  and  towards  the  payment  of  which  the 
neighbouring  Libya,  Barca,  and  Cyrene  contributed,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  seven  hundred  talents.^  To  this  must  be 
added  the  com  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Persian 
garrison  at  Memphis,^  and  the  fishing  of  the  lake  Moeris,  which 
produced,  during  the  six  months  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
receded,  a  talent  a  day,  and  during  the  other  six  about  one 
third  of  that  sum/  The  Egyptians  always  bore  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  this  prince,  notwithstanding  their  frequent 
revolts  i^inst  the  Persians/ 

When  Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  about  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  Darius,  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa  and  with 
Ethiopia  had  a^in  revived.  Any  one  at  this  time  could 
acquaint  him  with  the  commercial  roads  which  led  through 
Libya  and  to  Meroe.  He  moreover  enumerates  the  chief 
articles  of  trade  which  were  imported  at  this  period  from  the 
southern  countries,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  Ethiopia/ 
Eg3rpt  found  a  full  equivalent  for  any  loss  she  might  have  sus- 
tained in  this  land  trade :  it  was  fully  made  up  to  her  by  her 
maritime  trade  with  the  Greeks ;  which  was  less  exposed  to 
interruption,  and  must  have  increased  in  activity  in  proportion 
as  the  hatred  felt  by  both  nations  against  the  Persians  brought 
them  more  frequently  into  contact,  and  strengthened  their 
connexion. 

The  Persian  dominion,  taken  altogether,  was  not  hurtful  to 
commerce,  though  it  occasioned  some  few  deviations  from  its 
usual  course  in  Asia/  The  Phcenician  towns  lost  nothing  of 
their  splendour  under  its  sway ;  it  made  the  people  of  Asia 
better  acquainted  with  one  another ;  and  the  lively  intercourse 
to  which  it  gave  rise  must,  in  consequence  of  the  constant 

*  About  24,000Z.  of  our  money. 

*  Herod,  iii.  91.  120,000  men  were  quartered  in  Memphis :  Herod.  1.  c.  Oarriwmi 
were  beddes  pUioed  in  the  fortified  places  on  the  frontiers,  at  Syene,  Marea,  and  Daphne, 
(Herod,  ii.  80,)  whose  strength  we  do  not  know ;  and,  besides,  Herodotus  does  not  say 
whether  they  were  maintain^  by  the  Egyptian  or  not.  '  Herodotus,  ii.  149. 

*  But  after  the  fint  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under  Xerxes,  they  were  treated  much  more 
harshly  than  the  Persians,  Herod.  Tii.  7}  which  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  Inarus.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Herodotus  has  left  us  so  little  upon  the  latter  n^^ulations  of  the 
Fenian  goyemment  in  Egypt.  *  Herodotus,  ixL  114. 

*  See  upon  this  subject  my  second  disquisition  upon  andent  India,  De  Viis  Mereatura 
Indiemt  Conmient.  Soc.  Gott  toL  xi. 
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connexion  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  have  benefited  the  trade 
of  that  country.  But  the  downfal  of  the  Persian  empire 
affected  Egypt  far  beyond  this :  it  gave  rise  to  an  entirely  new 
order  of  things,  the  exposition  of  which  must  be  reserved  for 
the  ensuing  chapter. 


Chap.  V.   Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire  of  the  Pharaohs. 

BOTPT  18  LIKB  ▲  TBKT  FAIK  HEIFEB;    BUT  DESTRUCTION  COMBTH ;    IT  COMBTH 
OUT  OF  THB  KOBTH.     JBBBMIAH  XLYI.  20. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  Egypt,  which  we  have  represented 
as  enjoying,  in  some  respects,  its  greatest  happiness  under  its 
last,  or  last  king  but  one,  Amasis,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
so  fast  approaching  its  fall.  But  the  happy  period  of  a  nation, 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  people, 
is  not  always  the  period  of  its  courage  and  vigour.  The  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs  had  been  long  tottering;  and  had  been 
brought  into  this  state  by  a  series  of  causes  very  different  in 
their  nature  and  operation. 

We  have  placed  the  end  of  the  splendid  period  of  the  Pha- 
raohs at  about  800  b.  c.  ;  and  must  return  to  those  times  in 
order  to  trace  out  these  causes.  Some  time  during  the  next 
century,  probably  about  half  way  between  800  and  700  b.  c, 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  and  his  two 
successors,  Seuechus  and  Tirhaco,  took  place,  in  which  Thebes 
and  Upper  Egypt  were  included,  if  not  the  whole  of  Egypt ; 
though  the  two  contemporary  dynasties  of  Tanis  and  Bubastus 
continued  in  Lower  Egypt.^ 

The  Ethiopian  dominion,  which  endured  fifty  years,  seems 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  general  change  in  the  affairs 
of  Egypt  which  soon  after  took  place  under  Psammetichus. 
For  although,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  priests,  the  pre- 
ceding king,  who  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  for  fifty 
years  in  the  marshes,  regained  the  throne ;  yet  Sethos,  a  priest 
of  Vulcan,  soon  afterwards  usurped  the  government ;  and,  by 
uniting  in  himself  the  dignity  of  high  priest  and  king,  mate- 
rially changed  the  former  constitution.  He  moreover  exas- 
perated the  warrior  caste  by  seizing  their  lands ;  and  as  they 
reftised  to  serve  him,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  repel  the 

*  The  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  of  Manctho.  The  numerons  mien  at  that  tune 
in  Egypt  is  confirmed  hy  Isaiah  xix.  13.  The  Zoau  mentioned  there  is  Tanis ;  the  Noph, 
Memphis  of  Qesenius's  Comment 
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expedition  inarching  against  him  under  the  victorious  banners 
of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  Sanherib,  or  Sennacherib,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Jewisn  annalists,  had  not  a  pestilence,  which 
broke  out  in  the  army  of  the  Assyrians,  obliged  them  to  retreat.^ 

That  at  this  period  the  affairs  of  Egypt  were  in  a  very 
troubled  and  stormy  state,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty 
from  the  oracles  of  the  first  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  The  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah  against  Egypt,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
whole  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  were  delivered  about  this 
period,  whether  a  few  years  later  or  earlier  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
date.^  Egypt  is  threatened  both  with  physical  and  political 
miseries,  with  war,  and  the  rod  of  tyrants. 

Powerful  convulsions,  therefore,  must  have  distracted  Egypt 
at  this  period,  of  which  history  only  mentions  the  result :  name- 
ly, that  the  E^ptians  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Sethos,  and  insti- 
tuted a  government  of  twelve  princes,  to  each  of  whom  a  par- 
ticular part  of  Eg3rpt  was  allotted.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  division  was  made  according  to  the  former  division  of  the 
land  into  nomes ;  although  we  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  of  a 
modem  critic,  who  says  that  this  was  the  exact  number  of 
nomes  which  existed  at  that  time.'  According  to  the  few  and 
obscure  accounts  of  the  priests,  given  by  Herodotus,  it  seems 
that  these  dodecarchi  were  taken  from  the  warrior  caste ;  it  was 
evidently  intended,  however,  that  they  should  be  subservient 
to  the  author!^  of  the  sacerdotal  college,  and  the  chief  priest 
at  its  head.  This  plan  was  soon  afterwards  abolished  by  Psam- 
metichus,  to  whom  the  dominion  over  Sais  in  Lower  Egypt 
had  been  given ;  for  by  the  assistance  of  Greek  mercenaries  he 
expelled  the  other  rulers,  and  made  himself  sole  master  of 
Egypt. 

Psammetichus  thus  re-established  the  fallen  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  his  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  Egyptian  history. 
From  the  time  he  obtained  the  sole  dominion  to  the  Persian 
invasion  under  Cambyses,  Herodotus  reckons  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.*  Egypt,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  con- 
tinued without  interruption  one  empire,  and  kept  up  a  constant 

>  Herodotiu,  ii.  141,  142. 

*  Respectixiff  the  chronological  difficulties,  tee  the  researches  of  Gesenius  upon  this  chapter, 
already  quoted.  '  Be  Pauw,  Becherchea  tur  lea  Egyptiena.  torn.  ii.  p.  324. 

*  The  succession  of  kings  in  Herodotus  is  as  follows :  Paammettchua  ;  he  reigned  after  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  dodecarchy,  thirty-nine  years  (f  617  B.  c.) ;  Necho  sixteen  years ;  Paam- 
mia  six  years ;  Apriea  twenty-fiye  years ;  Amaaia  forty-fbur  years ;  Paammenit  a  year  and 
a  half.  Necho  and  Apries  (Pharaoh  Hophra^  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  and  Pro- 
phets; cf  2  Kinffs  ziu.  29,  etc. ;  Jeremiah  xlir.  30.  Diodorus,  i.  p.  106,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  only  names  individual  kings,  Psammetichus,  Apries,  (whom  he  places  four  ge- 
nerations after  Psammetiohus,)  and  Amasis. 

2  H  2 
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connexion  with  foreign  nations,  both  Greek  and  Asiatic.  It 
numbered  among  its  rulers  some  mighty  princes,  who  became 
both  warriors  and  conquerors,  and  even  with  very  happy  con- 
sequences formed  Egypt  into  a  maritime  power.  The  ob- 
scurity, therefore,  which  hovers  over  the  early  history  of  this 
country  becomes  gradually  dispelled ;  and  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus, who  himself  tells  us  that  they  only  here  begin  to  pos- 
sess a  higher  degree  of  historical  credibiHty,^  become  the  more 
authentic,  because  we  can  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
Jewish  annalists,  who  in  their  chronicles  frequently  refer  to 
Egypt  and  its  kings,  with  whom  that  people  was  by  various 
relations  closely  connected. 

But  though  the  throne  was  re-established,  and  the  unity  of 
the  empire  restored,  it  no  longer  retained  its  former  power. 
The  manner  of  its  restoration  by  foreigners  gave  birth  to  a 
series  of  events  which  decided  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  em- 
pire. The  very  elements  which  ought  to  have  constituted  its 
strength,  brought  on  its  weakness  and  overthrow. 

Psammetichus,  having  acquired  the  sole  dominion  by  the  aid 
of  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Carian  mercenaries,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  latter  two,  was  naturally  consideried  as  an  usurper 
by  a  great  part  of  the  nation :  he  had  consequently  to  stru^le 
with  a  powerful  party,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  those  foreign- 
ers in  pay  to  maintain  the  authority  which  he  bad  acquired  by 
their  assistance.  The  Greek  soldiers  were  presented  with  lands 
in  Egypt,  and  formed  a  colony  near  Bubastus,  in  one  of  the 
nomes  in  which  the  Egyptian  warrior  caste  had  resided.' 
This  Greek  settlement  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great 
change  which  now  took  place  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  war- 
rior caste,  who  were  most  injured  by  these  foreigners,  were 
naturally  their  bitterest  enemies :  their  lands  had  been  already 
taken  from  them  by  Sethos ;  and  they  were  now  exasperated 
by  seeing  foreigners  preferred  to,  or  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  them.* 

They  preferred  emigration  to  subjection.  Psammetichus 
vainly  endeavoured  to  stop  them ;  the  greater  part  expatriated 
themselves  from  Egypt  and  settled  in  Ethiopia.*  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  this  must  have  greatly  diminished 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  whose  whole  armed  force  had  con- 
sisted of  this  caste  alone. 

>  Herod,  ii.  147, 152.    He  refers  to  the  agreement  between  Egyptians  and  foreignen. 

*  Herod,  ii.  162,  154 ;  Diodoms,  i.  p.  77. 

*  Herod.  iL  30;  cf.  Diodortu,  i.  p.  78.  *  See  above,  p.  S29. 
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The  Greek  auxiliaries  were  from  this  time  considered  as  the 
sinews  of  the  Egyptian  armies ;  they  formed  indeed  the  body- 
guard of  the  king.  They  retained  their  settlement  in  Bubas- 
tus  (where  the  remains  of  their  dwellings  existed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus)  until  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who  caused  them  to  re- 
move, for  the  protection  of  his  person,  to  Memphis.^  It  is 
probable,  as  they  formed  the  principal  support  of  the  royal 
power,  that  they  had  a  decided  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Egypt. 

Both  Psammetichus  and  his  successor  usually  lived  at  Sais. 
Psammetichus  was  deeply  indebted  tO'  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  who  had  restored  him  from  exile,^  before  the  institution 
of  the  dodecarchy ;  and  he  probably  resided  here  for  security, 
as  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  not  tar  distant.  His  successors 
moved  nearer  the  sea,  as  that  situation  better  suited  their  po- 
litical views. 

Notwithstanding  this  change  Memphis  was  always  considered 
as  the  capital  of  Eg3rpt,  and  appears  in  that  character  at  the 
Persian  conquest,  and  even  under  the  Ptolemies,  as  is  shown 
by  the  inscription  at  Rosetta.  Psammetichus  seems  to  have 
paid  much  court  to  the  priesthood,  after  the  emigration  of  the 
warrior  caste;  and  testified  his  friendship  by  resuming  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Phtha,  which  had  been  neglected  by 
his  predecessors.'  He  built  at  Memphis  the  southern  propy- 
lea,  and  opposite  this  a  splendid  aula  and  portico  for  the  habit- 
ation of  Apis. 

The  ambition  of  conquest  displayed  by  the  Egyptian  kings 
throughout  this  period  is  remarkable  :  it  formed  at  other  times 
no  part  of  the  general  character  of  the  nation,  but  seems  to 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  valour  of  the  Greek  mercenaries, 
and  the  success  of  their  arms.  Psammetichus  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors seem  to  have  been  animated  with  this  feeling,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  their  dynasty. 

Both  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  and  the  Jewish  an- 
nalists it  is  clear,  that  one  leading  object  was  hereditary,  as  it 
were,  among  them :  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  The 
rich  commercial  cities  of  these  countries,  where  for  centuries 
the  treasures  of  the  world  had  been  heaped  together,  proved 
too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted.  They  in  some  measure 
effected  their  object;  but  their  mania  for  conquest  was  punished 
m  the  usual  manner^  by  other  enemies  equally  ambitious  and 

«  Herod.  Le.  •  End.  ii  152.  *  Urid.  ii  153. 
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more  powerful  than  themselves.  The  traditions  of  the  expe- 
ditions and  victories  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  which  they  saw 
represented  on  the  walls  of  their  temples  and  palaces,  probably 
stimulated  them  to  these  undertakings.  But  the  situation  of 
affairs  was  no  Jonger  the  same.  When  the  former  undertook 
their  expeditions,  there  was  no  powerful  empire  in  the  west  of 
Asia ;  but  victorious  nations  now  dwelt  here,  ready  to  repel 
every  invader. 

Psammetichus  himself  made  a  beginning  by  besieging 
Azotus,  a  frontier  town  of  Syria.  He  conquered  it  at  last ; 
but  not  till  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  which  occupied 
altogether  twenty-nine  years ;  for  we  cannot  well  imagine  one 
siege,  though  turned  to  a  blockade,  to  have  lasted  so  long.^ 
His  son  and  successor,  Necho,  made  a  more  rapid  and  more 
successfiil  progress.  He  defeated  the  S3nrians  at  Magdolus, 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  overran  Syriaasfar  as  the  Euphrates.* 
He  lost  all  these  conquests,  however,  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
gained  them.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  power,  a  new 
conquering  empire,  the  Chaldaean-Babylonian,  arose  in  Central 
Asia,  and,  under  its  ruler  Nebuchadnezzar,  arrived  at  a  high, 
though  transitory  pitch  of  greatness.  The  Egyptian  and  Ba- 
bylonian conquerors  met  at  Circesium,  where  a  single  battle  not 
only  deprived  the  Egyptians  of  all  their  conquests,  but  laid 
open  their  country  to  the  danger  of  a  hostile  invasion.* 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  consequences  of  these 
foreign  conquests  was  the  establishment  of  a  navy.  The  Phoe- 
nician commercial  towns  were  sea-ports,  and  the  Egyptian 
kings  must  have  soon  discovered  that  these  could  not  be  over- 
come without  fleets.  Necho,  therefore,  resolved  to  have  one ; 
and  prosecuted  the  formation  of  it  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
greater  results  might  have  been  expected  from  it.  He  built  a 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  these  he 
intended  to  join  by  means  of  a  canal  from  one  sea  to  the 
other/ 

This  undertaking,  which  at  the  first  glance  we  should  sup- 
pose would  necessarily  alter  the  general  course  of  trade,  was 
only  half  executed  by  Necho ;  but  seventy  years  later  it  was 
completed  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.     Herodotus,  who 

I  Herod,  ii.  157. 

*  2  Kingi  xxiiL  33.    Herodotna  (ii.  169)  menlioiu  also  the  conquest  of  Jeninlein»  wbiek 
he  calls  CatfyHs. 

*  Compare  the  deacription  of  this  battle  aa  giyen  by  Jeremiah,  zlyi,  and  the  remailuof 
Miehaelia.    It  eeema  that  it  led  to  an  inTasion  of  Egypt  by  the  victon. 

*  Herod.  iL  158, 150. 
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saw  this  canal  after  it  was  finished,  and  who  has  described  its 
direction,  proves,  by  his  statement,  the  incorrectness  of  all  later 
writers,  who  assert  that  Darius  abandoned  the  undertaking  be- 
cause he  heard  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  it  was  completed  by  Ptolemy  the  Second.^ 

The  purpose  for  which  it  was  cut,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, show  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  vessels  of  war 
rather  than  trade ;  for  it  was  made  sufficiently  broad  for  two 
triremes  to  sail  abreast.^  It  began  immediately  above  the  town 
Bubastus,  and  winding  southwards  till  beyond  Memphis,  took 
its  course  thence  near  the  great  stone  quarries,  and  joined  the 
Red  Sea.  Natural  obstacles,  particularly  the  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  probably  the 
chief  reasons  why  it  had  so  little  influence  upon  commerce ; 
for  even  in  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  it  must  have 
been  navigable,  a  caravan  road  was  made  a  little  more  to  the 
south  from  Coptos  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  vessels  coming  from 
the  southern  seas  went  no  farther  than  Myos  Hormos. 

The  maritime  power  of  the  Egyptians  ceased  with  their 
possessions  in  Asia.  Apries  employed  a  fleet  in  bis  war 
against  the  Phoenicians,  and  conquered  Sidon;'  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  decay,  and  in  Herodotus's  time  only  some  rem- 
nants of  the  vessels  were  left.* 

The  rebellion  of  the  Egjrptians  against  Apries,  after  his  un- 
successful expedition  against  Cyrene,  which  raised  Amasis  to 
the  throne,  sufficiently  evinces  that  the  extravagant  projects  of 
their  kings  were  but  little  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  consequence  of  this  rebellion  was  a  war  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  mercenaries,*  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated,  and  Apries  soon  after  lost  his  life.  Amasis,  under 
whom  Egypt  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  its  greatest  happiness,  pre- 
ferred peace  to  the  splendour  of  conquests,  and  died  just  in  time 
to  escape  being  a  witness  to  the  capture  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 

The  causes,  therefore,  which  led  to  the  downfal  of  the  Pha- 
raohs will  be  immediately  understood  from  what  we  have  said. 
After  the  Ethiopian  conquest  and  the  usurpation  of  Sethos, 
their  throne,  which  had  been  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  priest 
and  warrior  castes,  never  recovered  its  former  stability.     After 

*  Strabo,  p.  1167,  where  will  be  found  collected,  in  the  notes,  the  testimony  of  other 
writers.  The  traces  of  many  canals  running  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  are  still 
yisible ;  they  unite,  however,  together  near  Belbeis.  It  is  very  well  known  that  one  of  the 
first  operations  of  the  Arabs,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Omar,  was  to  open  the  canals, 
that  Arabia  might  be  supplied  with  com  from  Egypt. 

«  Herod,  u.  158,  169.  »  Ibid,  ii.  161.  *  Ibid.  ii.  169.  »  Ibid.  iL  169. 
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the  defection  and  emigration  of  the  latter,  the  nation  was  left 
without  succour.  Foreigners,  whom  she  hated,  were  called  in 
to  protect  her.  These  strangers  were  employed  in  foreign  wars 
and  conquests,  which  the  nation  disliked  ;  and  these  wars  and 
conquests  miscarried.  Dislike  broke  out  into  open  rebellion ; 
the  ruling  dynasty  was  overthrown :  a  bold  adventurer  seized 
the  crown ;  he  favoured  foreigners,  and  enriched  Egypt  there- 
by ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  excited  the  rapacity  of  conquer- 
ors. What  had  Egypt  to  oppose  them  with  but  an  undis- 
ciplined mob  ? 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  Persian  invasion;  but 
whatever  its  pretext,  the  true  c^use  was  a  hankering  after  the 
riches  and  good  things  of  Egypt.  A  single  battle  and  a  ten 
days'  siege  of  the  capital,  IVfemphis,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
whole  country.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  excessive  cruelty  towards  the  priests, 
and  the  destruction  and  pilli^e  of  the  temples,  are  imputed 
to  Cambyses.  The  difference  between  the  religious  worship 
of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians  is  not  often  considered  as  the 
cause  of  this  proceeding,  and  of  the  national  hatred  of  the 
Egyptians  against  the  Persians,  and  their  frequent  revolts^ 
which  do  not  seem  to  accord  with  their  general  character, 
if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  theiir  conduct  towards  the 
Ptolemies. 

'  A  more  correct  notion  may  be  formed  of  all  this  by  con- 
sidering the  whole  conduct  of  the  Persians  in  Egypt  as  a 
struggle,  not  so  immediately  directed  against  reli^ous  opi- 
nions and  usages,  as  against  the  aristocratic  body  of  the 
Egyptian  priests;  although  it  is  impossible  to  separate  one 
entirely  from  the  other.  Under  the  reigns  of  the  latter  Pha- 
raohs, the  Egyptian  priest  caste  was  certainly  no  longer  what  it 
had  been ;  but  its  political  influence,  though  weakened,  was 
not  destroyed.  Both  Psammetichus,  and  more  particularly 
Amasis,  had  treated  them  with  the  greatest  consideration,  and 
testified  their  veneration  by  the  building  of  new  temples,  or 
by  extending  and  decorating  those  alr^dy  erected.*  They 
still  formed  the  noble  class  of  the  nation ;  and  they  still  con- 
tinued to  possess  the  learned  sciences,  and  the  same  high 
offices  of  state  which  they  had  held  formerly.  TJie  interests, 
therefore,  of  the  ruling  caste  and  of  the  foreign  conquerors 
must  have  clashed ;  and  the  pro&nation  of  the  temples  and 

>  Herod,  ill.  11, 18.  *  md.  li.  175, 170. 
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deities  was  a  consequence  of  this  political  animosity.  But 
the  accounts  respecting  this  are  probably  exaggerated,  as  all 
we  know  of  Cambyses'  character  is  drawn  entirely  from  the 
statements  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  were  his  enemies. 
We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  revolts  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Persians ; 
and  of  their  origin,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  people 
were  stirred  up,  we  know  nothing  whatever.  But  that  the 
priests  were  the  principal  movers  seems  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in 
Egypt  they  were  punished  for  it.^ 

A  theocracy  in  itself  bears  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction, 
if  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  declines,  and  the  troops 
withhold  their  obedience.  Both  happened  in  Egypt;  and 
neither  the  swords  of  the  mercenaries,  nor  the  treasures  of  the 
people,  were  able  to  uphold  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 

>  Biodonis,  ii.  p.  112.  When  Artazexxes  had  driTen  away  Nectanelnii,  and  broiight 
Egypt  again  under  his  anthoritT,  the  peneoution  of  the  priests  began.  Their  templet  vere 
pillaged,  and  eren  their  sacred  Dooks  taken  from  them ;  these,  howerer,  aooording  to  IMo- 
doms's  acoonnt,  they  got  penniaiion  fhzongh  Bagoas  to  redeem  by  the  payment  of  a  laige 
torn  of  money. 
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I.  Aristotle  upon  the  Carthaginian  Government, 

(AAISTOT.  POMTICl,  ii.  11.) 

The  goTernment  of  the  Carthaginians  seems  to  have  been  admirably  adjusted, 
and  in  many  things  superior  to  others.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  mat- 
ters in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Spartan.  For  these  three  governments,  the 
Spartan,  Cretan,  and  Carthaginian,  Dear  a  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  are 
very  different  from  all  others :  many  of  their  institutions  are  excellent  But  a 
proof  of  this  being  a  well-constituted  government  is,  that  the  people  continued 
within  the  limits  assigned  them,  without  any  act  of  sedition  worth  notice,  nor 
did  the  government  become  tyrannical.  The  Carthaginian  government  also  had, 
like  the  Spartan,  common  tables  for  the  associates :  it  also  resembled  it  in  having 
its  council  of  one  hundred  and  four,  similar  to  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  but  superior 
to  it ;  for  every  one  might  attain  to  this  dignity  at  Sparta,  but  at  Carthage  only 
the  most  worthy  were  elected.  Again,  the  kings  and  the  ^rusia  resembl^  those 
of  Sparta,  but  were  again  superior ;  as  the  kings  are  not  chosen  from  one  &mily, 
neither  from  every  one.  But  distinguished  merit  is  preferred  (and  justly)  to  age 
and  every  other  claim.  For  as  the  kings  have  the  management  of  the  most  im- 
portant affairs,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  hurtful  to  choose  men  to  that  dignity  who 
nave  not  the  capacity  fitted  for  it ;  the  state  of  Sparta  has  already  sunered  from 
tius  cause.  Most  of  the  £eiults  common  to  the  above-mentioned  governments 
have  sprung  from  deviations  (from  the  legal  forms).  With  respect,  however,  to 
those  principles  which  pertain  to  an  aristocracy  or  republic,  some  of  them  incline 
towards  a  democracy,  but  others  to  an  oligarchy.  For  the  king  and  the  senators 
have  the  power  to  determine  respecting  those  matters  upon  which  they  are  una- 
nimous, whether  they  shall  be  brought  before  the  people  or  not ;  but  where  they 
do  not  agree  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  people.  And  upon  what  is  thus  brought 
before  the  people,  they  have  the  power  not  only  to  decide,  but  every  one  is  free 
to  speak  against  it,  which  is  not  allowed  in  other  governments.  But  the  pent- 
arcnies,  who  many  and  great  afiairs  have  to  transact,  choose  one  another,  and 
also  the  council  of  the  liundred,  who  form  the  highest  magistracy;  they  also 
continue  longer  in  office  than  any  others,  (for  it  commences  before  they  enter 
into  that  ofiice,  and  continues  after  they  leave  it,)  and  in  this  the  government  is 
oligarchic.  As,  however,  they  serve  without  pay,  and  are  not  elected  by  lot,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  of  this  kind,  is  aristocratic.  So  also  is  the  determining 
of  all  causes  by  the  same  magistrates,  and  not  different  causes  before  different 
tribunals,  as  is  the  case  at  Lacedsmon. 

The  Carthaginian  government  also  leans,  as  many  believe,  in  one  respect  to- 
wards an  oligarchy ;  because  it  is  there  conceived  that  the  magistrates  should 
not  be  chosen  merely  on  account  of  their  personal  merit,  but  also  according  to 
their  property ;  for  they  say  it  is  impossilne  for  the  needy  to  govern  well  and 
find  sufficient  leisure.  Now  because  the  choice  according  to  property  is  oligar- 
chic, and  that  according  to  personal  merit  aristocratic,  there  arises  among  the 
Cartha^nians  a  third  (middle)  class  of  government ;  for  they  look  to  both  these 
points  in  their  choice,  especially  of  the  highest  magistrates,  their  kings  and 
^nerals.  This  degeneration  of  the  aristocracy  must  be  considered  as  a  defect 
in  the  legislation;  for  it  is  highly  necessary 'to  see  at  the  first,  that  the  most 
worthy  have  leisure  (for  the  aflmrs) ;  and  may  do  nothing  indecorous  either  as 
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magistrates,  or  as  private  persons.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  he  necessary  to  look 
to  affluence  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  leisure,  it  is  (still)  a 'fault,  as  the  highest 
offices,  the  dignity  of  king  and  general,  are  venaL  For  this  custom  raises  wealth 
above  personal  merit,  and  msi^es  the  whole  commonwealth  given  to  avarice. 
For  that  which  the  ruling  classes  hold  to  be  honourable,  will  necessarily  be  so 
in  the  opinion  of  the  other  citizens.  Where,  however,  merit  is  not  especiaUy 
honoured,  it  is  impossible  for  an  aristocracy  to  be  firmly  established.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  tnose  who  purchase  the  magistracy  will  endeavour  to  enrich 
themselves  by  it ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  if  a  man,  who  is  poor  and 
worthy,  be  willing  to  enrich  himself,  that  a  depraved  man,  after  the  expenses  he 
has  incurred,  should  not  be  willing  to  do  the  same.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that 
those  "should  rule  who  are  able  to  govern  aristocratically.  But  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  legislator  had  passed  over  the  poverty  of  worthy  men,  and 
had  paid  attention  to  the  leisure  of  those  who  hold  offices.  It  would  also  seem 
to  be  a  bad  thing  that  one  and  the  same  person  should  hold  several  offices,  which 
by  the  Carth^nians  is  held  honourable ;  for  one  business  is  best  performed  by 
one  person.  The  legislator,  therefore,  should  have  a  care  to  this,  and  not  ap- 
point the  same  person  to  be  a  piper  and  cobbler.  Where,  then,  the  common- 
wealth is  not  small,  it  is  more  politic  and  more  popular  to  permit  many  persons 
to  have  a  share  in  the  government ;  for  it  is  better  and  more  usual,  as  has  been 
already  said,  that  one  ming  should  be  done  by  one  person ;  it  is  also  executed 
more  rapidly.  This  is  also  evident  in  many  things  pertaining  to  the  army  and 
navy,  in  wmch  every  one,  as  I  may  say,  is  commander,  and,  in  his  turn,  under 
command.  As  the  government  of  the  Oarthaginians  inclines  to  the  oligarchical, 
they  avoid  the  bad  effects  of  it,  as  they  always  enrich  a  portion  of  the  people 
whom  they  appoint  to  the  government  of  the  cities.  For  they  thereby  escape 
the  evil  and  make  their  government  lasting.  This  is  certainly  a  chance  means ; 
but  states  should  by  the  laws  be  secure  from  seditions ;  but  now,  if  an  adverse 
fortune  takes  place,  and  the  people  revolt  from  their  rulers,  the  law  affords  no 
remedy  by  which  peace  may  be  restored.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  celebrated 
governments  of  the  Cretans,  Spartans,  and  Carthaginians  are  carried  on. 


II.  Omnmercial  Treaty  between  JRome  and  Carthage^  concluded  in  the  year  509  B.  a* 

(From  PoLTB.  L  p.  434.) 

Between  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  allies, 
there  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  upon  these  conditions.  Neither  the  Romans 
nor  their  allies  shall  sail  beyond  the  Fair  Frcnwnlory^  unless  compelled  by  bad 

1  I  subjoin  the  following  extracts,— irhioh  ire  might  call  Carthaginian  records,— not  merely  because 
I  have  so  often  referred  to  them  in  these  inquiries,  but,  rather,  because  I  believe  they  illustrate  much 
better  the  spirit  of  Carthage,  than  a  long-winded  commenUry  would  do.  The  first  two  are  also  highly 
important  in  Roman  history.  They  relate  to  the  younger  days  of  Rome,  ere  this  city  had  even  su>ju- 
gated  the  whole  of  Latium ;  tbe  first  treaty  was  concluded  a  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kinp,  and 
the  other  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  later.  They  both  show  us  Rome  in  a  somewhat  different 
eharacter  firom  what  Livy  and  other  historians  are  wont  to  represent  it. 

*  The  Foit  Promontory  is  accurately  pointed  out  by  Polybius  himself  to  be  the  promontory  lying  north 
of  Carthage,  (t^  vpokc/mcvov  ainw  rw  Kafixnioyot  itv  «p6«Taf  apxrovf,)  and  cannot,  therefore,  well  be  any 
other  than  that  which  is  elsewhere  called  the  Promoniorium  Hemuntm.  (Compare  the  treatise  of 
Heyne,  in  <^puue.  it  p.  47,  where  the  other  passages  are  eiHIected,  upon  which  some  wished  to  decide 
upon  another  situation.)  The  authority  of  Polybius  in  this  case  is  certainly  superior  to  later  writers. 
Tlie  sense  therefore  is,  *<  The  Romans  shall  not  sail  to  the  south  of  this  promontorv,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  towards  the  Lesser  Syrtis ;  **  where  a  number  of  cities,  and  the  most  beautiAil 
and  fertfle  part  of  their  possessions,  especiaUy  in  Bysacium,  were  situated.  It  is  thus  explained  by 
Polybius,  and  this  explanation  will  seem  so  much  the  more  probable,  if  what  has  been  alreadysaid  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Just  in  these  districts  were  the  staples  for  the  trade  in  Inner  Africa.  The  only 
difficulty  in  this  passage  arises  flrom  the  cities  of  Tarmum  and  Moitia  being  named  in  the  second  trea^ 
together  with  this  promontory.  Now  no  cities  of  this  name  are  known  in  the  territory  of  Carthage,  but 
oiuy  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  near  Tartessus.  (See  Steph.  de  Urb.  under  Tapciiiow  and  M«wma.> 
But  supposing  that  these  cities  are  here  meant,  it  does  not  then  follow,  that  the  Fair  Promontory  was 
■ituated  near  them,  and  to  be  sought  for  In  Spain  ;  (for  Heyne,  Ofutc.  i.  p.  61,  has  already  ver^  properly 
remarked,  that  the  words  of  Polybius,  «p6m«rra<  M  koI  t^  KuXf>  uKpomptV  Mdaria  koI  TaparHw,  must 
not  be  translated,  '*  but  near  the  Fair  Promontory  lies  Mastia  and  Tarseium,"  but  rather,  "  to  tbe  Fair 
Promontory  t*  added  Mastia  and  Tarseium ; ")  but  tbe  sense  would  then  be,  "  beyond  tbe  Fair  Promon- 
tory, on  the  one  side,  namely,  towards  the  east,  and  beyond  the  cities  of  Mastia  and  Tarseium  on  the 
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weather  or  an  enemy.  And  in  case  that  they  are  forced  beyond  it,  they  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  take  or  purchase  anything,  except  what  is  barely  necessary 
for  refitting  their  vessels,  or  for  sacrifice.  Tney  shall  depart  within  five  days. 
The  merchants  that  shall  offer  any  goods  to  sale  in  Sardinia,  or  any  part  of 
Libya,  shall  pay  no  customs,  but  only  the  usual  fees  to  the  scribe  and  crieF ; 
and  the  pubuc  faith  shall  be  a  security  to  the  merchant  for  whatever  he  shall 
sell  in  the  presence  of  these  officers.  If  a  Roman  lands  in  that  part  of  Sicily 
which  belongs  to  the  Carthaginians,  he  shall  suffer  no  wrong  or  violence  in  any- 
thing. The  Carthaginians  siiall  not  offer  any  injury  to  the  people  of  Ardea^ 
Anhum,  LaurenHumt  CSreeii,  Terracina,  or  any  other  people  of  the  Latins  that 
have  submitted  to  ih&  Roman  jurisdiction.  Nor  shall  tney  possess  themselves 
of  anv  cit^  of  the  Latins  that  is  not  subject  to  the  Romans. .  if  any  one  oT  these 
be  taken,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Romans  in  its  entire  state.  The  Carthar 
ginians  shall  not  build  any  fortress  in  the  Latin  territoiy;  and  if  they  land  there 
armed  they  shall  not  remain  there  a  night 


III.  Second  commercial  Dreafy  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  m  the  year 

«>4o  B.  C. 
(From  PoLTB.  1.  p.  4S7.) 

Bbtwbsn  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians,  Tyrians,*  Uti- 
ceans,  and  their  alhes,  there  shall  be  peace  and  alliance  upon  these  conditiooA. 
The  Romans  shall  not  sail  in  search  of  plunder,  nor  carry  on  any  traffic,  nor 
build  any  city,  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  Mastia,  and  Tarseium.  If  the  Car- 
thaginians take  any  city  of  the  Latins,  not  subjected  to  the  Romans,  they  nuy 
reserve  to  themselves  the  prisoners,  with  the  rest  of  the  booty,  but  shall  restore 
the  city.  If  the  Carthaginians  shall  make  any  captives,  from  a  people  that  is 
allied,  by  a  written  treaty,  with  the  Romans,  though  they  are  not  the  subjects  of 
their  empire,  they  shall  not  bring  them  into  the  Koman  ports ;  in  case  they  do 
so,  the  Romans  shall  be  dlowed  to  claim  and  set  them  free.  The  same  condi- 
tion shall  also  be  observed  by  the  Romans ;  and  if  a  Roman  lands,  in  search  of 
water  or  provisions,  upon  an^  country  that  is  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  they 
shall  be  supplied  with  what  is  necessary,  and  then  depart,  without  oflkrin|^  any 
violence  to  the  allies  and  friends  of  Carthage.  The  breach  of  these  conditions 
shall  not  be  resented  as  a  private  injury,  but  be  prosecuted  as  the  public  cause  of 
either  people.  The  Romans  shall  not  cmy  on  any  trade,  or  build  any  city,  in 
Sardinia  or  Libya:  nor  shall  they  even  visit  those  countries,  unless  for  the  sake 
of  getting  provisions,  or  refitting  Uieir  ships.  If  they  are  (hriven  upon  them  by  a 
storm,  they  shall  depart  within  five  days.  In  those  parts  of  Sicily  which  belong 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  may  expose  their 
goods  to  sale,  and  do  everything  that  is  permitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  republic 
The  same  indulgence  shall  be  yielded  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

otber,  namely,  towards  tbe  west,  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Romans  shall  not  saU,"  etc  This  ezplaa*- 
tion  must  still  gain  in  probability,  if  the  great  value  be  remembered  which  the  CaithaginJans  plaoed 
noon  their  western  possessions  without  the  FQlars  of  Hercules,  and  the  great  secret  they  made  of  them, 
llie  objection,  that  the  Romans  at  the  thne  of  this  treaty  did  not  navigate  so  Cbt,  seems  to  dm  to  have 
but  very  little  weight ;  for  how  do  we  know  that  t  And  then,  it  was  about  the  poiod  that  this  allisnoo 
was  concluded,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  stretched  out  the  ftithest,  and  it  seems  that  they  had  ex- 
tended their  colonies  beyond  the  Pillars,  exactlT  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  treaty, 
which  explains  why  these  cities  came  to  be  mentioned  aa  the  boundaries  in  the  second  treatv,  and  not 
in  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  may  be  objected,  that  this  sense  is  not  expressed  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  in  the  words  of  the  treaty ;  and  it  might  consequently  be  asserted,  that  it  is  more  pio- 
bable  that  there  were  two,  to  us  unknown,  cities  of  this  name  in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  near  th« 
Pair  Promontory,  where  there  certainly  were  a  much  greater  number  of  cities  than  is  genoaUy  com- 
posed. It  may  still,  however,  be,  that  the  translation  of  the  treaty  by  Polybius  might  not  be  so  litenlly 
exact,  but  that  a  mere  trifling  variation  might  render  the  reference  to  the  cities  of  Spain  probaUe. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  here  concluded  with  certainty ;  and  by  mere  verdicts  without  evidenoe 
nothing  would  be  done. 

1  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Tyre  in  Asia  should  here  be  understood.  Either  there  must  have  beeA 
a  Tvre  In  Africa,  or  Tysdrus  must  be  meant.  See  above,  p.  IS.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  some  will 
still  contend  that  the  Phoenician  Tyre  must  be  understood ;  then,  perhaps,  the  mutual  piety  vhidi 
mother  states  and  their  coloniee  observe  towards  one  another,  may  be  given  as  the  feason  why  T>re  was 
inoiuded  In  the  treaty.  -^      • 
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I Y.  IVeafy  etmdtided  between  Eannibdl,  general  of  the  Oarthagmans,  and  Philip^ 
king  ^  Macedonia^  m  the  fourth  year  of  the  eeeond  Pumo  war,  215  B.  c.^ 

(From  PoLTB.  IL  p.  596.) 

This  is  the  treaty  which  Hannibal  the  general,  MagOi  Mvrcan,  Bannocar,  and 
all  the  senators  of  Carthage  that  were  with  him,  and  all  the  Carthadnians  that 
are  in  the  army  with  him,  have  sworn  with  Xenophanes,  the  son  of  CleomachuB, 
the  ambassador  deputed  by  king  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Macedonians  and  their  alHes. 

In  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo ;  in  the  presence  of  the  deity  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  of  Hercules  and  loiaus ;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton, 
and  Poseidon ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  eods  who  are  widi  us  in  the  camp,  and 
of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth ;  in  tne  presence  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and 
the  waters ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  state  of  Car- 
thage; in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  Macedonian  empire, 
and  the  rest  ofGreece ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  who  direct  the  affidrs  of 
war,  and  who  are  witnesses  of  tnis  £aith ! 

Hannibal  the  ^neral,  and  all  the  senators  of  Carthage  that  are  with  him,  and 
all  the  Cartha|rinians  that  are  in  the  army  with  him,  have  said ;  with  the  consent 
of  you  and  of  us,  this  treaty  of  amity  and  of  concord  shall  connect  us  together, 
as  friends,  as  kindred,  and  as  brothers,  upon  the  following  conditions : 

King  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that 
are  in  alliance  with  them,  shall  protect  and  help  the  people  of  Carthage,  Hanni- 
bal the  general,  and  those  that  are  with  him ;  the  governors  in  every  place  in 
which  the  laws  of  Carthage  are  observed ;  the  people  of  Utica,  and  aJl  the  cities 
and  nations  that  are  subject  to  the  Cartha£;inian  sway,  toother  with  their  armies 
and  their  allies ;  the  cities  likewise,  and  all  the  people  with  whom  we  are  allied, 
in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Liguria;  and  all  those  that  shall  hereafter  enter  into 
friendsnip  and  alliance  with  us  in  those  countries. 
^  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Utica,  and  all  the  otheir 
cities  and  states  that  are  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  with  their  allies  and 
armies ;  the  cities  also,  and  all  the  people  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Liguria,  that 
are  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  us;  and  all  others  likewise  that  shaU  hereafter 
be  received  into  our  alliance  in  any  of  those  parts  of  Italy ;  shall  protect  and  de- 
fend king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  togetner  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that 
are  in  aluance  with  them.  We  will  not  engage  in  any  ill  designs,  or  employ 
any  kind  of  treachery  the  one  against  the  other.  But  with  all  alacrity  and  wili- 
infirness,  without  any  deceit  or  fraud,  you,  the  Macedonians,  shall  declare  your- 
selves the  enemies  of  those  that  are  enemies  of  the  Carthaginians ;  those  kings 
alone  excepted,  and  those  ports  and  cities,  with  which  you  are  connected  by  any 
treaty.  And  we  also,  on  the  other  han^  will  be  the  enemies  of  those  that  are 
enemies  of  kins  Philip ;  those  kings,  and  cities,  and  nations  alone  excepted,  to 
which  we  are  saready  bound  by  treaty.  You  shall  be  partners  also  witn  us  in 
the  war  in  which  we  are  now  en^naged  against  the  Romans ;  till  the  gods  nve  to 
yon  and  to  us  a  happy  peace.     You  shall  supply  us  with  the  assistance  Uiat  is 

E'site,  and  in  the  manner  that  shall  be  stipulated  between  us.  And  if  the 
refusing  success  to  our  endeavours  in  the  war  against  the  Romans  and 
allies,  should  dispose  us  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  we  shall  insist,  that 
yon  also  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  peace  be  made  upon  these  ex- 
pressed conditions :  that  the  Romans  shall  at  no  time  make  war  against  us : 
that  they  shall  not  remain  masters  of  Corcyra,  ApoUonia,  Epidamnus,  Pharos, 
Dimalle,  and  Atintania.  And  that  they  shall  restore  also  to  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
ros aU  the  persons  of  his  kindred  who  are  now  detained  in  public  custody  at 
Rome.  If  the  Romans  shall  afterwards  make  war  either  against  you  or  us,  we 
will  mutually  send  such  assistance  as  shall  be  requisite  to  either  party.  The 
same  thing  also  will  we  perform,  if  any  other  power  shall  declare  war  against 

I  HMinilwl  was  at  this  time  In  Lower  Italy,  and  hoped  by  this  union  with  PhOlp,  who  was  to  inrad* 
Italy  by  crossing  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  annihilate  Rome. 
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us ;  those  cities  and  states  alone  excepted,  with  which  we  are  allied  by  treaty.  If 
at  any  time  it  should  be  judged  expedient  to  add  to  the  present  tgeaty,  or  to  de- 
tract from  it,  it  shall  be  done  with  mutual  consent. 


Y.  The  Voyage  of  Sanno,  commander  of  the  Carthaginiane,  round  the  parte  ^ 
Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  oflTerculee,  toMch  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginians,  that  Hanno  should  undertake  a  voyage 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Liby-Phcenician  cities.  He  sailed 
accordingly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty  oars  each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  and  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 

When  we  had  passed  the  Pillars  on  our  voyage,  and  had  sailed  beyond  them 
for  two  days,  we  rounded  the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thymiaterium.  Below 
it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the  west,  we  came  to  So- 
loeis,  a  promontory  of  Libva,  a  place  mickly  covered  with  trees,  where  we  erected 
a  temple  to  Neptune ;  and  again  proceeded  for  the  space  of  half  a  daj  towards 
the  east,  until  we  arrived  at  a  lake  lying  not  fan  from  the  sea,  and  nlled  with 
abundance  of  large  reeds.  Here  elephants,  and  a  great  number  of  other  wild 
beasts,  were  feeding. 

Having  passed  the  lake  about  a  day's  sail,  we  founded  cities  near  the  sea, 
called  Cariconticos,  and  Gytte,  and  Acra,  and  Melitta,  and  Arambys.  Thence 
we  came  to  the  great  river  Lixus,  which  flows  ^m  Libya.  On  its  banks  the 
Lixits,  a  shepherd  tribe,  were  feeding  flocks,  amongst  whom  we  continued  some 
time  on  friendly  terms.  Be]^ond  the  Lixits  dwelt  the  inhospitable  Ethiopiaaa, 
who  pasture  a  wild  country  intersected  bv  large  mountains,  from  which  th^say 
the  nver  Lixus  flows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  lived  the  Troi^- 
lodytfle,  men  of  various  appearances,  whom  the  Lixitie  described  as  swifter  m 
mnnin^  than  horses.  ^ 

Havine  procured  interpreters  from  them,  we  coasted  along  a  desert  country 
towards  uie  south  two  days.  Thence  we  proceeded  towards  the  east  the  coarse 
of  a  day.  Here  we  found  in  a  recess  of  a  certain  bay  a  small  idand,  containing 
a  circle  of  five  stadia,  where  we  settled  a  colony,  and  called  it  Ceme.  We  judged 
from  our  voyage  that  this  place  lay  in  a  direct  line  with  Carthage ;  for  the  length 
of  our  voyage  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  was  equal  to  that  fh)m  the  Pilmrs 
to  Ceme. 

We  then  came  to  a  lake,  which  we  reached  by  sailing  up  a  large  river  called 
Chretes.  This  lake  hcid  three  islands,  larger  than  Ceme ;  from  wnich  nroceed- 
ing  a  day's  sail,  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  that  was  overhung  oy  large 
mountains,  inhabited  by  savage  men,  clothed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  who  drove 
us  away  by  throwing  stones,  and  hindered  us  from  landing.  Sailing  thence  we 
came  to  another  river,  that  was  large  and  broad,  and  full  of  crocodiles  and  river 
horses ;  whence  retuming  back  we  came  again  to  Ceme. 

Thence  we  sailed  towards  the  south  twelve  days,  coasting  the  shore,  the  whole 
of  which  is  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  who  would  not  wait  our  approach,  but  fled 
from  us.  Their  language  was  not  intelligible  even  to  the  Lixits,  who  were  with 
us.  Towards  the  last  day  we  approached  some  lar^  mountains  covered  with 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  sweet-scented  and  vanegated.  Having  sailed  by 
these  mountains  for  two  days,  we  came  to  an  immense  opening  of  the  sea ;  <m 
each  side  of  which,  towards  the  continent,  was  a  plain ;  from  which  we  saw  by 
night  fire  arising  at  intervals  in  all  directions,  either  more  or  less. 

Having  taken  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forwards  five  days  near  the  land,  until 
we  came  to  a  large  bay,  which  our  interpreters  informed  us  was  called  the  West- 
em  Horn.  In  this  was  a  large  island,  and  in  the  island  a  salt-water  lake,  and 
in  this  another  island,  where,  when  we  had  landed,  we  could  discover  nothing  in 
the  day-time  except  trees ;  but  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burning,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  dmms,  and  confused  shouts.  We  were  then 
afraid,  and  our  diviners  ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island.  Sailing  ouickly  away 
thence  we  passed  a  country  burning  with  fires  and  perfumes ;  and  streams  of 
fire  supplied  from  it  fell  into  the  sea..  The  country  was  impassable  on  aeooont 
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of  the  heat.  We  sailed  quickly  thence,  being  much  terrified ;  and  passing  on  for 
four  days,  we  discovered  at  night  a  country  full  of  fire.  In  the  middle  was  a 
lofty  fire,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  stars.  When  day  came 
we  discovered  it  to  be  a  large  hill,  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.  On  the  third 
day  after  our  departure  thence,  having  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire,  we  arrived 
at  a  bay  called  the  Southern  Horn ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  island  like  the 
former,  havine  a  lake,  and  in  this  lake  another  island,  full  of  savage  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies  were  hairy,  and  whom  our  in- 
terpreters called  Gorillse.  Though  we  pursued  the  men  we  could  not  seize  any 
of  them ;  but  all  fied  from  us,  escaping  over  the  precipices,  and  defending  them- 
selves with  stones.  Three  women  were  however  taken ;  but  they  attacked  their 
conductors  with  their  teeth  and  hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and  brought  their  skins  with  us 
to  Cfarthage,    We  did  not  sail  farther  on,  our  provisions  failing  us. 

Obaervation.  The  opioions  respecting  the  Peripliu  of  Hanno  differ  veiy  widely  from  one 
another,  both  as  regaras  its  authenticity  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, believe  that  any  critic  will,  in  the  present  day,  doubt  its  authenticity  in  the  whole ; 
though  they  may  its  completeness.  Its  shortness  nas  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  is  only 
the  aoridgment  of  a  larger  work ;  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  Rennel,  and  seems  con- 
firmed bv  the  passage  in  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  ii.  67,  where  he  says,  Hanno  sailed  from  Gades 
round  Africa  to  Arabia,  and  has  given  a  description  of  the  voya^.  But  another  writer  has 
already  justly  observed,  that  PUny  had  not  himself  read  die  Periplus,  but  depended  on  the 
uncertain  testimony  of  another:  and  that  the  passage  of  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  9,  clearly  shows 
that  Mela  had  read  cur  Periplus.  GosseUn,  Recharchea,  i.  p.  64.  The  Periplus  was  not, 
certainly,  the  description  of  a  voyage,  in  our  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  a  public  memorial  ot 
the  expedition,  being  an  inscription  posted  up  in  one  of  the  principal  temples  of  Carthage. 
This  is  evident,  Jirat,  from  its  being  a  general  custom  of  the  Carthapnian  commanders  to 
leave  behind  them  such  public  monuments  of  their  enterprises,  which  is  shown  by  the  exam- 

fle  of  Hannibal,  see  above,  p.  128 ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  superscription  of  the  PeripluB  itself, 
t  is  there  called  "AvifMiwv  tltpiirXovv  oy  dvidtiKBV  sy  tw  tov  ILpovov  Ttfiivsi.  "  llie  voyage 
of  Hanno,  which  he  has  posted  up  in  the  temple  of  Cronos.*'  For  so  must  aVc0ijKcir  oe 
translated,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  proper  expression  among  the  Gredu  for  the  Do- 
narii  in  the  temples ;  on  which  account  they  were  oilled  dvadAfiaTa,  This  inscription  was, 
without  doubt,  m  the  Carthaginian  language.  We,  however,  have  only  the  Greek  transla- 
tion, whose  author  is  mdmown.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  it  was  a  Greek  travel- 
ler, perhaps  a  merchant,  who  made  a  translation  for  his  own  use ;  and  we  know  what  a 
aeries  of  accidents  must  have  happened  to  bring  down  to  us  this  curious  document,  being 
the  personal  narrative  of  the  commander  of  the  ilrst  voyage  of  discoveiy  on  the  western 
African  coast,  about  fire  hundred  years  before  Christ !  To  this  translator,  therefore,  must 
be  attributed,  in  mj  opinion,  any  irregularities  in  its  form  and  contents ;  they  cannot, 
however,  justify  us  m  asserting  that  there  are  any  interpolations. 

The  more  early  commentators  upon  the  Periplus  are,  Bochart,  in  Geograph.  Sacr.  i.  33 ; 
Campomanes  in  his  Antig.  Marittma  de  Carthaao,  vol.  ii.  j  Dodwell,  in  Dissert.  I.  in  Geo- 
^rapk.  Min.  ed.  Hudson,  vol.  i. ;  and  Bou^uainville,  Mtmtnres  sur  les  deseouvertes  d^ Hanno, 
in  the  Memoir es  de  F Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxvi.  xxriii.,  all  of  whom  make  the 
navigation  of  Hanno  reach  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Besides  these,  two  of  our  most  cele- 
brated geographers  have,  more  recenUy,  bestowed  considerable  labour  upon  the  Periplus, 
but  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  their  conclusions ;  i.  e.  Gosselin  in  his  Recherckes  sur 
la  Geographic  des  Andcns;  and  Mtuor  Rennel  in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus.  The  former 
of  these  so  shortens  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  as  to  make  the  island  Ceme  the  most  southern 
of  the  settlements  he  planted,  the  present  Fedalla,  which  ia  found  under  33j^<*  N.  Lat, 
while  Rennel  so  extends  it,  as  to  place  this  island  about  thirteen  degrees  farther  south, 
under  20^"  N.  Lat. ;  this  difference  naturally  occasions  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  boundarv 
of  the  more  distant  navigation,  which  Gosselin  carries  no  farther  than  Cape  Nun,  in  28**  Ii . 
Lat.,  while  Rennel  extends  it  to  Sierra  Leone,  within  eight  degrees  of  the  equator.  ^  A  dif- 
ference of  reckoning,  which  is  the  more  surprising,  as  Hanno  chiefly  states  the  distances 
according  to  the  number  of  days*  saiL  The  calculation  of  ChMselin,  however,  is  founded 
upon  hj^heses  to  which  but  few  critics  will  be  inclined  to  assent.  First,  he  would  have 
it,  that  the  expression,  without  the  Columns,  must  include  the  strait  itself,  because  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  signify  the  two  rocks  Calpe  and  Abyla  at  the  inner  entrance  of  the 
strait.  In  accordance  with  this  he  computes  fitmi  this  point,  and  not  only  places  the  city 
of  Thymiaterium  within  the  strait,  near  the  present  Ceuta,  but  also  holds  the  promontory 
Soloe,  which  it  cost  Hanno  two  days'  navigation  without  the  Columns  to  reach,  for  Cape 
Spartel,  forming  the  outward  part  of  the  strait  on  the  African  coast.  But  the  expression. 
the  Columns,  is  not  usually  meant  so  much  of  the  rocks,  as  of  the  strait  in  ^neral ;  and 
the  national  resolution  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  Hanno  should  found  colomes  "  without 
the  Columns,'*  certainly  could  bear  no  other  sense  than  that  he  should  plant  settlements  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  nay,  the  following  cities,  according  to 
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M.  Gondin't  own  statementi.  lay  there.  Secondly,  M.  Ooeielin  propoieg  a  oompntatiati, 
by  foUowing  which,  a  day's  tail  will  amount  to  no  more  than  five  great  leagnee,  or  sea  mfles 
(20«1*).  For  88  when  Cooke  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  New  HolUnd  he  eonld  not 
make  more  than  seventeen  leagues  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  ought  not  to  allow  to  Hanno, 
who  lay  by  during  the  night,  and  had  a  whole  fleet  in  company,  more  than  flye  such  leagues 
a  day.  This  comparison,  noweyer,  is  yery  little  to  the  purpose.  Cooke  sailed  along  a  ooaat 
of  which  he  wished  to  draw  an  accurate  map,  while  bis  progress  was  interrupted  by  the 
numerous  coral  reeft  with  which  it  was  beset,  and  which  compelled  him  to  have  constant 
recourse  to  the  plumb-line.  Hanno  had  no  such  hinderanoes,  and  sailed  in  a  dimate  whet« 
the  trade-winds  and  currents,  both  known  to  come  from  tiie  north,  were  in  his  &yonr. 
M.  Oosselin  stands  also  opposed  to  the  express  authority  of  the  most  credible  ancient  writexa, 
who  state  the  day's  navigation  to  be  much  greater ;  namely,  Herodotus  (ly.  86)  at  aeyen 
hundred  stadia,  sixty-eightgeographical  miles,  and  Scylax  (p.  90)  at  five  nundred  stadia, 
fifty  geographical  miles.  These  hypotheses  then  of  H.  Oosselin  being  erroneous,  his  par- 
ticular statements  drawn  from  them  of  course  lose  their  credit.  Itugor  Bennel,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  my  opinion,  makes  Hanno's  voyage  extend  somewhat  too  &r.  I  will  not, 
however,  here  dilute  his  statements  in  detail,  nor  attempt  a  proper  commentaiy  upon  the 
Periplus,  which,  without  maps  drawn  expressly  for  the  purpose,  would  not  be  understood. 
I  shall,  instead  of  these,  make  a  few  remarks,  which  I  tmnk  will  serve  as  general  prindplea 
to  exnlain  it.    Therefore, 

1.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  every  point  can  be  determined  with  certainty,  as  the  an* 
thor  himself  has  not  always  stated  the  number  of  days'  navigation,  and  consequently  not 
the  distance.  Besides  this,  we  have  not  yet,  in  my  opinion,  any  suffidentiy  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  coast  of  this  part  of  Aftiiat,  that  can  serve  us  for  a  guide.  The  reader  wiU 
therefore  necessarily  be  satisfied  with  some  of  the  prindpal  particulars. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  these,  we  must  separate  the  two  great  parts  of  the  voyage,  wbidi 
had  a  double  object ;  first,  that  of  founding  colonies,  and  these,  as  is  apparent  from  the  foet, 
not  for  beyond  the  straits ;  and  secondly,  that  of  exploring  the  more  distant  coast  of  Africa. 
According  to  this,  therefore,  the  length  of  the  day's  voyage  in  the  first  and  latter  part  of  the 
expedition,  though  similar  in  all  otner  respects,  might  not  be  the  same;  for  the  first  put 
was  performed  with  a  whole  heavy-laden  fleet ;  the  second,  vHthout  doubt,  with  one  or  two 
Tesseis.  The  first  part  of  the  voyage  extends  to  the  island  of  Ceme,  the  second  to  the  gulf 
called  South  Horn. 

3.  In  the  first  half  we  come  to  a.  the  dty  of  Thymiaterium,  two  days'  vojnage  from  the 
end  of  the  strait,  or  Cape  Spartd.  Let  us  take  the  day's  navigation  here  with  the  whole 
fleet  at  about  ten  sea  mues—acoording  to  the  above  remarks  a  very  moderate  distance— then 
must  this  dty  be  near  £1  Haratch,  or  between  £1  Haratch  and  Marmora ;  this  cannot  be  for 
from  their  true  situation,  b.  The  promontory  Soloe ;  Hanno  does  not  say  how  for  this  was 
from  Thymiaterium ;  but  it  is  evident  from  nis  narratiye  that  it  must  have  been  the  first 
western  promontory  he  came  to.  Herodotus  also  clears  up  this,  who  not  only  knew  it,  but 
quotes  it  as  the  most  western  point  of  Africa,  Herod,  ii  82.  From  this  I  have  no  doubt  of 
Its  bduff  Cape  Blanco,  near  Arimur,  33"  N.  Lat,  (not  to  be  confounded  wit}i  the  southern 
Cape  Blanco,  20*  N.  Lat.,)  which  they  would  reach,  according  to  the  above  calculation,  in 
two  da]^'  voyage  from  Thymiaterium :  and  I  prefer  this  on  the  above  grounds  to  Cape  C^ 
tin,  whidi  is  one  day  fiurther  to  the  south,  and  therefore  adopted  by  Rennel.  c.  The  snooea- 
nve  settlements  of  Acra,  GFytte,  Cariconticos,  Melitta,  and  Arambys,  lay  at  about  a  day  and 
half  8  sail  from  the  promontor3r ;  they  must  therefore  have  stood  in  the  districts  of  Saim  or 
Asafy,  just  beyond  Cape  Cantin,  about  32*  N.  Lat  The  ^;reat  river  LexitaB,  at  which  their 
next  arrived,  would  then  be  the  river  Morocco,  (on  which  is  built  the  dty  of  ihe  same  name,; 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Tendt  From  this  point  to  the  island  of  Ceme.  the  last  of  the  settle- 
ments, the  number  of  days'  navigation  is  not  stated ;  hence  the  condunon  that  the  vojrage 
from  the  Columns  to  Ceme  may  have  been  just  as  long  as  that  from  Carthage  to  the  Columns. 
If  the  distances  be  judged  equal,  then  the  island  of  Ceme  must  be  sought  for  beyond  Cape 
Bojador,  where  it  is  placed  by  Migor  Rennel,  imder  20*  N.  Lat  I  cannot,  however,  bdieve 
that  in  the  same  length  of  time  they  would  make  the  same  veay,  as  from  Carthage  to  the 
Pillars  they  navigated  a  wdl-known  sea,  where  they  had  no  obsbuctions,  and  might  sail  as 
well  by  night  as  oj  day ;  but  beyond  the  PiUars,  in  a  sea  of  which  they  were  entudr  igno- 
rant, much  more  circumspection  was  necessary.  I  think  it  therefore  more  probable  that  the 
island  or  islands  of  Ceme  must  be  sought  for  dther  near  Mogador,  31|*,  or  near  Santa  Cms, 
80|*.  But  though  the  situation  of  this  place  remains  rather  uncertain,  there  cannot  be  any 
great  error  in  determining  that  of  the  others. 

4.  The  second  part  of  the  expedition,  starting  from  Ceme,  is  simply  a  voyage  of  diaooveiy, 
and  must  as  such  oe  considereo.  This  was,  however,  a  double  voyage.  The  first  time,  Han- 
no proceeded  southwards,  and  came  to  a  great  river.  Ml  of  crocodiles  and  hhipopotamusca. 
The  number  of  days  this  occupied  is  not  mentioned,  but  as  no  such  river  is  round  short  of 
the  Senegal,  I  hold  that  to  be  the  one  meant  From  this  point  tfie  expedition  returned,  from 
causes  not  stated,  back  to  the  island  of  Ceme ;  but  it  commenced  from  this  place  the  second 
voyage,  in  whicn  the  number  of  days'  navigation  is  mostly,  though  not  always,  noted ; 
namely,  first  twdve  days'  voyage  along  the  coast  till  they  came  to  high  mountains ;  then  two 
days'  voyage  to  a  bay,  where  they  took  in  water ;  then  five  days*  navigation  forther,  till  they 
came  to  another  ba^,  which  was  named  the  West  Horn :  together  nineteen  days'  voyage. 
After  this  the  expedition  proceeded  along  the  hot  region  of  Thymiamata,  without  detennin- 
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ixig  the  number  of  dayg'  naTigation.  Then  four  days'  Toyage  to  the  high  moontain  called 
Go<f«  Chariot;  and  then  again  three  days*  more  to  the  hay  call^  South  Horn,  whence 
they  turned  hack.  If  we  now  allow  four  days  for  the  yoyage  along  tiie  country  of  Thymia- 
mata,  the  whole  will  make  a  voyage  of  thirty-one  days  £rom  Ceme.  Now,  as  in  this  whole 
Toyaffe  the  current  as  well  as  the  wind  was  always  uvourable  to  the  navkratorsi  as  will  be 
found  noted  upon  Rennel*8  maps,  it  certainly  is  a  very  moderate  computation  to  estimate  a 
day's  navigation  at  forty  geographical  mile»=12|  sea  miles,  which  nuUies  the  whole  distance 
firom  Ceme  amount  to  1200  geographical  miles.  Taking  the  island  of  Ceme  to  be  near  San- 
ta Cruz,  this  will  bring  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oambia,  and  it  seems  a  fair  ooniecture  that 
the  bay  called  South  Bom  was  in  fact  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  the  West  Horn  that  of 
the  Senegal.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  called  the  mouths  of  rivers  their  horns.  If 
this  be  granted,  then  the  computed  distance  leads  at  once  to  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  which 
I  take  for  the  hot  country  of  Thymiamata,  and  Mi^or  Rennel  has  already  so  validly  shown, 
that  all  the  particulars  related  exactly  correspond  with  this  conjecture,  uiat  it  wotud  be  su- 
perfluous thereupon  to  dwell  any  longer.  Against  M.  Oosselin,  to  whom  this  voyage  ap- 
peals much  too  long,  I  will  only  oppose  the  single  &ct  which  I  have  already  set  forth  at  page 
84,  but  which  has  escaped  his  observation,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Carthaginians 
had  a  regular  intercourse  by  sea  with  the  Gold  Coast,  to  which  Hanno's  voyage  of  discovery 
probably  first  paved  the  way. 


YI.  Fragments  of  the  Account  given  hy  the  Carthaginian  commander  BimUcOf  of 
the  Countries  of  Europe  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hereuies, 

(Taken  from  Rvrvs  Fasrus  Avxamrs,  Ora  Maritimat  ed.  WxaviDoap,  Poeta  LaOni  Minom, 

torn.  v.  p.  8.) 

Besides  the  expedition  of  Hanno,  another  was  fitted  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
sent,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  western  coast  of  Europe.  A  narrative  also  of 
this  vojrage,  similar  to  that  of  Hanno's,  was  extant  in  antiquity/  but  unfortun- 
ately has  not  descended  to  us.  Festus  Avienus,  however,  made  use  of  it  in  the 
above-mentioned  metrical  composition,  which  was  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  relation  Probus.  The  poem  is  only  valuable  from  its  bringing 
us  acquainted  with  many  ancient  geographers,  but  is  come  down  to  us  in  a  veiy 
impenect  state ;  and  almost  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  collection  of  materials 
than  a  finished  poem.  It  is  deficient  in  order,  contains  many  repetitions,  and 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  clear  notion  of  the  coast  which  he 
describes.  See  the  notice  of  it  by  Professor  Ukert,  (which  is  rendered  more 
valuable  by  a  map,)  in  '\Oeographie  der  Griechen  und  Bomer,  Th.  ii.  Abth,  L  the 
second  Appendix.  I  have  extracted  only  those  passages  which  relate  to  the 
document  of  Hanno  and  Carthage. 

I.  Ora  Maritima,  v.  80—130. 

Terrse  patentis  orbis  effuse  jacet, 
Orbique  rursus  unda  drcumfunditur, 
Sed  qua  profundum  semet  insinuat  salum 
Oceano  ao  usque,  nt  gums  hie  nostri  maris 
Longe  enlicetur,  est  Atlanticus  sinus. 
Hie  Gaddlr  urbs  est,  dicta  Tarteesus  prius : 
Hie  sunt  ColumnsB  pertinads  Hercubs, 
Abila  atque  Calpe :     «         «         «         « 
******* 
£t  prominentis  hie  ju^  surgit  caput, 
(GBstrymnin  istud  dixit  eevum  antiquius) 

I.  Ora  Maritima,  v.  80—130. 

Where  the  ocean  flood  presses  in,  and  spreads  wide  the  Mediterranean  waters,  lies  the 

Atlantic  bay;*  here  stands  Oadira,  of  old  called  Tartessus:  here  the  Pfllars  of  Hercules, 

Abyla,  left  of  Libya,  and  Cedpe.'    «  «  •  •  •  Here  rises  tne  head  of  the  promontory,  in 

olden  times  named  CBstrymnon,*  and  below,  the  like-named  bay  and  isles  ;^  wide  they 

1  Fliny,  ii.  67.    Et  Hanno,  Carthaginis  potentia  florente,  ciicumvectus  a  Oadlbns  ad  flnem  Anbis, 
aaviffationem  earn  prodidit  scrtpto :  slcut  ad  extent  Europn  noscenda  missus  eodem  tempore  Himilcon. 
s  The  bay  between  Cape  Vincent  and  Trafalgar. 

*  Something  is  here  probably  left  out,  as  he  likewlae  mentions  a  second  bay. 

*  The  promontory  ot(B»irymnxm  must  be  sought  for  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  We  may  take  it 
for  Qip  PiaU  Terrte,  or  some  other ;  for  how  can  an  accurate  statement  be  expected,  where  the  poet 
himself  teems  to  have  had  but  a  very  confiised  idea  of  the  subject. 

'  &  Sinus  CEstrymnicuB,  et  Insula  (Estrymnides. 
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Molesqne  eelsa  sazei  fiwtigii 
Tota  in  tepentem  maxime  vergit  notom. 
Sub  h^jiu  autem  prominentis  yertioe 
Siniu  aehiadt  inoolis  (Estrymnicus, 
In  quo  insuls  aese  exserunt  (Estrmmides, 
Laxe  jaoentes,  et  metallo  diTites 
Stanni  atque  plumbi,  muta  tib  hie  gentis  est, 
Superbus  animus,  efficax  sollertia 
Neg^otiandi  cura  jugig  omnibus : 
Notisoue  cymbii  turbidum  late  fretum, 
Et  beUuod  gurgitem  oceani  secant. 
Non  hi  carinas  quippe  pinu  texore, 
Aoereve  norunt,  non  abiete,  ut  usus  est, 
Cuirant  fiaselos :  sed  rei  ad  miraculum 
Navigia  junctis  semper  aptant  pellibus, 
Corio^ue  Tastnm  seepe  porcumint  salunu 
Ast  hmc  duobus  in  sacram  (sic  insulam 
Dixere  prisci)  solibus  cunus  rati  est. 
HsBc  inter  undas  multam  oespitem  jacet, 
Eam^ue  late  gens  Hibemorum  colit. 
Pxopm^ua  rursus  insula  Albionum  patet. 
Tartessiisque  in  terminos  (EstxTmnidum 
N^otiancu  mos  erat :  Carthagmis 
Ettam  coloni,  et  yulgus,  inter  Heroulis 
Agitans  columnas,  wee  adibant  squora  : 
Qu»  Himilco  Poenus  mensibus  vix  quatuor, 
Ut  ipse  semet  re  probasse  retulit 
Enayigantem,  posse  transmitti  adserit. 
Sic  nulla  late  nabra  propellunt  ratem, 
Sic  se^nis  humor  axiuons  pigri  stupet, 
A^jicit  et  illud,  plurimum  inter  guigites 
Exstare  fucum,  et  sspe  vir^lti  vice 
Retinere  puppim.    Dicit  hic  nihilominus, 
Non  in  profundum  terga  dcmitti  maris, 
Parroque  aquarum  rix  supertexi  solum ; 
Obire  semper  hue  et  hue  ponti  feras, 
Narigia  lenta  et  languide  repentia 
Intematare  belluas. 

II.  T.  268—274. 

-  Namque  ex  ea 


Oeryona  quondam  nuncupatum  aooepimus. 
Hic  ora  late  sunt  sinus  Tartessii ; 
Dictoque  ab  amni  in  hsBc  loconmi  puppibus 
y ia  est  diei ;  Oaddir  hic  est  oppidum : 
Nam  Punicorum  lingua  oonceptum  locum 
Gaddir  vocabat,  ipsa  Tartessus  nrius 
Cognominata  est ;  multa  et  opmens  dvitas 
^YO  Tetusto,  nunc  egena,  nunc  brevis. 
Nunc  destitnta,  nunc  ruinarum  agger  est. 
Nos  hoc  locorum,  prseter  Herculaneam 
Sollennitatem,  yidmins  miri  nihil. 

stretch  and  are  rich  in  metals,  tin,  and  lead.  There  a  numerous  race  of  men  dwell,  en- 
dowed with  spirit,  and  no  slight  industry,  busied  all  in  the  cares  of  trade  alone.  They 
nayiffate  the  sea  on  their  barks,  built  not  of  pines  or  oak,  but  wondrous !  made  of  mkiruL 
and  leather.  Two  days'  long  is  the  voyage  thence  to  the  Holy  Island,  once  so  called,  which 
lies  expanded  on  the  sea,  the  dwelling  of  the  Hibernian  race :  at  hand  lies  the  isle  of  Al- 
bion.* Of  yore  the  trading  voyages  from  Tartessus  reached  to  the  (Estrymnides  ;  but  the 
CarthaginiaJu  and  their  colonies  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  navigated  on  this  sea,  which 
Himilco,  by  his  own  account,  was  upon  during  four  months ;  for  here  no  wind  wafted  the 
bark,  so  motionless  stood  the  indolent  wave.  Sea-weed  abounds  in  this  sea,  he  says,  and 
retards  the  vessel  in  her  course ;  while  the  monsters  of  the  deep  swarm  around. 

II.  v.  268-274. 

Far  off  is  seen  Oeryon*s  hold ;  here  wide  expands  the  bay  of  Tartessus,  and  fronv 

the  river  thither  is  one  day's  voyage ;  here  lies  the  town  of  Gadira,  of  yore  called  Tartessus ; 
then  great  and  rich,  now  poor  and  fallen ;  where  I  saw  nought  great  but  Hercules*  festival. 

I  These  statements  clesrly  show,  that  the  (EtirymmtU  Islands  were  situate  in  the  nelKbbourfaood  of 
Bibemia  and  Albion ;  they  only  agree  with  the  SciUy  islands,  which  ore  eighty  mUes  (hun  the  Irish 
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III.  T.  804—317. 
GerontM  aroem  etpromineiu  fani,  uttupra 
SumuB  elocuti  dutrnet  medium  Salum  ; 
Interque  celaa  cantium  eedit  sinus. 

Jugum  ad  secundum  flumen  amnlum  CTolvitur : 
Tartessiorum  mons  dehinc  attoUitur 
SilTis  opacus,  hinc  Erythea  est  insula 
Difiusa  glebiun,  et  juris  olim  Punici : 
Habuere  primo  quippe  eam  Carthaginis 
PriscflB  eoloni :  interflusque  sdnditur 
Ad  continentem  quinaue  per  stadia  modo 
ErjrtKea  ab  arce,  qua  aid  oocasus  est, 
Veneri  marinse  consecrata  est  insula, 
Templumque  in  ilia  Veneris  et  penetral  carum, 
Oraculumque. 

IV.  V.  375-412. 

Ultra  has  Columnas,  propter  EuropiB  latus, 
Vioos  et  urbes  incols  Caztbaffinis 
Tenuere  quondam :  mos  at  iUts  hie  erat, 
Ut  planiore  texerent  fundo  rates, 
Quo  crmba  tergom  fiisior  brerius  maris 
Prflelaoeretor,  porro  in  ooddnam  plagam 
Ab  his  eolumnis  guigitem  esse  interminum, 
Late  patere  pela^is,  extendi  salum, 
Himilco  traoit.    Nullus  haec  adiit  nreta, 
Nullus  carinas  asquor  illud  intulit, 
Desint  quod  alto  flabra  propeUentia, 
Nullusque  puppim  spiritus  cooli  juyet : 
Dehinc  quod  fethram  quodam  amictu  vestiat 
Caligo,  semper  nebula  condat  suigitem, 
Et  crassiore  nubilum  prsstet  die. 
Oceanus  iste  est,  orbis  effusi  procul 
Circum  latrator,  iste  pontus  maximus. 
Hie  gur^  oras  ammens,  hie  intimi 
Salis  inngator,  hie  parens  nostri  maris. 
Plerosque  quippe  extrinsecus  eurvat  sinus, 
Nostmmque  in  orbem  vis  profundi  illabitur, 
Sed  nos  loquemur  maximos  tibi  (^uattuor. 
Prima  hujus  ergo  in  cespitem  insmuatio  est 
Hesperius  SBstus,  atque  Atlanticum  salum ; 
Hyrcana  ruisus  unda,  Caspium  maie ; 
Sfuum  Indicorum,  terga  fluctos  Persia ; 
Arabsque  gurges  sub  tepente  jam  Noto. 
Hunc  usus  olim  dixit  Oeeanum  yetus, 
Alterque  dixit  mos  Atlantieum  maro. 
Lonffo  explicatur  gurges  hujus  Ambitn, 
Proaudturque  latere  prolixe  Tago, 
Plerumque  porro  tenue  tenditur  salum, 
Ut  rix  arenas  subjacentes  occulat 
Exsuperat  autem  gurgitem  fiicus  frequens, 
Atque  impeditur  sestus  hie  uligine ; 
Vis  belluamm  pdagus  omne  intematat, 
Multusque  terror  ex  feris  habitat  freta. 

III.  T.  304-317. 

OexTon's  fort  and  temple  overtops  the  sea ;  a  line  of  rocks  crowns  the  bay :  near  the 
second  rock  disembogues  the  riyer.  Close  by  rises  the  Tartessus'  mount  beoecked  with 
wood.  Next  foUows  the  island  Erythea,  ruled  by  the  Carthaginians,  for  in  early  days  the 
Carthaginians  had  there  planted  a  colony.  The  arm  of  the  sea,  which  divides  it  from  the 
continent  and  from  the  fort,  is  but  five  stadia  broad.^  The  island  is  sacred  to  Marine  Venus, 
it  contains  her  temple  and  oracle.* 

IV.  y.  375—412. 

Beyond  the  Pillars,  on  Europe's  coast,  Carthage's  people  of  yore  possessed  many  towns 
and  places.  Their  practice  was  to  build  flat-bottomed  barks,  ror  the  convenience  of  navi- 
gating shallows;  but  westward,  as  Himilco  tells  us,  is  open  sea ;  no  ship  has  yet  ventured 
on  this  sea,  where  the  windy  gales  do  not  waft  her,  and  thick  fogs  rest  on  the  waters.  It  is 
the  ocean  which  far  roars  around  the  land ;  the  unbounded  sea. — ^This  the  Carthaginian 
Himilco  saw  himself;  and  from  the  Punic  records  I  have  taken  what  I  tell  thee. 

*  Theielbre  a  small  inlet  near  Tartessus,  like  the  opposite  coast ;  perhaps  8t.  Pedro,  opposite  Cblek- 
lana.  *  Probably  Astarte :  see  above,  p.  65. 
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To  the  Carthaginian  docomentB  also  bekmgs  a  Panic  inacription«  which  Pro- 
fessor Hamacker  of  Leyden,  Diatribe  akquat  monmnmUorwm  muper  m  Africa 
repertorum  interpretaitionem  exhibema^  ^^^'H^  ^^'  ^^^  refers  to  the  Tintage ;  bat 
privy-councillor  G.  Kopp,  (Hddelbeiv  Year-book^  1^24,)  on  the  contrary,  takes 
It,  I  think  rightly,  for  an  epitaph,  ana  translates  it:  Deploramt/amiUa  tradOmm 
(pontum)  dam  operata  ut  (tntuUtJ  ad  lapidem  nodranu  Baal  Haman  (Deaa 
SolisJ  V09  tubfecit  guecidendo  tempora.  Lex  (fatum)  HaMsad  ^Uum  Abamel  smb- 
jeeit.  The  inscription  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Bres,  published  in  MaUa 
AnUea.  Another  epitaph,  ^ven  by  bishop  Munster,  is  so  uncertain,  that  Pro- 
fessor Kopp  could  K>rm  no  judgment  respecting  it.  It  makes  mention  of  a  col- 
lege of  pnests. 


YII.  FragmenU  of  the  Works  o/Mago  an  Ruibandry. 
<8ee  abofre,  p.  4&) 

[I  deem  it  advisable,  on  many  accounts,  to  give  here  a  collection  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  only  works  of  Carthaginian  literature  of  which  any  remains  aie 
extant.  The  informadon  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  is  very  interesting'. 
They  plainly  evince  that  agriculture  was  considered  in  Carthage  as  the  most 
honourable  employment,  and  was  followed  by  the  first  men  in  the  state.  It 
further  appears  that  every  branch  of  husbandry,  and  certainly  with  such  helps 
to  human  mdustry  as  were  then  known,  was  cultivated.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  work  of  Mago  was  not  the  only  one  of  this  kind,  as  Hamilcar  and  the  Car- 
thaginian writers  in  general  are  mentioned  with  him  (No.  17).  How  much 
indeed  must  have  been  written  previously,  to  complete  a  work  like  that  of  Mago'a 
in  twenty-eight  books !  Its  valae  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
Columella,  who  caUs  Mago  the  father  of  Suebandry,  Should  some  of  his  rides 
not  seem  convincing  to  our  aeiiculturists,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote 
in  Africa,  and  that  tnerefore  they  cannot  fairly  judge  of  his  works,  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

The  name  of  Mago  and  Hamilcar  were  very  common  among  the  Carthaginians. 
Which  Mago  and  Hamilcar  are  in  this  case  to  be  understood,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  thus  much,  however,  we  know,  th^  were  both  renowned  ^erals,  who 
devoted  the  leisure  which  their  profession  of  arms  left  them,  to  agriculture.  Bat 
that  this  Hamilcar  was  not  the  &ther  of  Hannibal,  will  be  readily  acknowledged 
by  every  one,  who  remembers  that  the  latter  must  have  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  tife  out  of  his  native  country.  I  think  I  do  not  err  m  taking  this  Ms^  to 
be  the  same  with  the  general  who  first  established  the  dominion  of  CarthagCy 
(Justin,  xix.  2,)  who  was  contemporary  with  Cyrus,  and  the  founder  of  that 
house  which  for  above  a  centiny  stood  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  whose 
genealogy  I  have  given  in  the  next  uspendix.  Hamilcar,  then,  would  be  his 
son,  and'the  same  who  fell  in  battle,  480  b.  c,  against  Gelon  in  Sicily.  And  be- 
sides, if  my  conjecture,  which  I  think  highly  probable,  be  admitted,  that  Hanno 
and  Himilco,  who  founded  colonies  in  Afinca  and  Europe,  and  explored  their 
coasts,  were  his  sons,  it  will  throw  a  stream  of  light  upon  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Carthaj^an  history;  and  account  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  state* 
with  a  family  of  heroes  at  its  head,  which,  during  three  generations,  rave  it 
chiefs,  illustrious  for  their  deeds  as  generals,  writers,  and  adventurers ;  and  who, 
with  the  noble  simphcity  of  the  truly  great,  and  therein  only  faithful  to  their 
nature,  returned  to  the  ploughshare  when  their  countiy  no  longer  needed  their 
services.] 

I.  From  Yaxbo  de  Be  Ruitiea. 

1.  The  worth  (nobiUtas)  of  the  writers  hitherto  quoted,  is  eclipsed  b;^  Ma^ 
the  Carthaginian,  in  the  Punic  language,  as  he  comprised  the  subject  in  its  vari- 
ous branches  in  twenty-eight  booEs,  which  Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica  trans- 
lated into  Greek  in  twenty  books,  and  sent  to  the  praetor  Sextius,  whereto  he 
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added  many  things  from  the  above-mentioned  Greek  writers,  and  omitted  eight  of 
the  books  of  M  ago.  Diophanes  brought  these  from  Bithynia,  in  six  books,  and 
sent  them  to  ki^  Dejotanis.    Varro,  i.  1, 10. 

2.  Mago  and  Diom'sius  wrote,  that  mares  and  female  mules  do  not  bring  forth 
till  twelve  months  after  they  have  been  impregnated.    Varro,  i  1,  %. 

3.  Upon  the  health  of  black  cattle  I  have  borrowed  a  mod  deal  from  the  books 
of  MajTO,  which  I  make  my  herdsmen  carefully  read.     Varro,  iL  5,  18. 

4.  There  are  two  sorts  of  feeding ;  one  upon  the  lands  for  black  cattle,  the 
other  in  the  farm-yard  for  poultry,  doves,  bees,  etc.  Of  these  Mago  of  Carthage 
and  Cassius  Dionysius  have  treated  in  several  parts  of  &eir  works.  Sejus  of 
Sicily  seems  to  have  read  these,  and,  in  consecjuence  of  it,  to  have  raised  more 
produce  on  a  single  fieirm,  than  others  upon  theur  whole  estate.    Varro,  iiL  2^  13. 

II.  From  CoLVMELUL  d^  Bit  Ruttiea^ 

5.  Diophanes  from  Bithynia  has  collected  together,  in  six  books,  the  whole  of 
Dionysius  of  Utica,  the  translator  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  whose  works  fill 
many  volumes.    Col.  LI,  10. 

6.  But,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  we  would  honour  above  all,  Mago 
the  Carthaginian,  the  father  of  husbandry,  whose  twenty-eight  well-known 
books,  in  consequence  of  a  setuUui  eonsuUum,  have  been  rendered  into  Latin. 
Col.  i.  1, 13. 

7.  This  I  believe  is  what  Mago  the  Carthaginian  would  express,  who  begins 
his  work  with  the  followine  sentence :  "  Who  would  buy  an  estate,  let  him  sell 
his  house,  that  he  may  no  longer  be  encumbered  with  his  town-house,  but  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  that  upon  his  land.  He  to  whom  an  abode  in  the  city  lies 
close  at  heart,  has  no  need  of  a  country  estate." 

8.  Bemocritus  and  Mago  praise  a  north  aspect  for  the  vine ;  because  they  be- 
lieve it  bears  most  in  this  situation.  But  in  goodness  it  will  not  surpass  others. 
Col.  iv.  12,  5. 

9.  In  the  planting  of  vines,  let  the  sides  of  the  trenches  every  now  and  then 
be  lined  witn  stones,  which  should  not,  however,  be  above  five  pounds'  weight,' 
For  these,  says  Mago,  keep  out  the  wet  in  winter,  and  in  the  summer  the  moist 
and  damp  from  the  roots. — ^Even  so  this  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pressed- 
ont  grapes,  mixed  with  dung,  strengthens  the  seed  laid  in  the  earth,  because  it 
draws  new  roots ;  but  this  in  wet  and  cold  weather  warms  at  the  proper  time, 
and  in  summer  nourishes  the  young  vines,  and  makes  them  fruitful.  If,  nowever, 
the  soil  in  which  the  vine  is  set  be  poor,  then  must  rich  earth  be  found  and  put 
in  the  trenches.    Col.  iii.  15,  4, 5. 

10.  For  the  pruning  of  the  vine  once  every  two  vears  suits  very  well.  The 
best  time,  however,  as  Mago  says,  is  the  spring,  berore  the  shoots  become  long, 
because,  being  stHl  full  of  sap,  they  may  be  easiest  and  most  evenly  cut,  and  they 
do  not  oppose  the  siekle.    (fol.  iv.  10. 

1 1.  Mago  the  Carthaginian  adds  also  to  the  rule  for  setting  the  vine :  that  the 
seed  being  planted,  the  trench  should  not  be  immediately  filled  up,  but  half  of  it 
left  to  the  following  year;  by  which,  he  says,  the  root  of  the  pumt  is  forced  to 
strike  downward.    Cfol.  v.  5,  4. 

12.  In  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  there  are  certain  rules  for  the 
farmer  to  attend  to,  which  Maeo  the  Carthaginian  has  thus  laid  down  for  his 
instruction.  The  steer  should  be  younf,  strong,  with  large  ioints ;  long,  black- 
ish, and  stiff  horns;  broad  and  curled  forehead,  rough  ears, black  eyes  and  lips, 
white  and  distended  nostrils,  long  and  bowed  neck,  white  dewlap,  which  should 
hang  down  lo  the  knees,  abroad  chest,  large  haunches,  a  spacious  belly,  extended 
sides,  bioad  loins,  exact  and  even  pace,  reatnd  buttocks,  straight  legs,  not  far 
asunder,  and  rather  short  than  long,  stiff  knees,  lon^  and  hair^  tail,  a  short  and 
thick  head,  red  or  brown  colour,  and  soft  to  the  toucti.    Col.  vi.  1,  2, 3. 

13.  The  castration  of  calves  should  be  performed,- according  to  Mago,  while 
they  are  voung,  and  not  with  an  iron,  but  with  a  split  rod,  with  which  the  testi- 
cles should  be  pressed  together  and  gradually  squashed.  See  further  in  CoL  vi.. 
26,l,sqq. 
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14.  Some  writers,  not  to  be  passed  by,  as  Cato,  and  before  him  Mago  and 
Dionysius,  mention,  that  the  foaling  of  she-mules  was  so  &r  from  being  con- 
sidered a  prodigy  in  Africa,  that  it  was  almost  as  common  as  that  of  mareSi. 
CoLiv.  37,  3. 

15.  Mago,  as  well  as  Democritus  and  Virgil,  asserts,  that  at  certain  times  bees 

Eroceed  from  the  belly  of  a  slaughtered  youne  cow.    Mago  asserts  that  it  also 
appens  in  the  paunch  of  oxen.    CoL  iz.  15,  S. 

Id.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  among  bees  the  ancient  brood  should  be  en- 
tirely destroyed,  which  I,  referring  to  Mago,  do  not  maintain.    CoL  ix.  15, 3. 

17.  History  informs  us  that  neither  the  Carthaginian  nor  Greek  writers  (upon 
forming),  nor  even  the  Roman,  have  neglected  to  attend  to  small  matters.  For 
Mago  ue  Carthaginian,  and  Hamilcar,  neld  it  not  beneath  their  dignity,  when 
they  were  unoccupied  by  war,  to  contribute  thereby  their  quota  to^mds  human 
life.    CoL  xiL  4, 2. 

18.  Mago  gives  directions  for  making  the  very  best  sort  of  wine,  (pasBum  opU- 
mum,)  as  I  myself  have  done.  Take  bunches  of  grapes,  quite  ripe,  and  well 
boiled;  take  away  the  dry  or  &ulty  parts;  form  a  frame  of  stakes  or  forks, 
spreading  thereon  a  layer  of  reeds ;  spread  the  grapes  upon  these,  and  place 
them  in  the  sun,  covering  them  at  night  from  the  dew.    When  they  are  dry, 

fluck  off  the  berries,  throw  them  in  a  cask,  and  make  of  them  the  first  must, 
f  they  have  well  drained,  put  them  the  sixth  day  in  a  vessel,  press  them,  and 
take  the  (first)  wine.  After  adding  thereto  must,  quite  cold,  the  berries  must  be 
again  pounded  and  pressed.  The  second  wine  may  then  be  placed  in  a  pitched 
vessel  lest  it  become  sour.  After  twenty  or  thirty  days,  when  it  has  fermented, 
clear  it  off  into  another  vessel,  whose  cover  must  be  immediately  stopped  close, 
and  covered  with  a  skin.    Col.  xii.  39,  1, 2. 

19.  Mago  the  Carthaginian  directs,  that  the  pomegranate  should  be  dipped  in 
hot  sea-water,  then  rubbed  with  flax  or  tow  tiu  they  lose  their  colour;  tney  are 
next  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  and  afterwards  hung  up  in  a  cool  place. 
Before  being  used  they  must  be  soaked  in  cold  fresh  water  for  a  night  or  day. 
He  also  recommends  that  they  should  be  smeared  over,  when  fresh,  with  thick 
chalk,  and  hung  up  in  a  cool  place ;  before  usine,  steep  them  in  water  to  get  oflT 
the  chalk.  He  also  gives  another  method,  which  is  to  lay  them  by  lavers  in  a 
new  earthen  vessel,  strewing  saw-dust  between  every  layer,  till  the  vessel  be  full, 
then  place  on  the  cover,  which  must  be  carefully  smeared  over  with  thick  glue. 
CoL  xii.  44,  5,  6. 

20.  Mago  recommends  that  the  olive-tree  should  be  planted  in  a  dry  soil,  soon 
affcer  the  autumnal  equinox,  before  the  shortest  day.    CoL  de  Arb.  17,  1. 

III.  From  PALLADirs  de  Re  Buetica. 

21.  Mago  advises  that  the  trench  in  which  vines  are  planted,  shoidd  not  be 
filled  up  at  once,  but  gradually,  which  causes  the  roots  to  strike  the  deeper. 
Pallad.  Ihb.  x.  3. 

22.  Mago  gives  instructions  for  the  castration  of  calves,  etc.  (See  above^ 
No.  la)    PaUad.  Miff.  viL  1. 

IV.  From  the  'inniA'TPIKA,  BasU,  1538. 

23.  When  a  horse  suffers  from  violent  asthma  {Hottvoi^)  he  draws  in  one  side, 
his  eves  are  dull,  if  not  both,  at  least  the  right  one,  his  mouth  is  hot,  and  he 
stumbles  in  his  gait.  This  disease,  if  taken  at  the  beginning,  may  with  proper 
care  be  easily  cured.  Examine,  therefore,  closely  the  shape  of  the  horse;  if  he 
draws  in  his  right  side  he  will  be  soon  healed,  but  if  he  draws  in  the  left  it  is  a 
chance  if  he  gets  over  it.  One  of  his  veins  must  be  opened,  and  a  draught  ad- 
ministered composed  of  crocus,  myrrh,  nard,  white  pepper,  pure  honey,  old  oil, 
resin  oO  (JXalov  po^tvov),  seethed  together  in  honey  water.  Midiemm  Veterwarif 
Ub.  ii.  p.  95. 
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V.  From  Plinii  HUt.  Natural. 


24  Among  the  trees  which  are  raised  from  kernels,  Mago  is  particularly 
copious  upon  nuts.  Almonds  should  be  planted  in  soft  loam,  towards  the  south. 
They  thrive  best  in  hard,  warm  soils ;  in  rich  and  damper  ones  they  become  un- 
firuitfiil  or  die.  The  best  sort  to  plant  are  the  sickle-formed,  after  they  have  been 
three  days  soaked  in  muddy  water.  They  should  be  set  with  the  top  downwards ; 
the  sharp  side  towards  the  north :  they  are  planted  in  triangles,  a  palm  from 
each  other;  and  should  be  watered  every  ten  days  till  they  become  of  a  good 
size.    Plio.  xvii.  1 1. 

25.  Mago  recommends  that  poplars  should  be  planted  in  trenches,  which  have 
been  prei)ared  a  year  before,  whereby  they  imbibe  the  sun  and  rain.  If  this 
direction  is  not  followed,  let  a  fire  be  made  therein  two  months  before  planting, 
which  must  only  be  done  after  rain.    Plin.  xvii.  16. 

26.  Mago  says  of  olive  trees,  that  they  should  be  planted  sevenW-five  feet  from 
each  other;  or,  in  hard  soil,  exposed  to  the  wind,  at  least  forty-nve  feet  Plin. 
xvii.  19. 

27.  Mago  says  that  the  olive  tree  should  be  planted  upon  hills,  in  dry  and  stiff 
soil,  between  autumn  and  winter.  In  rich  and  damp  soil,  between  harvest  and 
winter.  It  may  easily  be  seen  that  these  directions  were  intended  for  Africa. 
Plin.  xviL  30. 

28.  Even  kings  have  written  upon  agriculture,  as  Hiero,  Attains  Philometor, 
and  Archelaus ;  also  generals,  as  Xenopnon,  and  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  whose 
work  was  so  honoured  by  the  senate,  that  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
it  sent  the  libraries  of  that  city  to  the  king's  there,  it  caused  his  work  in  twenty- 
eight  books  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
Punic  language,  among  whom  D.  Silanus,  belonging  to  one  of^  the  first  families, 
surpassed  all  others.    Plin.  xviii  7. 

29.  Mago  goes  rather  beyond  the  mark,  and  not  according  to  what  is  evidently 
best,  when  he  desires,  that  he  who  would  take  a  &rm  should  sell  his  house.  As 
he,  however,  thus  opens  his  preface,  he  shows,  at  least,  that  it  requires  great 
industry  and  attention.    Plin.  xviii.  7- 

90.  Concerning  the  manner  of  grinding  or  pounding,  Ma^  says,  that  maize 
should  be  first  sprinkled  with  water,  then  cleaned,  then  dned  in  the  sun,  and 
pounded  in  a  mortar.  Barley  the  same.  Twenty  measures  thereof  should  be 
moistened  with  two  measures  of  water.  Lentils  should  be  first  dried,  then 
lightly  pounded  with  the  bran ;  vetches  just  the  same.  Sesame  must  be  first 
s^ed  m  warm  water,  then  rubbed  and  thrown  into  cold,  when  the  chaff  will 
float  on  the  top;  it  must  then  be  dried  in  the  sun  upon  linen  cloths.  Plin. 
xviii.  23. 

31.  Mago  directs  that  the  albucum  should  be  mown,  if  it  has  blown,  at  the  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  He  also  says,  the  Greeks  named  pUtana^  (what 
we  call  adder's-tongue,)  arrow-head,  among  the  Sagittaria,  PUn.  xxi.  68,  69. 
The  further  translation  of  the  passage,  which  shows  how  accurately  Mago 
treated  of  the  various  sorts  of  rushes,  requires  botanical  explanations.  The 
above  shows  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  Greek  literature. 


VIII.  On  the  Genealogy  of  the  ruling  Bouses  of  Carthage. 

Thb  whole  tenor  of  Carthaginian  history  and  government  is  much  easier  appre- 
hended by  our  observing,  that,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  wars,  single  families,  throughout  many 

generations,  stood  at  its  head.  Among  these,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  the 
rst  and  most  important  is  that  of  Mago,  which  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
gave  generals  to  the  republic.  The  genealogy  of  these  houses  is  interwoven 
with  great  difficultiesi  because  in  Carimge  there  were  no  fiunily  names,  and  the 
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descent  of  each  member  can  only  be  known  by  the  fether's  name  being  stated. 
It  may,  however,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  house  of  Mago,  be  coUected  from 
Justin  and  Diodorus,  as  the  following  attempt  will  show,  in  which  I  have  set 
down  the  authority  for  every  statement. 

1.  Mago,  the  founder  of  the  house,  became  also  the  founder  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian predominancy^,  by  the  introduction  of  military  discipline  and  tactics  in 
the  army.  Justin,  xix.  1.  As  his  sons  were  contemporary  with  Darius  H3^tas- 
pes,  he  must  have  been  the  contemporary  of  Cambyses  and  Cyrus,  between  550 
—500  B.  G.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  who  in- 
herited at  the  same  time  his  power  and  matness.  They  were  engaged  in  the 
African  and  Sicilian  wars.    Justin,  zix«  1.    The  first  of  them, 

2.  Hasdrubal,  was  eleven  times  general,  and  four  times  enjoyed  triumphs. 
Justin,  six.  1.  He  fell,  sorely  wounded,  in  Sardinia,  when  the  command  de- 
scended to  his  brother, 

3.  Hamilcar.  This  general  carried  on  extensive  wars  in  Sicily,  during  which 
ambassadors  came  to  Carthaee  from  Darius.  He  was  killed  in  tne  Sicilian  wars 
(Justin,  xix.  2)  while  contending  with  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  480  b.  c.  Herod.  viL 
165.    Diod.  i.  p.  420. 

Each  of  these  brothers  left  behind  three  sons.  Justin,  xix.  2.  Those  of 
Hasdrubal  were, 

4.  Hannibal.  5.  Hasdrubal.  6.  Sappho.  All  three  generals,  probably 
in  Africa,  against  the  native  tribes,  by  which  Carthage  was  freed  from  paying 
tribute.    Justin,  xix.  2. 

The  three  sons  of  Hamilcar  were,  Himilco,  Hanno,  and  Gisca  Justin,  xix.  2. 
The  first, 

7.  Himilco,  succeeded  to  his  father  in  the  command  in  Sicily;  lost  his  army 
by  a  pestilence ;  and  killed  himself.  Justin,  xix.  2,  3.  (Other  historians  relate 
the  latter  as  happening  to  the  younger  Himilco,  the  ^ndson,  No.  11.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  Justin  has  here  made  a  mistake.) 

8.  Hanno,  the  second  son  of  Hamilcar,  has  nothing  mentioned  respecting 
him  by  Justin  except  his  name.  According  to  a  conjecture,  not  improbable,  he 
is  held  to  be  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Periplus,  in  which  case,  his  brother 
Himilco  would  be  the  author  of  the  other  Periplus,  (now  lost,)  along  the  coast 
of  Spain.  See  above,  p.  43.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mnno  men- 
tioned bv  Justin,  XX.  5,  and  xxi.  4 ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  is  the  father 
of  Himilco  spoken  of  under  No.  11. 

9.  Gisco,  the  third  son  of  Hamilcar,  is  known  with  certainty  from  history; 
as  well  as  from  Justin,  xix.  2,  and  Diod.  i.  p.  574,  588.  Through  the  defeat  of 
his  father,  he  was  unfortunately  doomed  to  exile,  and  closedvhis  life  at  Selinus. 
Diod.  1.  c.    He  had  a  son  named 

10.  Hannibal,  Diod.  L  p.  590.  A  successful  commander  in  the  Sicilian  wars, 
410  B.  c.  He  was  again  elected  general,  406,  in  the  first  war  against  Dionysius  I., 
and  chose  as  his  colleague,  on  account  of  his  own  great  age,  his  cousin. 

1 1.  Himilco,  (or,  as  ne  is  oftener  called,  Hamilcar,)  the  son  of  Hanno,  of  the 
same  family.  Diod.  L  p.  603.  It  seems  therefore  very  likely  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Hannibal's  father's  brother,  Hanno ;  but  at  all  events  of  the  house  of 
Mago.  He  prosecuted  the  war  with  success,  and  brought  it  to  a  close  in  405. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  it  was  this  same  Himilco  who,  in  the  second  war 
with  Dionysius  I.,  398,  obtained,  as  "king,  the  command  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Diod.  i.  681,  but  who,  in  the  year  396,  losing  his  army  by  the  plague,  secured  a 
safe  retreat  for  the  Carthaginians  that  still  survived,  and  left  the  hired  troops  to 
shift  for  themselves.  After  his  return  to  Carthage  he  made  away  with  himselfl 
Diod.  i.  p.  700,  701. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  with  this  Himilco  his  house  fell  into  decay,  at 
least  there  is  no  proof  that  the  later  senerals  belonged  to  it  His  successor  in 
the  command  was  Mago,  Diod.  i.  p.  7il,  whose  &ther  is  not  named.  He  closed 
the  war,  392,  by  a  trea^.  Diod.  t&.  In  the  third  war  against  Dionysius,  333 
B.  c,  he  again  obtained  the  command  as  king;  but  was  beaten  and  slain.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  quite  a  youth,  was  his  successor,  Diod.  ii.  p.  15,  iriio 
successfully  ended  the  war  in  the  same  year,  by  a  treaty. 
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So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  that  are  left  of  the  history  of 
Carthage  for  the  succeeding  periods,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  single  ruling 
house  previous  to  the  time  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  that  maintained  itself  so  long  at 
the  head  of  the  government  as  that  of  Mago.  What  little  is  left  to  be  said  re- 
specting the  consanguinity  of  the  chiefs  and  generals  of  the  republic  is  as 
follows : 

In  the  war  against  Timoleon  we  read  of,  as  generals,  Mago,  who  lost  the  com- 
mand through  a  defeat,  and  killed  himself,  341  b.  c.  ;  Plutarch.  Op.  i.  p.  244.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  be  the  same  Mago  who  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 
year  383.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hasdrulml  and  Hamilcar,  slain  by  Timoleon, 
340  B.  c.    Plutarch,  i.  p.  248.    Their  family  is  unknown. 

Another  house  now  raised  itself,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the 
public  liberty ;  that  of  Hanno,  who  had  one  son,  Gisco,  and  he  again  two  sons, 
Hamilcar,  and  one  whose  name  is  not  stated,  who  was  the  father  of  Bomilcar. 

1.  Of  Hanno,  the  founder  of  this  fiimily,  nothing  is  known,  if  we  do  not  take 
him  for  the  Hanno  whose  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  revolution,  340  b.  c,  is  de- 
scribed by  Justin,  xxi.  4.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  in  that  case,  change  what  Justin 
says,  namely,  that  all  his  sons  were  executed  with  him,  to  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, from  which  his  son  Gisco  might  then  be  recalled  in  the  same  ^rear,  340. 
Perhaps  this  opinion  will  be  strengwened  by  the  reproach  which  fiomilcar  cast 
upon  the  Carthaginians  for  their  injustice,  Justin,  xxii.  7,  when  he  takes  the  ex- 
amples from  his  own  &mily,  and  among  them  Hanno.  However  this  may  be, 
Hanno  had  a  son  named 

2.  Gisco,  who  was  recalled  from  exile  in  order  to  take  command,  340  b.  c. 
Diodorus,  iL  p.  144;  Plutarch,  in  Timol,  Op.  i.  p.  248.    One  of  his  sons, 

3.  Hamilcar,  (Justin,  xxii.  23,)  a  Carthaginian  of  the  highest  rank,  Diodorus, 
ii.  p.  399,  was  general  ac^nst  Agathocles  in  Sicil;^,  but  beine  made  prisoner  by 
the  Syracusans,  he  was  by  them  put  to  death.  Diod.  ii.  p.  426.  Justin,  xxii.  7, 
confounds  him  with  another  Hamilcar,  who  chiefly  supported  Agathocles,  but 
who  is  carefriUy  distinguished  from  him  by  Diodorus. 

4.  His  BROTHER  (wHose  name  is  not  any  where  mentioned)  is  only  known  by 
being  the  father  of 

5.  Bomilcar,  who,  according  to  Justin,  xxii.  7,  wishing  to  desert  to  Agar 
thocles,  was,  on  that  account,  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians,  308  b.  c.  But, 
accordinc;  to  Diod.  ii.  p.  47^  this  happened  because  he  wished  to  obtain  the 
chief  auuority  by  force. 
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For  the  next  sixty  years  after  this,  when  the  house  of  Barca  attained  the 
lead,  from  247  b.  c,  there  was  no  ruling  femily  in  Carthage.  The  genealogy  of 
this  house,  consisting  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  son  of  Hannibal,  (of  whom  we 
know  nothing  further,)  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  and  his  three  sons,  Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  is  generally  known.  While  of  the  family  of  Hanno  the 
Great,  which  so  long  mamtained  a  preponderance,  history  has  preserved  no 
account 
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IX.  See  page  145. 

Since  the  year  1825,  when  the  last  Gennan  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  con- 
siderahle  advances  have  been  made  in  the  exploration  of  the  intenor  of  Africa. 
By  the  travels  of  Denham  and  Clapperton,  not  only  (as  was  remarked  at  p.  113) 
has  the  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  formerly  placed  eight  decrees  too 
for  eastward,  been  corrected,  so  that  its  western  frontier  town,  Lari,  and  Angor* 
now,  lie  nnder  the  same  meridian  as  Mourzouk  in  Fezzan,  thus  the  continuatioa 
of  the  road  by  Bilma,  the  seat  of  the  Atlantes,  brings  us  directly  upon  it,  but 
also  the  kingdom  of  Cuffii  and  the  Fellatahs,  to  which,  however,  no  information 
of  the  ancients  extend,  are  by  their  means  freed  from  obscurity. 

The  question,  too,  re8{)ecting  the  mouth  of  the  Joliba,  is,  according  to  the 
public  Journals,  now  decided  by  the  journey  of  Lander,  the  former  servant  of 
Clapperton,  in  such  a  way  that  this  river,  changing  its  eastward  course,  and 
tuminjg^  westward,  dischar|;es  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  Bight  of  Be- 
nin ;  ror  that  traveller,  sailing  down  this  stream,  reached  the  sea  in  that  bay, 
and  thus  ascertained  that  the  mouths  of  the  Benin  river  are  those  of  the  Joliba : 
we  still,  however,  hope  for  more  exact  information  on  this  matter. 

But  even  now  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  of  Northern  Africa  or  Soudan 
is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  the  question,  how  it  came  to  be  believed  by  the 
ancients  (a  belief  which  still  exists)  that  the  Nile  flows  from  the  west,  and  that 
it  communicates  with  the  Joliba,  remains  unanswered.  It  has  been  remarked 
already,  that  this  opinion  prevailed  as  early  as  Herodotus,  and  that  he  or  his  in* 
formants  founded  upon  it  tneir  idea,  that  the  stream  which  he  knew  of^  and  which 
the  Nasamones  had  discovered,  was  the  Nile.  As  long  as  the  size  of  the  large 
lake  Tsaad,  discovered  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  is  unknown,  and  the  course 
of  the  White  River  remains  unexplored  to  its  source,  so  long  is  there  still  a  pos- 
sibility that,  at  least  during  the  annual  inundations,  such  a  connexion  of  tneir 
waters  may  still  exist 

A  recent  historian,  the  late  B.  6.  Niebuhr,  has  given  a  sense  to  the  words  of 
Herodotus,  by  which  a  completely  erroneous  idea  of  the  geoeraphy  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  is  attributed  to  him.*  He  assumes  that,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  course  of  the  Nile  immediatelt/  above  Egypt  or  Elephantis  must  be  considered 
as  flowing  from  the  west.  To  a^ree  with  this,  all  that  Herodotus  places  to  the 
south  of  £gypt  up  to  Meroe  and  the  country  of  the  Automoli  (the  emimnts  of 
the  Egyptian  warrior  caste)  falls  to  the  westward :  so  that  on  his  map  Meroe  is 
placed  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Fezzan,  the  land  of  the  Garamantes ;  and  the 
Automoli  near  Bilma.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  one  of  those  paradoxes  which 
are  so  abundant  in  this  writer,  though  we  willingly  do  justice  to  his  acuteness 
and  learning  in  other  respects.  But  though  Herc^otus  brings  the  Nile  from  the 
west,  and  founds  upon  this  notion  the  conjecture,  (for  only  as  such  does  he  give 
it,  ii.  33,)  that  the  Nile  in  Libya  runs  parallel  with  the  Danube  in  Europe ;  he 
has  no  where  stated  that  this  is  its  direction  immediately  above  Egypt  and  Ele- 
phantis. He  rather  asserts  the  contrary,  since  he  makes  it  first  run  by  the  An-* 
tomoli ;  and  according  to  his  notion  the  stream  which  the  Nasamones  cuscovered 
is  probably  the  Nile  (ii.  32,  33).  But  they  did  not  reach  this  river  till  they  had 
crossed  the  desert,  consequently  it  lay  much  deeper  in  Africa.  Besides,  how 
could  Herodotus  have  formed  such  an  opinion,  when  he  not  only  clearly  drew 
his  knowledge  from  persons  who  had  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  above 
Egypt  to  Meroe,  but  had  also — he  himself  having  been  at  Elephantis  (ii.  31) — 
seen  the  contrary  ? 

The  long-celebrated  Tombuctoo  also  has  been  at  last  reached  by  the  French 
traveller  Caillie,  and  described  by  him  in  his  Voyatfs  a  Tombuctoo  (p.  292).  It  is 
true,  that  in  splendour  and  size  it  is  far  from  answering.the  expectation  previously 
entertained  respecting  it  Nevertheless,  it  still  appears  as  an  important  place 
of  trade,  especially  as  a  staple  for  salt,  so  considerable  an  article  of  commerce 
even  in  ancient  times. 

1  J  DiMtertaHon  on  the  Geogmpk^  qf  HerodoHu,  toilh  a  Map  ;  and  Betearehe*  inio  ike  History  qfihe 
SejftkituUt  Gttm,  end  SamuUiaiu,  translated  from  the  German  of  B.  6.  Nielrahri  in  8vo.   Oxford,  ISM. 
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How  old  the  present  Tombuctoo  may  be  we  do  not  know ;  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  Edrisi,  who  vTote  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  is  found 
in  Leo  Africanus  in  the  fifteenth.  But  Ptolemy  {OeograpK  iv.  6)  places  his 
Niger-Metropolis  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niger,  in  lat.  1/*  4ff  and  long.  25*» 
wmch,  after  the  reduction  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  necessary  with  him,  gives 
18*  long,  from  Ferro,  which  suits  the  spot  on  wnich  Tombuctoo  stands  in  our 
latest  maps.  This  then  shows  at  least  thus  much,  that  in  his  age  a  considerable 
town  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Tombuctoo ;  whether  such 
was  the  case  in  that  of  nerodotus  we  are  unable  to  determine. 
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X.  I%e  IVaveU  of  Mr.  JSaekina  into  JBikiopia. 

Draveli  in  Ethiopia^  above  the  second  eaiarfut  of  the  Nile.  exhUnHnq  the  state  of  that 
eotuUry,  and  its  various  inhabit€mtSt  under  the  dominion  of  Mohamea  AU,  and  ilbtsirat- 
ituf  the  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Meroe,  by  O.  A.  Hos- 
hms,  Esq.  f  with  a  map,  and  ninety  iUustraiions  of  the  tenmles,  pyramids,  etc,  ofMeroe^ 
Gibel  el  Sirkel,  Solib,  etc.,  from  drawinas  finished  on  the  spot,  by  the  author,  and  oit 
artist  whom  he  employed,    Large  4to,  xyi  and  367  pp.  1836.    Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  work  that  has  been  yet  published  upon  ancient  Ethi- 
opia, and  especially  upon  Meroe,  which  was  the  CTeat  object  of  the  authoi's 
journey,  ana  for  which  he  prepared  himself  not  only  by  a  lonc^  abode  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  in  order  to  study  the  monuments  of  these  countries,  but  also  in  Egypt, 
where  he  resided  a  whole  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  He  set  out  from  Thebn 
in  Upper  Egypt,  February  1st,  1833,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ancient  city  of 
Meroe,  and  arrived,  on  his  return,  at  Wadi  Alfa,  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  when  his  account  closes,  so  that  his  journey  into  Ethiopia 
lasted  four  months  and  a  half.  His  retinue  consisted  of  twelve  persons  whom 
he  hired  to  accompany  him;  amon?  them  was  an  expert  Italian  painter  named 
Baldoni,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  beautiful  drawings  by  which 
the  descriptions  are  illustrated.  The  work  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  journal ;  to 
which  are  added  four  chapters  on  the  history  and  afl^rs  of  ancient  Meroe. 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  however,  for  us  to  follow  the  author  step  by  step ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  select  such  parts  of  his  work  as  may  serve 
to  extend  our  knowledge  of  these  remote  regions.  He  obtained  from  the  Abab- 
des,  after  some  delay,  eleven  camels,  the  number  he  required.  From  Phils,  he 
at  first  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  but  left  it  to  cross  the  Nubian  deserts  to 
Eorosko,  which  are  already  known  by  the  Travels  of  Bruce  and  Burkhardt,  whom 
this  author  always  mentions  with  great  respect.  The  party  only  in  one  place 
met  with  water,  which  was  salt ;  the  skeletons  of  famished  travellers  and  dead 
camels  were  lying  in  heaps  along  the  way.  Near  Macharif,  the  present  capital 
of  Nubia,  they  again  reacned  the  Nile,  and  henceforward  continued  their  journey 
along  the  river ;  and  thus,  after  passing  the  confiux  of  the  Astaboras  and  the 
Nile,  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March  at  Meroe,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia. 
The  town  has  entirely  disappeared ;  the  Necropolis  with  its  pyramids  alone  re- 
mains. With  these  we  are  already  acquainted  from  the  accounts  of  Caillaud; 
but  the  descriptions  and  drawings  here  given  us  are  much  more  complete  and 
accurate.  "  Never,"  says  he,  **  were  my  feeling  more  ardently  excitea  dian  in 
approaching,  after  so  tedious  a  journey,  to  this  magnificent  Necropolis.  The 
appearance  of  the  pyramids  in  the  distance  announc^  their  importance ;  but  I 
was  gratified  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations  when  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  pyramids  of  Geezah  are  ma^ificent,  but  for  picturesque 
efiect  and  elegance  of  architectural  design,  I  infinitely  prefer  those  of  Meroe. 
I  expected  to  find  few  such  remains  here,  and  certainly  nothing  so  imposing,  so 
interesting  as  these  sepulchres,  doubtless  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Ethiopia. 
I  stood  for  awhile  lost  in  admiration.  From  every  point  of  view  I  saw  mag- 
nificent groups,  pyramid  rising  behind  pyramid,  wnilst  the  dilapidated  state  ol 
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many  did  not  render  them  less  interesting,  though  less  betmtifdl,  as  works  of  art 
I  easily  restored  them  in  my  imagination,  and  these  e^cts  of  the  ravages  of  time 
carried  hack  my  thoughts  to  more  distant  aces."  The  author  first  gives  the 
.position  of  the  single  p3n'amids  in  a  general  plan,  in  which  we  remark  twenty- 
one  in  greater  or  less  preservation,  as  well  as  the  traces  of  several  others.  These, 
however,  are  only  the  pyramids  of  the  principal  group,  which  the  author  first 
reached,  on  the  west  siae  of  the  river.  But  he  mentions  three  groups,  in  which 
eighty  pyramids  may  he  counted.  The  principal  group  is  situate  on  a  hill,  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  river.  Drawings  of  some  of  mem  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  his  work,  with  their  dimensions.  The  largest  is  sixty  feet  high, 
and  the  same  in  diameter.  Most  of  them  may  he  ascended,  hut  others  are  with- 
out steps.  One  has  a  window,  hut  it  is  only  an  architectural  ornament,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  All  have  a  portico  with  an  entrance,  which 
always  faces  the  west  The  principal  group  contains  thirty-one  pyramids,  and 
the  plan  of  twenty-three  of  them  may  he  distinctly  traced.  Another  group  con- 
tains thirteen ;  two  out  of  three  other  groups  consist  each  of  two ;  a  third,  of  six. 
At  the  distance  of  6500  feet  from  the  chief  ^up  towards  the  west  may  he  dis- 
cerned the  remains  of  twenty-six  pyramids,  Sil  orthem,  however,  in  ruins.  The 
porticoes  generally  contain  a  room  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length  and  as  many 
in  hreadth,  the  fa^es  of  which  are  much  ornamented.  We  may  clearly  recog- 
nise in  them,  says  the  author,  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  propylons.  At  the  end 
of  most  of  these  porticoes,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  there  is  the  representation 
of  a  monolithic  temple,  with  sculptures,  which  are,  however,  much  defaced.  It 
is  evident  that  attempts  have  heen  made,  either  from  curiosi^  or  rapacity,  to 
break  open  several  of^these  temples.  No  where  is  there  the  slightest  vestige  of 
their  having  contained  corridors ;  probahly  they  were  erected  over  wells,  in  which 
the  bodies  were  deposited.  The  entrance  of  one  of  these  porticoes  was  arched, 
from  which  the  autoor  infers  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  arch, 
which  he  considers  to  have  originated  in  Ethiopia.  But  the  example  of  a  single 
one,  which  may  possibly  have  been  built  at  a  later  period,  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. And  even  had  the  arch  been  known  in  Egypt,  it  could  not  have  been 
indoduced  in  the  temples,  where  everything  was  done  in  conformity  to  the 
strict  rules  laid  down  by  the  priests,  from  which  no  departure  was  allowed. 

The  walls  of  the  portico  are  adorned  with  sculptures,  of  which  fac-similes  are 
here  given.  They  consist  of  processions  with  libations  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  a  goddess,  or,  as  the  author  supposes,  a  queen  represented  as  a  goddess.  The 
principal  figure,  which  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  covered  with  a  long  close  robe, 
which  is  not  usual  with  Egyptian  figures.  The  whole  fieure  is  unlike  the  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  also  distinguisned  by  marked  corpulency,  wtiich,  as  is  weU  known, 
is  considered  one  of  the  principal  beauties  in  the  East  Two  other  sheets  contain 
a  representation  of  a  second  procession  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  tne  sex  of  the  principal  figure,  or  to  distinguish 
whether  it  is  a  king  or  a  aueen.  From  the  work  of  Caillaud  we  know  that  there 
are  also  representations  of  military  subjects,  such  as  the  execution  of  prisoners, 
but  none  of  these  are  here  repeated.  And  whenever  discrepancies  are  found  be- 
tween the  drawings jriven  here  and  those  of  Caillaud,  the  author  vouches  for  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Baldoni's  and  of  his  own,  the  latter  of  which  were  executed 
partly  with  the  assistance  of  the  camera  lucida.  The  pyramids  are  of  sandstone. 
The  quarries  from  which  they  were  built  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  mountains. 
Time,  and  the  effects  of  a  tropical  sun,  have  given  them  a  brownish,  almost  a 
black  tinge.  The  climate  is,  nowever,  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  these 
monuments.  Hence  the  dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  them  is  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  great  age. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Meroe,  except  some  masonry,  and 
some  of  the  bricks  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  the  houses  were  built.  As  at 
Memphis,  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  a  temple  or  palace :  the  City  of  the  Dead 
alone  remains!  Gazelles  now  fearlessly  pasture  upon  the  plain  which  sur- 
rounded it ;  the  neighbouring  hills  abound  in  wolves  and  hyeenas.  But  the  name 
Meroe  still  lives  in  that  of  a  neighbouring  village.  From  thence  the  author 
went  to  Shendy,  which  is  sufliciently  known  from  the  accounts  of  Burkhardt 
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The  town  now  only  contains  from  3000  to  3500  inhabitants,  and  from  six  t6 
seven  hundred  houses.  The  bazaar  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  slaves 
and  camels ;  sheep  and  goats  are  also  sold  there.  The  coloured  portraits  of  its 
inhabitantSi  of  both  sexes,  show  that  their  complexion  was  brown,  but  not  black. 
Before  their  subjection  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  Shendv,  Dongolafa,  and  other 
towns,  had  their  own  chiefs,  (meleks,)  who  were  more  or  less  subject  to  the  great 
melek  of  Sennaar ;  these  were  so  many  petty  tyrants,  who,  with  their  families, 
constituted  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Now  they  are  all  subject  to  Hurschid 
Bey,  the  governor  of  Sennaar,  who  sends  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
slaves  annually  to  Cairo  to  the  pacha. 

From  S  bendy  the  author  went,  on  the  9th  of  March,  through  the  desert  to  the 
ruins  of  Mezara  or  Wadi  Owataib,  which  are  already  known  from  Caillaud,  and 
drawings  of  which  are  aeain  given  here ;  and  reached  them  on  the  following  day, 
the  lOtn  of  March.  "I  was  surprised  to  find  such  extensive  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  such  a  situation,  as  it  were,  in  the  interior  of  the  desert  They  con- 
sist of  a  building  containing  temples,  courts,  corridors,  etc.,  which  were  not  only 
destined  for  religious,  but  also  for  civil  and  domestic  purposes,  and  upon  the 
whole  measured  2854  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  small 
temple,  fortjr-seven  feet  long  and  forty  wide,  which  is  evidently  the  principal 
temple.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  which  on  the  north  side  is  double. 
The  interior  contains  four  columns.  The  temple  is  approached  hj  a  long  cor- 
ridor. At  each  side  of  the  gate  to  which  the  corridor  leads,  there  is  a  colossal 
image  hewn  in  the  wall ;  but  it  is  mutilated,  the  head  and  arms  being  wanting. 
The  style  of  the  one  is  tolerably  good ;  that  of  the  other  far  inferior.  An  ac- 
curate notion  of  the  buildings  whicn  surround  the  central  temple  cannot  be  con- 
veyed by  description ;  they  must  be  referred  to  in  the  plan.  Tnis  is  the  building 
in  which  the  reviewer  in  his  inquiries  respecting  Meroe  thought  he  recognised 
the  old  temple  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  He  considered  himself  borne  out  m  Uiis 
assumption  partly  by  its  situation  in  the  desert,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  and  partly  by  the  eni^atic  plan  of  the  building  itself,  whilst  the  four 
columns  in  the  interior  immediately  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  destined  to 
support  the  sacred  ship,  by  means  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  oracles  of 
Ammon  were  delivered,  and  a  representation  of  which  may  be  seen  on  many  of 
his  temples  in  Thebes.    This,  however,  was  limited  expressly  to  the  central  tem- 

Ele,  as  It  is  obvious  that  the  surrounding  buildings  were  not  erected  all  at  once, 
ut  gradually,  as  occasion  required,  and  especially  as  residences  for  the  priests. 
But  the  author,  who  elsewhere  generally  coincides  in  the  opinions  of  the  reviewer, 
here  objects  that  the  temple  would  have  had  hieroglyphs  upon  it.  He  cannot 
form  any  more  definite  conjecture  as  to  its  purpose  than  that  the  whole  was  per- 
haps a  pleasure-castle  of  the  king's,  or  that  it  may  have  served  as  a  hospital. 
The  reviewer  is  far  from  being  bigoted  to  his  own  opinion,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  its  destination  was  of  a  religious  nature,  as  the  principal  building  was  a 
temple,  the  smallness  of  which  win  not  excite  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  ship  of  the  oracle  ,*  and  as  for  the  want  of 
hieroglyphs,  the  six  columns  of  the  portico,  according  to  Caillaud,  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  furnished  with  them.  We  willingly  leave  this  to  the  judgment  of  the 
readers,  especially  as  the  reviewer  has  not  made  this  assumption  the  basis  of 
further  hypotheses;  and  the  above  remark,  that  the  whole  building  only  arose 
gradually,  also  serves  to  explain  the  traces  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  we  know 
Rom  Diodorus  that  the  temple  was  still  standing  uninjured  in  the  Ptolemaic 
age,  in  which  king  Ergamenes  overthrew  the  priestly  aristocracy. 

From  this  monument  the  author  went  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Abu-naga, 
of  which  nothing  more  than  the  area  is  given,  and  a  drawing  representing  two 
pillars,  which  are  also  without  hieroglyphs.  The  author  consioers  these  from 
their  style  to  be  the  oldest  monuments  of  ancient  Meroe,  "for,"  he  observes, 
"  the  absence  of  hierogljrphs  is  either  a  proof  of  the  highest  or  of  a  later  an- 
tiquity. From  hence  ne  intended  to  go  to  the  ruins  of  Mezaurat,  eleven  miles 
distant,  for  the  first  accounts  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Caillaud ;  this  plan, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  relinc^uish.  Even  at  the  ruins  of  Maga  they  had 
been  disturbed  by  lions,  whose  vicinity  was  announced  by  their  traces  and  their 
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roar;  it  was  only  by  kindling  fires  at  night  that  they  could  scare  them  away. 
The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these  unbidden  guests  in  case  they  pene- 
trated farther  into  tne  desert,  was  depicted  as  so  great  that  his  companions  re-- 
fused  to  follow  him,  and  thus  he  saw  himself  reluctantly  obliged  to  return.  To 
afcend  the  White  River  to  its  source  the  author  considered  at  present  impractica- 
ble, on  account  of  the  feelings  which  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  entertained 
towards  the  pacha  of  Egypt. 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  author  set  out  from  Shendy,  on  the  opposite  Me- 
tammah,  on  his  return.  He  determined  to  return  by  another  route,  namely,  to 
the  west  of  the  Nile,  through  the  desert  Bajoudah,  his  description  of  which  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  This  desert  is  not  destitute  of 
trees  and  springs ;  the  sand  is  not  very  deep,  and  in  many  places  there  was  a 
pleasing  prospect  The  immediate  object  of  his  journey  was  Gibel  el  Birkel, 
with  its  monuments,  and  the  place  called  Meraweh,  in  wnich  the  ancient  name 
itself  has  been  preserved,  and  in  which,  even  without  this,  may  be  recognised  a 
colony  from  ancient  \teroe.  They  reached  it  on  the  22nd  of  March.  Tne  plan 
and  the  drawings  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  CaiUaud,  but  he  assures 
us  that  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to  attain  the  utmost  possible  exactness,  in 
which  respect  generally  the  author's  work  may  claim  the  preference,  as  he  had 
taken  a  skilful  artist  into  his  service  for  the  purpose.  The  monuments  here 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  temples  ana  pyramids.  The  temples  stand 
at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  hill,  350  feet  m  height  Two  of  them  are  entirely  in 
ruins,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  mountain ;  two  are  excavated  in  the  rock ; 
the  others,  eight  in  number,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  perceived,  are 
above  ground.  They  are  built  in  the  Egyptian  st^le,  and  upon  them  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  three  Pharaohs  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Sabaco,  Senachus, 
Tirhako,  who  also  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  whose  reigns  fall  between  800  and  700 
B.  c,  to  which  period  must  also  be  referred  the  erection  of  these  monuments. 
The  author  has  not  only  given  an  exact  architectural  description  of  them,  with 
^und-plans  and  drawings,  but  also  of  the  ornaments  on  their  walls,  represent- 
ing processions  and  military  scenes,  which  are  already  known  from  CaiUaud,  but 
are  here  drawn  more  minutely,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.  The  Necropolis,  consisting  of  pyramids,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  by  Gibel  el  Birkel,  the  other  on  the  east  side 
near  Nuri.  They  are  in  better  preservation  than  those  of  ancient  Meroe,  and 
also  have  porticoes ;  the  highest,  near  Nuri,  is  eighty-ei^ht  feet  high.  They  are 
also  of  sandstone,  and  the  reliefs  around,  and  in  the  porticoes  likewise,  represent 
religious  processions  and  military  subjects.  The  spectacle  of  all  these  rums  pro- 
duced a  grand  impression.  *<  I  felt,"  says  the  autnor,  **  that  I  was  indnbi^bly 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  once  rich  and  flourishing  country.**  The  pyramids  may  be 
ascended,  but  not  without  great  trouble.  The  height  of  most  of  them  is  between 
thirty  and  sixty  feet  The  plan  exhibits  fourteen  pyramids  near  Gibel  el  Birkel. 
Those  at  Nuri,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  are  more  dilapidated ;  the  author 
reckons  them  among  the  most  ancient  monuments ;  the  number  of  those  at 
Nuri  is  thirty-five,  only  fourteen  of  which  are  in  any  degree  of  preservation. 
The  subjects  described  on  the  walls  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  mausolea  of 
kings  and  queens. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  the  author  embarked  at  Meraweh  on  his  return,  descended 
the  Nile,  and  on  the  10th  arrived  at  Don^lah.  Dongolah  is  a  lively  town,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  vanous  parts.  The  bazaars  were  abund- 
antly stocked,  as  were  the  slave  markets,  of  which  there  were  several,  classed 
according  to  the  diflference  of  age  and  sex.  The  slaves  chiefly  came  from  Abys- 
sinia; the  greater  part  of  them  are  sent  to  Egypt.  Dongolah  formerly  had  its 
own  chiefs  or  meleks,  but  it  is  now  under  the  supremacy  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt, 
who  has  a  governor  there.  Much  interesting  information  is  given  concerning 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  manners  and  customs.  He  continued  his  journey 
upon  the  river,  which  he  descended  as  far  as  the  island  Argo,  in  order  to  see  and 
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Tolt  had  broken  out  in  the  province  of  Mahas,  which  it  was  neoeasaiy  that  be 
should  traverae.  As  it  was  impossible  to  continue  his  journey  in  that  directioii« 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Bongolah.  It  was  not  until  the  reduction  of  the 
insurgents  had  been  effected  that  the  joume;^  could  be  continued,  which  was 
performed  partly  upon  the  Nile  itself,  but  cmefly  alon^  its  left  bank.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  his  diary  ends  with  his  amval  at  the  second  catar- 
act of  the  Nile,  at  Wadi  HalfiEL 

Four  more  chapters  follow :  the  first  two  on  the  history  of  Meroe,  the  next  on 
its  trade,  and  the  last  on  its  art  The  history  of  Meroe  is  founded  upon  those 
passages  in  sacred  as  well  as  profane  writers,  which  mention  that  city ;  with  the 
assistance,  however,  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  temples,  (as  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  the  author  saw  and  carefully 
copied,  are  uniformly  added,)  wnilst  especial  use  has  been  made  of  the  accounts 
of  Rosellini,  to  whom  the  audior  does  full  justice.  A  field  for  investigation  is 
here  opened  upon  various  points,  (e.  g.  when  the  author  identifies  the  Sethos  of 
Herodotus  witn  Tirhako,)  but  into  which  we  cannot  follow  him  without  exceed- 
ing our  limits.  It  may,  however,  be  here  remarked,  that  the  author  in  these 
four  chapters  concurs  upon  the  whole  in  the  opinions  of  the  reviewer,  to  which 
he  often  refers,  and  according  to  which  Meroe  was  the  mother-country  of  the 
worship  of  Ammon,  which  extended  itself  from  thence,  by  means  of  colonies,  into 
Egypt,  and  may  consequently  in  so  far  be  called  the  mother-country  of  civitiia- 
tion,  which  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  this  worship;  a  connexion,  how- 
ever, which  was  first  extended  and  matured  in  Egjrpt.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  here,  as  the  reviewer  must  naturaUy  refer  to  his 
writings.  Thus  much,  however,  he  must  observe,  that  gratified  as  he  must  be 
once  more  to  see  the  results  of  those  investigations  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness,  he  must  still  protest  against  its  beinfi;  supposed  (as  has  alr^y 
been  asserted  in  an  English  journal)  uiat  he  subscribes  to  all  the  author^s  con- 
clusions. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  valuable  copper-plates  and  vignettes  with 
which  the  work  is  furnished,  and  which  are  in  various  respects  highly  instructive. 
This  may  especially  be  asserted  of  the  coloured  portraits  of  the  races  of  those 
regions  whose  complexion  may  here  be  distinctly  recognised.  The  vignettes 
represent,  for  the  most  part,  landscapes,  and  are  chiefly  executed  with  the  camera 
lucida.  The  lamr  sheets,  which  exhibit  drawings  of  the  monuments,  give 
partly  the  genenu  plans,  partly  the  ruins  in  their  present,  and  some  of  them  in 
their  former  state,  as  far  as  this  can  still  be  ieco^:nised.  At  the  end  of  the  work 
there  is  a  drawing  on  four  large  sheets,  representing  a  grand  procession  in  one  of 
the  royal  sepulchres  of  Theb^,  (according  to  the  author,  Thutmosis  III.,  c  1500 
B.  c.,)  on  wnich  are  delineated  the  three  races,  namely,  the  red  or  brown,  the 
black,  and  the  white ;  besides  which  it  exhibits  various  species  of  animals,  even 
the  giraffe  and  the  elephant,  and  many  varieties  of  monkeys ;  other  objects  of 
trade,  as  described  in  Hal.  III.  97  and  114,  are  also  represented,  concerning 
which  the  author  has  treated,  and  given  an  explanatory  commentary.  The 
large  map  annexed  comprehends  the  whole  region  of  the  Nile  with  its  rivers 
from  15^0  N.  Lat  to  its  mouths. 


XL  A  comparison  of  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the  author  upon  the  high  antiquitjf  of 
Eg}fptf  with  those  of  ChampolUon  and  BoseUini, 

Thb  progpressive  development  of  ethnographical  science,  and  the  more  accurate 
examination  and  study  of  ancient  monuments,  have  been  of  the  utmost  service  to 
these  researches ;  and  in  the  various  editions  and  translations  of  this  work,  which 
have  been  called  for  since  its  first  appearance,  (in  a  very  imperfect  form,  in  the 
year  1793,)  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  the  age,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  every  new  light  which  time  and  increasing  information  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject  Egypt  in  this  respect  has  been  more  highly 
favoured  than  any  other  country  without  the  limits  of  Europe.    Military  and 
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scientific  expeditions  have  greatly  extended  our  infonnation  respecting  its' 
monuments  and  history.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  so  far  as  science 
is  concerned,  was  undertaken  in  1828  and  18&,  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  Tuscany,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Champollion 
and  Roseilini.  To  whom,  indeed,  could  more  properly  have  been  confided  such 
a  charge  than  to  the  learned  Orientalist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  learned 
essay  upon  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  ?  To  him  was  committed  the 
task  of  examining  and  developing  his  own  system  upon  the  very  spot  to  which 
it  referred.  A  cruel  destiny,  nowever,  did  not  allow  him  to  put  together  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected ;  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
when  a  premature  death  tore  him  from  his  literary  labours,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring a  grammar  of  hieroglyphics,  the  publication  of  which  is  still  anxiously 
expected. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that  those  exertions  which  Mr.  Champollion 
began,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend  every  way  fitted  for  the  task,  Roseilini,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Pisa,  are  still  continued  by  that  gentleman. 
This  great  work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  parts  already  finished,  and 
now  lying  before  us,  could  scarcely  have  been  confided  to  abler  hands.  The 
plan  on  which  the  collection  is  made  is  deserving  of  much  praise ;  it  is  divided 
into  several  sections,  the  subjects  being  arranged  under  separate  heads ;  the  first 
contains  the  historical  part,  the  lives  of  the  kings ;  the  others  treat  of  public 
and  private  life,  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
author,  who  is  much  opposed  to  all  hypotheses,  and  who  has  well  studied  the 
language  and  writings  of  this  nation,  strictly  confines  himself  to  the  explanation 
of  Its  monuments.' 

Of  the  entire  work,  /  monumefUi  deP  Egitto  e  delta  Nubia,  designaii  ed  tUustrati 
dal  doUore  Ippolito  MoseUmi,  the  first  part,  in  two  volumes,  I  monumenH  itorici, 
has  only  as  yet  appeared.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  superb  atlas,  containing  por- 
traits of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  inscriptions  belon^ng  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,  for  me  to  mention  that  I  do  not  purpose  to 
enter  upon  a  detailed  criticism  of  this  work,  for  which,  indeed,  I  do  not  possess 
the  means.  My  object  is  simply  to  point  out  in  what  particulars,  and  how  far, 
the  principal  results  of  these  investigations  confirm  or  contradict  the  opinions 
I  have  adopted  in  my  works.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  tne  two 
volumes  published  by  M.  Roseilini  only  treat  of  the  chronological  history  of  the 
kings  and  various  d3niasties  of  Eeypt ;  and  say  nothing,  as  yet,  upon  politics  or 
commerce,  the  objects  to  which  1  have  more  particularly  turned  my  attention. 
But  before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  feel  bound  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  even  though  I  should  thereby  incur  the  charge 
of  presumption  for  calling  in  question  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  seen  the 
country  and  examined  its  monuments  upon  the  spot 

The  history  of  Egypt,  arranged  according  to  the  thirty-one  incomplete  djrnas- 
ties  of  Manetho,  is  divided,  as  regards  its  sources,  into  two  parts  or  periods ;  one 
comprising  the  seventeen  first  dynasties,  the  other  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirty- 
first.  It  IS  only  of  this  latter  period,  about  eighteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  that  any  monuments  remain,  or,  if  any,  they  are  mere  fragmentary 
morsels  of  very  trifling  importance.  It  consequently  follows,  that,  for  this  period, 
Champollion  and  Roseilini  are  scarcely  more  advanced  than  other  historians 
who  have  not  visited  Egypt ;  and  this  dispenses  me  from  dwelling  upon  those 
few  points  in  this  portion  of^history  in  which  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  those 
learned  Orientalists.  In  the  second  period,  in  which  they  find  monuments  and 
inscriptions  to  consult  and  interpret,  the  case  is  altogether  difierent 

I.  On  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation. 

I  have  represented  the  Egyptians  as  an  aboriginal  people  of  Afirica,  and  as 
descended  from  the  same  race  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  Niibia.  This  race 
insensibly  spread  itself  by  colonies  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into.  Lower 
Egypt    I  have  confined  this  assertion,  however,  to  the  superior  castes  of  priests 

■  Introduslone,  p.  z. 
2  K 
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and  wariion;  since  it  appears,  according  to  the  velatioos  of  the  _ 
themselTes,  that  it  was  a  saoeidotal  caate,  emigrated  from  Meroe,  which,  6y  the 
aid  of  its  niipoia  and  saperior  intelligence,  founded  a  dominion  over  the  nomad 
tribes,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  £|ypt  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Rosel- 
lini,  althoi4;h  he  does  not  mention  Meroe,  but  only  dtes  the  generic  name  of 
Ethiopia.*  I  shall  show,  a  Httle  farther  on,  that  ChampoUion  also  held  the 
same  opinion,  which  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  statements  of  other 
travelleTS  quoted  in  my  work. 

2.  FomdatUtnef  the  JkniSlaUB  of  Egypt, 

These  were  formed,  according  to  my  representations,  hj  colonies  transported 
from  Meroe  into  Upper  Egypt  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  My  grounda 
for  this  opinion  are  the  ordinary  propagation  of  nations  in  hish  antiquity, 
coupled  with  what  Herodotus'  tells  us  of  this  custom  among  tne  priesu  of 
Meroe,  and  of  some  of  those  colonies  to  which  oracles  were  attached,  as  Thebes 
in  £gypti  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and  even  Dodona  in  Greece,  which 
the  Thebain  priests  claimed  to  have  founded.  I  have  shown  also  that  there  ia 
still  found  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Meroe,  a  little  sacerdotal  state,  that  of  Da- 
rner, devoted  at  once  to  conmierce  and  oracles.' 

Eveiy  one,  moreover,  must  perceive,  as  I  have  frequently  proved  as  regards 
Egypt,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  these  colonies  that  the  central  point  of  each 
01  them  should  consist  of  a  sanctuary  or  temple. 

ChampoUion  has  laid  down  his  notions  respecting  the  first  population  and 
civilization  of  Egypt,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  viceroy,  before  his  departure 
for  France/  According  to  this,  first,  Egypt  was  peopled  b^r  colonies  from  Abys- 
sinia and  Sennaar  (Meroe) ;  secondl^r,  the  Egyptians  derive  their  origin  from 
the  race  of  Berbers,  or  Nubians ;  tmrdly,  these  Berbers  arrived  in  Egypt  as 
nomades,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  fourthly,  in  taking  to  agri- 
culture and  a  settkd  form  of  life,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  cities  which  in 
course  of  time  became  great  and  powerful ;  fifthlv,  the  most  ancient  of  which 
cities  were  Thebes,  Edfou,  and  others ;  Middle  and  Lower  £{;ypt  were  not  in- 
habited till  a  later  period ;  sixthly,  in  the  beginning,  the  Egyptians  were  eovemed 
by  priests,  each  canton  having  its  pontifi^  who  h^  other  priests  under  his  com* 
mand,  and  who  reigned  in  the  name  of  some  deit^. 

The  sacerdotal  caste  was  overthrown  by  the  mihtary  caste,  whose  chiefs  raised 
themselves  to  the  rank  of  kings  about  2200  years  b.  c,  the  epoch  at  which  the 
regular  establishment  of  royal  power  took  place  in  Egypt 

The  points  upon  which  ChampoUion  and  myselfagree  and  diffi^r  may  now 
very  easily  be  seen.  I  cannot  think  that  the  first  tribes  which  came  into  Egypt, 
founding  colonies  and  buUding  temples,  could  be  nomades  altogether  so  barbar- 
ous. But,  fuUy  beUeving  that  the  germs  of  civUization  were  brought  from  Meroe 
into  Egypt  with  the  worship  of  Ammon,  I  am  stiU  willing  to  adlmit,  that  it  did 
not  ipow  and  flourish  untU  it  was  brought  into  this  latter  country. 

With  regard  to  the  victory  gained  by  the  warriors  over  the  priests,  not  only  la 
this  fiict  d^titute  of  proof,  but  it  is  refuted  by  aU  the  following  history,  in  which 
the  sacerdotal  caste  always  holds  the  highest  place.  If,  at  the  commencement, 
these  pontifb  reigned  in  the  various  distncts  of^Egypt  in  the  name  of  some  deity, 
and  not  of  a  king,  they  were  themselves  naturaUy  princes  or  kinss,  even  though 
they  did  not  bear  that  title.  Hence  also  it  follows  that  their  auuiority  was  con- 
nected with  the  temples.  It  wiU  consequently  be  seen,  that  with  little  more  than 
the  difference  of  title,  this  agrees  with  my  assertions ;  for  these  cantons,  placed 
with  their  capitals  and  temples  under  uie  dominion  of  independent  pontiffi, 
formed,  in  reality,  so  many  Uttle  states.  ChampoUion  bimselT  would  undonbt- 
edlv  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  examine,  leisurely 
and  seriously,  the  notions  which  he  only  hastily  put  together  in  the  shape  of 
a  memoir. 

1  RoMlUni,  U.  p.  318.  •  Herodotus,  H.  29.  •See  aboTe,  p.  ifS. 

«  Lettne  Acritet  d'Egypte  et  de  Nable,  p.  4S1-440. 
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3.  Of  the  9evenUen  first  VynasHet  of  Manetho. 

I  must  here  refer  my  readers  to  the  comparison  made  in  my  fourteenth 
Appendix,  of  the  dynasties  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Manetho.  Neither 
Herodotus  nor  Diodorus  distinemshes  these  d^pasties;  one  merely  observes 
that,  according  to  a  list  given  nim  by  the  priests,  (probably  of  Memphis,) 
the  first  king,  Menes,  had  three  hundred  ana  thirty  successors,  of  which  they 
knew  only  the  names,  because  they  had  left  no  monuments.  It  is  only  in  setting 
out  from  Moeris  and  Sesostris  that  he  gives  the  names  of  some  few  kings,  but 
certainly  not  a  consecutive  list,  although  the  priests  might  have  given  it  to  him 
as  such.  Diodorus,  it  is  true,  mentions  some  other  kings,  but  he  does  not  de- 
termine the  number.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  found 
upon  the  dvnasties  of  these  two  authors  any  exact  chronology.  But  Manetho^ 
in  his  work,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few  incomplete  extracts,  classes  in 
chronological  order  the  thirty-one  dynasties  preceding  the  conouest  of  Alexander. 
The  question,  then,  which  here  presents  itself,  is,  whether  the  first  sixteen  or 
seventeen  dynasties  succeeded  each  other  regularly,  or,  whether  several  of  them 
reined  over  various  states  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  in  the 
cities  whose  names  they  bear  ? 

This  question  has  been  solved  in  various  ways  by  historians ;  the  majority, 
however,  have  declared  for  the  latter  opinion,  and  I  have  enlisted  into  their  ranks 
for  the  reasons  which  I  have  set  forth  in  the  body  of  this  work,  without,  how- 
ever, meaning  to  assert  that  all  these  dynasties  taken  separately  were  contempor- 
aneous with  one  another. 

It  is  known  that  in  very  early  times  sacerdotal  colonies  did,  aided  by  oracles 
and  a  common  worship,  spread  civilization  amon?  the  natives  of  £g^i>t  An- 
tiquity, moreover,  offers  us  several  examples  of  mis  same  kind  of  civilization 
among  other  nations,  and  particularly  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks.  But 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  maintain  that  these  various  little  states  of  Egypt  re- 
mained independent  of  each  other ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  very  pro- 
bable that  tney  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  Thus  it  may  have  happened,  that  the  Pharaoh  who  assigned  dwell- 
ings to  Jacob  and  his  family  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  who  himself  probably  held 
his  court  at  Memphis,  was  also  master  of  Upper  Egypt  It  may  have  happened 
even,  that  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  the  Pharaohs  of  the  seventeenth 
dynasty  might  have  reigned  over  all  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Possessing,  how- 
ever, no  historical  documents  of  this  period,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
this  Question.  It  is  only  upon  the  Repulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  with  the  eigfa- 
teentn  dynasty,  that  all  these  Egyptian  states  became  re-united  into  one  single 
empire.  Independent  of  all  the  reasons  already  brought  forward,  it  seems  be- 
yond the  limits  of  probabili^,  that  more  than  three  nundred  kings  of  divers 
femilies  should  have  regularrv  succeeded  during  a  long  course  of  ages.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  conceive  that  Egypt  was  all  at  once  formed  into  a  lai^  empircy 
especially  as  the  occupation  of  the  southern  parts  was  not  effected  by  conquest, 
but  by  a  succession  or  migrations. 

The  contrary  opinion,  namely,  that  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  Menes 
downwards,  the  pretended  founder  of  the  first  dynasty,  sufferedno  interruption, 
is  adopted  by  M.  Rosellini,  who  has  devoted  a  separate  chapter  of  his  work  to 
the  consideration  and  establishment  of  this  notion.*  His  chief  support  is  the 
authority  of  Manetho,  who,  he  asserts,  must  be  understood  in  this  sense. 
This,  however,  is  debateable  ground,  as  Eusebius  lets  drop,  at  least  under  the 
form  of  a  conjecture,'  the  opposite  opinion,  and  as  the  passage  cited  from  Ma- 
netho may  be  made  to  help  the  proof  of  the  contrary.  But  even  admitting  that 
such  was  really  Manetho's  opinion,  still  there  is  tiie  question  to  be  considered, 
how  did  he  arrive  at  this  opinion  ?  The  Egyptian  priests,  anxious  to  give  to 
their  state  a  high  anti<^uity,  had  already  cited  to  Heroaotus  and  Diodorus  cata- 
loj^es  of  kings,  certainly  not  following  one  another  in  chronological  order, 
li^nght  not,  then,  the  same  tlung  have  ts£en  place  with  regard  to  the  lists  fur- 
nished to  Manetho  ?' 

>  RMelllni,  yol.  1.  p.  98—111.  >  See  above,  p.  310,  note  S.  •  Ibid.  p.  Sll,  note  I. 
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Among  the  Hindoos  the  names  of  kings  are  often  thus  mentioned  as  sove- 
reigns of  all  India,  when  the  great  epics  prove  that  this  country  contained 
several  small  states.' 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  between  the  opinion  defended  by  M.  Rosellini 
and  mine,  founded  upon  incontestable  proofs  deduced  from  historical  inquiries. 
Fortunately  all  this  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  respecting  the  brilhant 
period  of  Egypt,  to  which  the  monuments  direct  us.  Here  M.  Rosellini  and  my- 
self do  not  diner  except  in  a  few  particulars  of  little  importance.  With  regard 
to  the  question  whether  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus  is  the  Ramesses  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  as  M.  Rosellini  believes,*  or  Ramesses  IV.,  Sethos,  the  first 
of  the  nineteenth,  as  M.  ChampoUion  supposes,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  for 
in  all  these  sacerdotal  traditions  Sesostris  is  always  mentioned  as  the  great  king 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  is  necessarily  attributed  the  exploits  of  sundry 
Pharaohs. 

Not  having  attempted  a  historjr  of  Egypt,  and  chronological  investigations,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  forming  no  part  of  my  plan,  I  shall  not  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  with  M.  Rosellini.  I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to 
the  establishing  of  certain  general  epochs,  so  as  to  determine  pretty  nearly  the 
period  in  which  the  great  monuments  were  built  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  This  period  I  have  placed  between  1700 
and  1200  b.  c.  According  to  M.  Rosellini,  the  eighteenth  dynasty  began  in  the 
year  b.  c.  1822,  and  ended  in  1474;  but  the  nineteenth  reaches  down  to  b.  a 
1270.  I  will  admit  willingly  that  the  eighteenth  djmasty  goes  back  a  centuiy 
earlier  than  what  I  have  placed  it  at,  since  we  are  both  agreed  that  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  these  two  dynasties  fell  between  1800  and  1200.  With  re^rd 
to  the  great  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  chronological  classification  of  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  first  dynasties,  M.  Rosellini  has  allowed  himself  such  an  ample 
latitude  in  his  explanation  of  them,  that  the  subject  seems  to  me  exhausted.' 

4.  On  the  origin  of  the  Hyk90s. 

The  Hyksos,  who  inundated  a  great  part  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  dynasty,  and  who  established  themselves  in  Middle  and  Lower 
Egypt,  were  nomades.  In  this  feet  M.  Rosellini  agrees  with  me,  which,  moreover, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  their  being  represented  on  the  monuments  vrith 
their  flocks  and  herds.  All  are  very  naturally  led  to  consider  them  as  being  the 
nomad  tribes  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  E^t  I  have  believed  that  I  could 
recognise  in  them  the  Arab  race,  charactenzed  by  their  beards,  their  long  gar- 
ments, and  clear  complexion ;  an  opinion  strongly  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  Josephus  :*  M.  Rosellini,  on  the  contrary,  takes  them  for  Scythians ;  although 
we  cannot  comprise  under  this  vague  denomination  any  but  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  Mongol  race  of  Central  Asia.  But  none  of  the  given  statemente  will  apply 
to  any  of  these  tribes ;  besides  which  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  they 
had  ever  thus  early  undertaken  any  expeditions  for  conquest  so  far  distant  M. 
Rosellini  founds  his  assertion  upon  no  other  proof  than  upon  an  etymology,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  makes  the  name  these  tnbes  went  by  m  Egypt  to  have  been 
Sciost  which  appears  to  him  the  same  as  Sq^ea,  and  which  signifies  destroyers,^ 
I  dare  not  enter  upon  this  question,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  renounce 
my  own  explanation. 

1  See  Heeren's  Researctaef,  India,  p.  164,  tqq.  *  RoselUnl,  voL  I.  p.  266. 

*  Rosellini,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
«  Josephus,  p.  1040 :  Tiyit  \h<t^i  €Arovt''/ipafiat  «7mu.    Synoellus  calls  them  Phoenicians,  a 

ation  which  is  applied  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

•  RoseUini,  toL  L  p.  172—177. 
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Xll,  I%e  passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  respecting  the  EgypHan  characters. 

These  passages  from  St.  Clement  will  be  found  in  Stromata,  ▼.  4,  p.  555,  Sylb. 
In  the  original  it  is  as  follows :  Ahr'uca  oi  irap'  Aiyvim'oic  irai3cv<$/itvoc,  tc^ywrov  fikv 
iravrwv  rifv  Alyvm-ivv  ypafifiarunf  fiidoiov  huavOdpovaiy  ri)v  lirurroXoypa^c^v*  Sivripav 
ikt  rifv  bparic^v,  f  xpiSi/rac  oi  u(N>ypafifiarf  (C*  wrrdrffv  ik  Kai  TfXtvraUv,  rj)v  icpo- 
^Xv^ci^*  ic  i|  M*»'  ^<'»'*  ^«^  ''•Sv  irpwrwy  crroixciwv,  cvpioXoyicj^'  ij  ^i  <rviiPo\uefi%  TiJc 
il  avitpoKuciic  r/  ^iv  mpioXoyflrai  card  fUfiifmy'  17  di  w^ircp  rpo)ru:«i^  yp&^raV  1)  ^i 
avrucpvc  <4XXi|yopiirai  rard  «v<lc  aiviy/io^c*  "HXiov  y'  odv  ypdi/ai  PovXSfuvot,  kvkXov 
woujvtn'  eikiivriv  iky  cx^/au  /Ai|vocid^Ci  card  rb  Kvptokoyoitfuvov  cZ^oc*  Tpoirueoif  3^,  car' 
oUttonira  /urdyovrtQ  gai  iicrarcOWecy  rd  i*  UaXXarovrfCi  rd  3i  icoSXuxCk  fUTavxff 
fiariZflVTtQy  x^'^^*'^^^'  ^^^^  7  ^^  ^**^  fiaatXiuv  liraivovc  9toKoyovfdvotc  fidOotg  wapa- 
iiS6vnQ,  kvaypd^wri  Sid  rtSv  iivaykit^v.  Tov  ik  Kard  roic  aivty^Mdct  rpirov  tiSovSt 
ittypM  iaru  rdit'  rd  iikv  ydp  ti3v  aXKuy  dvrpntv,  Bid  n)v  iroptiav-  ri)v  Xo4^v,  d^iwv 
4rw/i4»nv  dniUaZov,  rhv  Bk^HXtov  rtf  rov  KavBdpov.  Jam  vero  qni  docentor  ab 
JEgyptiis,|)rimum  quidem  discunt  ^gyptiarum  litterarum  viam  ac  radonem,  quse 
vocatur  epistolographica ;  secundo  autem  hieraticam,  qua  utuntur  hierogram- 
mates ;  ultlmam  autem  hieroglyphicam,  eujus  una  quidem  species  est  per  primas 
litteras,  cyriologica  dicta,  altera  vero  symbolica.  Symbolicee  autem  una  quidem 
proprie  loquitur  per  imitationem ;  alia  vere  scribitur  velut  tropice ;-  alio  vero  fere 
sigmficat  per  queedam  snigmata.  Qui  solem  itaque  volunt  scribere^  ^iunt 
circulum ;  lunam  autem,  figuram  lunee  comuum  formam  prce  se  ferentem,  con- 
venienter  ei  forms  quse  proprie  loquitur.  Tropice  autem  per  convenientiam 
traducentes  et  transferentes,  et  alia  quidem  immutantes,  alia  vero  multis  modis 
transfigurantes,  imprimunt.  Regum  itaque  laudes  fabulis  de  diis  immiscentes, 
anaglyphicis  descnbunt.  Tertii  autem  generis,  quod  fit  per  ffinigmata,  hoc  sit 
indicium :  alia  quidem  astra  propter  obhquam  conversienem  assimilabant  cop* 
poribus  serpen  tum,  solem  vero  scarabno. 

The  principal  difficulty  found  in  this  passage  is  the  giving  the  correct  signifi- 
cation of  icvpioXoyun}  and  rvpioXoycZrai.  But  that  this  refers  to  a  phonetic  system 
seems  pretty  evident  from  its  being  opposed  to  the  tropical;  and  from  the  fact 
that  aU  the  other  varieties  or  applications  of  picture  writing  are  distinctly 
enumerated  and  exhausted  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  description.  It  is, 
therefore,  expressive  of  objects  in  a  proper  (and  not  figurative)  manner.  Now 
this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  letters,  or  by  proper  pictures.  If  we 
therefore  proceed  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  whole  will  be  very  intelligible.  Cle- 
ment first  distinguishes  the  three  sorts  of  writing  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  epistolographic,  which  is  b^  others  called  the  demotic,  as  it  is  found  upon 
the  Kosetta  stone ;  the  hieratic  or  sacerdotal  writing,  wluch  was  used  by  the 
hierogrammatists,  or  sacred  scribes ;  it  was,  therefore,  probable  that  in  this  the 
holy  writings  were  written ;  finally,  the  hieroglvphic,  whose  proper  destination 
was  to  be  sculptured  or  engraved,  as  is  afterwards  shown  by  the  word  xapaVrov<n. 
The  first  of  these  then  is  the  alphabetical,  by  initial  letters.  It  is  called  the 
kyriologic,  because  it  expresses  tne  objects  properk/,  and  not  tropically.  The 
other  is  the  symbolic,  which  makes  no  use  of  letters,  but  only  pictures.  But  the 
symbolic  has  again,  first,  a  proper  method,  cvpcoXoyciroi,  by  inutation ;  that  is,  by 
a  proper  picture  without  allegory :  secon^y,  <ropic,  because  it  makes  use  of  pic- 
tures, from  a  certain  similarity  which  they  bear  to  the  object  the^  are  intended 
to  signify ;  therefore  what  we  usually  call  hieroglj^phic  writing :  thirdly,  properly 
allegoric  bv  riddles,  where  no  such  similarity  exists,  or  is  too  distant  to  be  per- 
ceived. This  is  further  explained  by  examples ;  and  these  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  oiu:  interpretation.  The  example  of  the  proper  method  by  representation 
is  the  picture  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  example  of  the  tropic  is  the  sacred 
traditions  in  praise  of  the  kings,  of  which  many  are  found  in  Herodotus,  which 
cannot  be  understood  in  their  proper  signification.  The  example  of  the  enig- 
matic is  the  indication  of  the  course  of  the  stars  by  a  serpent,  the  sun  by  a  beetle, 
etc.  In  Uiis  way  every  obscurity  seems  to  me  to  be  cleared  up ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  furnishes  a  key  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  passage  above  quoted  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
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XIII.  Ifucr^ttion  on  an  Obelisk  at  HeUopotis;  extracUd  from  Amxianus  Mas- 
CBLLINU8,  lib.  xvii.  4 ;  and  some  remarks  on  the  sacred  dialed,  Upd  iuO<£Kroc,  m 
Stncellus. 

Marcellinus  has  preserved  to  us,  from  the  writings  of  a  certain  Hermapion, 
the  Greek  translation  of  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  an  obelisk,  which  stood 
originally  at  Heliopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  which  was  transported  to  Rome  by 
Caesar  Anfi^nstns,  and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  following  are  the 
words  of  Ammianus :  "  Qui  notanim  textus  obelisco  incisus  est  yeteri,  qoem 
videmus  in  Circo,  Hermapionis  librum  secuti,  inteipretatum  litteiis  subjecmius 
Greecis."  Of  tins  Hermapion  we  only  know  what  Ammianus  sajrs,  that  he  had 
written  a  book  containing  translations  of  hieroglyphics  into  Greek.  He  diere- 
fore  must  have  understock  hieroglyphic  writing  and  language.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  was  an  Egyptian  pnest,  who,  in  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  or 
Romans,  had  written  a  book  oithis  kind  for  the  use  of  the  GrecJis.  (See 
pa«36a) 

I  give  a  translation  of  this  inscription  here  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion,  that  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments contain  phrases  in  praise  of  the  deities  and  kine;s,  with  their  names  and 
titles  (see  page  277.)  Secondly,  to  prove  that  the  titles  deciphered  by  Cham- 
pollion  are  pure  Egyptian,  without  however  vouching  for  the  correctness  of 
every  interpretation.  A  commentary  upon  the  inscription  would  require  a  se- 
parate treatise,  and  would  contain  but  little  that  has  not  already  been  said  by 
Zoega  (de  ObeUseis,  p.  26,  etc.)  and  Champolhon  {Precis,  p.  146,  etc.). 

I  shall  only  further  remark,  that  as  the  obelisk  was  erected  at  Heliopolis,  it 
was  natural  that  the  deities  worshipped  there  should  be  more  especially  men- 
tioned on  it,  as  the  protecting  deities  of  the  kin?. 

These  names  are  expressed  in  Greek;  the  allowing  are  Egyptian:  Helios, 
the  god  of  the  Sun,  Phri,  All  the  Pharaohs,  according  to  Champollion,  p.  166^ 
were  called  sons  of  the  sun.  Apollo,  in  Egyptian  Arveris ;  Ares,  in  Egyptian 
8om :  {f)  finally,  Hephaistos,  in  Egyptian  ^htha. 

The  king  to  whose  honour  the  obelisk  was  erected  is  called  Ramesses ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  there  were  several  of  this  name.  From  his  history  we  only 
know  that  he  conquered  the  foreigners  (aXXofOvilc)*  This  applies  to  Ramesses 
the  Great,  or  Sesostris,  the  expeller  of  the  Hyksos  (see  p.  424).  The  titles  here 
given  also  agree  very  well  with  him.  The  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  must  have 
been  of  great  importance  to  Heliopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  had  been  most 
oppress^  by  them. 

INSCRIPTION. 

^  Thus  says  Helios  to  the  king  Ramesses :  I  havQ  given  to  thee  with  joy  to  rule 
over  the  world;  whom  Helios  loves,  and  Apollo  the  powerful  the  true  son  of 
Heron,  the  son  of  the  gods,  the  ruler  of  the  world,  chosen  by  Helios  the  brave, 
son  of  Ares,  king  Ramesses,  to  whom  all  the  earth  is  subject  by  valour  and 
boldness ;  the  king  Ramesses,  the  son  of  Helios,  the  everlasting."' 

"  Apollo  the  powerful,  the  true  lord  of  the  diadem,'  of  whom  Esvpt  boasts; 
who  has  fi^lorified  the  city  of  Helios ;  who  rules  over  the  earth ;  and  who  honours 
the  gods  dwelling  in  the  city  of  Helios ;  whom  Helios  loves.** 

<' Apollo  the  powerful,  the  beaming  son  of  Helios,  chosen  of  Helios,  and  who 
was  gifted  by  Ares  the  brave ;  whose  benefits  never  fail,  whom  Ammon  loves; 
who  fills  the  temple  of  Phoenix  with  blessings ;'  to  whom  the  gods  presented 
length  of  life ;  Apollo  the  powerful,  the  son  of  Heron,  Ramesses  to  the  kine  of 
the  world ;  who  has  protected  Egypt,  by  conquering  the  strangers ;  whom  Hdios 

>  The  teparste  phmes  rtix^t  fonn  Juit  so  numy  vertioal  eolomot  <m  fhe  obdisk.    dumpoQIoB* 
Preci$,  p.  146. 
•  Here  there  leemi  to  be  «i  omission  aS.toihe  Rametses.    As  in  the  fimith  paxacn^h. 
s  Or,  acconUng  to  another  reading,  wUA  the  hUuingt  qf  the  PhaniM, 
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loves,  to  whom  the  gods  have  given  long  life,  the  lord  of  the  world,  Ramesses 
the  ever-living." 

"  Helios,  the  great  god,  the  lord  of  heaven,  I  have  to  thee  given  life  free  from 
care,  Apollo  the  powerful,  the  lord  of  the  diadem,  the  incomparable,  the  statue 
has  placed  in  this  royal  city  of  the  lord  of  Egypt,  and  has  aaomed  the  city  of 
Hehos,  and  Helios  himself  the  lord  of  heaven»  He  has  completed  the  glorious 
work,  the  son  of  Helios,  the  immortal  king." 

"  Helios  the  lord  of  heaven ;  to  king  Ramesses  have  I  given  might  and  power ; 
whom  Apollo  loves,  the  lord  of  time,  and  the  chosen  of  Hephaistos,  the  fiither  of 
the  gods  through  Ares,  the  glorious  king :  the  son  of  Helios  beloved  of  Helios." 

''The  great  god  of  the  city  of  Helios,  the  heavenly,  Apollo  the  mightv,  the 
son  of  Heron,  whom  Helios  loves,  whom  the  gods  honour,  who  governs  all  the 
earth,  whom  Helios  has  chosen,  the  powerful  king  through  Ares,  whom  Ammon 
loves ;  and  the  beaming  one  destined  to  be  king  ror  ever? 

The  translation  of  this  inscription,  moreover,  seems  to  me  important,  because 
it  brings  us  ac(]^uainted  both  with  the  contents  and  forms  of  these  documents ; 
because  it  acquamts  us,  to  use  a  modem  expression,  with  the  style  and  lancuafe 
of  the  chancery  of  Uie  Eg^tians.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  this  snonld 
differ  from  the  language  m  common  use.  And  I  perfectly  agree  with  Professor 
Seyffiirth  of  Leipsic,  in  making  a  difference  between  the  Coptic  as  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  what  is  called  the  sacred  language,  iipd  daaXfcr«c*  But  u  this 
difference  is  so  great,  that  the  key  for  the  deciphering  ot  the  hieroglyphic  texts 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Coptic,  1  do  not  know  where  else  it  is  to  be  sought  for. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  we  ought,  from  the  single  passage  in 
Sjrncellus,*  in  which  a  Upd  ^uiXfcroc  is  mentioned,  to  understand  a  sacred  dialect, 
altogether  different  from  the  vulgar ;  because  tliis  iipd  ^laXecrK  is  here  by  no 
means  opposed  to  the  Coptic,  or  language  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  Grecian.  At 
all  events  thjs  difference  can  have  no  influence  on  the  deciphering  of  the  names 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  certainly  but  very  little,  if  any,  on  tnat  of  their  titles,  of 
which  alone  use  has  been  made  in  the  present  work. 


XIL  A  eomparwm  of  the  Egyptian  kinffs,  as  given  hy  Hbrodotits,  Diodorus, 

and  Manetho. 

In  attempting  here  a  comparison  of  the  series  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  them  agree  where  they  do  not,  but  rather  to  snow  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  in  these  writers.  I  flatter  myself  that 
even  this  attempt  may  lead  to  important  results. 

1  shall  proceed  upon  the  principle,  which  I  think  sufficiently  established  in 
this  work,  that  all  tne  three  writers  drew  from  the  tradition  of  the  Eg^tian 
priests,  oral  and  written ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Herodotus  used,  in  his 
succession  of  kings,  the  tradition  of  the  priests  at  Memphis ;  Diodorus  that  of 
Thebes ;  and  Manetho  that  of  Heliopohs.  From  this  variety  of  sources,  the 
difierence  in  their  statements  may  be  best  accounted  for. 

I  place  first  in  one  table  the  succession  of  kings  according  to  Herodotus  and 
Dioaorus. 

Hbrodotus,  II.  99—182.  Dionoaus,  i.  p.  64—82. 

MenBM,  Mene$. 

He  was  followed  by  330  kings  belonging  Followed  by  &2  successors,  ranging  over  a 

to  the  previous  period,  concerning  whom  no-  period  of  more  than  1400  years. 

'    r  was  known  hut  their  names,  because  Buairis  L  and  8  iuooeason ;  the  last  of 


they  nad  left  no  monuments  behind ;  among     whom  was 

■  Oeorg.  Synoellut,  in  Chnmotraphiaf  p.  40,  ed.  Paris.  MomAm  xpnitar(9M  htrtnkvrp  2ii|Mo4«(jr  ff 
ctiii^Mw  9TiiXfi».  Mpf  ^n^i  draXMry  km  Upoypa^aiott  ypduua^t  ccxopcucrn^^M^iwv  hwA  Ofi<?.  cat  ipun*9tn 
9€tv6»  Ik  rifr  UpOt  iiaXUrw  cir  rhv  'E^Xq»iAa  ^Mvjfv.  etc  li  not  the  opposition  spoken  of  in  (he  text, 
erident  from  these  last  words  t  Is  an  opposition  made  la  them  to  the  natlre  language  of  the  people  f 
I  think  noC  Befine  the  passage  can  hare  an7  weight  as  a  proof,  the  new  vsading  proposed  by  Zoega, 
de  ObeUteitt  p.  35,  note,  must  be  adopted,  who.  Instead  of  ctt  tV  'EXXi|m&i  f«vqv»  would  nad  elf  t«v 
K«t»«v  ^MiXMTw.  This,  however,  admits  of  a  doubt. 
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Herodotus. 

those  soTereicns  were  18  EthiopianSj  and  I 
queen,  named  Nitociis. 


Mcnria. 

Seaoatris. 

Pheron,  the  son  of  Sesoatris. 


D10DOBU8. 

Btttiris  IL,  the  founder  of  Thebee. 

Otymandpcu  and  8  auoceasors ;  the  last  of 
whom  was 

Uchoreutf  the  founder  of  Memphis. 

^gyptusy  grandson  of  the  foregoing. 
After  the  lapse  of  12  generations  of  men, 

Mceris. 

7  generations  of  men. 

Seaoatrit  or  Sesoont. 

Seaostris  II. ,  son  of  the  foregoing :  he  as- 
sumed his  father's  name. 

Interral  comprising  seyeral  genexationa 
of  men. 

Afnaaia^  and  the  Ethiopian. 

Actiaanea, 

Mendea,  or  Manea,  the  builder  of  the 
labyrinth. 

Anarchy  which  lasted  6  generations  of 


Ptoieua,  in  the  time  of  the  Tiojan  war. 
Rhampainitua, 

Cheopa,  builder  of  the  great  pyramid. 

CA^Aref,  brother  to  the  foregoing,  builder 
of  one  pyramid. 

Mycerinuat  son  of  Cheope,  builder  of  one 
pyramid. 

Aaychia  the  legislator. 

AnyaUf  who  was  bUnd. 

SaSacOi  the  Ethiopian. 

Anyaia^  kin^  for  the  second  time. 

Sethoaf  a  pnest  of  Vulcan. 

Dodecarchy. 

Paammetichttt,  from  Sais,  sole  ruler. 

Nechoaf  his  son,  conqueror  in  Syria. 

Paammia. 

Apnea,  with  whom  the  house  of  Psam- 
metichus  becomes  extinct. 

Amaaia  of  Sais. 

PaammenU,  conquered  by  Cambyses. 


Proteua,  or  CeUa,  in  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Remphia,  son  of  the  fort^ing. 

7  generations  of  men,  m  the  course  of 
whicn  flourished  NUetu,  from  whom  the  Nile 
took  its  name. 

Chemmia  or  Chembea,  frmn  Memphis, 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid. 

Cephren,  brother  to  the  foregoing,  buildfzr 
of  one  pyramid. 

MycerimUf  son  of  Chemmis,  builder  of 
one  pyramid. 

Bochoria  the  legislator. 

Interval  of  several  generations  of  men. 

SabaeOt  the  Ethiopian. 


Dodecarchy. 

PaammeHehtUf  from  Sais,  sole  ruler. 

4  generations  of  men. 

Apriea. 

Amaaia,  defeated  and  taken  by  Cambyaes. 


In  order  to  judge  of  the  statements  of  the  two  writers,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  consider  them  each  separately  in  their  true  light 

As  to  Diodorus,  we  perceive  clearly  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  give  a 
complete  and  connected  succession  of  Egyptian  kings.  He  only  mentioned  such 
as  were  most  remarkable,  either  because  the  accounts  of  the  Theban  priests  con- 
tained no  others,  or  because — which  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two— his 
intention  was  only  to  give  extracts  from  them.  He  does  not,  however,  totally 
neglect  chronology;  but  endeavours,  by  stating  the  number  ofgenerations  which 
lived  between  the  kinss  he  mentions,  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  But  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  settle  the  cnronolo^  by  these,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  two  chasms 
of  many  generations  occur,  wimout  the  number  being  stated. 

The  tri^tion  of  the  priests  of  Memphis,  which  was  followed  by  Herodotus, 
was  still  more  deficient ;  it  consisted  of  only  two  elements.  Previous  to  Sesos- 
tris,  or  his  predecessor  Moeris,  it  comprised  merely  the  names  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  lungs,  ** because  they  had  left  us  no  monuments  behind;**  and  frt>m 
Sesostris  down  to  Psammetichus,  only  of  such  kings  as  had  made  additions  to 
the  great  temple  of  Memphis,  that  of  Phtha,  and  the  neighbouring  pyramids, 
no  matter  whether  they  had  resided  in  Memphis  or  in  Thebes,  or  in  both.  It  is 
therefore  a  history  dependent  upon  monuments.  But  the  priests  ^ve  it  to  him, 
from  Sesostris  downwards,  as  an  uninterrupted  succession,  in  which  the  father 
was  always  followed  by  the  son ;  and  as  such  he  gives  it  to  us. 
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.  But  that  such  was  not  really  .the  case,  is  clearly  evinced  by  comparing  it  with 
Diodorus's  account  We  therefore  can  only  consider  them  as  separate  kings ; 
and  by  so  doing,  Herodotus,  except  in  the  correct  spelling  of  a  few  names,  is 
brought  to  agree  with  Diodorus.  There  is  no  contramction  between  them. 
.  But  if  Herodotus's  succession  of  kings  is  not  a  continuous  one,  it  is  impossible  to 
build  upon  it  a  continuous  chronology ;  as  would  also  have  been  the  case  even  if  the 
length  of  each  reigm  had  been  stated ;  which  has  not  been  done  previous  to  the 
time  of  Psammetichus.  Nevertheless  Herodotus  has  left  us  an  important  help  for 
determining  the  chronology,  when  he  says,  **  Moeris,  the  predecessor  of  Sesostris, 
died  nine  hundred  years  l^fore  the  time  that  I  was  in  E^ypt"  And  since,  from 
his  own  reckoning,he  was  in  Egypt  about  the  year  450,  tne  death  of  Mceris  must, 
according  to  his  calculation,  have  taken  place  about  1350  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.    And  from  this  two  important  consequences  result. 

First :  the  age  of  Sesostris,  a  successor  of  Mceris,  rails,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, in  the  midst  of  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ  He  certainly,  therefore, 
places  Sesostris  a  century  later  than  we  believe  he  should  be.    I  am  not  able  to 

five  any  further  explanation,  since  Herodotus  has  withheld  from  us  the  data  for 
is  dironolo^.  This  discrepancv,  however,  does  not  affect  the  general  state- 
ment respecting  the  chronology  of  the  splendid  period  of  Thebes. 

Secondly :  the  three  hundi^  and  thirty  kings  previous  to  Moeris  extend  over 
this  perioo. 

Now  let  us  inquire  how  the  accounts  of  these  two  writers  agree  with  those  of 
Manetho.  If  we  had  his  work  entire,  it  would  be  the  great  authority  for  this 
history.  The  priesthood  at  Heliopolis  was  the  most  learned  in  Egypt  (Herod, 
ii.  3).  He  was  superintendent  of  this  body,  and  wrote,  moreover,  by  command 
of  Ptolemy.  Their  archives  were  open  to  him.  **  I  have  made  use,"  he  sa^s, 
**o{  the  writings  in  the  adytum  of  the  temple ;  which  Agathodemon  has  copied 
and  translated  from  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  (obelisks) 
ofThos."» 

But  even  in  the  scanty  extracts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  dynasties, 
however  defective  and  corrupt  the  errors  of  transcribers  may  have  made  them 
with  regard  to  dates,  he  must  still  be  considered  the  principal  authority.  I  make 
use  of  the  Armenian  edition  of  Eusebius,  cited  at  page  311,  containing  a  Greek 
and  Latin  translation,  as  being  the  most  critical,  i  shall  have  no  recourse  to 
alteration  or  expunging  of  names,  much  less  of  whole  dynasties.  The  sinc^le 
remark,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Sesostris  mentioned  in  uie 
twelfth  dynasty,  is  not  Sesostris  the  Great ;  and  that  the  facts  mentioned  of  him 
have  been  taken  into  the  text,  from  a  marginal  eloss ;  which  is  the  less  to  be 
doubted  from  Manetho  himself  havine  declared,  that  Sethos  or  Sesostris  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty  was  the  same  as  Ramesses.  This  being  admitted,  the  great 
masses  of  history  are  easily  arranged. 

A  comparison  with  Herodotus  cannot  begin  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  and 
the  perioa  of  the  Sesostrids ;  because  previous  to  this  he  has  given  no  names  of 
kings.  But  the  priests  read  to  him  the  names  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
monarchs.  But  who  are  these?  They  are  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  of 
Manetho.  For,  first,  the  number  of  kings  coincides.  Eusebius  certainly 
enumerates  only  two  hundred  and  seventy-six ;  but  of  two  dynasties,  the  sixth, 
lasting  two  hundred  and  three  years,  and  the  tenth,  lasting  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years,  the  number  of  kings  is  not  nven.  It  therefore  may  have 
amounted  to  the  number  mentioned  by  Heroaotus.  Secondly,  according  to 
Herodotus,  there  was,  among  these  three  hundred  and  thirty  sovereigns,  one 

Sueen,  whose  name  was  Nitocris ;  she  is  also  named  by  Manetho,  in  his  sixth 
ynasty.  Thirdly,  according  to  Herodotus  eighteen  of  them  were  Ethiopians. 
According  to  Manetho  the  mrth  dynastv,  consisting  of  seventeen  kings,  was  a 
foreign  one;  and  one  of  them,  Suphis,  who  built  the  great  p3rramid  ascribed  bv 
Herodotus  to  Cheops,  was  in  the  be^ning  a  calumniator  of  the  gods,  which 
was  also  related  of  Cheops  by  the  priests  of  Memphis.    Fourthly,  according  to 

1  Syncellus,  1.  o.    It  seems  therefore  ftom  this  passage  of  Manetho,  thAt  the  historical  documents  in 
the  temples  were  commentaries  and  translations  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  monuments ;  or  were 
1  as  such.    Compare  Zo8ga,  De  ObcUsds,  p.  36. 
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Herodotus  these  three  hundred  and  thirty  soverei^  had  not  immortalized  them- 
selves by  any  monuments.  The  same  applies,  with  the  exception  of  Snphis,  to 
the  kings  of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  of  Manetho.  This  fact,  then,  cannot 
be  doubted :  the  question  is,  how  the  names  of  Manetho's  kings,  from  the  nine- 
teenth dvnasty,  agree  with  those  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  A  general  agree- 
ment is  found  here,  but  not  without  discrepancies.  In  Manedio  they  be^n  with 
Sethos  or  Sesostris,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who,  according  to  Diodorus, 
adopted  the  name  of  his  father.  In  Manetho  he  is  called  Rhamasses  or  Ra- 
messes,  and  then,  as  according  to  him  the  father  was  called  so  too,  there  can  be 
no  contradiction.  The  following  names  differ  down  to  Bochoris,'  who  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Diodorus,  and  who  was  overthrown  by  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco. 
The  difierence  in  the  other  names  may  be  accounted  for,  in  my  opinion,  fifom 
the  circumstance,  that  the  kings  of  the  twenty-first,  twenty-fiecond,  and  twenty- 
third  dynasties,  were  kings  of  Tanis  and  Bulmstus;  whose  names  therefore  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  tradition  of  the  Theban  priests.  That 
the  dvnasties  of  Tanis  and  Bubastus  ruled  in  these  cities,  has  been  shown  in  the 
last  chaptel*.  The  onl^  difilculty  that  remains  therefore  is,  why  the  names  of  the 
kings  mentioned  by  Diodorus  between  Menes  and  Moeris,  Busiris,  Osymandyas, 
Uchoreus,  and  ^gyptus,  do  not  occur  in  Manetho.  Upon  this  I  have  nothing 
certain  to  offer.  They  might,  however,  have  belonged  to  Uie  sixth  and  tenth 
dynasties,  of  which  Manetho  has  left  out  the  number  and  names  of  the  kings. 


XY.  Upon  the  Rektiwn  between  Theocracy  and  the  Monarchicaljtmn  of 
Qavemment, 

The  study  of  the  early  government  of  Egypt  naturally  leads  us  to  reflectionB 
upon  theocracy,  as  this  form  of  government  arrived  in  no  state  at  so  high  a  point 
of  perfection  as  in  Egypt  Tne  question  is,  what  relation  does  this  form  of 
government  bear  to  monarchy?  And  this  will  be  best  answered  by  taking  a 
rapid  survey  of  governments  in  general. 

We  make  a  distinction  between  republics  and  monarchies.  One  might  expect 
that,  after  so  many  inquiries  and  so  much  experience,  the  nature  of  them  would 
be  understood,  if  our  modem  constitutions,  which  are  considered  as  the  ripest 
fruit  of  political  wisdom,  did  not  convince  us  to  the  contrary.  I  refer  the  reader 
to  my  treatise  on  the  influence  of  political  theories  and  the  preservation  of  the 
monarchical  principle  in  Europe,  in  which  I  have  fully  explained  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  J  have  there  shown,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  nne  be- 
tween monarchies  and  republics,  so  long  as  we  apply  popular  sovereignty  to 
monarchies;  for  it  is  the  essence  of  monarchies  that  tne  ruler  should  be  aosolnte 
'{eupremus);  that  is  to  say,  that  he  alone  should  represent  the  state  in  foreign 
relations,  and  that  in  the  interior  nothing  should  be  transacted  but  in  accordance 
with  his  will :  he  thus  stands  over  the  people.  The  essence  of  republics,  on  the 
contrary,  is,  that  the  sovereigp  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  a  part  of 
them ;  consequently,  all  magistrates,  whatever  title  they  may  bear,  are  subordm' 
ate  to  them. 

^  The  monarchical  forms  of  government,  for  these  only  come  here  under  con- 
sideration, are  determined  b;^  the  relation  in  which  the  monarch  stands  with  the 
peonle ;  which,  without  detriment  to  his  sovereignty,  may  be  of  three  kinds. 

The  de^xftic  government  consists  in  that  relation  between  the  monarch  and 
the  people,  which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  not  only  the  legislative  and 
executive  power,  but  also  a  power  over  the  property  and  persons  of  individuals, 
of  which  he  may  dispose  according  to  his  wilL  For  all  despotism  consists  in  the 
arbitrarv  encroachments  of  the  hi^er  upon  the  rights  of  tne  lower  order.  The 
monarch  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  proprietor  of  me  persons  and  goods  of  hia 

1  See  above,  p.  42S,  note.  The  attempt  there  (namely,  in  Manetho)  to  identify  Thonia  with  tha 
Polybua  of  Homer,  la  a  bad  proof  of  the  leambig  of  the  Greek  interpretera  in  Egypt.    Polybna,  who  with 


bla  oonaort  Alcandra  made  sneh  aplendid  preaents  to  Menelana  and  Helen,  ia  not  called  king  by  Hoocr, 
Odffiteift  iv- 12^—180,  but  expxeaaly  an  inhiayltaot  of  Thebea. 
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subjects :  they  are,  in  name  and  in  fact,  slaves  or  serft,  as  in  the  negro  empire 
of  Dahomey  and  others. 

The  atUocratic  government  consists  in  that  relation  between  the  monarch  and 
the  people,  which  confers  upon  the  ruler  the  legislative  and  executive  authority, 
but  gives  him  no  power  over  the  private  will  of  individuals.  It  is  therefore 
perfectly  consistent  with  personal  hberty,  but  excludes  political  liberty,  since  it 
gives  to  the  governed  no  share  in  the  legislation.  The  people  are  no  longer 
slaves,  but  subjects. 

The  constitutional  government  consists  in  that  relation  between  the  monarch 
and  the  people,  in  which  the  former  certainly  exercises  the  executive,  but  not 
solely  the  legislative  power.  The  people  have  a  share  in  this,  either  in  popular 
assemblies,  or  by  standing  or  chosen  representatives ;  but  still  with  this  essential 
restriction,  that  without  the  consent  of  the  monarch  no  law  can  be  passed^ 
Under  this  form  of  government  the  peop)le  enjoy  both  personal  and  political 
liberty — ^they  are  not  only  subjects,  but  citizens. 

Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  relation  theocracy  stands  with  these  various  forms 
of  monarchical  government. 

I  understand  by  theocracy,  that  form  of  government  in  which  the  state  is 
governed  after  the  prescriptive  laws  of  one  or  more  deities.  If  the  deity  resided 
amongst  us,  he  might  eovem  immediately,  and  would  thus  be  sovereign,  and  no 
other  could  stand  near  him ;  as  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  it  follows,  of  coursei 
that  at  least  the  executive  power  must  be  delected  to  a  monarch.  Though  the 
deity  may  prescribe  laws  for  particular  cases,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should 
contain  directions  for  every  case  that  mi^ht  happen ;  hence  the  authority  of  the 
deities  becomes  principally  limited  to  this,  that  nothing  can  be  transacted  with- 
out their  consent 

Their  will  therefore  must  be  consulted,  their  oracles  interrogated.  If  the  ruler 
did  this  himself,  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  make  them  speak  as  he  wished ; 
he  then  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  deity  himself,  and  instead  of  his 
power  beinff  limited  thereby,  it  was  rather  extended.  In  consequence  of  this, 
It  was  ususd  in  theocratic  states  to  consider  the  usurpation  of  this  power  by  the 
king  as  unlawful.  Samuel  broke  with  Saul  as  soon  as  he  took  upon  himself  to 
consult  Jehovah.  This  ri^ht  the  priests  reserved  to  themselves,  and  this  was 
the  foundation  of  their  pohtical  power. 

Theocracy,  therefore,  determines  nothing  with  respect  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  ruler  stands  towu^  the  people ;  it  determines  only  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  towards  the  deity.  It  is  compatible  with  the  despotic  and  the  autocratic 
form  of  government;  only,  however,  with  the  essential  restriction,  that  the  re- 
lation 01  the  priesthood  to  the  monarchs  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
people.  With  a  representative  government  it  seems  to  be  incomj^tible ;  because 
the  delegation  of  such  a  power  would  be  superfluous  here,  where  it  seems  already 
usurped  by  the  priesthood. 

But  a  theocracy  may  very  well  be  composed  of  laws,  as  was  the  case  in  Eg^t 
and  other  places.  These  laws,  however,  necessarily  required  a  higher  sanction 
—that  of  tne  deity — and  therefore  not  only  appeared  to  nave,  but  had  in  reality, 
the  efficacy  of  divine  legislation.  It  follows  as  a  consequence,  that  in  all  the 
Oriental  countries  legislation  bears  this  character;  government  there  having 
always  been  in  a  certain  degree  theocratic. 

In  a  strict  theocracy  the  niler  cannot  possess  absolute  power,  because  there  is 
a  higher  will  in  the  state  than  his.  uradadons,  however,  become  naturally 
formed  in  theocracies ;  as  monarchs  cannot,  or  will  not,  question  the  deity  upon 
every  occasion :  they  also  vary  with  the  personal  character  of  the  rulers.  The 
power  of  the  ruler  must,  nevertheless,  always  be  in  a  vadllatory  state  in  a  the- 
ocracy ;  because,  from  its  very  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  its 
relation  with  the  deity. 

That  theocracy  is  also  compatible  with  republican  government,  and  to  what 
extent,  will  appear  from  what  has  now  been  said.  It  would  happen  when  the 
people  in  general  obtained  power,  as  in  a  democracy,  or  only  a  ^rt  of  them,  as 
m  an  aristocracy.  Did  not  the  auspices,  so  influential  in  the  Koman  govern- 
ment, give  it  a  tinge  of  theocracy  P 
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XY.   Up(m  the  Commercial  Itotttea  o/Aneient  Africa, 

As  I  have  annexed  an  Appendix  to  my  Researches  upon  Asia  respecting  the 
trading  routes  of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  I  shall  now  do  the  same  for  Africa. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  scattered  much  information  respecting  them  over  the  whole 
work,  and  that  I  have  scarcely  anything  new  to  add.  My  object,  however,  now 
is,  to  point  out  each  route  to  the  reader,  with  the  bare  Quotations  which  prove 
their  existence,  so  that  he  may  be  in  a  situation  to  form  nis  own  judgment  re- 
specting them.  In  this  I  smiU  likewise  carefully  distinguish  the  certain  from 
the  merely  probable,  as  I  have  already  done  in  the  body  of  the  work.  In  doing 
this  I  hope!  shall  have  sufficiently  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  fair  critic.  To  feci- 
litate  the  survey,  I  have  distincniished  the  trading  hi^ways  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Egyptians,  although  they  are  connected,  from  one  another. 

I.   THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ROUTES. 

Under  the  Cartha^nian  trading  routes  I  comprise  those  which  led  from  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  or  ended  there,  including  that  between  Egypt  and 
Fezzan,  or  Phazania,  because  that  leading  thence  to  the  Syrtes  districts  was 
only  a  continuation  of  it. 

1.  RouU  /r(mi  Effypi  io  the  etnmtry  of  the  OaramantM,  or  Fezzan, 

It  goes  from  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  the  Gara- 
mantes  near  Zuila,  It  is  certain,  Mcause  Herodotus,  iv.  181 — 185,  describes  it 
by  stations  and  distances,  across  Ammonium  and  Au^a.  The  omission  of  two 
stations,  the  ereat  Oasis  and  Zala,  (whether  chargeable  upon  Herodotus  or  upon 
those  from  whom  he  obtained  his  information,  the  first  of  which,  however,  He- 
rodotus himself  refers  to,  iiL  26,)  forms  no  objection,  because,  where  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  journey  are  known,  the  intermediate  stations  are  easily 
supplied,  though  they  should  not  be  all  named. 

2.  BotUe  from  the  Garamantee  to  the  Lotophagi  in  the  tteo  Syrietf  and  therefore  inio  the 
territory  of  Carthage, 

It  is  certain  from  Herodotus,  iv.  183,  who  states  the  number  of  the  days* 
journeys,  and  this  is  most  accurately  confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  See  above, 
p.  106,  sqq.    Both  these  routes  are  the  ones  now  in  use. 

3.  TherofUefrom  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  to  that  of  the  Atlaniee, 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  two  preceding  routes ;  and  it  runs  in  a  southern 
direction  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the 
abode  of  the  Atarantes  and  Atlantes.  These  are  not  given  as  historically  cer- 
tain, but  as  possessing  a  high  degree  of  probability;  because — 1.  No  other 
direction  can  be  reasonably  adopted ;  and  nothing  in  Herodotus  contradicts  it. 
Because— 2.  The  distances  agree ;  and— 3.  Not  less  the  particulars  respecting 
it  And,  finally — 4.  It  still  continues  the  great  trading  route  of  interior  Africa, 
as  well  to  Bornou  as  Soudan. 

A  single  apparent  objection  against  this  is,  that  the  Atlantes,  from  their  name, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  Atlas  mountain.  That  this,  however,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary consequence  must  be  plain  to  every  one.  But  the  difficulty  is  without  any 
weight ;  for  the  name  of  the  Atlas  mountain  is  not  a  native  African  one,  but  is 
one  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Strabo,' 
the  mountain  in  Africa  itself  is  called  the  Dyris  mountain ;  and  this  name  bears 
no  affinity  to  the  native  proper  name  of  the  Atlantes.  Why  the  trading  route 
was  directed  to  the  Atlantes,  is  likewise  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  proved  by 
modem  travellers.  The  Garamantes,  Nasamones,  and  Carthaginians  could  give 
Herodotus  no  further  information,  because  their  trading  journey  ended  here. 
I  Stnbo,  lib.  xtL  p.  1181. 
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'  That  the  tmde  of  Inner  Africa  could  only  be  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  evinced* 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  proved  that  it  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Syrtes  and  the  Garamantes ; 
because — I.  The  people  from  their  nomad  life  were  best  adapted  to  it,  and  were 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  it  on.  Scvlax,  in 
Oeograph,  Min.  i.  p.  48.  2.  Because  Herodotus,  as  he  says  himself,  could  have 
obtained  his  information  respecting  it  from  them  in  Thebes.  Herod,  ii.  28,  3S^ 
173.  3.  Because  they  made  regiSar  journeys  to  Augila,  Herod,  iv.  172,  and 
visited  Ammonium,  Herod,  ii.  32.  4.  Because  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
their  vbyage  of  discovery,  Herod,  ii.  32,  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  or 
Joliba ;  as  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  can  be  referred  to  no  other  stream.  And 
this,  a.  Because  it  was  a  large  stream  beyond  the  desert,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  there,  b.  It  flowed  towards  the  east.  There  is  no  other  that  does. 
e.  Crocodiles  were  found  in  it  We  know  of  no  other  in  which  they  are  found. 
d.  On  its  banks  was  a  citv  inhabited  by  negroes.  This  will  agree  with  no 
other.  According  to  the  rules  of  criticism,  unless  this  can  be  altogether  denied, 
I  must  consider  me  discovery  of  the  Joliba  by  the  Nasamones  as  certain.  And 
admitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Atlantes  is  correctly  determined  to  be  the  place  of 
barter  for  the  Libyans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan,  how  natural  does  all  this 
appear!  The  Nasamones  wished  them  to  advance  beyond  the  usual  termina- 
tion of  their  journey ;  and  by  doin^  so  they  naturally  came  to  the  Niger,  because 
they  were  upon  the  high  road  to  it.*  That  also  beasts  of  burden,  namely,  the 
camel  (it  has  been  attempted  to  render  this  doubtful,  and  what  is  there  of  which 
man  has  not  doubted?)  and  mules  were  at  that  time  naturalized  in  Africa,  has 
already  been  proved  in  the  last  chapter  upon  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
Egyptians. 

II.  THE  EGYPTIAN  COMMERCIAL  ROUTES. 

Under  this  head  I  comprise  such  roads  as  led  from  Egypt,  or  ended  there.  ~  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus  all  these  went  from  Thebes ;  as  at  that  place  he  obtained 
all  his  information  respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  from  that  place  all  his 
distances  are  reckoned. 

1.  Trading  route  from  T/uhea  to  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  and  the  Carthaginian 

territory. 

This  has  just  been  described. 

2.  Trading  route  firm  Thebes  to  Ethiopia  and  Mentc. 

It  was  twofold :  a.  That  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  partly  on  the  Nile. 
It  is  certain  from  Herod,  ii.  29,  who  has  described  it  in  days'  journeys. 

b.  That  from  Thebes  to  Merawe,  the  colony  of  Meroe,  across  the  Nubian 
desert  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  although  not  strictly  proved  from  history. 
See  above,  p.  245. 

e.  The  French  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  trading  road  went  on  the 
left  of  the  Nile,  from  Merawe  to  Abydos  in  Upper  Egypt,  then  the  later  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Ethiopian  slave  trade.*  As  Abydos  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
g)rtant  cities  of  Egyp^  and  only  second  to  Thebes,  Strabo,  p.  1 167>  and  as  the 
thiopian  conquerors  seemed  to  have  fixed  their  residence  there,  I  cannot  con- 
sider this  opinion  otherwise  than  as  vtry  probable^  although  I  can  give  no  other 
historical  proofe  in  its  favour. 

8.  Trading  route  from  Edfu  in  Upper  Egypt  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Berenice. 

This  was  discovered  to  be  an  Egyptian  trading  route  by  Belzoni ; '  and  from 
the  remains  of  Egyptian  buildings  being  found  upon  it,  its  high  antiquity  is  cer- 

1  Upon  the  msp  of  course  only  tbe  dtreet  road  can  be  given. 
•  Deaen'pt.  JMtiquiii$,  IW.  iii.  p.  18.  >  Narrative,  p.  804,  etc. 
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tainly  veryprobabU;  though  I  can  give  no  strict  proof  of  it  According  to 
another  account,'  a  broad  trading  route  runs  from  Insbea  to  OossetTf  the  ancient 
Mvos  Hormos ;  which  for  two-tmrds  of  the  distance  winds  between  rocky  hills. 
Whether  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  if  these 
maintained  fleets  upon  the  Arabian  Gulf,  there  certainly  must  have  been  well- 
fre<juented  roads  leading  to  it;  and  the  direction  from  Thebes  makes  its  high 
antiquity  very  probable. 

4.  IVadmg  route  from  Meroi  to  the  Arabian  Oulf. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  the  ruins  of  Axum  and  Adule.    Ct  Plin.  vi.  34. 

5.  Trtiding  route  frwn  Memphis  to  Phanieia, 

The  proofs  of  this  have  already  been  given  in  my  researches  upon  the  Asiatie 
FhoBnician  trading  routes. 

Thus  much  of  the  trading  roads,  and  their  proofs  in  detail.  A  still  stronger 
proof  nuiv  be  given  of  them  in  general:  as  the  nature  of  the  country  admitted 
no  other  Kind  of  trade,  and  no  other  roads,  we  are  driven  to  this  alternative ; 
either  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  coasts  of  Africa  were  the  seats  of  a  com- 
mercial population  without  the  existence  of  any  commerce  in  the  interior,  (whose 
productions  nevertheless  appeared  in  it  in  laijge  quantities,)  or,  it  was  carried  on 
in  this  way  and  upon  these  routes,  because  it  was  indissolubly  connected  with 
nature. 

>  From  Seensi  amd  Imprtsnoiu  in  Egypt  and  Italy  ^  by  the  auttior  of  Sketches  qf  India,  Lond.  1814. 
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Abu-naoa,  temple  of^  494* 

Abyasinia,  ruins  of  ancient  towns  in,  243. 

Aden,  ancient  commercial  importance  of, 
229,  n. 

Adule,  an  Eg^tian  colony,  242. 

iBstrymnian  islands,  commerce  of  the,  81. 

^thalia,  early  manufactures  of,  78. 

Africa,  the  grand  emporium  of  ancient 
commerce,  x.,  zrii.,  86  et  seq.  modem 
exploration  o^  xix.,  491.  the  mysterious 
obscurity  of  its  early  histoid,  xxiU.  an- 
cient circumnaTigation  of,  tb,  causes  of 
its  early  cinlization,  xxiy.  description  of 
the  northern  part  of^  xxyi.  et  seq.  causte 
of  the  rarity  of  large  rivers,  xxix.,  xxx. 
the  Nile,  ib,  the  want  of  navigable  rivers 
an  impediment  to  her  civilization,  xxxi. 
gold  and  salt  abundant  in,  ib,  on  the 
celebrated  nations  of^  xxxii.  formation 
and  condition  of  the  Carthaginian  do- 
minions in,  3  et  seq.  contains  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  human  race,  143. 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  147.  north  of, 
materially  changed,  148.  observations  on 
the  north-eastern  districts  of,  153»  ancient 
commercial  routes  of,  508. 

Agriculture,  encouragement  of^  in  Egypt, 
343,  44&--453. 

Alaky,  in  Nubia,  gold  mines  at,  441. 

Aletes,  the  discoverer  of  the  mines  of  New 
Carthage,  71.  venerated  as  a  demigod,  ib, 

Alua,  empire  of,  197. 

Amada,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
184. 

Amasis,  ruler  of  Eg3rpt,  enters  into  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Greeks,  463. 

Amber,  ancient  commerce  in,  82. 

Amenophis  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  424.  his- 
torical notices  of,  425.  founds  the  palace 
of  Luxor,  ib, 

III.,  king  of  Egypt,  426. 

Amenthes,  the  ancient  belief  in,  360,  364. 

America,  discovery  of,  ix.  commercial  im- 
pulse derived  from,  x. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  on  the  wars  of  the 
Thebans,  433. 

Ammon,  temple  of^  99, 101.  rites  of,  187. 
Ethiopian  temple  dedicated  to,  203— 205. 
on  the  worship  of,  209,  210.  oracles  of, 
207,  210,  244  n.,  359.  the  temple  of 
Kamac  dedicated   to  the  worship  of. 


408.  celebration  of  the  annual  festival  of, 

422.  antiquity  of  his  temple,  423. 
Ammon-Chnubis,  temple  of,  ^5. 
Ammonians,  account  of  the,  96. 
Ammonium,  a  city  of  Egypt,  account  of, 

100,  103,  104,  443.    ruins  of  the  ancient 

temple  of,  101 .  an  Ethiopian  colony  in  the 

Libyan  desert,  222, 223.  oracles  of,  359. 
Animal  worship,  its  early  origin,  356,  357. 
Apis,  worship  of,  451. 
Apries,  of  Egypt,  built  a  fleet,  471. 
Arabia  Felix,  ancient  commerce  of,  226 

et  seq. 
Arabs,  race  of  the,  156.    known  as  the 

Hyksos,  and  enemies  of  the  Egyptians, 

318.    See  Hyksos. 
Ane  Philsenorum,  Carthaginian  landmarks, 

19. 
Architecture>  different  periods  of,  in  Egypt, 

283.   cultivation  of,  347.  of  the  temples 

and  palaces  of  Egypt,  409. 
Argentais,  account  of  the,  89,  n. 
Aristotle  on  the  Carthaginian  government, 

474. 
Army.    See  Soldisbs  and  War. 
Arts,  state  of  the,  in  Egypt,   346.    two 

branches  of^  architecture  and  sculpture, 

347.    a  portion  of  the  learning  of  the 

priests,  355. 
Asdrubal,  the  governor  of  Spain,  135.  as* 

sassinated,  136. 
Asia,  the  grand  emporium  of  ancient  com* 

merce,  x. 
Asseboa,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Nile,  184,  210. 
Asses,  breeding  of,  in  Egypt,  451,  452. 
Assur,  monuments  ol^  200. 
Assyria,  the  scene  of  the  battles  repre 

sented  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  416. 
Astaboras,  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  19C 

modem  name  of,  197. 
Astapus,  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  196« 

modem  name  of,  197. 
Astorabas,  a  river  of  Ethiopia,  159.    in. 

habitants  on  the  banks  of  the,  160. 
Astronomy  of  the  Egyptians,  341.    con« 

nected  with  the  physical  history  of  the 

country,  343,  344. 
Atarantes,  account  of  the,  97.  inquiry  re- 
specting the,  114. 
Atlantes,  account  of  the,  97, 1)6. 
Atlas,  Mount,  the  loftiest  in  Africa,  xxvi. 
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Augila,  account  of,  105. 

Ausenses,  African  tribe  of,  15. 

Axum,  the  ancient  capital  of   Ethiopia, 

general  account  of,  238  et  seq.    ruins  of, 

ib.   Brace's  account  of,  239, 240.   Salt's 

observations  on,  240,  241. 
Azab,  rains  of,  240,  242. 
Azotus,  a    town  of  Syria,   besieged   by 

Psammetichus,  470. 

Babylon,  ancient  commerce  of,  xri. 

Bahr  Bilama  of  Egypt,  298. 

Baleares,  the,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Carthaginians,  32.  fought  as  sUngers  in 
the  Carthaginian  armies,  33,  126.  com- 
mercial importance  of,  78. 

Barbaria,  general  name  of  the  east  of 
Africa,  65,  n. 

Barca,  the  Carthaginian  House  of,  490. 

Baris,  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  boat,  456. 

Battles,  naral  and  military,  represented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  412—415. 

Belzoni,  his  interesUng  discoreries  in 
Thebes,  380. 

Berbers,  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Africa, 
148.   description  of,  156. 

Bilma,  natives  of,  110.  salt  trade  of,  117. 

Bischaries,  tribe  of  the,  notices  of,  157, 
158,  161,  216. 

Blemmies,  race  of  the,  157. 

Bocchoris,  the  Egyptian  legislator,  346. 

Bomilcar,  biographical  notices  of,  489. 

Bonjero,  situation  of,  112. 

Bornou,  a  great  empire,  113. 

Brace's  account  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Azum,  239,  240. 

Bubastus,  a  burial-place  of  Osiris,  436. 
Egyptian  festival  of,  457. 

Buffaloes,  different  species  o(  in  Africa, 
109. 

Burial-places  of  Osiris,  436. 

Butos,  ancient  lake  of,  300. 

Byblus,  cultivation  of  the,  448,  449. 

Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  5. 

Byzantes,  an  African  tribe,  account  of,  9. 

Byzazium,  a  soutliem  province  of  Car- 
thage, 20. 

Caillaud,  his  discoveries  in  Bthiopia,  xx. 

Calasiii,  a  soldier  caste  of  Egypt,  328, 
329. 

Calcedonius,  an  article  of  ancient  com- 
merce, 119, 

Cambyses,  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  464. 

Candaoe,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia,  205. 

Canns,  battle  of,  139. 

Caravans,  ancient  routes  of,  x. — ^zii.  com- 
merce carried  on  by,  245. 

Carthagb,  extensive  commerce  of,  xvi. 
her  native  historians  lost,  1.  Herodotus 
her  chief  historian,  2.  briefly  noticed  by 
other  historians,  ib»  a  colony  established 
by  Tyre,  3.  chronology  of,  i6.,  n.  mutual 
regard  for  Tyre,  4.  situation  of,  5.  her 
ci^el  of  Byrsa,  on  the  local  situation 


of,  5,  n.  account  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  15.  boimdaries,  18.  extent  of  the 
fertile  provinces,  20.  her  attention  di- 
rected towards  Italy,  42.  the  govern- 
ment of,  46.  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government  of,  50.  how  the  magistjates 
were  chosen,  51.  her  government  similar 
to  that  of  Sparta,  52.  the  senate  the 
highest  political  body  of  the  state,  53. 
divided  into  two  councils,  54.  origin  of 
the  council,  55.  elected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  57.  the  duties  of  the  senate  similar 
to  the  Roman,  58.  the  Syssitia,  and  their 
duties,  59.  secret  assemblies,  i6.  the  Suf- 
fetes  at  the  head  of  the  state,  60.  the 
rank  of  general  next  to  that  of  king,  61. 
the  military  and  civil  power  distinct,  ib. 
election  of  generals,  ib.  office  of  qucestor, 
62.  administration  of  justice,  63.  the  re- 
ligion of,  64.  their  gods,  ib.  offices  of 
priesthood  filled  by  the  highest  person- 
ages, 65,  66.  public  revenue  of^  66,  67. 
gold  and  silver  the  standard  of  value,  67. 
tokens  used  instead  of  money,  68.  differ- 
ent sources  of  revenue,  69.  amount  paid 
by  Little  Leptis,  ib.  revenue  of  the  cus- 
toms regulated  by  Hannibal,  70.  gold  and 
silver  mines,  ib.  Carthagena,  wealth  of 
its  mines  and  where  situated,  71 .  attempt 
to  procure  a  foreign  loan,  72.  privateer- 
ing resorted  to,  tb.  the  navigation  and 
maritime  commerce  of,  73.  commercial 
restrictions  on  the  colonies  of,  74.  law  of 
hospitality,  75.  trade  with  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy,  76.  articles  of  commerce 
given  in  exchange,  77.  commercial  inter- 
course with  Spain  and  Gaul,  79.  their 
trade  in  tin,  80.  in  amber,  82.  naviga- 
tion on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  83. 
the  land  trade  of,  86  et  seq.  decline  and 
fall  of,  130.  the  causes  of,  131.  private 
feud  between  Hamilcar  and  Hanno,  132. 
evil  consequences  of,  133.  second  war 
with  Rome,  137.  straggles  and  fiedl  of  the 
empire,  143.  Aristotle's  disquisition  on 
the  government  of,  474.  commercial 
treaties  with  Rome,  475, 476.  treaty  with 
Macedonia,  477.  Periplus  of  Hanno,  478 
— 481 .  genealogy  of  the  ruling  houses  of, 
487.  on  the  trading  routes  of,  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlantes,  508. 
Carthaginians,  the,  formation  and  condi-* 
tion  of  their  dominions  in  Africa,  3.  their 
policy  with  the  nomad  hordes,  7.  princi- 
pal sources  of  their  revenue,  11.  treaties 
with  the  neighbouring  states,  12.  alliance 
with  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  19.  foreign 
possessions,  22.  limited  chiefly  to  islands, 
24.  conquest  of  Sicily,  »6.  Mago  and  his 
descendants,  ib.  wars  with  the  Greeks, 
30.  extent  of  possessions  in  Sicily,  33. 
settlements  in  Spain,  34.  government  of 
the  provinces,  37.  foreign  colonies,  t&. 
religion  closely  connected  with  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies,  38.  expedition  of  Hanno, 
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39.  dependence  of  the  colonies  upon 
Carthage,  40.  the  Mediterranean  the 
chief  seat  of  their  settlements,  41 .  extent 
of  their  colonies,  43.  towers  built  by 
Hanno,  44.  settlement  at  Ceme,  its  ex- 
tent, ib.  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Moroc- 
co and  Fez,  83.  purpose  in  founding 
them,  »&.  description  of  the  inhabitants, 
ib.  articles  of  trade,  ib,  gold  trade  with 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  ib.  land  trade,  86. 
information  respecting  it  rery  scanty,  ib. 
account  of  a  carayan  journey,  95.  di- 
rection of  the  route,  98.  general  surrev 
of  the  commerce,  118.  war  forces,  120. 
the  navy  confined  chiefly  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, t&.  the  principal  town,  121.  num- 
ber of  war  galleys,  122.  sea  deities,  ib. 
number  of  vessels  of  war,  123.  great  at- 
tention paid  to  the  cavahy,  124.  tribes 
forming  the  army,  126.  bad  effSects  of 
hired  troops,  129. 

Cassiterides,  islands  of  the,  80,  81. 

Castes  of  Egypt,  the  priests,  323.  the 
soldiers,  327.  the  trading  citizens,  330. 
of   husbandmen,    331.     of    nayigators,  < 

333.  of  interpreters,  ib.    of  herdsmen, 

334.  the  neatrherds,  336.  the  swine- 
herds, 337. 

Catacombs,  of  Thebes,  description  oi^  395 
etseq.  peculiar  to  yarious  parts  of  Egypt, 
396. 

Cattle,  on  the  breeding  of,  in  Eg3rpt,  451. 

Ceme,  colony  of,  478,  480,  481. 

Champollion,  his  disooyeries  in  Egypt,  xxi., 
496.  great  work  on  Egyptian  remains, 
254.  his  explanations  of  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics, 259,  260  et  seq. 

CmiubiB,  remains  of,  294. 

Chretes,  the  riyer,  478. 

Chronicles  of  Egypt,  by  various  authors, 
310,  n.,  319,  fi. 

Cities,  first  establishment  of,  y.  founded  by 
Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  478. 

Civilization,  was  EUiiopia  or  Egypt  the 
original  seat  of?  220,  224,  230  et  seq. 
the  seats  of,  the  first  seats  of  com- 
merce, 247.  of  the  Ethiopians,  247  et 
seq. 

Clemens  Alexandrinns  on  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  281,  n.,  501. 

Coinage  of  Carthage,  67. 

Colonies,  of  the  Carthaginians,  37,  83.  of 
Ethiopia,  220^222.  of  Egypt,  when 
founded,  321. 

Colossi,  *'  the  field  of,"  at  Thebes,  378  et 
seq. 

Commerce,  early  origin  and  progress  of, 
ix. — xvi.  Asia  and  Africa  the  grand  em- 
poria  of,  X.  the  Mediterranean  the 
principal  scene  of,  xiii.  epochs  of  the 
Roman  and  Macedonian  empires,  xvi.  of 
'  Carthage,  xvi.,  73  et  seq.  of  Meroe  and 
Ethiopia,  225  et  seq.  carried  on  by 
caravans,  245.  the  seats  of,  the  fint  seats 
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of  civilization,  247.  of  the  Egyptians,  ge- 
neral treatise  on,  446—466. 

Coptic,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, 273.  not  a  living  language,  ib,  en- 
tirely theological,  274.  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  274,  275. 

Copts,  the  ancient  race  of  the  Egyptians 
similar  to  the,  301. 

Com,  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
xv.  cultivation  of,  in  Egypt,  447.  Egypt 
the  granary  of,  461. 

Corsica,  early  history  of;  27.  a  Cartha- 
ginian province,  28. 

Cotton,  cultivation  of,  in  Egypt,  447, 448. 

Cow,  considered  sacred  by  the  Egyptians, 
451. 

Customs,  Carthaginian  revenue  derived 
from  the,  70. 

Cyrenaica,  contraband  trade  of,  70* 

Cyrene,  the  commercial  rival  of  Carthage, 
xvi.   ancient  state  of,  18. 

Dakke,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
177,  183. 

Damer,  priestly  establishment  at,  219,  n. 

Damv,  colossal  statue  of,  378. 

Dandour,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
NUe,  177,  182. 

Dashour,  pyramids  of,  297. 

Dates,  an  important  article  of  trade  in 
Afirica,88. 

Death,  existence  after,  Egyptian  belief  in, 
359,  361,  et  seq. 

Debod,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
177, 178. 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  numerous  cities  of^  299. 

Demotic  writing  of  the  Egyptians*  260, 
261. 

Denderah,  temple  of,  353,  n. 

Denon,  his  description  of  the  Theban  mo- 
numents, 370. 

Derar,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
177,  184,  210. 

Diodorus,  his  account  of  Phoenician  colo- 
nization, 45.  on  the  govemment  and  laws 
of  Meroe,  212.  his  description  of  Thebes 
and  ito  ruins,  367—369,  3B4. 

Djizeh,  pyramids  of,  297. 

Dodona,  oracle  of,  244,  n, 

Dongolah,  Mr.  Hoskins'  visit  to,  495. 

Dyeing,  art  of,  among  the  Egyptians,  454. 

Dynasties,  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  remarks 
on,  420  etseq.    of^Manetho,  499,  500. 

Earthenware,  manufacture  of,  among  the 
Egyptians,  455. 

East,  commercial  productions  of  the,  xv. 

Edco,  lake  of,  300. 

Edfu,  temple  of^  294.  trading  route  firom,  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  509. 

Egypt,  on  the  ancient  commerce  of^  xvi. 
reign  of  Psammetichus,  216,  217.  its 
most  flourishing  period,  223, 321.  history 
of,  connected  with  its  monuments,  249 
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et  seq.,  25ft.   indent  anthotB  who  have 
written  on,  253.  general  view  of,  286.  its 
extent,  ib,   situation,  287.   a  gift  of  the 
Nile,  ib,    its  fertility  dependent  on  the 
NUe,   ift.     Upper,  291.     Middle,   295. 
Lower,  298.  pyramids  of,  297.  its  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  309.    their  manners  and 
mode  of  life,  ib,  by  whom  dyilized,  310. 
divided  into   several  states,  311.    their 
number  and  situation,  312.    oxiginally 
colonies  from  Meroe  and  Ethiopia,  313. 
nomes    or  districts,  314.     their   origin 
proved  by  Herodotus,  315.  chronology  of, 
319,  n.  various  castes  of,  323—337.  cause 
of  the  perfection  of  trade,  331.  peasants, 
334.    their  food,  336.  kings  of,  338.    de- 
pendent upon  the  priests,  340.  intermar- 
riage with,  forbidden,  342.  subject  to  the 
Theban  kings,  432.     population,    435. 
queens  allowed  to  govern,  438.  the  laws, 
443.    inquiry  into  the  commerce,  456. 
ships  or  boats,  how  built,  t6.    establish- 
ment of  canals,  457.  central  point  of  the 
caravan  trade,  459.     emponum  of  the 
produce  of  Africa,  ib.    commodities  of 
trade,    460.     linen    of   Egypt    greatly 
esteemed,  ib,  Tyrian  dye,  461.  com  trade, 
ib,  changes  in  commerce  by  Psamme- 
tichus,  462.  further  changes  under  Ama- 
sis,  ib,  her  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Phcenician  and  Greek  merchants, 
i&.   prosperity  by  increase  of  commerce, 
464.    on  the  foundation  of  the  states  of, 
498.  on  the  seventeen  first  dynasties  of 
Manetho,  499,  500.   a  comparison  of  the 
kings    of,  from    Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
and  Maaetho,    503 — 506.    the  various 
trading  routes  of,  508,  509. 
Egyptians,  numerous   colony  of^  settled 
in  Ethiopia,  216, 217.    obscuriw  of  their 
origin,  255.    their  language,  257.  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Coptic,  ib,    how  many 
dialects  known,  274.  the  Saidic,  or  The- 
baic, where  used,  %b,  the  Bahiric,  ib,  the 
Bashmuric,t&.  its  antiquity,  t6.  influence 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  upon  the  lan- 
guage, 275.  their  monuments,  280.  their 
antiquity  determined,  282.    general  ap- 
pearance described  by  Herodotus,  301. 
colour  of  the,  304,  305.    manners  and 
habits,  307.    divisions  into  castes,  308, 
322.    ancient  political  state,  309,  366. 
priests  the  ruling  caste,  313.  their  office 
hereditary,     323.     religion    and    state 
policy  united,  315.  wars  with  the  neigh- 
bourmg  tribes,  317.    the  government  as- 
sumes the  form  of  an  hierarchy,  320. 
dress,  326.  household  furniture,  338.  an- 
cient  antipathy  to    pastoral  life,  342. 
origin  of  mythology,  344.   belief  in  an 
after  state,  359.  transmigration  of  souls, 
360.  sepulchres,  362.  description  of  their 
funerals,  365.  castes  of  thieves  and  pros- 
titutes among  the,  444,  n.  commerce  and 


manu&ctnres,  446.  agriculture,  t&.  man- 
ner of  sowing  and  reaping,  447.  various 
sorts  of^  in  use,  ib,  cultivation  of  cotton, 
ib,  aquatic  plants,  448.  usual  drink  of 
the  Egyptians,  450.  breeding  of  cattle,  t&. 
the  cow  sacred,  horses  common  in  Egypt, 
451.  mules  and  asses  in  general  use,  ib, 
sheep  and  camels  not  much  known,  452. 
poultry  abundant,  453.  weaving  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  i&.  art  of  dyeing  in 
great  perfection,  454.  working  in  metal, 
455.  manufacture  of  earthenware,  ib, 
great  commercial  advantages  of  the,  459, 
460.  unfavourable  consequences  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  464.  decline  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Pharaohs,  465.  conquest  by 
Sabaco,  466.  throne  usurped  by  Sethos, 
ib,  government  of  the  twelve  princes, 
467.  overthrown  by  Psammetichus,  who 
assumes  the  chief  power,  d.  lands  grant- 
ed to  the  Greek  soldiers,  47 1 .  emigration 
of  the  warrior  caste,  469.  Greek  soldiers 
form  the  king's  body-guard,  ib.  a  navy 
established,  470.  canal  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Red  Sea,  ib.  object  in 
making  it,  ib.  rebellion  against  Apries, 
471*  invasion  and  cruelty  of  Cambyses, 
472.  their  hieroglyphics,  501.  on  the 
origin  of  the,  497.  commercial  routes  of 
the,  509. 

Elephantis,  island  of,  294,  314,  n.  monu- 
ments of,  295.  a  burial-place  of  Osiris,  436. 

Eliethya,  rem&ins  of,  294. 

Emporia  of  Africa,  fertility  of  the  country 
so  called,  20,  21.  situation  of,  120. 

Epic  poetry,  never  common  in  Egypt,  419. 

Epistolographic  writing  of  the  Egyptians, 
270. 

Equality,  political,  impossibility  of,  vi. 

Ergamenes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  overturns  the 
domination  of  the  priesthood,  212. 

Esneh,  temple  of,  294. 

Ethiopia,  ancient  commerce  of,  xvii.  mo- 
dem exploration,  of,  xx.  geographical 
survey  of  the  various  nations  o(  143  et 
seq.  one  of  the  most  mysterious  nations 
of  antiquity,  146.  early  renown  o^  tft.  the 
aborigines  of  Africa,  147.  hunted  by  the 
Garamantes,152.  Herodotus's  description 
of  the,  ib.  various  tribes  of,  156,  157. 
state  of  Meroe  and  its  monuments,  173. 
ancient  towns  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  176,  177.  a  numerous  colony  of 
Egyptians  settled  in,  216,  217.  its  do- 
minion over  Egypt,  466.  Mr.  Hoskins' 
travels  in,  492—496. 

Ethiopian  nations,  general  survey  of  the, 
143  et  seq.  celebrated  by  the  Grecian 
poets,  146.  one  of  the  two  great  aboriginal 
regions  of  Africa,  147.  colour  of  the  in- 
habitants, 149.  Herodotus's  account  o^ 
152,353.  the  Troglodytes,  157.  theMa- 
crobians,  161  et  seq.  land  of  frankin- 
i      cense,  165  et  seq.    gold  a  natozai  pro- 
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dnction  of  the  coontry,  168,  169.  a 
portion  of  them  highly  ciyilized,  171. 
state  and  city  of  Meroe,  ib,  et  seq.  (see 
Mbrob.)  towns  and  villages,  176  et  seq. 
monuments  and  temples  of,  178  et  seq. 
religion  and  rites  of,  187.  the  worship  of 
Ammon  every  where  predominant,  187, 
207  et  seq.  priest-kings  of,  190,  194. 
ancient  queens  of,  205.  Diodorus's  ac- 
count 01  the  government  and  laws  of, 
212.  the  priesthood  destroyed  by  king 
Ergamenes,  ib,  powerful  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  213.  subdued  Upper 
Egypt,  214.  the  mighty  host  sent  against 
the  Jews,  ib,  the  primeval  monuments  of, 
more  ancient  than  those  of  Eg3rpt,  224. 
commerce  of,  225  et  seq.  Axum  the  an- 
cient capital  of^  238  et  seq.  known  as  a 
civilized  people  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
244,  n.  the  civilization  of  the  Egyptians 
derived  from,  247.  possessed  the  art  of 
writing,  247, 248. 
Etrurians,  early  history  of  the,  77. 

Factions  at  Carthage,  137,  143. 

"  Fair  Promontory,"  account  of,  by  Polybi- 

us,  476,  n. 
Feasts,  popular,  of  the  Egyptians,  358. 
Festivals  of  the  Eg^tians,  457. 
Festus  Avienus,  fragments  firom,  contain- 
ing Himilco's  account  of  the  countries  of 

Europe,  481-^83. 
Fezzan,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Gara- 

mantes,  106  et  seq.  once  a  great  seat  of 

trade,  114. 
Fisheries,  a  source  of  revenue  in  Egypt, 

442. 
Foreign  possessions  of  the  Carthaginians, 

22  et  seq. 
Frankincense,  land  of  the,  165.    situation 

of,  166. 
Funerals  of  the  Egyptians,  364, 365. 

Gades,  ancient  navigation  of,  xvi.  an  im- 
portant place  of  trade,  85. 

Garamantes,  account  of  the,  96,  105  et 
seq.  the  country  of,  a  great  seat  of  trade, 
114.  trading  route  from,  to  the  Atlantes, 
508. 

Gaul,  her  commercial  intercourse  with 
Carthage,  79.  soldiers  of,  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian armies,  126. 

General,  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  Car- 
thaginian republic,  61. 

Geometry,  study  of,  in  Egypt,  345. 

Genisia,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  54,  55,  62,  63. 

Ghizeh,  pyramids  of,  297. 

Ghyrshe,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  177,  182. 

Gindanes,  African  tribe  of,  15. 

Gisco,  the  Carthaginian,  notices  of,  488, 
489. 

Gold,  an  important  article  of  trade  in  Africa, 
84,  88,  al,  119. 
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Gold  mines  in  Nubia,  productions  of  the, 
440.    where  situated,  441. 

Gorillas,  tribe  of  the,  479. 

Gomou,  palace  of,  386. 

Government,  of  Carthage,  46  et  seq.  on  the 
relation  between  theocracy  and  the  mon- 
archical form  of,  506. 

Greece,  ancient  commerce  of,  xvi.  re- 
ceived the  early  civilization  of  Ethiopia. 
244, ». 

Greek  inscriptions  sometimes  found  on 
Egyptian  monumenta,  258, 275,  282. 

Greek  soldiers  established  in  Egypt,  468. 
469. 

Greeks,  their  writings  of  some  authority  in 
Egyptian  history,  369.  their  trade  with 
the  Egyptians,  463. 

Grottoes  for  the  living,  at  Thebes,  395. 

Gyzantes,  an  African  tribe,  acconnt  o^  9. 

Hades,  ancient  belief  in,  360. 

Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  biographical 
notices  of,  484,  488,  489. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  faction  of,  131.  his  feud 
with  Hanno  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  132 
etseq. 

HannilMd,  the  Carthaginian  general,  suc- 
cessor of  Asdrubal,  136.  the  leader  of  a 
faction,  137.  his  political  reforms,  141. 
treaty  of,  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  477. 
notices  of,  488  M». 

Hannd,  the  Carthaginian  navigator,  ex- 
pedition of,  39.  colonization  of,  40,  45. 
towns  built  by,  44.  account  of  his  voyage 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  478,  479. 
various  opinions  on,  479—481.  biographi- 
cal notices  of,  488,  489. 

senator  of  Carthage,  &ction  headed 

by,  130.  his  feud  witil  Hamilcar  Barca 
eventually  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  132  et 
seq. 

pedigree  of  the  House  of,  490. 

Hasdmbal,  the  Carthaginian,  biographical 
notices  of,  488. 

Head-dresses  of  the  Egyptians  represented 
on  the  ancient  sculptures,  418. 

Hecatsus,  writings  of,  369. 

Heliopolis,  inscription  on  an  obelisk  at, 
502,  503. 

Hellenium,  a  Greek  commercial  depot  in 
Egypt,  463. 

Herdsmen,  a  caste  of,  in  Egypt,  334,  335. 

Hermapion,  inscription  on  the  obelisk  o^ 
276. 

Hermes,  the  alleged  inventor  of  letters  in 
Egypt,  372. 

Hermonthis,  remains  of,  293. 

Hermotybi,  a  soldier  caste  of  Egypt,  328, 
329. 

Herodotus,  his  description  of  Northern 
Africa,  xxvi.  the  great  historian  of  Car- 
thage, 7.  his  account  of  Africa,  91.  his 
story  respecting  the  Nasamones,  92.  his 
accounts  confirmed  by  modem  travel- 
lers, 115  et  seq. 
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Hieratic  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  260  et 
seq. 

HieroglTphics  of  Eg3rpt,  general  disqairi- 
tion  on  the,  256  et  8eq.  used  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  ib, 
the  Rosetta  stone  illustzatiTe  of,  257, 
258.  phonetic  characters  used  in*  259  et 
seq.  deciphered  and  explained  by  Dr. 
Young  and  Champollion,  259,  260  et 
seq.  distinct  kinds  of,  260, 261,  270.  not 
confined  to  the  hierarchy,  264.  always 
imperfect  as  a  system  of  writing,  267. 
used  to  inscribe  the  names  of  kings,  276, 
277.  of  the  Mexicans,  278.  compared 
with  those  of  the  Egyptians,  279.  the  in- 
yention  attributed  to  Thot  or  Hermes, 
280.  explained  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  281,  n.,  501 .  the  characters  borrowed 
from  nature  and  art,  351.  not  understood 
by  the  people,  358,  n.  inscription  at  He- 
liopolis  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
502,503. 

Himilco,  the  Carthaginian,  expedition  of, 
43.  fragment  of  his  History  of  Europe 
from  Pestus  Ayienus,  481 — 483.  bio- 
graphical notices  o^  ^8  bit. 

History,  ancient,  its  advantages  over  mo- 
dem history,  iii.  its  objects,  iy.  held  in 
estimation  by  the  Egyptians,  .346.  of 
Thebes,  chiefly  derived  from  its  monu- 
ments, 366  et  seq.  of  Egypt,  represented 
on  their  ancient  sculpture,  417.  frag- 
ments illustratiye  of  the  history  of 
Thebes,  419. 

Horses,  breed  of;  cultivated  in  Egypt,  451. 

Hoskins,  G.  A.,  his  travels  in  Ethiopia, 
492—496. 

Human  sacrifices,  custom  of,  in  Phoenicia 
and  Carthage,  65,  n. 

Hunting  of  men  in  AMca,  110. 

Husbandmen,  a  caste  of  Egypt,  331,  332, 
335. 

Husbandry,  remarks  on,  from  the  Works  of 
Mago  the  Carthaginian,  484. 

Hyksos,  expelled  by  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
311,  319,  423, 499.  dynasty  of  the,  317, 
318.  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  ib.  de- 
livery of  Egypt  from  the,  sculptured  on 
the  ruins  of  Kamac,  392.  on  their  origin, 
500. 

Hylophage,  tribe  of  the,  160,  161. 

Ichthyophagi,  race  of  the,  156.  account  of, 
166,  170.  their  commerce,  246. 

Idolatry,  animal,  its  early  origin,  356. 
general  treatise  on,  357  et  seq. 

India,  ancient  commerce  of,  227 — 229. 

Indian  Ocean,  the  scene  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion, xiii. 

Inscriptions,  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
284.   on  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  502. 

Interpreters,  a  caste  of  Egypt,  333. 

Ipsambul,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  177.   monuments  of,  185. 

Isis,  temple  of,  in  Thebes,  385. 


Italy,  ancient  fertility  and  opulence  of;  42. 
early  navigation  directed  to,  76.  soldiers 
of,  in  the  Carthaginian  armies,  126.  Car- 
thaginian invasion  of,  139, 140. 

Joliba,  a  river  of  Africa  noticed  by  He- 
rodotus, 94.  the  course  of,  discovered  by 
modem  travellers,  491. 

Joseph's  canal  connected  with  the  Nile, 
295.  296. 

Jupiter  Ammon,  temple  of,  99,  101.  ruins 
of  the  ancient  oracle  of,  207.  See  Am- 
mon. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  Carthage,  63. 

Kalabsh^,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  177.  monuments  of,  178,  179. 
scenes  sculptured  at,  420,  429. 

Kardassy,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  177, 178. 

Kamac  (Thebes),  magnificent  temple  of; 
224, 393.  built  of  the  materials  of  a  more 
ancient  edifice,  349.  stupendous  ruins  of, 
390.  bas-reliefs  of,  described,  392.  its 
sculptures  symbolic  of  the  worship  of 
Ammon,  408. 

Kings,  Egyptian,  the  names  of,  how  writ- 
ten, 276. 

Knights,  order  of,  despotic  power  of,  at 
Carthage,  141. 

Kurgos,  island  of,  199.  rains  of,  202,  204. 

Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  296. 
Land, division  of,  in  Egypt,33\,Z22.  reve- 
nue derived  firom,  439. 
Land  trade  of  Carthage,  86  et  seq. 
Latona,  oracle  of;  359. 
Laws  of  the  Egyptians,  study  of;  345» 

s3mopsis  of,  443,  444. 
Leptis,  Great,  colony  of,  21, 112. 
Letters,  represented  by  phonetic  characters, 

261. 
Libyans,  general  character  of,  6,  8.    He- 

rodotus's  account  of  the,  96.  the  abori« 

ginals  of  Africa,  147. 
Linen,  of  the  Egyptians,  460. 
Lipara,  ancient  commerce  of;  78. 
Lixits,  tribe  of  the,  478,  480. 
Lotophagi,  African  tribe  of,  15.    ancient 

seat  of  the.  111,  112. 
Lotus,  described,  15.    cultivation  of  the, 

in  Egypt,  448,  449. 
Luxor  (Thebes),  stupendous  ruins  of,  387« 

bas-reliefe  described,  388.    the  temple, 

the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  edifice^ 

394. 

Macedonia,  commercial  epoch  of  the  em* 
pire  of,  xvi.  treaty  with  Carthage,  477. 

M  aerobians,  account  of  the,  161  et  seq. 
visit  of  the  Persian  ambassadors  to  the, 
162.  a  tribe  of  the  Shangallas,  163.  seat 
ofthe,  17L 

Magistrates  of  Carthage,  51. 

Mago,  family  oi,  the  founden    of  Gar- 
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thage,  24.    pedigree  of  tlie  House  of, 

Mago,  the  grandfather  of  Haiuubal»  biogra- 
phical notices  of^  488. 

— ^  the  brother  or  Hannibal,  139. 

the  writer  on  Husbandry,  works  of, 

translated  into  Latin,  48,  n.  nnigments  of, 
from  various  Latin  authorities,  484    487. 

Maharraka,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
NUe,  177,  183. 

Manetho,  his  History  of  Egypt,  310,  n. 
writings  of,  369.  on  the  dynasties  of 
Egypt,  311,  318,  423,  424, 499,  500. 

Manu&ctures  of  the  Egyptians,  treatise  on, 
446,  453-^456. 

Marcellinus,  his  transhition  of  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Heliopolis,  502,  503. 

Mareotis,  lake  of^  300. 

Massilia,  ancient  commerce  of,  xri. 

Massyli,  nomad  tribe  of  the,  127,  n. 

Mazyes,  an  African  tribe,  account  of,  8, 
15. 

Medical  science,  study  of,  in  Egypt,  345. 

Medinet  Abou,  great  palace  of,  374,  409. 
sculptures  of,  375,  376.  temple  of,  378. 

Mediterranean,  the  principal  scene  of  an- 
cient commerce  and  nayigation,  ziii. 

Megabari,  race  of  the,  157. 

Menmon,  colossal  statue  of,  378 — 380. 

Menmonium,  piUace  of,  380. 

Memphis,  the  city  of,  296.  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  the  shepherd  kings,  318,  469. 
a  burial-place  of  Osiris,  436.  trading 
route  from,  to  Phoenicia,  510. 

Mendes,  a  symbolic  representation,  344. 
a  burial-place  of  Osiris,  436. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  298. 

Mbrob,  general  inquiry  into  the  state  of, 
and  its  monuments,  171  et  seq.  its  his- 
tory inyolved  In  obscurity,  172.  temples 
and  pyramids  of,  178.  island  of,  where 
situated,  195,  198.  size  of,  197.  city, 
where  situated,  196,  198,  199.  Bruce's 
account  of,  199.  ruins  of,  200.  not  con- 
fined to  one  spot,  ib,  government  in  the 
hands  of  priests,  who  chose  a  king  from 
their  own  body,  211.  overthrown  by  Er- 
gamenes,  who  kills  the  priests,  212.  state 
of  the  empire  at  the  Trojan  war,  and 
during  the  Persian  period,  213.  migra- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  warrior  caste,  ib. 
date  of  the  flourishing  period,  ib,  Saba- 
00,  Senechus,  and  Tarhaco,  kings  of, 
conquer  Egypt,  214.  boundaries,  216. 
description  of  the  priest  caste,  218.  set- 
tlement near  Mount  Berkal,  221.  pyra- 
mids found  there,  ib.  called  Napata,  ib. 
colony  pknted  at  Thebes,  222.  observa- 
tions on  civilization  of  Meroe,  ib.  the 
market-place  of  Africa,  234.  route  from, 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Yemen,  238. 
oracles  of,  359.  Mr.  Hoskins*  explora- 
tions of,  492 — 496.  trading  route  from,  to 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  510. 

Messuza,  monuments  of»  200,  203.  Call- 


laud's  description  of^  206.  Coi^ectures 
respecting,  207. 

Metagonits  urbesi  ancient  towns  of  Car- 
thage, 17. 

Metals,  the  art  of  working,  among  the 
Egyptians,  455. 

Mexico,  hieroglyphics  of,  278,  279. 

Military  art  of  ihe  Egyptians,  445. 

Minerva,  temple  of,  in  Egypt,  333. 

Mines,  Carthaginian  revenues  derived  from, 
70. 

Misphramuthosis,  king  of  Egypt,  expels  the 
Hyksos,  424. 

Mceris,  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  296. 

Monarchies,  great,  origin  and  formation  of^ 
vii. 

Monarchy,  treatise  on,  506. 

Money,  trade  of,  never  established  among 
the  ancients,  xiv.  on  the  money  of  Car^ 
thage,  68.    of  Egypt,  443. 

Monuments  of  Egypt,  illustrative  of  its 
history,  249  et  seq.,  255.  ancient  authors 
who  have  written  on,  253.  ChampoUion's 
great  work  on,  254.    phonetic  hierogly- 

5 lues  explained,  260  et  seq.  two  ways  of 
etermining  the  age  of,  282.  on  the  va- 
rious remains  of  the,  293  et  seq.  illus- 
trative of  Egyptian  manufactures,  453. 

of  Meroe  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  171 

etseq.  observation  on  the,  186.  architec- 
ture of,  187.  sculptures  of,  189.  origin 
and  object  of,  190.   groups  of,  200. 

of  Thebes,  general  dissertation  on  the, 

366  et  seq.  described  by  Denon  and 
others,  370.  enumeration  of  the,  371  et 
seq.,  378.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
387  et  seq.  historical  disquisition  on, 
405  et  seq.  their  style  of  architecture, 
407,408. 

Mummies,  careful  preparation  of,  361,  362. 

Munich,  mummies  preserved  at,  304. 

Naga,  monuments  of,  200,  203.  conjec- 
tures respecting,  208. 

Napata,  a  city  of  Ethiopia,  221. 

Nasamones,  of  Africa,  race  of  the,  16*  ac- 
count of,  92. 

Nations,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of,  Iv. 

Natron  lakes,  valley  of  the,  298. 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  299,  463. 

Naval  engagement  represented  in  Egyptian 
sculpture,  376,  412,  413. 

Navigation  and  commerce  of  the  ancients, 
xii.  et  seq.    of  Carthage,  73  et  seq.,  86. 

Navigators,  a  caste  of  Egypt,  333. 

Navy  of  Carthage,  general  inquiry  respect- 
ing, 120  et  seq. 

Neatherds,  caste  of,  in  Egypt,  336. 

Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  builds  a  navy,  470. 
cuts  a  canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  470,  471. 

NiLB,  ancient  and  modem  explorations  of 
the,  xxix.  XXX.  monuments  on  the  banks 
of  the,  172.  its  course,  173,  287.  ito  an- 
cient course  different  from  what  it  it 
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now,  173.  Herodotus's  description  of  the, 
174.  its  cataracts,  175,176.  temples  on 
the  banks  of  the,  177  et  seq.  Strabo  and 
Pliny's  description  of  the,  196.  bore  the 
name  of  Astapos,  ib.  commercial  voyaging 
up  the,  238.  utility  of  its  inundations, 
287,288.  the  valley  of  the,  288,  289, 292. 
rich  deposits  of,  289.  Theban  monuments 
on  the  eastern  side  of,  387  et  seq.  fish- 
eries of,  a  source  of  revenue,  442.  the 
valley  favourable  to  agriculture,  448. 
navigation  and  commercial  advantages 
of  the,  456. 

Kilometer,  use  o^  in  Egypt,  439. 

Nitocris,  an  ancient  queen  of  Ethiopia, 
205. 

Komades,  of  Northern  Africa,  8.  of  Africa 
in  the  Carthaginian  armies,  127.  of  Ethi- 
opia, 243, 246. 

Nomarchi,  local  governors  of  Egypt,  438. 

Nome,  a  name  given  to  an  Egyptian  city 
with  its  surrounding  territory,  316,  317. 
Egypt  divided  into  nomes,  314, 315, 438. 

Nubia,  account  of  the  inhabitants,  154. 
their  language,  155.  monuments  in,  223. 
early  civilization  of^  224.  historical  no- 
tices of,  434.   gold  mines  in,  440, 

CEa,  a  town  of  Carthage,  21. 

Oil,  an  important  article  of  commerce 
among  the  ancients,  xv. 

Olive,  cultivation  of  the,  in  Egypt,  450. 

OmboB,  remains  of,  294. 

Oracles,  delivered  in  the  temples  of  Am- 
mon,  209  et  seq.  of  Ammon  and  Dodona, 
244,  n.  established  in  the  cities  and  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  359.  of  the  Thebans,  437. 

Osiris,  a  symbolic  representation,  342,  344. 
burial-places  of,  436. 

Osorthon,  kins  of  Egypt,  431. 

Osymandias,  the  palace  and  tomb  of^  980 
etseq. 

Papyrus,  manufacture  of,  in  Egypt,  450. 

Periplus  of  Hanno,  478,  479.  various  opin- 
ions on  the,  479 — 481. 

Peristyles  of  Egyptian  architecture,  374, 
375. 

Persia,  dominion  of,  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia, 
not  injurious  to  commerce,  465. 

Pharaohs,  period  of  the,  193.  dynasty  of 
the,  223, 224.  of  Egypt,  historical  notices 
of,  426  et  seq.  extent  of  their  dominion, 
434.  revenues  of  the,  438-~443.  on  the 
decline  and  fisdi  of  the  empire  of  the, 
466—473. 

Pheron,  king  of  Egypt,  430. 

Phils,  inscriptions  in  the  temples  of,  193. 
island  of,  294.  ancient  road  of,  460. 

Phoenicians,  their  early  establishment  of 
colonies,  3, 4, 12, 30.  the  government  of, 
republican,  22. 

Phonetic  hieroglyphics  explained  by  the 
Roeetta  stone,  259  et  seq. 

Phtha,  temple  of;  427. 


Picture  signs  of  the  Egyptians,  260, 261. 

Picture  writing  of  Ethiopia,  248. 

Pigmies  of  Africa,  92. 

Pillars  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  architec- 
tural magnificence  of  the,  350,  374, 375. 

Plautus,  Paenulus,  information  derived 
from,  75. 

Pliny,  fragments  of  Mago  extracted  from, 
487. 

Polybius,  the  commercial  treaties  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  extracted  from,  475, 
476. 

Posts  necessary  for  commercial  inter- 
course, xiv. 

Poultry,  breeding  of,  in  Egypt,  4.'>3. 

Priests,  no  distinct  order  of;  in  Carthage,  65. 
titie  of  priest  obtained  by  purchase 
among  the  Ethiopians,  192,  n.  Uie  abso- 
lute rulers  of  Ethiopia,  212.  their  power 
annihilated  by  Ergamenes,  ib.  of  Egypt, 
account  of  the,  323  et  seq.  the  proprie- 
tors of  all  learning,  339.  caste  of,  supe- 
rior to  the  warrior  caste,  418. 

Priest-kings  of  Meroe,  190, 193, 194. 

Processions,  religious,  represented  In  the 
temples  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  210, 211. 

Psammetichus,  obtains  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  217,  322.  reign  of,  466— 
468.  employs  the  Greek  soldiers,  469. 
invades  Syria,  470. 

Psammis,  tomb  of,  at  Thebes,  401. 

Fsylii,  an  ancient  nation  buried  by  the 
Libyan  sands,  16. 

Ptolemies,  reign  of  the,  310,  n. 

Punic  inscription  noticed,  484. 

Pylones  of  Egyptian  architecture,  374. 

Pyramids,  of  Meroe,  200  et  seq.  of  Egypt, 
situation  of,  297«  on  the  builders  of  the, 
318, ».,  363,  n. 

Qusestor,  duties  of  his  office  at  Carthage, 
62. 

Race-course  of  Thebes,  373. 

Rameses,  the  conqueror  of  Ethiopia,  214, 
224.  historical  fragments  of,  420,  421, 
425,  426  et  seq. 

Red  Sea,  a  canal  cut  fit>m,  to  join  the 
Mediterranean,  471. 

Religion,  infiuence  of,  in  ancient  states,  viL 
a  bond  of  political  union,  viii.  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, 64.  of  Meroe,  187,  209  et  seq. 
indissolubly  connected  with  commerce, 
232, 233.  of  Egypt,  view  of  the,  339, 340. 
the  popular  religion,  355  et  seq.  Egyptian 
rites  and  popular  feasts  of;  358.  See 
Oracles,  and  Priests. 

Representative  system  scarcely  known  to 
the  ancients,  vi. 

Republican  constitutions,  origin  of,  v.  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  vi. 

Revenues,  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions, 
11.  whence  derived,  66, 67  etseq.  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  438—443. 

Rhamnns  lotos,  the  ancient  lotus  tree,  15. 
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Rites,  sacred,  of  the  Egyptians,  358. 

Rome,  commercial  epodi  of  the  empire  of» 
XTi.  Carthaginian  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tories of,  139,  140.  commercial  treaties 
with  Carthage,  475, 476. 

Rosellini,  remarks  on  his  discoTeries,  496, 
499,  500. 

Rosetta  stone,  discovery  of  the,  257.  in- 
scription on  the,  258.  the  alphabetical 
key  of  Egypt,  writing  obtained  from,  258, 
259. 

Saba,  situation  of,  171. 

Sabaco,  the  powerful  king  of  Ethiopia,  con- 
Quers  Upper  Egypt,  214,  432. 

Saotans,  wealth  and  commerce  of  the,  227, 
228. 

Sahara,  of  Northern  Africa,  xxvii. 

Sais,  city  of,  299.  a  burial-place  of  Osiris, 
436. 

Sakkara,  pyramids  of,  297. 

Salt,  an  important  article  of  conmierce  in 
Africa,  87. 

Sanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples  described, 
349. 

Sandstone,  the  chief  material  for  building, 
291. 

Sappho,  the  Carthaginian,  notices  of,  488. 

Sardinia,  a  granary  fur  food,  75.  a  province 
of  Carthage,  25.  formerly  little  known, 
26.  historical  notices  of^  27.  conquest 
ot,ib. 

Scheygias,  the  race  of^  155. 

Sdlly  Islands,  ancient  commerce  of  the,  81. 

Scipio,  his  contests  with  the  Carthaginians, 
139,  140. 

Sculptures,  on  the  temples  of  Meroe,  189  et 
seq.  cultivation  of  the  art  in  Egypt,  347, 
351  et  seq.,  375.  of  Thebes,  378  et  seq. 
of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Egypt,  410 
et  seq.  representative  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment, 412,  413.  of  a  land  batUe,  414. 
the  early  history  of  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sented by,  417  et  seq. 

Sebennytus,  a  burial-place  of  Osiris,  436. 

Sebha,  situation  of,  1 12. 

Seboa,  temple  o£^  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
177. 

Senateof  Carthage,  duties  of  the,  58.  ruled 
by  a  faction,  137,  143.  two  contending 
parties  in  the,  138. 

Sennaar,  ancient  commerce  of,  234  et  seq. 

Sepulchres,  of  Egypt,  362, 363.  of  Thehea, 
398. 

SesonchosiB,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Shishak  of 
Jewish  history,  431.  besieges  Jerusa- 
lem, ib, 
Sesostris,  the  conqueror  of  Ethiopia,  215, 
224.  Medinet  Abou,  the  palace  of,  409. 
conquests  o(  412.  historical  fragments 
of,  420, 421,  426  et  seq. 
Sethos,  the  Egyptian  priest,  tyianny  of^ 

466. 
Seuechus,    king   of   Ethiopia,    conquers 

Upper  Egypt,  214 
Shamy,  colossal  sculpture  of,  378. 


Shangallas*  iahe  of  the,  161. 

Sheep,  breed  of,  in  Egypt,  452. 

Shendy,  ancient  commerce  of,  234,  235. 

Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  318. 

Ship,  a  religious  symbol  in  the  worship  of 

Ammon,  210. 
Ships,  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture, 
376,  413.    of  the  Egyptians,  how  built, 
456. 

Sicily,  early  history  of,  29-^1.  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony,  30.  partly  jKMsessed  by  the 
Greeks,  ib,  early  navigation  directed  to, 
76. 

Silsilis,  remains  of,  294.  sculptures  on  the 
tombs  of^  304,  n. 

Slrbonis,  ancient  lake  of,  299. 

Siwah,  identified  with  Ammonium,  103. 

Slave  trade  of  Africa,  of  remote  antiquity, 
87. 

Sochna,  situation  of^  112. 

Soldier  caste  of  Egypt,  next  to  the  priest- 
hood, 327.  general  account  of  the,  3% 
etseq. 

Soleb,  temple  of^  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
177,  186, 434. 

Somaulies,  race  of  the,  166,  167. 

Souls,  transmigration  of,  36i6. 

Spain,  settlements  in,  possessed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 34.  mmeral  weslth  of,  36. 
ancient  commercial  importance  of,  79. 
soldiers  of,  in  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
126.  formerly  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  135.  the  great  resource  of  Car- 
thage, 138, 139. 

Sparta,  government  of,  similar  to  that  of 
Carthage,  52. 

States,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of,  iv.  et 
seq.  domestic  ties  the  first  bond  of,  ib. 
republican,  v.  monarchical,  vii. 

Stones,  precious,  ancient  trade  in,  119. 

Struthiophagi,  tribe  of  the,  161. 

Suffetes,  the  heads  of  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  60,  64. 

Stgah,  empire  of,  197. 

Susa,  country  of,  rich  in  gold  mines,  165. 
situation  of,  166. 

Syene,  the  ancient  rendezvous  of  Egyptian 
vessels,  238. 

Symboliod  characters  of  the  Egyptians, 
261. 

Syria,  invaded  by  Psammetichus,  470. 

Syrtica  Reoio,  situated  between  the  two 
Syrtes,2l. 

Syrtis,  of  Africa,  remarks  on  the,  7,  n. 
fertility  of  the  country  around,  20. 

Syssitia,  the  clubs  of  Carthage,  59. 

Tacasze,  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  198. 
Tafa,  temple  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 

178. 
Tanis,  ancient  lake  of,  300.  a  burial-place 

of  Osiris,  436. 
Tariiaco,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquers 

Upper  Egypt,  214. 
Tegaza,  salt  mines  of,  117. 
Tegerry,  a  town  of  Fezzan,  114. 
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Temples,  of  Egypt,  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions on,  deciphered,  284.  of  Theb^, 
293,  294. 

of  Meroe,  177  et  seq.,  186.  architec- 
ture of,  187.  sculptures  of,  189  et  seq. 
origin  and  object  of,  190.  groups  of,  200. 
of  Naga  and  Messura,  203  et  seq.  ruins 
of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  207. 

Tentyris,  monuments  at,  293. 

Thebes,  the  commercial  rendezvous  of  carsr 
vans,  99.  an  ancient  Ethiopian  settle- 
ment, 222.  early  importance  of,  244,  n. 
monuments  at,  293,  294.  bas-reliefs  on 
the  temples  of,  302, 303.  general  disser- 
tation on  the  monuments,  366  et  seq. 
materials  for  its  history,  367.  Diodorus 
the  principal  historian  of,  ib,  monu- 
ments of,  described  by  Denon  and  others, 
370,  371.  ito  situaUon,  372.  its  monu- 
ments on  the  western  side,  ib,  the  race- 
course, 373.  its  extent,  t&.  antiquities  of 
Medinet  Abou,  ib,  palace  of,  374.  sculp- 
ture of^  375.  description  of  that  without, 
ib.  description  of  that  within,  376. 
mysteries,  mitiation  into,  378.  the  colos- 
si, Dami  and  Shami,  •6.  Memnon,  ib. 
account  of,  ib.  tomb  of  Osymandvas, 
380.  sculpture  of,  382.  temple  of  Isis, 
385.  palace  of  Gomou,  386.  monuments 
on  the  eastern  side,  387.  ruins  of  Luxor, 
ib.  description  of  the  sculpture,  388. 
monuments  of  Kamac,  390.  deliyerance 
from  the  Hyksos,  392.  the  great  temple, 
393.  catacombs,  395.  grottoes  for  the 
living,  ib.  the  royal  sepulchres,  398. 
the  harp  tomb,  399.  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon, 408.    observations  on  the  monu- 

^  ments,  409.  their  architecture,  ib.  the 
sculptures,  410.  history  of,  419.  chro- 
nology of,  not  to  be  settled,  420.  founda- 
tion of,  unknown,  423.  some  account  of 
its  kines,  ib.  Nubia  annexed  to  the  em- 
pire of,  by  Thutmosis,  424.  the  most 
splendid  period  of,  431.  decline  of  the 
Theban  power,  432.  extent  of  the  em- 
pire, ib.  politiod  relation  to  Ammonium, 

433.  Ethiopia  the  object  of  conquest, 
ib.    gold  mines  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh, 

434.  Thebes  the  usual  seat  of  ^vem- 
ment,  435.  a  burial-place  of  Osins,  436. 
government  and  hierarchy  of,  hereditary, 
437.  division  of  the  empire,  438.  the 
revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  ib.  et  seq.  its 
hundred  gates,  remarks  on,  445,  n.  Mr. 
Hoskins'  travels  in,  492.  traduig  route 
from,  to  the  Garamantes,  509. 

Theocracy,  treatise  on,  506. 
Theut,  a  symbolic  representation,  344. 
This,  a  burial-place  of  Osiris,  436. 
Thonis,  an  ancient  sea-port,  458. 
Thuoris,  king  of  Egypt,  contemporary  with 

the  Trojan  war,  431. 
Thutmosis,  king  of  Thebes,  the  dynasty 

of,  215.  expels  the  Hyksos  from  Egypt, 

319,  424. 


Thvamiaterium,  city  ol^  founded  by  Haimo, 

Thymiamata,  the  region  of,  481. 

Tibboos,  ancient  race  ot  110.  account  of, 
151. 

Tin,  early  use  Of,  80. 

Tombs  of  Meroe,  188,  202.  of  Egypt,  362, 
363.   of  Thebes,  399  et  seq. 

Tombnctoo,  recent  visit  to,  491,  492. 

Toparchi,  local  governors  of  Egypt,  438. 

Trade  of  Carthage  by  land,  86  et  seq. 

Traduig  citizens,  a  caste  of  Egypt,  330. 

Transmigration,  ancient  belief  in,  360. 

Treaties,  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  475, 
476.  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  of 
Macedon,  477. 

Tribes,  the  first  commencements  of  states, 
iv.,  V. 

Triton,  the  lake,  situation  of,  7, ».,  15.  fer- 
tility of  the  neighbouring  country,  20. 

Triumphal  procession,  represented  in  Egyp- 
tian sculpture,  377. 

Troglodytes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baleares, 
33.  notices  of  the,  97,  157,  158.  hunted 
by  the  Garamantes,  110.  their  com- 
merce, 246.  noticed  by  Hanno,  478. 

Tuaricks,  account  of  the,  150. 

Turris  Euprantus,  a  town  of  Carthage,  19. 

Tyre,  ancient  commerce  of^  xvL  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  13. 

Utica,  an  independent  state  established  by 
the  Phcsnicians,  12,  13. 

Varro,  fragment  of  Mago's  extracted  from, 

484. 
Vine,  cultivation  of  the,  in  Egypt,  450. 

War-chariots  of  the  Egyptians,  445. 

War-forces  of  Carthage,  general  inquiry  re- 
specting, 120  et  seq.  diiefly  consisted  of 
foreigners  and  nomad  tribes,  125, 127. 

Warrior  castes  of  Egypt,  328  et  seq.   . 

Weaving,  art  of,  among  the  Egyptians,  453. 

Wine,  on  the  transport  of,  among  the  an- 
cients, XV. 

Women,  armed,  among  the  Ethiopians,  205. 

Writing,  art  of,  possessed  bv  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, 247.  various  kinds  o(  possessed  by 
the  Egyptians,  256  et  seq.,  260.  always 
very  imperfect,  267. 

Yemen,  the  ancient  name  of  Arabia  the 
Blest,  226. 

Young,  Dr.,  his  discovery  of  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics, 259. 

Zabara,  emerald  mines  of,  292.' 
Zaueces,  an  African  tribe,  account  of,  8. 
Zenh,  ike  Ethiopian,  his  expedition  against 

Judea,  214,  215. 
Zeugitana,  a  northern  province  of  Carthage, 

Zuila,  the  city  of,  107.  route  of  caravana, 
112. 
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